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November    1874 
HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chaptbb  I. 


*  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defeot  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil.    But  you,  0  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature^s  best.' 

PROFOUND  excitement  prevails  in  Llandrysak  this  snnny  August 
morning.  Dog-carts  dash  wildly  down  the  fragment  of  in- 
choate street,  whose  chief  feature  is  the  post-office ;  phaetons  and 
pony-carriages  unknown  to  Llandrysak  wind  gaily  across  the  common, 
and  appear  on  the  railway-hridge.  The  station  disgorges  a  crowd 
of  smartly-dressed  young  women  and  their  attendant  swains,  who 
swarm  over  the  little  settlement,  and  forthwith  make  for  the  one 
establishment  which  provides  refreshment  of  a  light  and  unintoxi- 
cating  character ;  for  the  people  who  come  to  Llandrysak  are,  as  a 
rule,  temperate  in  the  extreme,  and  hardly  know  the  meaning  of  a 
public-house. 

Mr.  Gates — the  purveyor  of  things  in  general,  from  butcher's  meat 
and  bacon  to  tea,  sugar,  confectionery,  and  fancy  biscuits;  from  bread, 
butter,  and  eggs  to  greenstuff  and  fish — has  been  labouring  all  night  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  to  prepare  adequately  for  this  peaceful  invasion. 
Monster  hams  await  the  sacrificial  knife;  quartern  loaves  wall-in  one 
side  of  the  well- used  counter;  all  the  interior  accommodation  available 
in  Mr.  Gates's  private  abode  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  reception 
of  visitors;  and  tea  and  coffee  are  in  perpetual  preparation.  But  the 
znost  Mr.  Gates  can  do  in  this  way  falls  short  of  his  patrons'  demands. 
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They  stonn  his  passage,  they  sxvttr^  lipon  his  stairs,  and  throng  his 
rooms,  even  trying  to  invade  the  fttrnctfty  of  his  bedchamber,  and 
wax  loud  and  savage  in  their  ddtnand^  for  accommodation  and  re- 
freshment, until  Mr.  Gates — although  feeling  that  he  is  making 
money  as  fast  as  he  can  drop  it  into  his  till — wishes  that  his 
customers  were  less  numerous  or  less  inaportunate ;  or,  in  his  own 
words,  wishes  that  he  '  had  known  beforehand  that  there  would  be 
80  many;'  though  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been  so  informed, 
seeing  that  his  house  has  no  power  of  expansion,  and  that  he  has 
no  yard  or  garden  available  for  the  erection  of  a  tent,  must  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  Whatever  power  of  expansion  his  business 
premises  possess  has  been  exercised  to  the  uttermost ;  for  he  has 
absorbed  as  much  of  the  roadway  as  he  can  venture  to  encumber 
without  detriment  to  the  public.  The  space  before  his  busy  little 
shop  is  spread  with  trays  of  tarts  and  buns,  hot  and  hot  from  the 
oven,  promptly  renewed  as  the  hungry  visitors  consume  them. 

And  wherefore  this  inroad  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
into  quiet  little  Llandrysak,  famous  only  for  its  saline  and  sulphur 
springs,  and  in  its  normal  condition  the  tranquil  resort  of  health- 
seekers  and  water-drinkers  ?  Question  easily  answered.  For  the 
last  fortnight  placards  have  adorned  the  public  places  of  Llandrysak 
— the  gates  of  the  market-hall,  the  portal  of  the  post-office,  and  the 
railway-station — setting  forth  that  on  this  third  of  August  an  Eistedd- 
fod would  be  holden  at  Llandrysak,  and  numerous  prizes — ranging 
from  ten  pounds  to  five  shillings — would  be  awarded  to  successful 
competitors  in  the  art  of  music  and  dramatic  recitation.  A  monster 
tent  has  been  brought  from  a  distant  city — Llandrysak  is  a  good 
forty  miles  from  any  large  town — and  erected  behind  the  pretty  little 
modem  Gothic  church  on  the  common  yonder;  and  after  braving  the 
breeze  for  a  day  or  two,  has  ignominiously  collapsed  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  to  be  reerected  with  increased  stability  on  Monday.  To- 
day is  Tuesday,  and  the  tent  still  stands  bravely.  The  warm  sum- 
mer sky  and  soft  west  wind  promise  a  glorious  noontide,  and  at. 
half-past  nine  o'clock  the  inhabitants  of  surrounding  villages  are 
pouring  into  Llandrysak  as  fast  as  the  single  line  of  rail  can  bring 
them. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  quiet  out-of-the  way  places  in  this  sea-bound 
isle,  there  is  none  more  tranquil,  more  utterly  remote  from  the  busy 
world,  than  Llandrysak.  It  is  certainly  not  a  town,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  called  a  village.  Two  large  and  prosperous  hotels,  and  three  or 
four  smaller  hostelries — which  are  rather  public  boarding-houses 
than  inns — have  sprung  up  around  the  mineral  springs.  Three  or 
four  shops  and  about  half  a  dozen  lodging-houses  have  been  built  on 
the  edge  of  an  undulating  stretch  of  heathy  common ;  and  the  new 
church,  erected  by  public  subscription,  looks  down  upon  the  little 
settlement  from  its  elevation  on  the  aforesaid  common. 
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Llandiysak  is  sitaated  on  a  platean  seven  hundred  feet  abore  the 
sea-leTel,  imd  all  around  it  rise  the  green  Cambrian  hills;  not 
mighty  peaks,  like  Snowdon  or  Penmaenmawr,  but  lovable  hills, 
grassy  and  ferny;  hills  that  tempt  the  pedestrian,  and  seem  to  cry 
alond,  even  to  the  idlest  lounger :  '  Come,  climb  our  gentle 
breasts,  and  breathe  the  purer  ether  that  circles  round  our  heads.* 

Quiet  and  remote  though  Llandrysak  is,  it  is  eminently  popular 
in  its  way.  The  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  foil  to  plethora  in 
the  season,  and  guests  ure  billeted  at  outlying  farmhouses,  to  an 
alarming  extent,  considering  the  number  of  the  lodgers  in  relation 
to  the  space  available  for  their  accommodation.  In  sheltered  nooks 
apon  the  hill-side,  in  rustic  lanes,  you  come  upon  lowly  home- 
steads, which  to  the  stranger's  eye  appear  in  no  wise  too  spacious 
for  a  farmer's  household,  and  which  yet  afford  board  and  lodgment 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  water-drinkers  in  time  of  need. 

Of  the  two  hotels,  the  Cambria  is  select  and  aristocratic,  judi- 
ciously dividing  its  guests  into  two  sections,  known  as  Lords  and 
Commons ;  and  the  Spring  House  popular  and  easy-going.  Won- 
drous stories  are  told  of  the  chaff  and  practical  joking  which  obtains 
at  the  latter  hostelry,  and  the  matrimonial  engagements  apt  to 
result  from  a  week's  residence  therein.  Pianos  are  heard  long  after 
midnight;  amateur  concerts  and  Christy  minstrelsy  diversify  the 
monotony  of  social  intercourse.  Picnics  and  excursions  of  all  kinds 
are  of  daQy  occurrence ;  and  the  click  of  croquet-balls  without  and 
billiard-balls  within  may  be  heard  from  mom  till  midnight.  The 
more  quiet  Cambria  has  its  croquet-lawn  also,  sheltered  by  surround- 
ing groves  of  spice-breathing  pine,  and  its  spacious  billiard -room 
over  the  stony  chamber  where  the  unsavoury  waters  are  dealt  out 
by  complacent  maidens,  across  a  pewter-covered  bar,  suggestive  of 
Spiers  and  Pond — awful  chamber,  pervaded  ever  by  the  odour  of 
innumerable  rotten  eggs,  which  odour  is  the  delightful  characteristic 
of  a  sulphur-spring  in  perfection. 

This  pump-room  stands  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  more  aristocratic 
wing  of  the  Cambria,  and  gives  upon  the  croquet-lawn  and  piny 
groves,  and  a  broad  space  of  gravel  before  the  house.  An  avenue 
leads  from  the  hotel  down  to  a  little  bit  of  road  that  crosses  the 
common  and  joins  the  high-road — for  the  Cambria  stands  in  a  gen- 
teel seclusion,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  settlement  that  has  grown 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway-station. 

From  the  pump-room,  on  this  sunny  August  morning,  emerges  a 
gentleman,  who  wipes  his  lips  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
wears  a  disgusted  expression  of  countenance. 

*  Upon  my  word,  Dewrance,  I  can't  stand  much  more  of  it,'  he 
exclaims.    '  Faugh  !  assafoetida  would  be  ambrosial  in  comparison.' 

Mr.  Dewrance,  in  clerical  costume-^faultless  black  and  Roman 
collar — is  lounging  on  a  bench  outside,  smoking  an  after-breajdi^st 
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cigar,  with  contentment  depicted  upon  his  visage.  He  is  a  wan- 
dering light  in  the  ecclesiastic  system,  and  has  come  to  do  duty  at 
the  unendowed  church  on  the  common  for  the  season.  He  is  not 
at  Llandrysak  for  the  waters. 

'What  does  it  matter  how  nasty  the  staff  is  if  you  think  it's 
doing  you  good  7  he  asks  langoidly. 

The  morning  is  too  warm  for  much  exertion.  Even  the  clerical 
mind  needs  repose  after  the  labour  of  performing  matins  for  the 
edification  of  about  a  dozen  females,  chiefly  of  the  spinster  per- 
suasion. 

'  Ah,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk  like  that,'  remonstrates 
the  other.  'In  the  first  place,  you  don't  drink  that  nauseous  stuff; 
and  in  the  second,  it  would  jump  with  your  notions  of  self-mortifica- 
tion— fasting,  abstinence,  and  tdl  that  kind  of  thing — to  imbibe  ob- 
noxious waters.  The  sort  of  thing  St.  Francis  d'Assisi  would  have 
liked,  you  know.* 

*  Are  you  going  to  the  Eisteddfod  ?'  asks  Mr.  Dewrance,  calmly 
ignoring  these  remarks. 

'  Are  you  ?' 

'  That  depends.  Slingford  Edwards  is  to  be  there  in  full  force,* 
with  a  wry  face ;  '  and  I  don't  much  care  about  the  business.  But 
I  promised  some  ladies — * 

'  Of  course ;  I  never  knew  such  a  man  !  Your  whole  life  is 
frittered  away  in  such  small  engagements ;  not  an  hour  that  is  not 
pledged  to  a  petticoat.  Dewrance,  in  spite  of  your  varied  experience 
of  life,  your  travels,  your  knowledge  of  the  world,  you  are  still  what 
you  were  bom  to  be.' 

'  What  is  that  ?'  inquires  Mr.  Dewrance,  with  the  faintest  show 
of  curiosity. 

*  A  tame  cat.' 

'  Why  not  ?'  asks  the  Curate  placidly.  '  Tame-catism  isn't  half 
a  bad  thing  in  its  way.  I  like  women,  and  women  like  me.  I  can 
make  friends  of  them.  I  don't  flirt,  and  I  never  commit  myself;  and 
then  I  look  to  women  to  help  me  in  the  serous  business  of  my  life. 
A  priest  can  achieve  great  victories  with  an  army  of  women  at  his 
command.  How  are  our  churches  beautified,  our  sick  tended,  our 
poor  fed,  our  children  taught  and  cared  for  and  civilised  ?  Do  you 
think  the  masculine  element  goes  for  much  in  these  things  ?  No, 
Westray ;  women  are  the  Church's  strong  rock.  As  they  were  the 
last  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  so  they  have  become  the  first  at  the  altar.' 

*Upon  my  soul,'  ejaculates  Westray,  pulling  his  dark -brown 
moustache,  '  I  begin  to  think  that  women  exercise  a  great  deal  more 
influence  than  we  give  them  credit  for ;  more  than  half  the  world  is 
under  petticoat  government.' 

*  Why  don't  you  join  the  majority  ?'  asks  Dewrance,  with  a 
keen  look  at  his  friend. 
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They  have  known  each  other  less  than  a  fortnight,  yet  are  on 
those  friendly  and  familiar  terms  which  men  slip  into  so  easily. 
Herman  Westray  is  a  man  who  has  made  himself  a  name  in  the  world 
of  letters.  He  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  the  year  he  left 
Oxford,  and  has  only  lately  shaken  himself  free  from  the  trammels 
of  the  daily  press.  He  has  won  reputation  as  poet,  dramatist, 
critic,  noyelist,^and  is  a  power  in  literary  circles.  Stimulated  by 
success,  and  proud  of  his  budding  laurels,  he  has  worked  his  brain 
to  the  verge  of  exhaustion,  and  has  come  to  Llandrysak  Wells  at  the 
advice  of  a  wise  old  doctor,  who  attended  him  nine-and-twenty  years 
ago  for  chicken-pox  and  croup. 

*  Why  don't  you  look  out  for  some  nice  girl  who  would  reconcile 
you  to  the  idea  of  matrimony  ?'  pursues  Dewrance.  *  You're  just 
the  kind  of  man  who  is  bound  to  go  to  eternal  smash  if  he  doesn't 
marry.' 

li  Mr.  Dewrance's  vocabulary  is  more  modem  than  ecclesias- 
tical, it  must  be  urged  in  hi&  excuse  that  he  has  not  been  long  in 
holy  orders,  and  that  his  previous  experiences  have  been  of  the  world 
worldly. 

*  I  never  found  a  nice  girl  yet,'  replies  Westray.  *  I  have  met 
handsome  girls,  clever  girls,  fascinating  girls,  but  never  the  woman 
to  whom  I  could  say,  "  Take  my  life  into  your  keeping,  and  be  my 
better  angel.  Come  between  me  and  my  evil  thoughts ;  lead  me 
into  the  path  of  peace."  ' 

*  Girls  nowadays  are  awfully  fast,  I  admit,'  says  Dewrance 
gravely,  '  unless  they're  Anglican.     Try  an  Anglican  girl.' 

'  No,  thanks.  A  young  woman  who  would  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  embroider  an  antependium,  and  neglect  the  house- 
keeping. I  shouldn't  like  a  free-thinking  girl,  you  understand,  but 
I  should  prefer  her  religion  to  take  its  colour  from  such  teachers  as 
Richter  and  Carlyle.' 

Dewrance  shrugs  his  shoulders  with  a  deprecating  air,  and  rises 
from  his  recumbent  position. 

*  I  think  we'd  better  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  Eisteddfod,'  he 
says,  *in  spite  of  Slingford  Edwards.' 

Shngford  Edwards  is  the  Nonconformist  light  of  Llandrysak — 
Wesleyan  or  Baptist,  no  one  seemed  very  clear  which ;  but  emi- 
nently popular  among  the  natives.  He  holds  forth  thrice  every 
Sunday  from  his  rostrum  in  the  red-brick  chapel,  and  appears  on 
weekdays  with  his  manly  form  equipped  in  a  costume  at  once  agri- 
cultural and  sportsmanlike,  his  well-shaped  legs,  of  which  he  is 
justly  proud,  encased  in  worsted  hose,  his  feet  in  smart  buckled 
ahoes. 

This  gentleman's  popularity  at  Llandrysak  gives  him  importance 
At  the  national  festival.  He  is  deputy-chairman,  and  does  most  of 
the  hard  work,  Mr.  Morton  Jones,  the  squire,  being  only  required  to 
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make  a  condescending  speech,  and  sit  in  his  armchair^  smiling 
blandly  across  a  little  table,  throughout  the  proceedings. 

^  Let  us  go  and  see  how  Slingford  Edwards  does  it,'  says  Mr. 
Dewrance,  throwing  away  the  stump  of  his  cigar. 

They  stroU  down  the  avenue  and  across  the  common,  where 
ey^i  on  this  warm  August  day  the  west  wind  blows  pure  and  fresh. 
Green  hills  ring  them  round  like  a  girdle,  and  beyond  the  green  rise 
loftier  peaks,  russet  brown  or  deep  pur^de-tinged  gray,  melting  into 
the  blue  cloudless  sky. 

^  I  believe  your  sulphur  and  saline  tarings  are  a  gigantic  humbug,' 
cries  Herman  Westray,  looking  round  him  with  the  artist's  love  of 
the  beautiful.  '  But  those  hills  and  this  pure  air  might  reanimate 
exhausted  mankind  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I'm  very  glad  my 
good  old  doctor  sent  me  here.' 

*  You  look  twice  as  good  a  man  as  you  did  when  you  came,' 
answers  Dewrance.  ^  I  never  saw  such  an  exhausted  specimen  of 
humanity.     You  looked  like  a  consumptive  vampire.' 

^  I  had  been  working  six  hours  a  day,  or  six  hours  a  night,  at 
literature  for  the  last  three  years.  That  sort  of  thing  does  tell 
upon  a  man,  especially  when  he  tries  to  combine  social  enjoyment 
with  intellectual  labour — dines  out  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
wastes  his  afternoons  at  garden  parties,  goes  to  the  opera  whenever 
the  heavy  swells  sing,  attends  all  first  performances  at  the  theatres, 
and  so  on;  thus  reducing  his  working  time  to  the  small  hours 
between  midnight  and  morning.' 

*  Dreadful !'  cries  Dewrance.     '  I  wonder  you're  alive.* 

'  0,  that's  habit.  If  I  were  to  think  of  the  unwholesomeness  of 
my  life,  I  daresay  I  should  die.  The  quiet  of  the  grave  would  seem 
preferable  to  such  high  pressure.     But  I  take  things  easily.' 

'  You  look  like  it,'  says  Dewrance,  with  a  side-glance  at  his 
friend's  hollow  cheeks  and  darkly-circled  eyes. 

*  Llandrysak  has  done  me  no  end  of  good.  I  had  acquired  an 
uncomfortable  habit  of  falling  asleep  over  my  desk,  which  hinted  at 
apoplexy,  and  now  I  am  as  fresh  as  paint.  I  have  written  two  acts 
of  a  comedy  since  Saturday.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  here  for  rest.' 

'  0,  comedy  dialogue  hardly  coimts  as  work.  Besides,  I  am 
pledged  to  give  Mrs.  Brandreth  something  sparkling  for  the  opening 
of  the  autumn  season  at  the  Frivolity.' 

*  The  Frivolity  ?     That's  one  of  the  new  theatres,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  All  that  there  is  of  the  most  new;  a  house  like  a  bonbonniere 
by  Siraudin;  all  quilted  canary-satin  and  gold,  with  a  background 
of  burgundy-coloured  velvet;  medallion  portraits  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines  on  the  panels — though  what  Shakespeare  has  to  do  with 
the  Frivolity  is  more  than  any  feUow  can  understand.  In  fact,  it's 
ft  charming  little  box.     The  actors  are  most  of  them  ex-cavaliy 
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anbalterns ;  the  actresses — well,  there  isn't  a  plain  woman  among 
them.' 

'  Mrs.  Brandreth  herself  is  a  handsome  woman,  IVe  heard/ 
says  the  Curate. 

'  It  would  be  a  bald  description  of  Myra  Brandreth  to  call  her 
handsome,'  answers  Herman.  '  She  is  simply  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating women  who  ever  turned  the  brains  of  men.  As  for  beauty, 
perhaps  there  are  some  handsomer,  in  her  own  theatre  eyen ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  loveliness  about  Mrs.  Brandreth  which  I  never 
saw  in  any  one  else.  It  isn't  a  question  of  eyes,  or  nose,  or  com- 
plexion, or  figure.     She  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  beauty.' 

*  Poetical,'  says  the  Curate ;  '  one  would  think  you  were  among 
the  men  whose  brains  she  has  turned.' 

*  Not  I.  My  part  in  life  is  rather  that  of  observer  of  other 
men's  follies  than  partaker  in  their  delusions.  I  contrive  to  dis- 
pose of  my  surplus  idiotcy  in  magazine  articles.' 

'Isn't  your  Mrs.  Brandreth  a  woman  with  a  history?'  asks 
Dewrance.     '  I  seem  to  remember  having  heard — ' 

*  "  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives."  Yes,  they  tell 
divers  romantic  legends  of  Mrs.  Brandreth.' 

'  Antecedents  rather  discreditable  than  otherwise,',  hazards  the 
Curate,  who  from  the  spiritual  altitude  he  inhabits  bends  his  ear 
occasionally  to  murmurs  from  the  mundane  level  beneath. 

'  I  have  not  listened  attentively  to  the  various  rumours  about 
the  lady,'  replies  Herman  coolly.  *  But  I  believe  she  has  been 
rather  sinned  against  than  sinning.' 

'  I  haven't  been  inside  a  theatre  since  I  took  orders,'  says  Mr. 
Dewrance.  *  The  opera,  of  course,  is  diflferent.  I  take  a  seat  in  a 
friend's  box  now  and  then.' 

They  are  close  to  the  tent  by  this  time,  and  the  twanging  of  a 
harp  within  announces  that  the  competition  is  in  progress.  They 
pay  for  their  tickets  at  a  little  wooden  watch-box  outside  the  tent, 
and  then,  instead  of  entering  with  the  commonalty,  go  round  to  the 
back,  and  make  their  way  straight  to  the  platform,  Mr.  Dewrance 
being  a  privileged  person,  for  whom  a  place  is  reserved  among  the 
magnates  of  the  land. 

These  magnates  consist  of  a  few  country  gentlemen,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  who  occupy  a  double  row  of  benches  on  the 
platform,  and  thence  survey  the  crowded  audience  below.  Mr. 
Morton  Jones,  the  chairman ;  Mr.  Slingford  Edwards ;  Mr.  Evan 
Jones,  the  musical  adjudicator;  Mr.  Davis,  the  treasurer;  Mr. 
Bufton,  the  secretary ;  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  officially 
concerned  in  the  day's  proceedings,  are  clustered  about  a  table  in 
the  centre  of  this  platform. 

The  body  of  the  tent  is  as  full  as  it  can  be,  and  the  audience, 
perspiring  but  happy,  are  listening  with  rapt  attention  to  an  ancient 
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Welsh  song  which  a  young  man  of  the  carpenter  profession  is  sing- 
ing to  an  accompaniment  on  the  harp.  It  is  really  a  spirit-stirring 
strain,  with  a  fine  bold  swing  in  the  melody,  and  better  worth  hear- 
ing than  that  slaughter  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  the  audience 
will  have  to  assist  at  before  the  entertainment  is  oyer. 

Competitors  in  the  ancient  Welsh  minstrelsy  being  nowhere,  the 
melodious  young  carpenter  has  a  walk  over  the  course,  and  receives 
the  prize — half-a-sovereign  in  a  little  silken  bag,  with  long  ribbon 
strings,  which  are  entwined  about  his  neck  by  the  fair  hands  of  a 
damsel,  who  mounts  the  platform  for  that  purpose,  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  crowd.  ^ 

The  next  entry  is  the  great  event  of  the  morning.  Competing 
choirs  are  to  sing  Haydn's  grand  chorus  of  '  The  Heavens  are 
telling'  for  a  prize  of  ten  guineas,  and  an  ebony- and-silver  baton 
for  the  conductor.  Profound  excitement  prevails  as  the  names  of 
the  competitors  are  announced.  Only  two  choirs  have  been  found 
bold  enough  to  essay  the  contest,  and,  after  a  brief  delay,  the  first 
of  these,  about  five-and-twenty  young  men  and  women,  mount  the 
platform,  the  conductor  stands  upon  a  chair,  to  be  better  seen  by  his 
band,  and  all  is  ready  for  the  start. 

There  is  to  be  no  accompaniment,  no  symphony  to  induct  the 
singers  in  the  right  path.  But  from  an  unseen  comer  of  the  tent 
there  issues  the  lugubrious  sound  of  a  tuning-fork.  The  singers 
make  a  dash  at  the  opening  note,  start  off  at  a  hand-gallop,  and 
hold  bravely  on  till  they  finish  breathlessly  amidst  Mendly  plaudits. 

Choir  number  two  succeeds,  and  begins  with  a  false  start.  The 
pitch  has  to  be  given  a  second,  nay  a  third,  time  by  that  lugu- 
brious tuning-fork  in  the  corner — a  fact  to  the  last  degree  igno- 
minious. But  once  off,  choir  number  two  has  the  best  of  it :  the 
alto  parts  ring  out  more  clearly,  the  time  and  ensemble  are  better, 
and  there  remains  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  ten-pound  prize  and  the  ebony  baton  worth  one 
guinea. 

Mr.  Evan  Jones,  the  adjudicator  (no  relation  to  Mr.  Morton 
Jones,  the  squire),  advances  to  the  front.  He  is  a  small  active- 
looking  man,  with  a  keen  dark  face,  and  a  brow  not  unprophetic  of 
future  distinction.  He  carries  a  sheet  of  music-paper,  on  which, 
with  ruthless  precision,  he  has  recorded  the  errors  of  the  rival  choirs. 
He  expresses  himself  tersely,  and  with  a  certain  good-natured  irony, 
not  unpleasing  to  the  audience,  however  galling  it  may  be  to  the 
performers  whose  work  he  criticises. 

*  The  first  choir,'  he  begins  blandly,  '  sang  by  no  means  badly, 
and  in  fact  the  performance  was  very  creditable  indeed.'  (The  first 
choir  takes  courage,  and  sees  its  way  to  the  prize.)  '  But  they  were 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  distinguish  themselves — the  opening  move- 
ment was  taken  at  a  gallop.     Now  there's  no  glory  to  God  in  such 
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a  stampede  as  that.'  (Laughter.)  The  first  choir  looks  crestfallen. 
'  They  sang,  on  the  whole,  tolerably  correctly.  There  was  a  G  na- 
tural that  ought  to  have  been  G  flat ;  but  this  we  may  attribute 
to  nervousness,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they  took  the  largo 
movement  presto.  The  altos  were  painfully  weak;  the  basses 
were  a  trifle  flat.  But,  on  the  whole,  as  I  remarked  before,  we 
may  consider  it  a  creditable  performance,  and  that  it  does  honour 
alike  to  their  heads  and  hearts.  Now,  with  regard  to  choir  number 
two,  I  am  bound  to  remark  that  they  made  a  very  bad  start — took  the 
note  wrong  twice  over ;  a  very  unmusician-like  proceeding.  If  the 
composer  had  meant  the  chorus  to  begin  with  that  kind  of  flounder- 
ing about,  he  would  have  so  written  it.  'But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  second  choir  redeemed  their  characters  after  this  bad  be- 
ginning by  very  satisfactory  work.  Their  time  was  better  than 
number  one ;  their  forte  passages  were  firmer ;  their  performance 
had  more  light  and  shade ;'  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  a  careful 
criticism  of  the  performance.  '  I  therefore  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  award  the  ten-pound  prize  to  the  Llanvaerlog  choir,  and  the 
prize  baton,  value  one  guinea,  to  the  conductor  of  the  same.' 

Unanimous  applause  follows  the  decision.  Mr.  Slingford  Ed- 
wards takes  a  yellow-satin  bag  from  a  nail  on  which  it  has  hung  in 
sight  of  the  audience,  looks  about  him  doubtfully  for  a  moment, 
and  then  confers  in  a  whisper  with  the  chairman.  They  are  con- 
sulting as  to  the  fair  hand  which  is  to  bestow  this  guerdon — the 
chivalrous  practice  of  the  Eisteddfod  requiring  that  each  prize 
should  be  given  to  the  happy  winner  by  a  lady  selected  from  among 
the  more  distinguished  of  the  assemblage. 

'Miss  Morcombe,'  suggests  Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  whisper. 

'  Yes,  decidedly,'  replies  the  chairman,  *  if  she's  here.  Couldn't 
have  any  one  better.' 

This  ten-pound  prize  is  the  grand  feature  of  the  entertainment. 
The  ten-shilling  and  five-shilling  guerdons  may  be  given  by  anybody, 
but  the  donor  of  the  chief  prize  must  needs  be  a  person  of  mark. 

Slingford  Edwards  slips  behind  one  of  those  benches  on  the 
platform,  bends  over  a  young  lady's  shoulder — a  young  lady  who 
sits  in  the  back  row,  and  who  has  been  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the 
public.  He  whispers  a  few  words  in  her  ear — there  is  a  stir  and  a 
gentle  flutter  around  her — she  rises,  and  the  Reverend  Slingford 
leads  her  blushing  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  where  the  expectant 
choristers  wait,  closely  huddled  together  and  open-mouthed. 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen,'  roars  Slingford  Edwards  above  the 
universal  hum,  *  I  am  proud — we  are  all  proud,  and  I  am  sme  you 
will,  every  man  of  you — yes,  and  every  woman — for  when  was 
woman's  heart  slow  to  throb  in  unison  with  man's  generous  emo- 
tions ? — participate  in  that  feeling  when  I  tell  you  that  the  great 
prize  of  the  day  will  be  awarded  by  Miss  Morcombe,  the  lovely 
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daughter  of  the  most  popular  landowner — always  excepting  our 
respected  chairman — in  these  parts.  Miss  Moroombe  of  Loch- 
withian  Priory.  Now,  Mr.  Sparks/  to  the  conductor,  'down  on 
your  knees,  and  let  the  memory  of  this  moment  never  fade  from 
your  mind ;  let  it  be  a  stimulus  to  future  exertion,  a  guiding-star  to 
lead  you  to  glory.  Why  don*t  you  kneel,  you  blockhead  ?'  sotta 
voce  to  the  winner  of  the  prize,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  only  thai 
moment  discovered  that  his  arms  are  appendages  of  an  awkward 
and  embarrassing  character,  so  limp  and  helpless  hang  his  hands',  sa 
painfully  angular  are  his  elbows. 

*  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Morcombe  of  Lochwithian,*  cries  Mr. 
Edwards;  whereon  the  audience,  who  have  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
cheering  already,  respond  feebly,  with  flagging  energies. 

The  prizes  are  given — first  the  baton,  and  then  the  yellow-satin 
bag ;  and  Miss  Morcombe  curtsies  and  retires,  led  by  the  gallwit 
Slingford.  During  the  last  five  minutes  she  has  been  the  focus  of 
every  eye,  but  no  eye  has  gazed  more  intently  than  the  eye  of 
Herman  Westray. 

'What  a  sweet-looking  girl!*  says  Mr.  Westray  to  his  com- 
panion. 

*  Yes,  she's  nice,  isn't  she  ?  Ill  introduce  you,  if  you  like- 
She's  very  clever — ^likes  literary  people — likes  to  talk  about  them,  at 
least ;  for  I  don't  think  she  knows  many.    Serious  girl — Anglican.' 

*  Gets  up  at  five  o'clock  on  saint  days,  I  suppose,'  says  Herman. 
*  Rather  a  trial,  I  should  think,  that  kind  of  girl.' 

*  I  withdraw  my  offer  to  introduce  you,'  says  Mr.  Dewrance, 
with  a  disgusted  look. 

'  0,  nonsense !  I  should  like  to  know  her.  What  would  her 
getting  up  at  five  o'clock  matter  to  me  ?  I  am  but  a  bird  of  passage. 
Yes,  she  looks  clever  as  well  as  pretty,  and  looks  good  into  the 
bargain.  A  fine  firmly-moulded  face,  something  out  of  the  common 
in  the  expression.  Put  her  into  a  suit  of  armour,  and  she  would 
do  for  Joan  of  Arc.     Please  introduce  me.' 

'  I'll  take  you  over  to  the  Priory  to  luncheon  to-morrow.  I 
have  carte  blanche  to  take  any  one  nice.' 

*  Introduce  me  to-day.  Is  that  sportsmanlike  party  with  the 
foxy  whiskers  her  father  ?' 

'Yes,  that's  Mr.  Morcombe — fine  fellow — good  old  Saxon 
family — pedigree  that  goes  back  to  Hengist  and  Horsa — looks 
down  upon  people  who  date  from  the  Conquest.' 

'  No  end  of  money,  I  suppose  ?' 

*  Humph  !'  ejaculated  Dewrance  doubtfully ;  *  no  end  of  land,  if 
you  like,  but  money  dubious — ready  cash  at  a  premium.  I  believe 
Miss  Morcombe  ii^erits  something  from  her  mother,  but  nothing 
considerable.  People  who  trace  their  lineage  as  far  as  Hengist  and 
Horsa  are  rarely  well  supplied  with  pecunium.' 
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'Introduce  me^  please.' 

'  Wait  till  the  Eisteddfod  i»  over.  I'll  ask  them  to  luncheon 
at  the  Cambria.' 

Mr.  Westray  sighs.  He  is  not  intensely  interested  in  the 
musical  contest.  A  young  person  of  eleven  is  rattling  through  one 
of  Brinley  Bichards's  fantasias  upon  a  national  air,  with  more 
patriotic  fervour  than  discretion.  There  is  to  be  a  Welsh  song  in 
character  after  the  pianoforte-playing ;  and  a  recitation,  Hamlet 
and  the  Ghost,  after  that.  So  that  Mr.  Westray,  studying  his 
programme  intently,  hardly  sees  his  way  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
entertainment. 

'Can't  we  get  out,  Dewranoe?'  he  asks  fretfully;  but  Mr. 
Dewrance  is  whispering  to  the  chairman,  and  has  something  to  say 
to  most  of  the  ladies  on  the  platform,  and  is,  in  short,  in  his  glory 
as  aorbiter  of  feminine  opinion  in  Llandrysak. 

But,  lo,  presently  comes  an  unlooked-for  diversion.  The  sun- 
shine which  illuminated  the  tent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  has 
vanished,  and  a  cold  grayness  prevails  in  its  stead.  Now  comes 
the  patter  of  raindrops  on  the  canvas,  heavier  and  heavier,  and  the 
assembled  multitude  begin  to  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
canvas  is  ^rous,  and  that  there  are,  moreover,  various  holes  in  the 
tent  through  which  the  rain  is  already  descending  pretty  smartly, 
to  the  detriment  of  new  bonnets.  Umbrellas  go  up.  Mr.  Dewrance 
has  three  pretty  girls  clustering  under  his  serviceable  Sangster. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  arise  at  the  back  of  the  tent  from  eager 
souls  whose  vision  is  impeded  by  the  front  ranks  of  umbrellas. 
The  Beverend  Slingford  remonstrates  with  the  umbrella-holders; 
urges  that  while  the  contest  is  going  on  they  should  submit  to  be 
rained  upon  rather  than  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  majority. 

'I  should  like  to  know  who  could  enjoy  themselves  in  such 
weather  as  this  ?'  grumbles  a  sturdy  fermer  in  the  front  row ;  '  there 
ought  to  have  been  a  tarpaulin.' 

'  We  didn't  pay  our  money  to  be  drenched  to  the  skin,'  ejacu- 
lates another. 

'  Think  of  your  second  crop  of  grass,'  urges  Slingford  Edwards, 
'  and  what  a  blessing  this  gentie  shower  is  for  you.' 

Meanwhile  the  rain  falls  faster;  it  splashes  and  patters  upon 
the  piano,  so  that  the  last  young  interpreter  of  Brinley  Bichards  is 
fain  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  her  performance,  and  the  piano  is 
shut,  and  covered  with  a  green  baize.  The  harp  is  also  shrouded ; 
the  smart  little  satin  bags  are  thrust  under  cover. 

The  elite  upon  ike  platform  huddle  together  anyhow,  and  little 
pools  of  water  lie  upon  the  abandoned  benches.  The  Eisteddfod 
comes  to  a  dead  stop,  and  the  only  question  among  the  audience  is 
whether  it  be  wiser  to  stay  wheoe  they  are,  or  to  brave  the  fury  of 
the  tempest  in  (grossing  the  narrow  ridge  of  common  which  lies 
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between  them  and  shelter.  Miss  Morcombe  is  standing  by  her 
father,  sheltered  by  his  ombrellay  and  enveloped  in  a  dark-bine 
cloak,  which  drapes  the  tall  foil  figure  from  head  to  foot.  In  the 
confusion  that  prevails  Herman  has  ample  leisure  to  scrutinise  the 
Squire's  daughter  unobserved. 

Yes,  she  is  handsome,  certainly ;  but  that  which  most  attracts 
Herman  Westray,  to  whom  a  handsome  woman  is  no  rare  spectacle, 
is  the  something  loftier  and  nobler  than  common  beauty  which  dis- 
tinguishes that  innocent  young  face.  The  modelling  of  the  features 
is  somewhat  large ;  there  is  that  fulness  of  outline  which  one  sees 
in  a  Greek  statue,  not  one  sharp  angle  in  the  face,  yet  the  lines 
supremely  regular.  The  complexion  is  not  fair,  but  has  that  fresh 
bloom  which  comes  of  an  open-air  life ;  the  eyes  are  darkest  gray, 
80  dark  that  till  they  turn  and  meet  his  own  Herman  thinks  them 
black ;  the  hair  darkest  brown,  and  superabundant,  for  the  thick 
plaits  coiled  closely  at  the  back  of  the  head  are  innocent  of  padding. 
Franker,  fairer  countenance  never  smiled  upon  mankind.  No  dan- 
gerous Circean  fascination  here — nothing  of  the  siren  or  the  Lorelei 
in  this  young  English  maiden — no  '  history'  in  het  glad  young  life. 
Herman  feels  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  happy  innocent  girlhood, 
and  draws  a  deep  breath  of  gladness,  as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a 
purer  atmosphere  than  the  air  6f  his  every-day  existence. 

A  thunder-peal  bursts  and  crackles  over  the  tent.  The  rain 
comes  down  faster  than  ever,  more  thunder  and  lightning,  then  a 
lull,  and  the  rain  grows^less. 

*  It's  holding  up,'  says  Dewrance,  who  has  been  to  the  door  to 
reconnoitre.  *I  really  think  we'd  better  get  away  while  we  can. 
You  and  your  papa  must  come  to  the  Cambria  and  have  some 
luncheon.  Miss  Morcombe.  I  shall  be  so  pleased  if  you  will,  and 
then  you  can  come  back  for  the  afternoon  performance.' 

*  Heavens,*  exclaims  Westray;   *  isn't  it  all  over?* 

'  No,  there's  another  contest  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  concert  in 
the  evening.' 

Herman  makes  a  wry  face,  whereat  Miss  Morcombe  -laughs 
joyously. 

'  You  don't  care  for  our  Eisteddfods,'  she  says,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  been  introduced  to  her. 

'  I  don't  admit  that.  The  Eisteddfod  is  charming  in  its  way, 
but,  like  all  other  good  things,  one  may  have  too  much  of  it.  I  pity 
the  people  who  are  coming  back  to  this  damp  tabernacle  this  after- 
noon.' 

'  Thanks  for  your  compassion,*  says  Miss  Morcombe.  *  I  wouldn't 
lose  "  Rejoice  greatly**  on  any  account.' 

*  There's  no  rain  now.  Miss  Morcombe.  You'd  better  come,' 
interjects  Dewrance,  offering  his  arm,  and  they  go  out — the  Curate 
and  his  fair  young  charge  in  front,  Westray  and  the  Squire  straggling 
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after.     The  piano  has  been  opened  again,  the  nmbrellas  are  down, 
and  another  juvenile  executant  is  slaughtering  Brinley  Richards. 

*  0,  I'm  afraid  I  forgot  to  introduce  you  to  each  other/  says 
Dewrance,  looking  back.  'Mr.Westray,  MissMorcombe.  Mr.  West- 
ray,  Mr.  Morcombe.' 

The  Curate  has  a  somewhat  offhand  manner  with  these  magnates 
of  the  land.  He  esteems  them  for  their  ancient  lineage,  their  broad 
acres,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  occupies  n  higher  intellectual  level, 
from  which  he  looks  down  upon  these  rustic  Philistines  urbanely. 
He  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  without  which  their  life  would  be  in- 
sipidity, and  is  calmly  conscious  of  his  claim  on  their  gratitude. 
What  can  be  more  magnanimous,  for  instance,  than  his  presence  in 
this  remote  Welsh  watering-place  ?  Has  he  not  dissevered  himself 
from  all  the  amenities  and  deUghts  of  progress  in  order  to  secure 
the  enlightenment  of  these  barbarians  ? 

'  Changeable  weather,'  says  the  Squire  with  a  friendly  air. 

'  Very.     Are  you  going  to  have  a  good  harvest  ?* 

*  Yes;  it'll  be  a  great  year  for  cereals.  Turnips  are  bad,  clover 
poor,  and  we've  had  hardly  any  hay  to  speak  of  on  account  of  the 
dry  summer.     This  is  a  sheep  country;  we  don't  grow  much  com.' 

'  So  I  perceive.  Charming  counky  for  ferns.  Plenty  of  lime- 
stone.    Miss  Morcombe  is  great  upon  ferns,  I  daresay.' 

^  Yes,  I  think  she  knows  all  about  everything  in  that  way.  She's 
great  in  horticulture.  I  call  her  my  head  gardener.  You  must  come 
over  to  the  Priory  and  see  her  rose-garden,  and  her  greenhouses.' 

Miss  Morcombe  is  questioning  her  companion  meanwhile. 

*  Did  you  say  Westray  ?*  she  asks  eagerly. 

*  Yes,  his  name  is  Westray.* 

'  Herman  Westray,  the  novelist,  the  dramatic  author  ?' 

'  The  same.* 

'  How  good-natured  he  looks,*  wonderingly. 

'  Did  you  expect  a  laughing-hyenaish  physiognomy  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  expected.  He  writes  like  a  man  who 
admires  nothing,  believes  in  nothing,  despises  the  world  he  lives  in, 
and  yet  he  writes  so  beautifully  that  one  feels  as  if  there  were  a 
mine  of  deep  feeling, under  all  that  cynicism.* 

'  A  mere  trick  of  the  trade,'  sneers  Dewrance.  '  Cynicism  has 
sold  wonderfully  well  ever  since  Thackeray  set  the  fashion,  and  these 
young  men  out-Herod  Thackeray,  without  a  tithe  of  his  genius. 
They  are  as  melancholy  as  Solomon  in  Ecdesiastes,  and  they  inlay 
their  Rochefoucauldism  on  a  groundwork  of  Byronic  passion.  They 
take  all  the  tricks  and  manners  of  departed  genius  and  make  an 
oUapodrida  of  their  own,  and  call  that  literature,*  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt, '  and  are  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  their  tawdry  mosaic,  and 
think  themselves  geniuses.' 

*  Mr.  Westray  doesn't  look  as  if  he  were  conceited,'  says  Miss 
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Morcombe  meekly.  She  has  read  his  books,  and  heard  of  his  come- 
dies, and  it  seems  to  her  a  privilege  to  see  him  in  the  flesh.  Livinp^ 
amongst  agricultural  surroimdings  and  purely  commonplace  people, 
she  may  be  forgiven  if  she  has  over-exalted  ideas  abont  a  popular 
writer.  After  all,  it  is  the  Philistines  who  are  readiest  to  worship 
notoriety,  which,  in  their  innocence,  they  mistake  for  renown. 

They  enter  the  pine-wood  avenue  that  leads  to  the  hotel.  The 
sun  has  shone  out  hotly  again,  and  all  the  piny  spikes  and  feathery 
fir-branches  glitter  with  raindrops,  as  with  innumerable  elfin-lamps-. 
This  avenue  is  dusky  even  on  the  brightest  day,  offering  welcome 
shade  and  coolness  after  the  glare  of  the  common. 

Mr.  Dewrance  leads  the  way  to  the  coffee-room,  sacred  to  the 
more  select  patrons  of  the  Cambria.  Hospitable  preparation  has 
been  made  for  this  festival  day  ;  the  sideboard  is  loaded  with  ham 
and  sirloin,  tongue  and  chicken.  The  Curate  makes  straight  for 
a  small  roimd  table  in  the  bow-window  that  looks  down  the  avenue 
to  the  sunlit  common,  just  the  nicest  spot  in  the  room.  Miss  Mor- 
combe and  Herman  Westray  seat  themselves  opposite  each  other, 
the  Squire  drops  into  a  chair  next  his  daughter,  and  Dewrance  goes 
to  the  sideboard  to  cater  for  his  guests,  and  to  press  one  of  the  busy 
native  waiters  into  his  service. 

Herman  has  plenty  of  time  now  to  study  the  fair  young  face  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cozy  round  table.  As  a  weaver  of  romance  he 
is  naturally  something  of  a  student,  and  in  any  stranger  may  find  a 
type.  He  looks  at  this  girl  thoughtfully,  reverently  almost.  She 
seems  to  him  a  creature  of  idyllic  purity.  There  is  a  freshness  about 
her  beauty,  a  youthful  candour  in  its  expression,  which,  to  his  fancy, 
is  the  very  spirit  of  rustic  innocence ;  not  the  innocence  of  milkmaid 
or  shepherdess,  but  of  a  damsel  of  lofty  race  reared  in  the  sweet  air 
of  her  native  hills,  simple  as  Perdita,  high-bred  as  Rosalind. 

She  is  certainly  beautiful,  more  absolutely  beautiful  than  he  had 
believed  her  at  first.  The  dark  rich  hair  which  waves  a  little  at  the 
temples,  the  clear  arch  of  the  pencilled  eyebrow,  the  noble  modelling 
of  mouth  and  chin,  might  satisfy  the  most  exacting  critic.  And  this 
is  no  doll-faced  beauty.     There  is  mind  in  that  fair  young  face. 

*  I  was  so  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Dewrance  that  you  are  the 
Mr.  Westray,*  she  begins  somewhat  shyly;  *  the  author  whose  books 
have  given  me  so  much  pleasure.' 

*  Have  you  really  read  them?*  asks  Herman,  delighted.  '  I  did 
not  know  my  scribble  had  penetrated  so  far.' 

*  Do  you  suppose  we  are  quite  BoBotians  ?  We  have  our  box 
from  Mudie  once  a  month ;  and  I  have  read,  at  least  I  think  I  have 
read,  all  you  have  ever  published.* 

*My  daughter  is  a  tremendous  reader,  devours  a  boxful  of 
literature  monthly — travels,  biographies,  Lord  knows  what.  I  be- 
lieve she  thinks  herself  a  cut  above  novels,  unless  they  are  some- 
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thing  out  of  the  common.  I  don't  know  how  she  finds  time  to 
open  a  book^  what  with  her  schools  and  her  hoitsekeeping  and  her 
gardening  and  her  chnrch-going.' 

*  There  is  generally  one  hour  in  the  day  that  I  can  contrive  to 
steal  for  a  qoiet  read,*  says  Miss  Morcombe,  *  and  perhaps  I  enjoy 
my  books  all  the  better  becanse  I  am  obliged  to  Umit  my  enjoy- 
ment.' 

*  Have  you  so  many  duties  V  asks  Herman,  with  only  a  languid 
curiosity.  His  interest  in  the  Squire*s  daughter  does  not  extend 
beyond  her  £gu^.  He  is  in  no  wise  concerned  to  know  the  manner 
of  life  she  leads  in  her  barbarous  fastness  amid  the  wild  fern-clothed 
hills. 

'  Many  duties  !*  exclaims  Dewrance,  coming  back  laden  with  a 
salad-bowl  and  cruet-stand,  and  attended  by  a  waiter  with  roast  fowls 
and  tongue  and  a  dainty  shoulder  of  lamb.  '  I  should  think  she  has 
indeed.  There  are  not  many  parish  priests  who  work  harder  than 
Miss  Morcombe.  You  should  see  her  schools.  I  don't  know  any 
in  England  so  perfect,  on  a  small  scale  of  course,  but  absolutely 
perfect.' 

Herman  pushes  back  the  loose  brown  hair  from  his  forehead  and 
gazes  at  Miss  Morcombe  with  a  puzzled  look.  He  has  ever  detested 
everything  that  verges  upon  strong-mindedness,  independence,  self- 
reliance,  in  a  woman.  The  women  he  has  admired  hitherto  have 
been  to  the  last  degree  helpless,  to  the  last  degree  frivolous ;  women 
who  were  more  concerned  in  the  supply  of  stephanotis  at  Covent- 
garden  than  in  the  price  of  bread;  women  who  would  have  thought, 
like  Marie  Antoinette,  that  when  bread  was  dear  the  poor  might 
take  to  eating  buns;  women  who  were  ready  to  die  if  they  missed  a 
favourite  opera,  and  had  neuralgia  if  their  dressmaker  disappointed 
them  ;  women  who  were  '  a  little  low'  on  the^slightest  provocation, 
and  required  to  be  sustained  with  pints  of  Pommery  or  Cliquot  be- 
tween breakfekst  and  kettledrum  ;  women  whose  high-priestess  was 
fashion,  and  whose  religion  was  dress  ;  whose  gravest  reading  was 
a  risque  social  article  in  the  Saturday  Review,  and  whose  poetry 
and  sentiment  were  derived  from  modem  French  novels. 

Such  women  as  these  Herman  had  hitherto  found  ineffably 
charming ;  not  good  enough  for  marriage,  or  the  unrestrained  con- 
fidence of  friendship,  but  delightful  for  airy  social  companionship. 
Womwi  with  whom  to  waste  a  summer  afternoon  at  Wimbledon  or 
Hurlingham ;  with  whom  to  discuss  the  last  fashionable  scandal  in 
cleverly-chosen  half  words ;  firom  whose  fair  hands  to  receive  the 
refreshing  cup  of  orange-scented  pekoe,  or  the  invigorating  glass  of 
vermuth.  With  such  as  these — the  useless  lilies  of  life's  field — he 
had  gailv  ridiculed  the  women  who  toil  and  spin — the  women  with 
mind;  me  serious  virgins  who  rise  at  cockcrow  on  saints'  days, 
and  are  never  found  with  lamps  untrimmed.     He  had   ridiculed 
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feminine  eflfort  of  all  kinds — philanthropic,  artistic,  Eyangelical,  or 
Anglican  ;  had  sconted  the  idea  of  feminine  duty  ;  and  had  taken 
for  the  motto  of  his  ideal  woman  the  lotos-eater*s  listless  hnrden, 
*  Let  us  alone.* 

And  now  hehold  him  face  to  face  with  a  young  woman  whose 
duties  are  manifold,  and  whose  calmly  beautiful  face  impressed  him 
as  no  other  face  has  done  since  those  days  of  adolescence  when 
every  fair-haired  schoolgirl  seemed  a  Helen. 

They  talk  about  literature,  t)ewrance  expounding  positive 
opinions  in  that  sledge-hammer  voice  of  his;  Herman  less  vehe- 
ment, but  more  trenchant,  his  wit  having  a  sharper  edge  than  the 
Curate's.  Miss  Morcombe  talks  unrestrainedly ;  her  favourite  poet 
is  Tennyson ;  her  favourite  poem,  the  Idyls  of  the  King.  For 
the  sensuous  in  art  and  poetry  she  has  no  sympathy — nay,  she 
shrinks  from  the  very  names  of  those  writers  who  are  its  chief  expo- 
nents, and  is  silent  when  Herman  praises  a  singer  of  the  De  Musset 
school.  She  has  read  no  French  novels,  but  she  knows  Chateau- 
briand and  Lamartine  by  heart,  Herman  discovers.  Rococo  rather, 
thinks  the  modem  man  of  letters>  with  his  catholic  appreciation  of 
modem  turns  of  thought.  This  Squire's  daughter  seems  to  him 
tolerably  well  read  in  all  that  is  best  worth  reading  ;  a  being  of  in- 
finite knowledge  as  compared  with  his  lilies  of  the  field,  who  take 
a  pretty  pride  in  their  ignorance,  and  make  it,  as  it  were,  a  new 
accompUshment  to  know  nothing. 

Dewrance  talks  of  art  while  he  mixes  the  salad.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  travelled  much,  and  leamed  many  things ;  among  others, 
the  making  of  a  salad,  on  which  he  prides  himself. 

'  What  an  insipid  business  luncheon  is  in  a  country  hotel  !*  he 
exclaims.  *  Now  I  could  take  you  to  a  restaurant  in  the  Seven 
Dials,  where  I  used  to  go  a  good  deal  before  I  was  in  orders,  and 
give  you  half  a  dozen  hora-d^oexivres  by  way  of  appetisers.  Here  one 
must  put  one's  trast  in  a  bowl  of  lettuces — no  tarragon  or  chervil — 
not  an  anchovy  for  love  or  money — the  nearest  lobster  to  be  heard 
of  at  Tenby.' 

Miss  Morcombe  confesses  to  an  appetite  which  does  not  require 
to  be  stimulated  by  anchovies  or  caviare. 

*Papa  and  I  breakfasted  at  seven,'  she  says,  *and  a  ten-mile 
drive  is  an  excellent  appetiser.' 

'  Strange  !'  thinks  Herman ;  '  here  is  a  woman  not  ashamed  to 
admit  that  she  can  eat.' 

His  social  sirens  have,  for  the  most  part,  languid  appetites,  but 
a  considerable  power  of  suction.  They  exhibit  a  placid  unconscious- 
ness when  attentive  serving-men  fill  and  refill  their  glasses,  and 
absorb  the  contents  thereof  unawares. 

The  luncheon  proceeds  gaily.  Dewrance  is  always  good  company, 
and  the  others  have  plenty  to  say.    The  Squire  eats  and  drinks  and 
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holds  his  peace.  He  is  neither  literary  nor  artistic ;  his  laud  is 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  he  has  cares  which  make  him  thoughtful. 
Herman  looks  at  him,  and  wonders  how  a  man  so  eminently  common- 
place can  have  such  a  daughter. 

Two  o'clock  strikes,  and  the  room  grows  clear.  The  second 
part  of  the  Eisteddfod  begins  at  half-past  two.  Miss  Morcombe  puts 
on  her  gloves,  an  operation  which  Herman  watches  attentively,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  interesting  spectacle  to  see  pale-gray  kid-gloves 
drawn  upon  a  pair  of  shapely  hands,  not  so  white  as  the  hands  of 
those  sirens  he  wots  of — somewhat  sunbrowned,  indeed,  but  the  per- 
fection of  form. 

'  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  go,  papa.  You  have  to  take  the 
chair,  you  know,  this  afternoon.' 

'  Yes,'  sighs  the  Squire,  *  it's  a  pity  Jones  doesn't  do  it.  He's 
better  at  that  kind  of  thing  than  J  am.' 

*  0  but,  papa,  you  know  what  you  ought  to  say :  the  pleasure 
you  feel  in  the  development  of  native  talent,  the  softening  and 
elevating  influence  of  music,  how  it  brightens  all  our  homes — the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  loftiest ;  and  how  glad  you  are  to  see  so 
many  familiar  faces  round  you,  all  smiling  and  happy;  and  how 
you  hope  this  first  Eisteddfod  ever  held  at  Llandrysak  will  not  be 
the  last;  and  how  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  maintain  the  custom 
among  us ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.' 

'  I  shouldn't  want  any  **  so  on"  or  *'  so  forth,"  if  I  could  get 
through  all  that,'  says  the  Squire.  *  You  women  have  such  glib 
tongues.     I  wish  you  could  speak  the  speech  for  me,  Editha.' 

'  I  wish  I  could,  papa.  I  should  like  to  stand  up  among  the 
people  I've  known  from  childhood,  and  tell  them  how  I  love  their 
customs  and  themselves.     Indeed,  I  wish  I  could.' 

*  And  indeed,  Editha,  you  would  do  it  well,  and  they  would  like 
to  hear  you.' 

They  rise  to  go,  Dewrance  and  Westray  both  in  attendance. 

*  You  won't  care  to  hear  any  more  of  the  Eisteddfod,'  says  Miss 
Morcombe,  smiling  at  Hermui. 

*  Yes ;  I  mean  to  attend  afternoon  service — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Dewrance,  the  afternoon  contest.' 

*  But  you  were  tired  of  the  music  this  morning.' 

*  I  shall  not  be  tired  this  afternoon.  If  five-and-twenty  young 
Welshwomen  come  forward  to  sing  ''Angels  ever  bright  and  fair" — 
it's  in  the  programme,  I  think — and  hold  on  for  hours,  I  will  show 
no  sign  of  impatience.  I  will  stand  "  Pious  Orgies"  like  a  lamb. 
I  will  submit  unconditionally  to  the  Welsh  song  in  character.* 

*  I'm  glad  you  have  a  comer  of  your  heart  to  spare  for  our  dear 
old  country,'  says  Editha,  with  a  pleased  look. 

*  I  only  hope  that  I  may  not  leave  more  than  a  comer  of  my 
heart  in  your  principality,'  he  answers,  with  ever  so  slight  a  smile. 

Thibd  Siuss,  Vol.  V.  P.S.  Vol.  XXV.  ^  C  C^r\nn]f> 
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They  go  back  to  the  tent  in  the  sunlight.  All  the  scene  is  gay 
and  bright ;  no  m(»re  umbrellas.  Smart  bonnets  and  feathered  hats 
shining  out,  little  the  worse  for  the  morning's  rain  ;  faces  smiling* 
and  rubicund^  after  copious  refreshment  of  a  teetotal  character  at 
Mr.  Gates's. 

Squire  Morcombe  makes  his  speech,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
his  daughter.  If  trite  and  somewhat  feeble,  he  at  least  appears 
friendly,  and  the  audience  cheer  lustily.  The  harp  strikes  up  with 
a  lively  Welsh  air ;  then  comes  '  Pious  Orgies,'  by  divers  working 
men  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  who  acquit  themselves  not  amiss,  for 
these  Welshmen  have  a  natural  love  of  and  capacity  for  music,  and 
sing  part-songs  with  the  zest  and  tunefalness  of  German  students 
trolling  out  their  Volkslieder. 

The  afternoon  wears  on ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  repetition,  but 
Herman  Westray  endures  with  resignation.  He  is  seated  next 
Miss  Morcombe,  and  is  making  a  study  of  her  character,  with  a 
view  to  putting  it  to  some  literary  use  by  and  by.  He  talks  to  her 
in  the  pauses  of  the  entertainment,  which  are  mmierous;  and 
although  '  Angels  ever  bright  and  fa^'  has  been  sung  seven  times 
consecutively,  he  thinks  the  contest  rather  too  short  than  other* 
wise  when  all  is  over,  and  Mr.  Morcombe  takes  his  daughter  to  the 
wagonette  which  is  waiting  for  them  outside,  in  company  of  various 
other  conveyances. 

'  I  wish  you  were  going  to  stop  for  the  concert,'  says  Dewrance. 

Herman  says  nothing,  but  has  his  desires  upon  the  same 
subject. 

*  I  wish  we  were,  but  it  is  such  a  long  drive  to  the  Priory,  and 
papa  likes  to  dine  at  home.' 

*  Never  got  a  decent  dinner  at  Llandrysak,'  answers  the  Squire 
decisively.  '  Bring  your  friend  over  to-morrow,  Dewrance,  and  let 
him  see  the  ruins  and  Editha's  conservatories.' 

*  I  should  be  too  delighted,'  says  Westray,  not  waiting  for  the 
Curate  to  respond. 

*  I've  been  thinking  of  bringing  him,'  replies  Dewrance,  '  remem- 
bering what  you  were  kind  enough  to  say  about  my  friends.' 

'Of  course,  of  course.  Be  sure  you  come  early;  we  lunch  at 
two.' 

Miss  Morcombe  is  seated  in  the  wagonette  by  this  time ;  they 
all  shake  hands  with  efiusion. 

'  Auf  Wiedersehen,'  says  Herman,  as  he  releases  Editha's  hand, 
with  just  that  shade  of  tenderness  which  he  is  apt  to  assume  in  his 
converse  with  women.  A  mere  trick  of  tone  and  manner,  perhaps,  but 
not  without  effect. 

'Editha,'  he  says  to  himself  softly,  as  he  and  Dewrance  walk 
up  the  avenue ;   '  a  fine  Saxon  name ;  it  suits  her  admirably.' 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Morcombe  ?'  asks  the  Curate 
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briskly.  ♦  A  superb  girl,  isn't  she  ?  A  woman  worth  any  man's 
winning.* 

'  A  woman  to  make  a  good  man  a  noble  wife/  answers  Westray 
gravely ;   *  but  a  woman  whom  a  worldly  man  ought  to  avoid.' 

*Why?' 

*  Because  she  is  not  of  the  world,  but  above  it.' 

'  Can  a  man  have  too  good  a  wife?*  asks  Dewrance  incredu- 
lously. 

'  I  can  imagine  no  greater  misfortune  for  a  man  than  to  be  mated 
to  a  woman  who  is  above  him.* 

'His  self-respect  or  vanity  would  be  wounded  by  finding  a 
superior  in  his  wife;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  mean  that  his  whole  life  would  be  out  of  joint.  To  be 
reasonably  happy,  or  fairiy  united,  a  man  and  his  wife  should  be 
on  the  same  level.  No  good  ever  came^  in  legend  or  fairy  tale,  of 
the  union  of  mortal  and  immortal.' 

'  Ah,'  sighs  the  Curate  dubiously,  '  you  have  such  a  romantic 
way  of  looking  at  things.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
with  Miss  Morcombe;'  this  with  a  deeper  sigh.  'I  am  not  too 
proud  to  say  that  I  think  myself  infinitely  below  her,  yet  I  am  bold 
enough  to  believe  that  I  could  make  her  life  happy  and  my  life 
worthy  of  her.' 

'  That  is  quite  possible.  But  you  are  a  better  man  than  I. 
You  have  definite  aims,  and  high  ones.  You  are  in  earnest,  and 
have  proved  your  earnestness  by  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  advantage. 
Now  I  have  no  aim  beyond  winning  a  certain  measure  of  transitory 
popularity,  and  as  much  money  as  publishers  or  managers  will  give 
me  for  my  wares.  Nothing  earnest,  nothing  exalted  therOi  And 
how  could  such  a  life  as  mine  mate  with  Miss  Morcombe's  ?  There 
is  not  an  hour  of  the  day  in  which  our  opinions  and  feelings  would 
not  difier.' 

'  Pourvu  that  you  have  not  committed  murder  or  forgery,  and 
that  your  worst  sin  is  want  of  earnestness,  I  don't  suppose  that 
Miss  Morcombe  would  be  afraid  to  undertake  your  reformation,' 
says  the  Curate,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness.  He  has  seen  that 
Westray  has  made  more  impression  upon  the  lady's  mind  in 
a  few  hours  than  he  has  been  able  to  make  in  two  months, 
despite  the  {iact  that  Editha's  sympathies  are  all  with  him  and  his 
work. 

*Upon  my  word,  Dewrance,'  says  Herman  seriously,  *if  I 
thought  there  were  the  slightest  danger  of  my  falling  in  love  with 
that  young  lady,  I  would  pack  my  portmanteau,  and  go  back  to 
Xondon  by  the  mail.' 

'  If  you  are  of  that  way  of  thinking,  pack  your  portmanteau,* 
replies  Dewrance  with  energy.  *  Editha  Morcombe  is  not  a  woman 
for  whom  a  man  can  measure  his  regard.    To  know  her  is  to  admire 
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her ;  and  who  can  tell  in  what  moment  admiration  may  ripen  into 
love?' 

'  I  am  not  afraid/  answers  Westray  lightly.  *  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  long  since  used  up  my  susceptibility,  and  in  the  second,  I 
detest  strong-minded  women.  Now  while  I  admit  that  your  Miss 
Morcombe  is  eminently  noble,  I  can  see  that  she  is  strong-minded.' 

*  She  is  certainly  not  wecA-minded,  and  she  thinks  for  herself.' 

*  Precisely.  Now  a  woman  who  thinks  for  herself  would  never 
do  for  me.  My  wife — if  ever  I  marry — must  be  subordinate  as 
the  moon  to  the  sun.  I  ¥dll  love  her  and  cherish  her  and  work 
for  her,  and  her  wigwam  shall  be  as  fair  as  my  toil  can  make  it ; 
but  my  squaw  must  be  a  fond  and  gentle  creature,  whose  thoughts 
and  likings  will  take  their  colour  from  mine.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  that  Editha  Morcombe  should  ever  be  reduced 
to  such  a  level !'  ejaculates  Dewrance  fervently. 
^^  *  My  dear  fellow,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible. 

"  It  were  as  weU  that  I  should  love  a  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it." » 


Chapter  II. 

'  H^las  je  n*06eral  vous  aimer,  m§me  en  r§ve  1 
C'eet  de  si  has  vers  vous  que  mon  regard  se  ISve  I 
C'est  de  si  haut  sur  mol  que  s^incllnent  vos  yeux  I' 

Thb  Squire's  injunction  to  be  early  has  not  been  forgotten.  Mr. 
Dewrance  and  his  Mend  drive  away  from  the  pine-groves  of  the 
Cambria  on  the  stroke  of  noon.  The  day  is  warm  and  bright,  the 
sky  almost  Italian ;  the  russet  hills  in  the  background  of  the  land- 
scape, the  verdant  undulations  of  the  foreground,  smiling  under  a 
vatdt  of  cloudless  sapphire ;  a  day  on  which  the  mind  goes  to  sleep, 
and  the  sensuous  delight  in  sunshine  and  beauty  is  paramount  in 
every  breast ;  a  day  on  which  life  loses  the  sharp  edges  and  angles 
of  care  and  thought,  and  lapses  into  the  indistinct  sweetness  of  a 
dream. 

Dewrance  drives  the  dog-cart.  He  is  always  ready  for  the  active 
duties  of  life ;  Westray  sits  beside  him,  for  the  most  part  silent, 
looking  dreamily  at  the  landscape,  which,  after  the  first  three  miles, 
is  new  to  him.  They  enter  a  region  of  wooded  banks,  where  oak 
and  larch  and  mountain-ash  grow  tier  above  tier  on  rough  ledges  of 
earth  rising  sheer  like  a  wall,  and  held  together  by  fern  and  inter- 
mingling roots ;  a  region  of  loftier  hills  and  deeper  valleys ;  a  region 
of  infinite  beauty. 

*  Yes,  it's  a  pity,'  says  Herman  at  last,  after  a  long  silence. 

'  What's  a  pity  ?' 

'  That  you  and  Miss  Morcombe  can't  make  a  match  of  it.  You 
would  suit  each  other  admirably.' 
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'Perhaps/  says  Dewrance;  'but  unfortunately  she  doesn't  see 
things  in  that  light.' 

*  Time  may  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact.' 

*  Do  you  think  if  I  had  any  chance  of  success  that  I  would  take 
you  there  ?' 

*  What,  have  you  so  exalted  an  idea  of  my  fascinations  ?'  asks 
Westray,  with  a  little  laugh. 

*  I  think  you  are  just  the  kind  of  man  to  attract  the  fancy  of  a 
girl  brought  up  like  Miss  Morcombe.' 

'  Well,'  sighs  the  man  of  letters,  '  I  have  told  you  my  ideas 
about  marriage ;  but  even  those  are  purely  abstract  notions,  which 
I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  reduce  to  personal  experience.  I  am  remark- 
ably well  oflf  as  a  single  man ;  I  enjoy  ever  so  many  privileges  and 
pleasures  which  I  should  lose  if  I  were  to  marry.  I  earn  more  than 
enough  money  for  my  own  requirements,  and,  indeed,  have  been 
able  to  invest  a  few  superfluous  thousands.  I  live  just  the  life  that 
pleases  me.  Why  should  I  exchange  the  known  for  the  unknown — 
placid  contentment  for  xmcertain  bliss?  Why  assume  responsi- 
bilities which  may  or  may  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  joys  they 
bring  with  them  ?' 

*  You  live  the  life  that  pleases  you,  you  say,'  replies  Dewrance, 
contemplating  his  friend  with  grave  scrutiny.  'Is  there  nothing 
unworthy  in  that  life — ^nothing  you  would  shrink  from  revealing  to 
your  mother  or  your  sister  ?' 

'Nothing — now,'  answers  Westray.  'I  do  not  say  that  my 
life  has  been  altogether  blameless,  or  that  there  have  not  been 
episodes  in  it  which  I  look  back  upon  with  regret.' 

*  And  at  two-and-thirty  you  hope  to  escape  all  future  tempta- 
tion— aU  peril  of  peace  or  character — without  the  safeguard  of  wife 
or  home  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?     You  are  content  to  stand  alone.' 

'I  have  my  duty,  which  is  more  than  wife  or  children,'  replies 
Dewrance  gravely.  There  is  a  quiet  depth  of  earnestness  in  tbo 
Curate's  character,  despite  its  surface  lightness. 

'Some  one  has  said  that  the  man  who  marries  has  given 
hostages  to  Fortune,'  says  Wegtray.  '  Now  I  am  not  so  sure  of 
Fortune  that  I  care  to  engage  myself  to  her  so  heavily.  Fortune 
may  be  friendly  enough  to  a  bachelor  who  asks  her  for  no  more 
than  a  bedroom  near  St.  James's,  and  the  run  of  two  or  three  clubs  ; 
yet  may  turn  her  back  upon  a  married  man  who  has  to  pay  house- 
rent  and  taxes  and  servants'  wages  and  milliners'  bills,  and  to 
take  his  wife  and  babies  to  the  sea-side,  and  send  his  eldest  boy 
to  Eton.' 

D6?n*ance  answers  with  a  sigh. 

'  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  civilised  life  is  a  problem,'  he  says. 
'  The  Maories  have  no  such  diflSculties.' 
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They  are  descending  into  a  valley,  a  deep  cleft  between  two 
hills ;  a  narrow  river — sorely  shrunken  at  this  dry  season — flows 
over  its  stony  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  in  a  verdant 
hollow  between  the  river  and  the  higher  ground  along  which  the 
dog-cart  is  driving  lie  the  ruins  of  Lochwithian  Priory. 

Little  of  these  remain — neither  archway  nor  tower— only  the 
solid  foundations  of  chapel  and  cloisters,  the  massive  stonework 
that  formed  the  steps  of  the  high  altai*,  the  broken  base  of  a  clus- 
tered column  here  and  there  at  an  angle. 

'  The  monks  of  old  had  a  knack  of  finding  the  pleasant  places 
of  this  earth,'  says  Westray.  *  Valleys  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
hiU-sides  famous  for  the  produce  of  unapproachable  mutton,  woods 
peopled  with  game.' 

'And  they  occasionally  planted  themselves  on  such  fertile 
spots  as  Mount  Athos  or  St.  Bernard,'  answers  Dewrance,  whose 
Anglican  mind  has  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  Church  of  the 
past. 

*  I  daresay  their  kitchen  was  built  over  that  trout-steam,  and 
that  the  scullions  washed  their  dishes  in  the  running  water,'  says 
Westray.  '  But  pray  where  do  our  friends  reside  ?  Do  they  encamp 
among  those  low  walls,  or  have  they  a  comfortable  cavern  in  the 
hiU-side?' 

*  The  new  Priory  stands  before  you,'  replies  Dewrance,  pointing 
to  it  with  his  whip. 

A  wind  in  the  road  has  brought  them  face  to  £ftce  with  the 
mansion  of  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  by  no  means  a  modem  habitation, 
but  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  with  steep  gables,  muUioned  windows, 
an  oriel  here  and  there  at  a  comer.  The  house  is  built  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  stands  above  the  raised  road  along  which  Dew- 
rance and  Westray  are  driving.  It  is  large,  rambling,  irregular,  and 
has  evidently  been  expanded,  but  not  \Nithin  the  last  century.  Time 
has  mellowed  i)ie  tints  of  the  masonry,  deepened  the  dark  red  of 
the  brickwork,  embroidered  the  massive  chimney-stacks  with  mosses 
and  lichens.  The  garden  lies  on  a  southward-fronting  slope,  and 
one  can  fancy  that  the  red  wall  yonder,  behind  the  house,  and  on  a 
higher  level,  is  rich  in  raddy  peaches  and  apricots ;  an  old-fashioned 
garden  overrunning  with  flowers.  Straight  gravel-walks  intersect 
square  grass-plats.  Here  stands  a  stone  sundial,  there  a  quaint 
old  fountain.  Baleigh  might  have  smoked  his  peaceful  pipe  in  just 
such  a  garden. 

'  Thank  Heaven  it  is  not  a  perky  modern  place,  all  stucco  and 
stuckupishness,'  cries  Herman. 

*  You  dislike  modem  houses  ?' 

'  I  would  go  ever  so  far  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  living  in  one  ; 
and  if  I  could  not  afford  Queen-squfure,  Westminster,  would  prefer 
Bloomsbury  to  Belgravia.     Even  Abbotslbrd,  despite  its  cherished 
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assodatiens  Jarred  iip<»i  me  a  little  because  I  knew  itci  meelisBTalism 
was  all  carton-pierre.' 

.They  are  at  the  lodge-gate  by  this  time.  Below  them,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  walled-in  on  three  sides  by  hills,  stands  a 
graystone  church  with  a  tall  spire,  modem  Gothic — small,  but 
perfect;  beside  it  the  village  school,  a  pretty  Gothic  bnilding, 
larger  tiian  the  sparse  population  of  the  district  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. An  inn  of  no  great  pretensions — the  inns  in  Wales  are  of 
small  account — and  a  little  cluster  of  cottages  make  up  all  that  is 
visible  of  the  village  of  Lochwithian.  Westray  looks  about  him 
wonderingly. 

^  It  is  like  the  end  of  the  world,'  he  says. 

The  gate  is  opened,  and  they  drive  up  to  the  Priory.  The  fine 
old  timber  porch  ofiers  a  cool  and  shadowy  shelter  from  the  blaz- 
ing day.  The  door  within  stands  hospitably  open,  and  they  can 
see  the  hall,  with  its  darkly-bright  oak-panelling,  and  fitful  gleams 
of  colour,  and  flash  of  armour  against  the  deep-hued  wood.  The 
light  from  a  painted  window  plays  and  flickers  upon  the  carved  coat- 
of-arms  over  the  lofty  chimney-board,  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
haU  in  shadow.  A  family  porkait  looks  out  here  and  there  through 
the  dusk. 

'  What  a  delicious  place !'  exclaims  Heiman.  *  Miss  Moroombe 
will  inherit  this  in  due  time,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Not  unless  her  two  brothers  and  their  young  families  perish 
untimely  in  order  to  make  room  for  her.' 

*  She  has  brothers,  then  ?* 

^  Yes;  one,  a  captain  of  artillery,  in  Bengal;  the  other,  incum- 
bent of  a  small  living  in  Devonshire.  Both  of  them  married,  and 
richly  provided  with  olive-branches.' 

*  Has  she  any  sisters  ?' 

*  One,  whom  she  idolises ;  older  than  herself ;  a  confirmed  in- 
valid; something  amiss  with  the  spine.  She  rarely  leaves  her 
own  room,  or  receives  visitors ;  but  she  and  I  are  firm  friends.' 

Three  or  four  dogs  come  out  to  look  at  the  arrivals,  and  recog- 
nise Dewrance,  and  are  friendly  to  obtrusiveness :  an  old  Scotch 
deerhound,  a  couple  of  grayhounds — numerous  in  this  part  of  the 
country — and  a  black-and-ten  colly ;  which  last  the  Curate  distin- 
guishes with  especial  kindness. 

*  Good  Lancelot,  brave  old  Lancelot !'  he  says,  as  the  animal 
fiawns  upon  him. 

^  The  colly  is  Miss  Morcombe's  favourite,'  remains  Westray 
sagely. 

*  How  do  you  guess  that  ?' 

*  By  inductive  reasoning.  The  favour  you  showed  him  enlight- 
ened me.' 

After  the  dogs  appears  an  elderly  sendng-man,  who  rings  the 
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stable-belly  and  takes  the  visitors  nnder  his  charge.  Before  he  can 
conduct  them  to  a  reception-room,  a  deep-set  oaken-door  opens, 
and  Editha  Morcombe  comes  oat  of  its  shadow  to  greet  them. 

Her  dress  is  of  some  palish-gray  stuflf,  of  wide  sweeping  folds 
and  simplest  fashion,  altogether  regardless  of  the  last  puffing,  pleat- 
ing, quilling,  flouncing,  or  gaging  ordained  by  Parisian  man- 
milliners«  Her  dark-brown  hair  is  arranged  with  classic  neatness ; 
«he  wears  a  linen  collar,  fastened  with  a  knot  of  rose-hued  ribbon. 
And  thus  attired,  tall,  svelte,  with  a  certain  dignity  of  carriage 
which  harmonises  with  her  nobility  of  feature  and  expression,  Editha 
Morcombe  seems  to  Herman  Westray  the  most  perfect  woman  he 
has  ever  seen.  She  is  not  the  most  beautiful,  or  most  bewitching^ 
or  the  loveliest,  or  handsomest  of  her  sex ;  she  is  simply  the  most 
perfect.  She  entirely  realises  to  his  mind  those  deathless  lines  of 
Wordsworth's,  about 

'  A  perfect  womao,  nobly  plannM,*  &c.  Sec, 

She  welcomes  them  with  a  gracious  cordiality ;  her  manner  to 
the  Curate  softened  by  a  gentle  reverence,  which  recognises,  his 
sacred  calling  even  in  the  familiar  converse  of  every-day  life. 

*  Papa  is  busy  with  his  bailiff,*  she  says,  *  but  will  join  us 
directly  he  is  disengaged.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  gardens 
before  luncheon  ?  We  have  just  half  an  hour,  and  we  can  show 
you  the  church  and  schools  in  the  afternoon.*     This  to  Westray. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  garden  of  all  things.  From  the  glimpse 
I  had  of  it  as  we  came  I  fancy  it  is  quite  my  ideal  garden.* 

'Really!*  she  exclaims,  brightening.  'I  am  so  fond  of  our 
garden ;  it  reminds  me  of  Tennyson*  s  poetry  ;  something  dreamy 
and  placid  and  quaint  and  old.  You  know  the  garden  in  ''Maud**?* 

'  I  know  that  there  is  a  garden  in  "  Maud,**  and  that  the  hero- 
ine is  invited  to  walk  in  it  at  just  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the 
morning — typhoid  and  diphtheria  rampant;  but  I  haven*t  the  faintest 
idea  what  the  garden  was  like ;  whether  it  consisted  of  one  acre  or 
ten;  whether  it  went  in  for  ribbon -bordering  and  bedding -out 
plants,  or  essayed  the  classical,  with  marble  statues  and  conical 
cypresses  and  junipers.* 

'  I  know  "  Maud's**  garden  by  heart,  and  it  was  like  ours,*  says 
Editha,  smiling,  as  she  leads  them  out  into  the  sunshine. 

It  is  a  dear  old  garden ;  that  one  fact  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  atmosphere  is  all  warmth  and  perfume.  With  the  odours  of 
manifold  Dijon  roses,  carnations,  jasmine,  clematis,  mignonette, 
lemon  and  oak-leaved  geranium,  tuberose — all  sweet  flowers  that 
blow — is  intermingled  the  thymy  scent  of  potherbs,  the  savour  of 
ripe  apples  from  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard  near  tft  hand. 

There  is  no  costly  range  of  hothouses,  like  the  Crystal  Palace 
in  little,  but  here  and  there,  in  odd  comers,  they  come  upon  a  small 
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low-pitched  greenhouse  squeezed  into  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and 
costing  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  pounds  in  the  building,  full  of  loveliest 
exotics  or  rarest  ferns,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  Miss  Morcombe's 
peculiar  care.  Not  for  the  decoration  of  a  luxurious  boudoir,  where 
sh6  may  dream  her  idle  hours  away,  does  the  Squire's  daughter  cul- 
tivate flower  or  fern.  The  best  of  them  are  all  saved  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  that  little  Gothic  church  which  Herman  has  marked  in  the 
hollow.  It  is  to  make  that  beautiful  on  saints'  days  and  church 
festivals  that  she  rears  her  seedlings,  and  rises  betimes  to  tend  her 
fernery,  and  plans  and  arranges  her  succession  of  fairest  blossoms. 
She  has  flowers  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  beautification  of  her 
father's  house  —  especially  her  invalid  sister's  rooms  —  but  the 
church  is  first  in  her  thoughts  and  aims.  Nor  are  her  pains  alto- 
gether without  tangible  reward.  The  country-people  flock  from  far 
and  near  to  Lochwithian  Church  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  on 
Ascension-day  and  at  the  Harvest  Thanksgiving;  and  Editha's 
soul  is  gladdened  by  the  enthusiasm  of  that  rustic  flock. 

One  of  the  modest  little  greenhouses  is  a  very  bower  of  stepha- 
notis ;  the  delicate  tendrils  clothe  the  low  sloping  roof  like  a  vine, 
the  waxen  sprays  hang  in  overpowering  profusion. 

'One  might  invent  a  new  suicide  here,'  says  Herman;  'much 
nicer  than  charcoal — done  to  death  with  sweetness.  And  pray 
what  do  you  do  with  all  these  blossoms.  Miss  Morcombe  ?' 

*  We  shall  want  them  all  for  the  reredos  and  reading-desk  at 
the  Harvest  Festival,'  she  answers ;  whereupon  Mr.  Westray  dis- 
covers that  the  fairest  produce  of  her  garden  is  dedicated  to  the 
church. 

*  A  pretty  amusement  for  young  ladies,  church  decoration,'  he 
remarks  lightly;  'much  better  than  point -lace  or  decalcomanie, 
and  with  some  use  in  it,  since  the  Beautiful  is  not  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  masses.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  some  solemn 
old  abbey  where  never  a  flower  has  bloomed  save  in  stonework 
sanctified  by  ages.' 

*  You  can't  have  your  solemn  old  abbey  in  every  parish,' 
answers  Dewrance,  '  and  God  who  made  the  stone  made  the 
flowers.' 

Herman  shrugs  his  shoulders.  He  thinks  the  subject  hardly 
worth  serious  discussion.  He  has  a  dim  sense  of  devotion  in  mighty 
medisBval  cathedrals,  or  looking  at  Vandyke's  awful  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  church  at  Antwerp,  but  his  religion  is  like  that 
of  many  men  in  his  generation — nothing  particular.  Yet  he  has  a 
feeling  that  religion  is  a  very  pretty  thii^  in  Editha  Morcombe,  and 
that  this  love  of  flowers  and  church  decoration  is  a  sweet  and 
womanly  sentiment.  She  is  very  good  to  the  poor,  Dewrance  has 
told  him,  to  little  children,  to  the  old  and  feeble,  to  the  sick  a  very 
angel  of  consolation  and  love.     All  these  things  seem  good  in  her, 
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and  he  feels  that  she  is  too  good  for  him;  that  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  marry  a  milliner  or  a  ballet-girl,  who  ate  peas  with  her 
knife,  and  had  hazy  ideas  as  to  the  objectiye  case,  than  to  be  mated 
to  such  parity  as  this. 

He  sighs  as  he  emerges  from  the  stephanotis  bower,  and  is  so 
lost  in  thought,  that  he  runs  against  an  energetic  gentleman,  stoat 
and  clerical,  with  a  kindly  smiling  countenance,  and  a  buli-terrier 
under  his  arm.  This  is  Mr.  Evan  Petherick,  incumbent  of  Loch- 
withian,  and  Editha's  great  ally.  A  saintly  man,  if  unselfishness, 
kindliness  of  heart,  and  unremitting  toil  for  others  are  in  any  wise 
the  elements  of  saintliness. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Petherick,'  says  Editha,  turning  to  him  with  an 
affectionate  look — he  is  a  second  father,  or  at  least  an  adopted 
uncle,  in  the  household — '  how  good  of  you  to  come  when  I  asked 
you !  I  knew  you  would  like  to  meet  Mr.  Dewrance,  you  and  he  get 
on  so  well  together.     Mr.  Westray,  Mr.  Petherick/ 

Mr.  Petherick,  who  has  yery  little  leisure  for  general  literature, 
greets  the  stranger  somewhat  carelessly,  and  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  if  this  young  man  is  the  Mr.  Westray.  He 
pounces  upon  Dewrance,  and  the  two  divines  walk  off  together  by 
the  sunny  wall,  where  the  peaches  are  ripening  behind  old  fishing- 
nets,  and  talk  clerical  talk,  and  are  happy. 

'  I  should  like  to  look  at  that  old  sundial.  Miss  Morcombe,  if 
I  may,'  says  Herman.  'If  I  may'  means  that  he  wishes  her  to 
show  him  that  relic  of  antiquity. 

They  walk  across  the  sunny  grass  together:  she,  tall  and 
straight  and  stately — *  queen-rose  of  the  garden  ;*  he,  taller  by  half 
a  head,  and  as  thoroughly  a  gentleman  in  outward  show  as  she  is  a 
lady.  He  has  a  faded  look,  as  of  having  grown  pale  for  lack  of 
daylight.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  worked  by  night,  and  lived  by 
night,  and  as  if  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  were  a  new  sensation  to 
him.  He  has  well-cut  features,  but  the  outline  of  his  face  is  too 
sharp  for  beauty — no  sculptor  would  choose  him  for  Apollo  or  An- 
tinous.  He  has  hazel  eyes,  large,  bright,  clear,  full  of  vivacity 
and  expression ;  hair  of  a  lighter  brown  than  his  eyes ;  whiskers  a 
shade  lighter.  The  chief  charm  of  his  countenance  lies  in  its  mo- 
bility ;  the  mouth  has  an  infinite  variety  of  expression.  He  is  a 
man  about  whom  people  rarely  make  up  their  minds  all  at  once ; 
a  man  who  improves  upon  closer  acquaintance,  his  friends  say. 

He  examines  the  sundial,  with  its  quaint  inscrq)tion,  and  then 
passes  on  to  the  stone  basin,  full  of  dark  weedy  water,  athwart 
which  gold-fish  are  glandng. 

'  Pets  of  yours,  this  finny  tribe,  I  suppose.  Miss  Morcombe  ?* 
hazards  Herman. 

Editha  is  sitting  on  the  broad  margin  of  the  pool,  and  throwing 
morsels  of  biscuit  to  the  voracious  inhabitants.     Herman  seats 
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himself  near  her,  and  thus  from  talking  of  gold-fish  they  slide  into 
more  serions  talk-— of  favourite  books,  favonrite  occupations — the 
dearest  interests  in  the  lives  of  each. 

'  You  live  ^ly  to  do  good  to  others ;  I  live  but  to  win  a  shred 
of  fame  for  myself/  says  Herman  at  last,  with  deepest  sigh.  '  How 
sorry  a  business  my  life  seems  beside  yours !' 

No  straighter  way  to  a  woman's  heart  than  self-depreciation. 
Editha  is  interested  in  him  from  this  moment. 

'  If  no  one  sought  for  fame,  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  greatness,'  she  replies  thoughtfully. 

'  The  most  lasting  fame  has  been  won  by  goodness  rather  than 
talent,'  answers  Hainan.  *  I  don't  suppose  to  Englishmen  there  is 
any  higher  name  than  Grace  Darling's  or  Florence  Nightingale's ; 
yet  these  owe  their  renown  to  noble  deeds,  and  not  to  genius. 
Come,  Miss  Morcombe,'  with  a  slightly  bitter  laugh,  *you  were 
praising  my  books  just  now ;  would  you  like  to  have  written  them  ?* 

*  No,'  she  answers,  raising  her  candid  eyes  to  his ;  *  because  to 
have  written  them  you  must  have  known  the  worst  side  of  human 
nature ;  and  God  has  given  me  a  happy  life  among  good  people.  I 
would  not  have  your  genius  at  the  cost  of  your  experience.' 

Herman  sighs,  and  is  silent,  looking  down  at  the  water  and  the 
frivolous  gold-fish  flashing  across  and  across  everlastingly,  as  if 
they  were  in  a  feverish  hurry  to  get  somewhere,  and,  having  got 
there,  panted  to  go  back  again.  Herman  knows  young  men  about 
town  who  are  as  unmeaningly  restless  as  these  gold-fish.  . 

A  gong  booms  in  the  hall  yonder.  The  dogs  bark.  The  two 
Churchmen,  who  have  been  pacing  up  and  down  by  the  peach-wall, 
gesticulating  violentiy,  now  turn  their  steps  towards  the  house. 

'  We  are  wanted  at  luncheon,'  says  Editha;  whereon  Herman 
rises  and  oflfers  her  his  arm,  which  she  takes  half-reluctantly,  as 
deeming  this  a  needless  ceremony. 

The  dining-room  is  oak-panelled,  cool,  and  dark,  like  the  hall. 
Here  are  more  family  portraits — Lelys  and  (Jainsboroughs  some 
of  them,  but  mostly  uninteresting ;  an  old  oaken  bufiet  is  well  sup- 
plied with  old  family  plate ;  a  rosewater  dish  in  silver-gilt  repousse 
work ;  a  two-handled  tankard,  puritanical  and  plain,  of  the  Crom- 
welUan  period  ;  and  bo  on.  The  table  is  furnished  amply,  beautified 
with  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  the  Squire,  who  has  finished  with  his 
bailiff — a  troublesome  man,  who  wants  steam-ploughs  and  threshing- 
machines,  and  no  end  of  expensive  machinery — greets  his  guests 
cheerfidly. 

'  I  hope  your  sister  is  pretty  well  to-day.  Miss  Editha,'  says  the 
Incumbent  of  Lochmthian,  when  he  has  said  grace ;  and  Herman 
remembers  that  Editha  has  an  elder  sister. 

'  She  is  better  than  usual,  thanks ;  it  is  one  of  her  good  days. 
You'll  go  and  see  her  after  luncheon,  won't  you,  Mr.  Petherick  ?' 
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*  Certainly,  if  I  may.' 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  Editha*s  greenhouses  ?'  inquires 
Mr.  Morcomhe.  *  Very  shabby  aflfairs  compared  with  conservatories 
in  general,  are  they  not  ?' 

'  I  never  saw  ferns  and  flowers  growing  in  greater  perfection/ 
answers  Herman. 

'  My  little  girl  has  built  every  one  of  those  hothouses  out  of 
her  pocket-money ;  and  she  and  Jones  the  gardener  have  been  the 
only  architects  employed.' 

*  If  Editha  told  me  she  was  going  to  build  a  pyramid  like  King 
Cheops,  I  don't  think  I  should  be  surprised,  or  doubtful  as  to  the 
result,'  exclaims  Mr.  Petherick.  '  She  has  energy  enough  for  any- 
thing— that  is  good,'  he  adds,  in  an  undertone. 

Dewrance  says  nothing,  but  gazes  at  the  Squire's  daughter  with 
eyes  of  worship.  The  Squire  smiles  with  a  senile  blandness,  fits  if 
his  daughter's  praise  was  a  sweet-smelling  savour. 

'  How  they  all  love  her  !'  thinks  Herman.  *  It  would  be  ridi- 
culous for  any  one  else  to  do  so.  She  lives  in  a  circle  of  praise 
and  love.  Hard  for  a  man  to  break  the  ring,  and  say  "  she  shall 
belong  to  me  only."  ' 

'  We  managed  to  build  the  schools  between  us,  at  any  rate,  Mr. 
Petherick,'  says  Editha  radiantly. 

*  *'  We"  is  the  idlest  flattery  on  your  part,'  replies  the  Rector. 
*  You  managed  to  build  them ;  you  gave — begged — borrowed  the 
money ;  you  drew  the  design ;  you  supervised  the  builders.  The 
foreman  told  me  his  men  never  worked  at  anything  else  as  they 
worked  at  your  schools.  "We  like  to  oblige  the  young  lady,"  they 
said  to  him,  '*  and  she  looks  right-down  pleased  when  we've  got  on 
a  goodish  bit."  That's  what  it  is  to  be  popular  with  the  working 
classes,  Editha.' 

After  luncheon  Dewrance  is  eager  to  take  Herman  ofi'to  the 
church,  when  Editha  comes  to  them,  with  a  curiously  earnest  look, 
as  Jf  she  were  about  to  approach  some  important  subject. 

*  If  you  would  not  mind,  Mr.  Westray,'  she  begins  shyly,  'I 
should  so  like  to  introduce  you  to  my  sister.  She  is  a  great  invalid, 
poor  darling,  and  rarely  sees  visitors  ;  but  she  has  read  your  books, 
and  been  interested  in  them ;  and  I  think  she  would  like  very  much 
to  see  you.     So  few  literary  people  come  our  way;'  with  a  smile. 

*  I  shall  be  honoured  and  happy,'  replies  Herman ;  but  he  fol- 
lows Editha  doubtfully,  fearing  that  he  may  be  about  to  be  intro- 
duced to  something  unpleasant — something  crooked  and  ugly — a 
stufiy  sick-room,  a  nurse,  and  physic-bottles.  The  rule  of  his 
life  has  been  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  unpleasing  things.  Even 
for  the  purposes  of  art  he  has  never  brought  himself  face  to  face 
with  horrors.  He  has  never  been  inside  a  hospital,  or  studied  the 
pauper  race  in  its  naked  misery,  or  haunted  dead-houses,  or  pene- 
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trated  the  abodes  of  crime.  His  monsters  have  been  developed 
from  his  inner  consciousness ;  his  morbid  anatomy  has  been  exer- 
cised on  creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 

He  follows  Editha  up  the  broad  oak  staircase,  where  every 
newell  is  surmounted  by  the  Morcombe  crest — a  lion  sejant  and 
regardant^ — into  a  well-lighted  gallery  with  many  doors.  One  of 
these  she  opens,  and  ushers  him  into  the  prettiest  sitting-roonf  he 
has  entered  for  a  long  time.  Boudoirs  blue  and  gold,  chintz  and 
satin-wood,  ebony  and  ormolu,  he  has  seen  without  number,  till 
their  very  splendour  has  become  hackneyed  and  commonplace ;  but 
a  room  like  this,  in  the  fiill  glory  of  the  summer  sunshine,  is  new 
to  him. 

The  walls  are  painted  white,  carved  garlands  of  flowers  and 
fruit  adorn  panelling  and  cornice,  an  old  Venetian  glass  over  the 
high  chimneypiece  reflects  a  set  of  dark-blue  delf  jars,  quaint  in 
shape,  perfect  in  colour.  In  each  comer  of  the  room  is  a  triangular 
glass  cupboard,  filled  with  rare  old  porcelain ;  in  one  window  there 
is  a  fern-case ;  in  the  other,  a  case  of  tiny  crimson-beaked  Indian 
birds.  The  chairs  and  tables  are  of  the  style  made  famous  by 
Chippendale  ;  the  draperies  are  embroidered  muslin,  lined  with 
rose-coloured  silk.  On  a  sofa  near  an  open  window  reclines  the  mis- 
tress of  the  chamber,  dressed  in  a  white-muslin  morning-gown,  with 
rose-coloured  bows.  There  is  nothing  unpleasant  to  afiright  Her- 
man's eye,  nothing  crooked  or  ugly.  He  sees  a  graceful-looking 
woman  recUning  on  a  sofa,  with  a  highly-intelligent  face  turned 
towards  him — Editha's  face  as  it  might  look  aged  by  ten  years, 
and  sharpened  by  sickness  and  pain.  He  is  interested  imme- 
diately. Suffering  which  assumes  no  revolting  shape  appeals  to 
his  best  feelings. 

'  Mr.  Westray,  my  sister,'  says  Editha,  after  gracious  saluta- 
tions on  both  sides. 

Herman  seats  himself  in  the  arm-chair  nearest  the  invalid; 
Editha  perches  herself  on  .the  end  of  the  sofa. 

*  Now,  Ruth,'  she  says  gaily,  *  you  can  ask  Mr.  Westray  as  many 
questions  as  you  like  about  his  books.  •  You  know  how  we  have 
talked  of  them.  Cross-examine  him  thoroughly ;  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery.  You  won't  mind,  will  you  ?'  half  apologeti- 
cally to  Herman. 

She  is  gayer,  more  unrestrained  than  he  has  seen  her  yet. 
This  elder  sister  is  her  second  self ;  she  is  doubly  strong  when  she 
has  Ruth  to  sustain  her. 

*  Can  I  object  to  the  question  from  such  fair  inquisitors  ?'  ex- 
claims Herman,  with  an  amused  look. 

*  Pray,  Mr.  Westray,  how  did  you  come  to  have  such  a  bad 
opinion  of  your  fellow-creatures  ?'  asks  Ruth  gravely. 

Herman  pulls  his  whisker  with  a  puzzled  air. 
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'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
mankind/  he  replies  thoughtfully ;  '  I  like  them  very  well  in  detail^ 
though  in  the  mass  I  am  ready  to  agree  with  Miss  Editha's  favour- 
ite, Tennyson,  that  '*  however  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a  little 
breed/' ' 

*Your  books  are  so  clever, '  says  Ruth  thoughtfully;  'but  I 
have  always  thought  it  a  pity  there  are  not  more  good  people  in 
them.' 

Westray  shrugs  his  shoulders. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Morcombe,  goodness  from  an  sesthetic  point  of 
view  is  the  reverse  of  interesting.  Faust  is  not  good,  Mephistopheles 
is  candidly  execrable ;  but  where  can  you  match  these  for  interest  ? 
Othello  is  a  grand  and  faulty  being,  overshadowed  by  the  splendid 
iniquity  of  lago,  for  whom  he  is  little  more  than  a  foil.  Macbeth 
belongs  to  the  criminal  classes.  Virtue  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that 
it  affords  few  opportunities  for  art.  Vice  and  crime  are  complex, 
many-sided,  and  offer  infinite  scope  for  the  literary  anatomist.  There 
is  no  ground  for  speculation  in  the  fact  that  a  man  does  right ; 
it  is  only  when  he  errs  that  he  becomes  enigmatic  and  interest- 
ing.' 

'Yet  Goldsmith  has  ventured  to  depict  characters  that  are 
almost  faultless.' 

'  Goldsmith  was  a  humorist,  and  could  afford  to  paint  virtue. 
Humour  relieves  the  insipidity  of  his  hero's  benevolence ;  but  Prim- 
rose described  by  a  man  without  humour  would  have  been  an  into- 
lerable nuisance.' 

'  Thackeray  has  given  us  a  Colonel  Newcome.' 

'  A  humorist  again.  With  any  one  less  than  Thackeray  the 
dear  old  colonel  would  have  been  an  ineffable  twaddler.  And  you 
will  allow  that  even  Thackeray's  finest  piece  of  work  is  not  good 
Colonel  Newcome,  but  bad  Becky  Sharpe.' 

Ruth  sighs,  and  looks  at  him  for  a  minute  or  go  with  dreamy 
eyes,  deep  in  thought. 

'I  wonder  sometimes,'  she  says  presently,  'that  among  so 
many  books  written  for  this  generation,  there  are  so  few  that  seem 
calculated  to  make  people  better.' 

Westray  shrugs  his  shoulders  again,  and  begins  to  think  this 
white -panelled  chamber  is  something  of  a  trap.  Here  he  sits, 
helpless,  between  two  serious-minded  young  women — he  who  has 
ever  set  his  face  against  female  serious-mindedness. 

*  That  is  why  I  love  Tennyson,'  cries  Editha  triumphantly ; 
'  one  cannot  read  him  without  feeling  better  and  braver ;  he  raises 
the  whole  tone  of  one's  being.  His  Arthur  is  the  prince  of  gentle- 
men; his  Enid  is  the  type  of  noblest  womanhood;  Dora,  the 
Gardener's  Daughter,  the  Miller's  Daughter,  Lady  Clare — who  has 
ever  painted  such  a  gallery  of  true  and  pure  women  ?' 
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'One  Greichen — ^victdm  and  fallen — is  to  my  mind  worth  the 
whole  boiling,'  says  Hennan  irreverently. 

Tennyson  is  the  Aristides  of  modem  literature,  and  younger 
singers  are  apt  to  grow  weary  of  hearing  him  praised. 

Happily  for  Herman  Westray,  Mr.  Petherick  peeps  in  at  the 
door,  the  boll-terrier  nnder  his  arm. 

'  I  thought  yon  would  like  to  see  Topsy,'  he  says  to  Miss  Mor- 
combe. 

Topsy  is  on  the  sofa  in  a  moment,  performing  wild  evolntions 
over  the  invalid's  frilled  mnslin  draperies,  and  nestling  against  her 
pale  cheek. 

'  Go  and  show  Mr.  Westray  the  chnrch,  Editha,'  says  the  Sector, 
handing  her  a  key ;  '  Dewrance  is  waiting  for  yon  somewhere,  I  be- 
lieve.    Yonr  sister  and  I  are  going  to  have  a  long  talk.' 

Bnth  smiles  at  him  tenderly ;  he  is  one  of  her  most  cdierished 
friends.  Those  patient  fingers  of  hers  are  never  tired  of  working 
for  his  poor.  He  tells  her  all  the  troubles  of  his  life — other  people's 
troubles,  for  the  most  part — and  she  gives  him  comfort  and  counsel. 
There  is  a  heavenly  repose  for  him  in  this  quiet  room;  Ruth's 
society  is  the  holiday-time  of  his  every-day  life. 

Editha  and  Herman  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  by  a  shrubbery 
path  down  by  the  side  of  the  hill,  to  a  little  gate  which  opens  into 
the  churchyard. 

'  A  pretty  church,  isn't  it  ?'  asks  Editha,  looking  up  at  the  slim 
Gothic  spire,  with  its  trefoiled  finials  and  quaint  waterspouts. 
*  My  dear  mother  built  it  the  year  before  she  died.  It  was  her 
legacy  to  Lochwithian.' 

'Mother  an  heiress,  evidently,'  thinks  Hennan. 

They  go  into  the  church  together,  and  Westray  praises  the 
interior  warmly. 

It  is  very  perfect  in  its  way,  every  detail  carried  out  with  extreme 
care.  There  is  no  pretence  to  splendour,  but  an  exquisite  purity  dis- 
tinguishes all.  The  prevailing  tones  are  gray  and  white — polished 
Aberdeen  granite  and  purest  white  marble.  There  is  a  memorial 
window  over  the  altar — Christ  bearing  the  cross,  copied  from  a 
famous  BafiiEielle ;  and  on  each  side  a  smaller  window — one,  the 
Good  Shepherd;  the  other,  the  Light  of  the  World.  •  These  make 
a  glow  of  colour  in  the  narrow  chancel. 

They  go  into  the  vestry,  where,  over  a  fine  old  oak  muniment 
chest,  hangs  a  careful  water-colour  copy  of  Vandyke's  Crucifixion. 

'  Who  painted  that  ?'  asks  Hennan. 

'  My  sister ;  she  used  to  be  very  fond  of  painting  when  she  was 
stronger.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  was  ever  very  strong,  or  able  to 
move  about  much ;  but  she  has  been  weaker  lately.  The  Catigue 
of  holding  an  easel  would  be  too  much  for  her  now.' 

*  How  sad  for  her !     This  copy  is  remarkably  good.' 
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'  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  yon  say  that/  exclaims  Editha,  bright-^ 
ening. 

'  Your  sister  seems  to  be  as  clever  as  she  is  charming.' 

*  You  think  her  nice  ?  It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  her  praised.  She 
is  so  goody  utterly  perfect^  I  sometimes  think;  for  I  never  dis- 
covered any  fault  in  her.  She  has  borne  sufifering  with  a  sublime 
patience.  She  is  all  charity,  and  love,  and  thought  for  others. 
Sinless  herself,  she  is  full  of  mercy  for  sinners.  When  Mr.  Pethe- 
rick  has  a  difficult  subject  among  his  people,  he  brings  the  person 
to  my  sister.  I  have  never  known  Ruth's  influence  fail.  She  has 
softened  the  hardest  hearts.' 

'  You  have  reason  to  be  proud  and  fond  of  her,'  replies  Herman, 
touched  by  her  enthusiasm.  The  women  of  his  peculiar  circle  are 
not  given  to  unmeasured  praise  of  their  sisters. 

'And  now  will  you  show  me  the  ruins?'  he  asks.  'I  am 
curious  to  explore  the  foundations  of  the  old  Priory.' 

'I  can't  imagine  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Dewrance,'  says 
Editha,  feeling  that  she  is  not  behaving  fairly  to  one  guest  in  de- 
voting herself  exclusively  to  the  other. 

'  He  is  with  Mr.  Morcombe,  no  doubt.  It  is  nearly  five,  and  I 
know  he  means  to  leave  here  at  half-past.  Please  show  me  the 
ruins.' 

*  Come  along,  then,'  laughs  Editha,  'if  you  are  so  anxious  to 
see  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  come  here 
again.' 

*  None,'  says  Herman,  '  except — '  and  at  that  word  stops  dead. 
Editha  does  not  observe  the  unfinished  sentence.     She  leads 

him  through  the  Priory  stables,  and  across  a  newly-planted  orchard 
to  the  verdant  hollow  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls  stand,  lichen- 
darkened,  with  mosses,  spleenwort,  and  various  members  of  the 
ferny  tribe  flourishing  in  the  interstices  of  the  rough  gray  stones, 
honeycombed  by  wind  and  weather ;  and  then  when  she  has  shown 
him  the  remains  of  wall  and  column  they  cross  a  little  wooden  bridge, 
and  stray  ever  so  far  along  the  bank  of  the  narrow  stream,  the  wooded 
hill-side  towering  above  them,  and  at  their  feet  flowering  rushes  and 
yellow  water-lilies,  and  a  profusion  of  forget-me-nots,  pink  and 
blue. 

Here  they  talk  of  all  manner  of  things,  and  forget  the  inexorable 
march  of  time ;  and  Herman  Westray  acknowledges  within  himself, 
wonderingly,  that  even  the  society  of  a  serious-minded  young  lady 
may  be  pleasant. 

*It  is  all  very  well  among  these  Welsh  hills,'  he  reasons; 
*  one's  mind  is  attuned  to  this  kind  of  thing.  But  if  I  were  to 
meet  Editha  Morcombe  in  London  next  season,  I  daresay  I  should 
find  her  awfully  slow.' 

An  hour  later,  and  the  two  young  men  have  driven  away  in  the 
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dog-cart,  after  the  refreshment  of  five-o'clock  tea,  and  Editha  sits 
on  the  end  of  her  sister's  sofa,  discussing  their  new  acquaintance. 

*  Do  you  like  him,  Rath  ?  Do  you  think  him  as  nice  as  his 
books?  You  are  such  a  judge  of  character,  darling,  I  want  to 
know  if  you  really  like  him.' 

Ruth  pauses  thoughtfully  before  replying. 

*  He  has  a  clever,  interesting  face,  dear ;  and  I  think  he  is 
better  than  his  books.  But  then  you  know  they  never  impressed 
me  favourably,  brilliant  as  they  are.  Yes,  I  think  him  very  nice, 
Editha.  But  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  that  you  should  think 
of  him  too  favourably.* 

'  "Why,  you  absurd  darling !'  cries  Editha,  blushing  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair,  '  I  have  only  seen  him  twice  in  my  life,  and  may  never 
meet  him  again.  He  came  here  to-day  to  dee  the  Priory,  not  to 
see  me.  And  I  believe  he  is  going  away  from  Llandrysak  almost 
immediately.' 

'I  hope  it  maybe  so,  dearest,'  says  Ruth;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  resumes  with  deepest  earnestness :  *  0,  my  darling,  you 
know  that,  come  when  it  may,  our  parting  will  almost  break  my 
heart ;  but  Heaven  knows  that  I  would  not  delay  that  bitter  time 
for  an  hour  if  I  thought  it  was  for  your  happiness  to  leave  me.  Let 
the  husband  of  your  choice  be  but  worthy,  dear,  my  warmest  affection 
shall  go  with  him  when  he  takes  you  from  me.' 

*  Why,  you  silliest  Ruth  !  who  was  talking  of  partings,  or  hus- 
bands, or  any  such  dismalities  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  so  wonderful 
a  creature  that  a  man  cannot  see  me  without  wanting  to  marry  me  T 

*  If  he  saw  you  with  my  eyes,  dear,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  pass  you  by.' 
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'  Thebe  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn ;'  and  unless  I  am  veiy  much 
mistaken,  the  sage  dictum  which  I  have  just  quoted  has  been  re- 
quoted  innumerable  times,  and  there  is  certainly  no  novelty  in 
being  reminded  of  the  Wise  Man^s  warning.  In  particular  does 
Solomon's  postulate  hold  good  in  literary  matters.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  one  novel,  poem,  or  play  in  the  whole  domain  of  letters 
which,  were  its  plot,  its  incidents,  its  characters,  and  even  its  dia- 
logue, traced  back  to  the  remotest  and  most  recondite  sources^ 
would  be  found  wholly  original.  We  know  that  Hamlet  has  no 
claim  to  originality ;  we  are  aware  that  Tartuffe  has  none  ;  and  I 
should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  most  original  (as  originality  is  understood)  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  dramatists  of  the  present  day,  had  taken 
the  leading  idea  in  his  Palace  of  Truth  from  some  little  French 
tale  or  another — say  a  nouvelle  by  Madame  de  Genlis;  and  in  that 
case  Mr.  Gilbert  would  be  only  a  borrower  from  a  borrower,  for 
Pamela's  mamma,  in  the  article  of  literature,  was  a  downright 
brigand.  But  the  Palace  of  Truth  is  a  capital  piece,  nevertheless* 
There  is  nothing  original.  For  example,  the  notion  which  has 
inspired  the  composition  of  the  present  paper  is,  distinctly,  as  lacking 
in  originaUty  as  the  title  I  have  affixed  to  it.  Everybody  knows 
that  among  the  minor  writings  of  Swift  there  are  none  more  replete 
with  minute  observation,  sly  humour,  and  bitter  satire  than  the 
famous  Directions  to  Servants ;  and  at  the  first  blush  to  hint  that 
these  directions  are  manifestly  founded  on  a  work  which  was  first 
printed  when  Jonathan  Swift  was  a  little  boy  might  appear  as 
atrocious  a  crime  of  Z^ae-literature  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  the 
voyage  to  Liliput  is  not  an  original  idea,  and  that  there  were  many 
verbal  predecessors  to  the  Modern  Polite  Conversation.  Such  is 
the  case,  nevertheless.  The  surprising  adventures  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver  are  founded  on  a  very  old  story-book  indeed ;  and  Modem 
Polite  Conversation — that  is  to  say,  one  made  up  wholly  of  familiar 
proverbs,  vulgar  locutions,  and  word-cappings  employed  in  impudent 
repartee — had  a  very  quaint  prototype  in  an  anonymous  tract  pub- 
lished for  *N.  Barbour,  at  the  Christopher's  Bote  on  London 
Bridge,'  in  1578.  Again,  the  sage  reflection,  *  Party  is  the  mad- 
ness of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few,'  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the 
list  of  '  Thoughts  on  various  Subjects'  in  the  last  volume  of  Sheri- 
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dan's  edition  of  Swift.  Yet  Leigh  Hunt  (the  first  page  of  the 
Examiner  for  at  least  ten  years  will  prove  what  I  say)  habitually 
ascribed  the  saying  about  party  to  Pope.  Defoe,  with  greater 
reason^  is  likewise  credited  with  having  uttered  an  observation  very 
obvious  and  palpable  to  all  political  writers  (and  Pope  was  not  a 
writer  on  politics) ;  but  Defoe,  if  he  used  the  phrase,  borrowed  it 
very  likely  from  some  old  French  essayist,  who  had  borrowed  it 
from  some  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  philosopher,  who  had  borrowed 
it  from  the  Egyptian  magi,  who  had  purloined  it  from  the  Ghaldseans, 
who  were  indebted  for  it  to  the  devil.  El  diablo  es  sabio  porque 
es  viejo — *  the  devil  is  sagacious  because  he  is  so  old,'  say  the 
Spaniards ;  and  Satan  has  an  amazingly  copious  resource  of  wise 
saws  and  ancient  and  modem  instances,  with  the  repetition  of  which 
yon  are  supposed  to  console  yourself  after  you  have  been  ruined 
body  and  bones  by  following  the  promptings  of  the  fiend,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  impulses  of  your  own  heart  and  the  warnings  of  your 
own  conscience.  I  very  strongly  believe  that  the  larger  amount 
of  what  we  term  worldly  wisdom  comes  directly  from  the  devil. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  plagiarism,  conscious  or  unconscious  ; 
nay  with  great  minds  usually  of  an  unconscious  kind.  Take  the 
immortal  Tale  of  a  Tub.  *  What  a  mind  I  had  when  I  wrote  that 
book!'  Swift — crippled  by  i^e,  stunned  by  surdity,  and  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  madness — said  once,  taking  down  the  wonderful  satire 
from  his  library  shelves.  Take  the  Directions  to  Servants.  In 
this  marvellous  exercitation  of  solemn  waggery,  this  concentrated 
yet  exhaustive  treatise  on  '  the  way  not  to  do  it,'  we  find  directions 
laid  down  by  which  the  butler,  the  cook,  the  footman,  the  coach- 
man, the  groom,  the  waiting-maid,  and  so  forth,  all  receive  elaborate 
instructions  how  best  to  shiri^  their  duties,  to  bungle  over  their 
work,  to  gratify  their  own  appetites  and  consult  their  own  interests, 
and  generally  to  do — ^well,  what  servants,  without  needing  any 
'  directions'  at  all  from  dignified  clergymen,  exhibit  the  highest  ap- 
titude and  the  cheerfullest  alacrity  in  doing  in  this  present  year  of 
grace.  When  Swift  had  come  to  an  end  of  this  savage  satire,  he 
seems  to  have  repented  himself  a  little — a  very  rare  occurrence  with 
the  Dean — of  what  he  had  done;  thus  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
which  contains  the  well-nigh  infernally  malicious  ^  directions'  to  the 
tutoress  or  governess  (who  is  placed  appropriately  after  the  washer- 
woman), and  who  is  bidden  to  say  that  '  the  children  have  sore  eyes 
and  Miss  Betty  won't  mind  her  book,'  and  who  is  furthermore  in- 
structed to  '  make  the  misses  read  French  and  English  novels,  and 
French  romances,  and  all  the  comedies  writ  in  King  Charles  U. 
and  King  William's  reign,  to  soften  their  nature,  and  make  them 
tender-hearted.'  The  malevolent  teaching  of  this  concluding  chapter 
is  followed  by  a  perfectly  practical  and  sensible  set  of  directions  for 
the  use  of  domestics.    *  They  were  both  written  with  the  same  de- 
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sign,'  observes  the  author,  *  thoagh  in  a  very  different  manner.' 
The  Dean  might  have  added,  *  and  a  very  different  spirit.'  *  It  will 
easily  be  perceived/  the  writer  adds,  that  these  (the  new  series)  are 
to  be  understood  literally,  and  the  latter  ironically.  Thus  literally 
the  reverend  director  proceeds  to  tell  the  groom  that  he  must  be 
mounted  before  his  master ;  that  in  putting  up  his  horses  he  must 
choose  the  place  farthest  from  the  stable  door  (is  this  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  steed  which  is  nearest  the  door  is  the  Ukeliest  to  be 
stolen  ?) ;  that  he  is  never  to  keep  more  than  forty  yards  before  or 
after  his  master,  unless  he  commands  him ;  that  in  the  morning  he 
must  not  allow  the  drawer  to  carry  the  bill  to  his  master,  but  must 
first  examine  it  himself  and  check  all  the  items,  with  a  view  to  the 
detecting  any  overcharges  (does  not  this  seem  to  offer  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  the  groom,  the  '  drawer,'  and  the  landlord  of  the 
inn  to  revise  and  settle  the  bill,  and  so  '  cook'  the  accounts  that  the 
total  may  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  except  the  gentleman  who 
has  to  pay  it  ?).  The  travelling  servant  is  also  directed  to  taste  the 
ale,  and  tell  his  master  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  when  his  master 
sups  the  servant  is  to  take  care  that  the  salt  is  dry  and  powdered, 
the  bread  new  and  clean,  and  the  knives  sharp.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, in  this  connection,  that  all  gentlemen  who  take  supper  do 
not  like  new  bread.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  story  of  the  arrogant 
French  marquis,  who,  halting  at  an  inn  one  night,  demanded  some 
stale  bread  at  his  repast.  *  There  is  none,  my  lord,'  said  the  auber- 
giste  deferentially.  *  Qu'on  m'enfasse,  alors' — 'Let  some  be  made, 
then' — was  the  characteristic  reply  of  his  lordship.  This  story  has 
always  struck  me  as  being  next  in  excellence  to  the  anecdote  of  the 
gentleman  known  as  *  Arbitrary  John,'  who,  on  being  supplied  with 
salt  fish  at  an  hotel  dinner-table,  demanded  parsnips.  '  There  are 
no  parsnips,  sir,'  murmtlred  the  landlord,  rubbing  his  hands  ner- 
vously, for  he  knew  his  customer.  '  Let  there  be  parsnips  /' 
thundered  Arbitrary  John.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  ; 
and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  vegetables  so  inexorably  '  re- 
quisitioned' procured  themselves,  and  boiled  themselves,  and  served 
themselves  up  at  table,  with  a  low  bow  (I  have  seen  parsnips  bow 
and  mangel-wurzel  dance  in  a  pantomime),  somehow.  Dr.  Swift's 
model  travelling  servant  is  then  enjoined  to  choose  a  warm  room  for 
his  master,  with  a  lock  and  key  in  order.  He  is  instructed  to  call 
immediately  for  the  sheets,  and  to  see  them  well  aired  at  a  large 
fire  ;  to  feel  the  bed,  blanket,  bolster,  and  pillow,  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  dry;  and,  finally,  he  is  strictly  desired  to  carry  with  him  a 
stirrup-leather,  an  awl,  twelve  horse-nails,  a  horse's  fore-pick,  and  a 
hammer,  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  road;  together  with  a  bottle- 
screw,  a  penknife,  needles,  thread,  pins,  and  worsted,  and  some 
plaster  and  scissors.  He  is  to  search  under  his  master's  bed  before 
that  grandee  retires  to  rest,  lest  a  cat  or  something  else  (possibly  a 
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robber)  should  be  under  it ;  and  when  his  master  is  snugly  between 
the  sheets,  the  trusty  Leporello  is  to  lock  the  door  outside,  and  keep 
the  key  in  his  pocket  until  morning.  But  suppose  that  his  master 
has  a  fit  in  the  night  ?  Tant  pis  pour  lui,  I  suppose ;  although 
we  must  remember  that  in  those  remote  and  primitive  days  there 
were  body-servants  who  were  accustomed  to  sleep  on  a  mattress 
stretched  on  the  ground  across  the  threshold  of  their  masters'  bed- 
chambers. So  across  their  imperial  masters'  doors  did  Constant 
and  Louis,  the  valets  of  the  First  and  the  Third  Napoleon,  slumber. 
As  regards  the  body-servant  of  Swift's  time,  he  was  habitually  sworn 
at  and  abused  by  his  master ;  and  when  the  latter  was  quarrelsome 
or  drunk  he  did  not  see  the  slightest  harm  in  kicking  and  beating  his 
servant.  Yet  somehow  the  domestic  loved  his  master,  and,  as  a 
rule,  served  him  faithfully ;  and  when  he  (Leporello)  got  drunk, 
which  was  usually  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  his  master  was  often 
good  enough,  after  thrashing  him,  to  look  over  the  little  peccadillo, 
and  retain  him  in  his  service.  There  are  no  more  whimsical  pass- 
ages in  the  Journal  to  Stella  than  those  in  which  Swift  complains 
of  the  chronic  drunkenness  of  his  Lish  valet ;  and  yet  a  couple 
of  days  after  the  rascal  has  scandalously  misbehaved  himself  we  find 
Swift  ordering  him  a  new  suit  of  livery  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  "With 
the  injunction  to  the  travelling  servant  to  see  that  his  master's 
boots  be  well  dried  and  '  liquored' — with  beer-grounds,  I  apprehend 
— overnight,  the  Dean  somewhat  abruptly  concludes  those  *  direc- 
tions' which  are  to  be  construed  literally,  and  not  ironically.  He 
says  nothing  which  may  tend  to  guide  the  butler,  the  cook,  the 
footman,  and  id  genus  omne,  in  the  paths  of  rectitude.  It  would 
really  seem  as  if  the  great  man  had  not  the  heart  to  be  good- 
natured  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a  stretch.  There  appeared 
always  to  stand  behind  him  a  mocking  fiend,  who  poured  fresh  re- 
lays of  gall  into  his  inkstand,  and  continuously  nibbed  a  quill  from 
the  wing  of  a  vulture  for  him.  It  was  not  Swift's  business  to  show 
mankind  how  they  might  become  good.  His  vocation  it  was  to  turn 
the  cruellest  of  satiric  buUseyes  upon  them,  and  show  them  how 
hideously  and  hopelessly  bad  they  had  become.  Yet  who  shall  say 
that,  very  far  within  himself,  the  illustrious  writer  may  not  have 
possessed  the  kindest  and  softest  of  hearts.  But  a  huge  tortoise 
may  have  a  heart  as  benevolent :  only  a  broad- wheeled  wagon  may 
pass  over  his  carapace  without  any  impression  being  made  in  his  in- 
ternal arrangements.  You  can't  get  at  him,  until  you  cut  his  throat, 
and  serve  him  up  as  callipash  or  callipee ;  and  then  you  find  out 
what  a  kindly  and  soft-hecurted  fellow  he  was.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  had  an  inkling  of  this  when  she  wrote  that  wonderful  Une 
about  *  the  heart  of  a  man'  in  her  song  of  *  The  Great  God  Pan.' 

*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.'     Mrs.  Browning  herself 
may  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  her  exquisite  poem  from  Lucretius  or 
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Calpumius;  but  touching  these  *  Directions  to  Servants,'  I  may  men- 
tion that  only  recently,  while  rummaging  about  the  stores  of  quaint 
and  curious  books  at  Mr.  Parson's  in  the  Brompton-road,  I  came 
upon  an  odd  little  book  called  the  Queen-like  Closet,  or  rich  Cabinet, 
stored  with  aU  Manner  of  rare  Receipts,  which  contains  a  set  of 
'Directions  for  Servants/  meant  obviously  in  perfect  good  fiEuth, 
but  which  are  so  droll  in  their  details  that  one  can  imagine  how 
they  at  once  caught  the  uneasily  whimsical  fancy  of  Swift,  as  in- 
quisitive as  an  Athenian  for  whatever  was  new  in  the  way  of  the 
outre  and  the  grotesque.  The  authoress  of  the  Queen-like  Closet 
is  one  Mistress  Hannah  Wolley,  whom  I  take  to  have  been  a  house- 
keeper, or  some  kind  of  upper  -  servant,  in  a  noble  or  wealthy 
establishment;  and  her  book,  a  corpulent  little  duodecimo,  was 
published  by  R.  Loundes,  at  the  White  Lion  in  Duck-lane,  Smith- 
field,  in  the  year  1670.  Mistress  Wolley  dedicates  her  work  to 
'the  truly  vertuous  and  my  much-honoured  friend,  Mrs.  Grace 
Buzby,  daughter  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Gary,  Elnight-Banneret,  and 
wife  to  Mr.  Robert  Buzby,  ^entZeTnan,  and  woollen-draper  of  London.' 
I  have  italicised  the  word  'gentleman,'  inasmuch  as  in  the  existing 
age  stuckupishness  (whose  grandfather  may  have  been  a  mudlark 
who  made  half  a  million  of  money)  might  feel  inclined  to  turn  up 
its  eyes  in  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  woollen-draper  being  termed 
a  gentleman.  On  this  point,  however,  hear  the  learned  Selden, 
who  observes,  '  What  a  gentleman  is  it  is  hard  with  us  to  define.  In 
other  countries  he  is  known  by  his  privileges  ;  in  Westminster  Hall 
he  is  one  that  is  reputed  gentle ;  in  the  court  of  honour  he  that 
hath  arms.  The  king  cannot  make  a  gentleman  of  blood,  but  he 
can  make  a  gentleman  by  creation.  If  you  ask  which  is  the  better 
of  these  two,  civilly  the  gentleman  of  blood,  morally  the  gentle- 
man by  creation,  may  be  the  better,  for  the  other  may  be  a  debauched 
man,  and  this  a  person  of  worth.'  So  Mr.  Robert  Buzby — was  he 
any  relative,  I  wonder,  of  the  terrible  little  doctor  who  whipped  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley's  grandfather  at  Westminster  School  ? — may  have 
been  a  very  excellent  wooUen-draper,  and  a  very  complete  gentleman. 
I  have  (mly  read  of  one  woollen-draper  who  was  a  blackguard.  His 
name  was  Honors  Gabriel  Riquetti  de  Mirabeau.  His  father  was  a 
marquis,  and  he  himself  was  a  count,  endowed  under  his  marriage 
settlements  with  manorial  rights  ;  but  the  Assembly  of  the  Nobility 
of  his  province  expelled  Ebnore  Gabriel  Riquetti  from  amcoig  them, 
first,  because  they  were  afraid  of  his  well-known  talents,  and  next 
because  they  were .  shocked  at  the  equally  notorious  infamy  of  his 
character.  What  did  Honore  Gabriel  Riquetti  do?  He  went  down 
to  Marseilles ;  hired  a  shop  in  the  Cannebiere ;  had  painted  up  over 
the  shop-front  the  inscription — '  Mirabeau,  marchand  de  draps  ;* 
and  as  a  wooUen-draper  he  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles.     The  blackguard  of 
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genius  yery  speedily  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the  first  French 
Bevolntion.  The  well-known  case  of  M.  Jourdain,  Moliere's  *  bour- 
geois gentilhomme/  is  one  scarcely  in  point.  He  was  undeniably  a 
gentleman;  but  he  was  neyer  himself  in  trade^  nor,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  had  his  piq)a  eyer  been  actually  a  wooUen-draper.  The 
paternal  Jourdain,  his  son  pointed  out,  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
doth ;  80  he  had  bales  of  doth  brought  to  his  house  from  all  parts, 
and  gaye  those  bales  away  among  his  friends — for  money. 

*  Now,  because,*  proceeds  the  gentleman-wooUen-draper's  wife's 
Mend,  Mrs.  Wolley,  *  I  would  have  eyery  one  complete  who  haye  a 
desire  to  serye  in  great  and  noble  houses,  I  shall  here  show  them 
what  their  office  requires ;  and,  first  for  the  kitchen  :  because  with- 
out that  we  shall  look  lean  and  grow  faint  quickly.*  This  as  a 
beginning  is,  in  its  candid  naiivete,  delicious.  The  cook,  according 
to  Mistress  Hannah,  should,  whether  man  or  woman,  be  thoroughly 
skilled  in  fish  and  flesh,  and  good  at  pastry  business,  in  knowing 
all  kinds  of  sauces  and  meat  jellies;  and  they  should  be,  moreoyer, 
very  frugal  of  their  lord  or  their  lady's  purse.  They  must  be 
deanly  and  careful,  obliging  to  all  persons,  kind  to  those  under 
them,  quiet  in  their  office,  not  swearing  or  cursing;  and  they  ought 
also  to  haye  a  good  fiAncy ;  for  without  one,  adds  Mistress  Hannah 
briskly,  neither  man  nor  woman  deserves  the  title  of  cook.  Two 
hundred  and  four  years  have  elapsed  since  good  Mrs.  Wolley  un- 
locked her  Queen-like  Closet^  and  civilisation  and  education  have  of 
coarse  done  wonders  for  our  cuisine ;  but  will  any  lady  or  gentleman 
be  good  enough  to  recommend  me  such  a  cook  as  the  deft  hand  of 
a  Wolley  has  painted — a  cook  who  does  not  curse  and  swear,  who 
has  a  good  femcy,  and  who  will  accept  a  salary  of  some  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  and  all  found  ?  But,  alas,  where  is  fancy  bred  ?  Not 
in  the  hearts  or  the  heads  of  modem  cooks,  I  am  afraid.  To  '  the 
maid  under  such  a  cook'  the  wise  Wolley  speaks  gravely  and  some- 
what sharply.  She  is  told  that  she  must  be  of  a  quick  and  nimble 
apprehension.  She  is  warned  *  not  to  dress  herself,  especially  her 
head,  in  the  kitchen,  for  that  is  abominable  sluttish'  (surely  Swift 
must  have  read  this  passage ;  and  do  you  remember  Thackeray's 
passive  allusion  to  the  man-cook  who  was  so  fond  of  his  master's 
guests  that  he  sent  them  up  a  lock  of  his  hair  every  day  in  the 
soup  ?).  The  kitchen-maid  is  farther  reminded  that  she  must  not 
have  a  sharp  tongue,  but  must  be  humble,  pleasing,  and  willing  to 
learn ;  for  iU  words  may  provoke  blows  from  a  cook,  their  heads 
being  always  fuU  of  the  contrivances  of  their  business,  which  may 
cause  them  to  be  peevish  amdfroward,  if  provoked  to  it.  Yes;  I 
think  that  if  I  were  a  cook  witii  a  good  fieuicy,  and  I  found  that  the 
sauces  were  going  wrong,  or  that  the  meat  in  the  stewpan  declined 
to  get  tender,  ihsX  I  should  be  occasionally  tempted  to  give  the 
scullion  a  rap  over  the  mazzard  with  a  ladle  or  a  roUing-pin ;  and  I 
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am  certain  that  I  should  kick  the  shins  of  the  boy  who  cleaned  the 
knives.  ^I  kick  where  I  dare/  remarked  the  lieutenant  of  the 
line  who  had  been  caned  by  William  III.  at  d,  review,  and  who, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  assault  on  the  part  of 
royalty,  turned  round  and  began  kicking  the  nearest  grenadier  his 
boot  could  reach.  Most  of  us  kick  where  we  dare ;  did  we  not  do 
so  there  would  not  be  so  many  contented  wives  and  loving  children. 
But  Hannah  Wolley  has  much  more  to  say  to  the  kitchen-maid. 
She  is  bidden  to  keep-her  larder  and  the  kitchen-floor  clean  scoured, 
'  and  not  to  sit  up  junketing  and  giggling  with  the  fellows  when 
they  should  be  in  bed.'  This  is  an  awful  warning;  but  to  the 
kitchen-maids  of  the  present  day  it  would  have  little  if  any  signifi- 
cance. They  never  '  sit  up  giggling  and  junketing  when  they 
should  be  in  bed.*  They  know  nothing  of  the  '  fellows,*  bless  you ; 
for  the  few  '  visitors'  connected  with  the  Household  Brigade  or  the 
Metropolitan  Police  whom  they  may  openly  or  surreptitiously  re* 
ceive  at  sweet  eventide  are  of  a  far  higher  rank  than  '  fellows.' 
Next  does  the  perspicuous  Hannah  pass  to  the  butler ;  and  that 
functionary  does  she  recommend  to  be  '  gentile  and  neat  in  his 
habit,'  and  not  suffering  his  master's  wine  or  strong  drinks  to  be 
devoured  by  ill  companions,  nor  the  small-beer  to  be  drawn  out  in 
waste,  nor  pieces  of  good  bread  to  lie  in  mould.  The  butler  is  to 
keep  his  plate  clean  and  bright,  and  to  be  sure  to  have  all  kinds  of 
sauce  ready,  which  is  for  him  to  bring  forth,  that  it  may  not  be 
fetched  when  it  is  called  for — as  oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  salt,  mustard, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  He  must  lay  his  napkins  in  different  fashions ; 
have  ready  his  water-glasses  on  the  sideboard,  and  be  careful  to  set 
the  salts  on  the  table,  and  to  lay  a  knife,  spoon,  and  fork  at  every 
plate.  The  bread  is  to  be  chipped  before  he  brings  it  in,  and  he  is 
to  have  his  cistern  (his  wine-cooler)  ready  to  set  his  drink  in,  that 
none  of  it  be  spilt  about  the  room.  He  is  to  wash  up  the  glasses 
after  the  guests  have  drunk,  and  he  is  not  to  fill  the  glasses  too 
full.  '  Such  a  one,'  ends  Hannah  triumphantly,  '  may  well  call 
himself  a  butler.'  I  have  heard  of  a  recently-deceased  Lord  Mayor 
who  saved  nearly  seven  hundred  pounds  in  his  wine  account  during 
his  year  of  office  by  inflexibly  drilling  his  butler  to  fill  the  glasses 
at  the  Mansion-house  banquets  exactly  to  a  certain  height,  but  no 
higher.  Altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the  hint  as  to  washing 
up  the  glasses,  which  points  to  a  paucity  of  crystal  in  the  reign  of 
the  Merry  Monarch,  and  which  may  remind  the  student  of  Pickwick 
of  the  domestic  arrangements  at  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer's  supper-party, 
the  instructions  delivered  by  Hannah  might  be  profitably  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested  by  a  nobleman's  butler  in  the  year 
1874.  From  the  butler  Mrs.  Wolley  turns  parenthetically  to  the 
carver,  and  observes  benignly  that  if  any  gentleman  who  attends 
the  table  be  employed  or  commanded  to  cut  up  any  fowl  or  pig,  it 
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is  requisite  that  he  have  a  clean  napkin  on  his  arm,  and  .a  knife  and 
fork  for  his  use ;  and  that  he  should  take  the  dish  from  the  table 
until  he  has  made  it  handsome  and  ready  for  his  superiors  to  eat 
from  it.  The  gentleman  who  carves  is  not  to  touch  the  meat  with 
his  hands  so  far  as  he  can  avoid  it;  but  if  he  inadvertently  does  so, 
he  is  not  to  lick  his  fingers,  but  to  wipe  them  on  his  cloth  or  nap- 
kin. He  must  be  very  gentile  and  gallant  in  his  habit  to  be  fit  to 
attend  such  persons — meaning  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Allusion 
is  here  made  to  a  very  curious  custom  of  our  ancestors,  and  one  of 
which,  unless  I  am  mistaken  (but  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand), 
no  mention  is  made  by  Macaulay  in  his  celebrated  chapter  on  man- 
ners in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  He  tells  us  all  about  the  chaplain 
who  was  allowed  to  fill  himself  with  corned  beef  and  carrots  at  my 
lord's  table,  but  who  was  expected  to  withdraw  when  the  pudding 
made  its  appearance* 

The  warrant  for  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  Echard's 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  and  Echard — a  virulent  and  prejudiced 
writer — is  not  always  to  be  believed .  I  never  placed  much  credence 
in  the  pudding  story,  although  it  has  been  with  exquisite  tact  adopted 
by  Thackeray  in  Esmond.  I  doubt  its  veracity,  however,  first,  be- 
cause in  many  of  the  old  cookery-books  (Hannah  WoUey's,  for 
instance,  among  the  number)  puddings,  in  the  bills  of  fare  for  din- 
ner in  great  houses,  often  make  their  appearance  in  the  first  course ; 
and  again,  because  it  was  the  chaplain's  duty  to  say  grace  both 
before  and  after  dinner.  How  could  he  express  his  thanks  for  what 
he  had  received  when  he  had  had  no  pudding  ?  However,  there  is 
the  chaplain,  very  graphic  and  humorous  in  Macaulay,  but  I  fail  to 
discern  the  gentleman-carver,  who  is  employed  or  commanded  by 
my  lord  to  cut  up  fowls  and  pigs,  who  is  enjoined  not  to  lick  his 
fingers,  and  who  is  advised  to  assume  a  gentile  and  even  gallant 
habit.  Who  was  the  gentleman-carver  ?  A  lack-penny  younger 
brother  ?  a  distant  connection  who  had  spent  his  substance  in  riot, 
and  was  glad  to  have  the  run  of  his  teeth  and  a  roof  over  his  head, 
with  a  few  broad-pieces  now  and  then,  with  the  obligation  of  stand- 
ing every  noon  and  evening  with  a  napkin  on  his  arm  at  his  noble 
kinsman's  sideboard,  cutting  up  pigs  and  geese  in  a  handsome 
and  symmetrical  manner  ?  Was  he  allowed  to  marry  her  ladyship's 
waiting- woman  ?  No ;  according  to  the  historian  it  was  the  chap- 
lain who  was  usually  permitted  to  contract  such  an  honourable 
alliance.  I  think  I  can  see  the  gentleman-carver — a  swaggering, 
roistering  Michael  Lamboume  kind  of  gentleman,  parcel  sober 
and  passing  honest ;  a  great  hand  at  bowls  and  tennis  ;  an  adept 
perhaps  at  fencing,  quarter-staff,  and  the  manege  of  the  'great 
horse  ;'  a  constant  attendant  of  his  noble  patron  in  all  exercises  of 
hunting,  coursing,  and  hawking ;  and  not  averse  fi*om  time  to  time 
to  a  little  giggling  and  junketing  with  the  maids  in  the  kitchen 
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after  my  lord  and  my  lady  had  retired  to  rest.  I  can  only  express  my 
hope  that  the  gentleman-carver — we  have  a  pale  reflex  of  him  in  the 
yeomen-carvers  of  royal  households — had  nothing  in  common  with 
Captain  Saltabadil  or  Commander  Sparafemle;  that  he  was  not  my 
lord's  bravo;  and  that  he  did  not  occasionally  vary  his  gentile  and 
gallant  employments  of  catting  np  pigs  and  fowls  at  the  sideboard 
by  stabbing  or  pistolling  people  against  whom  my  lord  may  have 
had  a  grudge.  But  there  certainly  were  such  gentile  and  gallant 
servitors  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
any  case,  the  character  of  the  gentleman-carver  is  worthy  of  study. 
Mistress  Hannah  WoUey  takes  us  back,  all  unwittingly  on  her  part, 
to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  we  see  the  Knight's  son  in  Chaucer : 

'  Cartels  he  was,  lowly  and  sensiable, 

And  carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table.' 

Hannah,  having  disposed  of  her  cooks  and  carvers,  grows  some- 
what discursive.  She  tells  the  men-servants  and  the  maid-servants 
generally  that  they  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  guests,  '  not  forcing 
them  still  to  want  because  they  are  silent;'  that  they  must  not  dare 
to  lean  on  the  back  of  the  chairs  *  for  fear  of  soiling  them' — ^but 
should  not  the  servants  themselves  be  clean  ? — that  they  must  not 
hold  the  plates  before  them  and  breathe  thereupon ;  that  when  any 
dish  is  tsJcen  from  the  table  they  must  not  lay  it  down  for  dogs  to 
eat,  nor  pick  and  fumble  it  themselves  in  any  way,  but  carry  it 
straight  away  to  the  kitchen,  and  deliver  it  to  the  cook.  And  when 
all  is  taken  away  and  thanks  given  (this  rather  militates  against  the 
theory  of  the  chaplain  going  away  on  the  appearance  of  the  pudding) 
they  must  help  the  butler  out  with  the  things  that  belong  to  him, 
*  that  he  may  not  lose  his  dinner.'  For  you  may  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Butler,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Gentleman-Carver,  were  by  no  means  un- 
ready, when  my  lord  and  my  lady  were  withdrawn,  to  repair  to  the 
buttery  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  what  titbits  remained  of  the 
banquet  before  they  became  the  portion  of  the  footmen,  the  scul- 
li<His,  and  the  dogs.  As  for  the  cook,  he  had  doubtless  taken  good 
care  of  himself  while  his  superiors  were  dining. 

Hannah's  concluding  admonition  is  of  a  benevolent  nature.  *  If 
a  poor  body  comes  to  ask  an  alms,'  she  says,  *  the  door  is  not  to  be 
shut  ag[ainst  them  rudely ;  but  the  servants  should  be  modest  and 
civil  to  them,  and  see  if  they  can  procure  something  for  the  poor 
bodies;  and  then,'  she  adds,  with  cheerful  wisdom,  '  you  may  think 
of  yourselves,  that  now,  although  you  are  full  fed,  and  well  clothed, 
and  free  from  care,  yet  you  know  not  what  may  be  your  condition 
another  day.' 

I  have  called  these  'New  Directions  for  Servants,'  when  in 
literal  strictness  they  are  very  old  ones.  But  might  they  not  be 
advantageously  reprinted  in  extenso  for  the  edification  of  the  do- 
mestics of  the  present  day  ? 
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<  More  subtie  web  Arachne  oannot  spin  ; 
Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  woven  see 
Of  BCorcbM  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  dee/ 

Ths  zoology  of  poets  appears  always  to  have  been  a  science  very 
far  from  *  exact ;'  and  I  fear  that  Spenser's  very  remarkable  theory 
above  suggested  of  the  mannfactnre  of  the  gossamer,  although  cer- 
tainly highly  ingenious,  is  hardly  above  the  level  of  poetical  specula- 
tions generally  upon  such  subjects. 

Yet  the  extreme  beauty  and  lightness  of  these  Dairy  webs  were 
certain  to  catch  the  poet's  eye,  and  the  Prince  of  Poets  has  woven 
them  into  that  lovely  passage  put  into  Friar  Laurence's  mouth  as 
he  sees  Juliet  approaching  his  cell,  and  which  seems  to  contain  some 
presage  of  her  tragical  fsAe : 

*  0,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne^er  wear  oat  the  everlasting  flint! 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  wanton  in  the  summer  air 
And  yet  not  fall  ,*  so  light  is  vanity.* 

Shakespeare,  you  see,  wisely  avoids  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  webs,  and  uses  them  here,  as  he  does  once  in  King 
Lear,  as  a  synonym  for  the  very  quintessence  of  lightness. 

But  poets  were  not  the  only  people  to  whom  these  webs  were  a 
puzzle.  A  grave  lexicographer,  so  lately  as  the  year  1740,  declares 
them  to  be  *  thin  cobweb-like  exhalations,  which  fly  abroad  in  hot 
sunny  weather,  and  are  supposed  to  cause  the  rot  in  sheep' !  The 
sheep-farmers  of  that  date,  it  seems,  were  not  very  much  in  advance 
of  the  poets  of  the  preceding  century,  although  they  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  practical  observation  as  field-zoobgists,  and,  more- 
over, had  their  faculties  sharpened,  one  would  suppose,  by  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  question,  if  it  were  believed  to  cause  the  disease 
which  robbed  them  of  the  golden  fleece.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
gossamers  still  retained  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  their  birth  as  to 
remain  *  exhalations,'  although  they  were  attended  with  such  un- 
poetical  consequences,  and  although  they  had  advanced  scientifically 
so  Cur  as  to  have  become  'cobweb-like,'  which  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  1741,  however,  Gilbert  White  of  Selbome,  who  combined 
the  experience  of  a  careful  observer  with  natural  acuteness  and  con- 
siderable education^  was  led  by  an  extraordinary  shower  of  them  to 
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turn  his  attention  to  the  matter,  and  in  1771  he  writes  that  *  nobody 
in  these  days  doubts  but  that  they  are  the  real  production  of  small 
spiders,  which  ....  have  a  power  of  shooting  out  webs  from  their 
tails,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter  than  air.' 
The  last  fact  is  somewhat  difficult  to  swallow,  and  so  White  seems 
to  have  felt  it,  for  he  goes  on  to  conjecture  that '  these  filmy  threads, 
when  first  shot,  might  be  entangled  in  the  rising  dew,  and  so  drawn 
up;  spiders  and  all,  by  a  brisk  evaporation  into  the  regions  where 
clouds  are  formed.'  By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  '  scorched 
dew'  of  the  poet  and  the  *  exhalation*  of  the  lexicographer  still 
maintained  somewhat  of  their  place,  and  were  still  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  aeronautic  power  of  the  gossamer,  if  no  loAger  for  its 
generation. 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  curious  that  a  man  of  White's  ability 
did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  this  theory,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  re- 
member that  the  physical  science  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
somewhat  vague  and  obscure,  and  that  on  the  particular  occasion 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  were  very  remarkable.  At  sunrise 
the  ground  was  so  coated  with  the  webs,  that  his  dogs  were  literally 
unable  to  beat  the  fields  (he  was  shooting),  and  were  compelled 
to  lie  down  every  few  minutes  and  scrape  the  webs  out  of  their 
eyes  with  their  forepaws.  And  from  9  a.m.  till  dusk  there  fell 
an  incessant  shower  of  gossamers  almost  as  thick  as  snowfiakes, 
some  of  them  being  six  inches  long  by  one  broad,  descending  from 
an  invisible  height.  This  shower  prevailed  with  equal  persistence 
on  the  highest  downs  above  Selbome;  and  it  was  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  phenomenon  that  White  had  recourse  to  the  *  evapo- 
ration* theory  to  explain  their  altitude  before  the  descent. 

He  goes  on  to  say :  *  Every  day  in  fine  weather  ....  do  I  see 
these  spiders  shooting  out  their  webs  and  mounting  aloft ;  they  will 
go  off  from  your  finger  if  you  will  take  them  into  your  hand.*  But  I 
believe  that  Leuwenhoeck*s  account  is  the  truer  one  of  the  phenome- 
non :  *  The  animal  has  the  power  of  darting  out  a  very  long  thread,  not 
attached  to  anything'  (except  itself,  I  presume),  'by  means  of  which 
it  is  wafted  about  in  the  air,  where  it  often  remains  a  considerable 
time.'  This  I  take  to  be  the  fact.  If  there  be  a  current  of  air 
to  waft  it,  off  it  goes,  attached  to  its  sail,  without  effort ;  but  it  has 
no  spontaneous  locomotive  power,  any  more  than  a  balloon.  Modern 
entomologists  are  said  to  have  cut  the  knot  by  isolating  the  poor 
little  aeronaut  on  the  top  of  a  tiny  wooden  pole  projecting  from  the 
middle  of  a  basin  of  water,  from  which  *  bad  eminence'  the  tiny  Sel- 
kirk has  never  succeeded  in  escaping  in  the  stagnant  air  of  a  room. 
His  kite  wouldn't  fly  without  wind,  and  he  perished,  like  so  many 
other  innocent  creatures,  one  of  the  myriad  martyrs  of  science. 

At  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  web  is  called  summer-gauze,  which  has  sometimes  induced  the 
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belief  that  'gossamer'  is  but  a  contraction  of  'gauze  of  summer;' 
but  unhappily  for  so  beautifal  a  derivation,  the  gossamer  seems  to 
have  borne  that  name  before  the  word  *  gauze'  was  introduced  into 
the  language.  Johnson  gives  the  derivation  from  gossipium,  low 
Latin.  But  everywhere  these  beautiful  aerial  threads  seem  to  have 
clothed  themselves  with  the  poetry  of  language.  In  Germany  they 
are  known  as  the  '  flitting  summer ;'  and  in  France  as  the  '  threads 
of  the  Virgin,'  seen  as  they  are  'conunercing  with  the  skies,'  ascend- 
ing and  descending  the  steps  of  the  air-borne  ladder,  like  Jacob's 
heavenly  visitants,  or  glancing,  with  the  poet's  eye, 

'  From  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.' 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  opinion  above  expressed  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Blackwall,  the  greatest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  insulated  a  number  of  gossamer-spiders  by  surrounding 
their  perch  with  water,  and  covering  them  with  large  bell-glasses ; 
and  in  seventeen  days  not  one  of  them  had  thrown  out  a  thread 
or  escaped.  Directly  the  glass  was  removed  they  found  sufficient 
draught  in  the  air  of  the  room  to  project  their  web,  and  bridge  across 
the  chasm  of  water. 

Mr.  Blackwall's  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  rise 
from  the  ground  in  the  open  air  and  traverse  the  realms  of  air, 
though  perfectly  rational,  is  curiously  near  White's  theory  of  the 

*  brisk  evaporation*  of  the  dew  carrying  up  the  webs  with  it.  He 
suggests  that  the  rarefied  air,  heated  by  its  contact  with  the  sun- 
heated  earth,  and  rushing  upwards  in  a  constant  current,  carries  up 
the  buoyant  webs  with  it ;  and  in  a  field  of  grass  he  watched  hun- 
dreds of  the  tiny  aeronauts  running  up  the  blades  of  grass  to  the 
top,  throwing  out  their  threads,  and  then  setting  sail  upwards  in 
myriads.  The  hj^ge  flakes  of  web  described  by  White  are,  he  de- 
clares, a  conglomeration  of  numbers  of  these  threads  detached  from 
dead  spiders  and  matted  together  by  the  action  of  the  air.  One 
observer,  from  the  top  of  York  Minster,  found  the  webs  still  above 
him ;  and  of  course  the  heated  air  would  carry  them  up  until  itself 
ceased  to  rise  by  gradually  cooling,  and  so  becoming  equally  heavy 
with  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  We  constantly  see  thistledown 
floating  upwards  from  precisely  the  same  cause,  although  it  falls  to 
the  ground  directly  it  reaches  a  perfectly  stagnant  and  equable 
atmosphere.  This  I  take  to  be  the  true  solution  of  Gilbert  White's 
puzzle  how  these  small  spiders  contrive  to  make  themselves  appear 

*  buoyant  and  lighter  than  air,*  as  he  expresses  it,  and  also  how 
they  seem,  *by  some  locomotive  power,  without  the  use  of  wings,  to 
move  in  the  air  faster  than  the  air  itself.* 

Mr.  Darwin's  ship,  the  Beagle,  was  covered  with  the  gossamer- 
spiders  when  sixty  miles  from  the  land  off  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata,  in  South  America ;  but  he  came  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
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clnsion  as  Mr.  Blackwall,  that  they  were  powerless  to  project  the 
thread,  or  to  set  sail  upon  it  when  projected,  without  a  current  of 
air,  although  the  very  slightest  possible  current  was  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  whether  produced  by  natural  causes  or  artificially  by 
blowing  upon  the  spider.  When  we  compare  the  poetical  belief 
touching  the  gossamer  with  the  teachings  of  science  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  cannot  help  recalling  Lord  Badon's  definition  of  the  func- 
tion of  poetry  generally :  '  Because  true  history  representeth  actions 
and  events  more  ordinary,  and  less  interchanged,  therefore  poesy 
endureth  them  with  more  rareness  and  more  unexpected  and  alter ' 
native  varieties.  So  it  appeareth  that  poesy  serveth  and  conferreth 
to  .  .  .  delectation.' 


*  Now,  Hamlet,  hear : 
*Tifl  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me. 

But  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Kow  wears  his  orown.* 

Did  Shakespeare  really  believe  that  serpents  wounded  by  their 
sting  ?    In  King  Lear  he  says  : 

*  How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ;* 

which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  serpent- 
ology,  and  knew  that  the  fatal  poisofl  was  injected  through  the  tube 
of  a  tooth,  and  not  through  that  of  a  sting.  Possibly  he  speaks  of 
the  sting  of  serpents  much  in  the  same  loose  way  as  we  now  often 
hear  people  talk  of  the  sting  of  a  gnat ;  although  I  suppose  they 
are  most  of  them  aware  that  those  interesting  creatures  Ute,  or 
rather  suck,  and  do  not  sting. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  something  in  the  zoology  of  snakes 
which  has  always  confused  the  ideas  of  poets  upon  the  subject;  and 
as  those  reptiles  happen  to  be  one  of  the  stock  ^  properties*  always 
in  use  by  playwrights  and  versifiers,  some  very  remarkable  results 
have  ensued. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  makes  his  Peri  bewail  the  lot  of  humanity 
in  these  words : 

' "  Poor  race  of  men,**  said  tiie  pitying  spirit, 
"  Dearly  ye  pay  for  your  primal  fall  ; 
Some  flow'rets  of  Eden  ye  yet  inherit, 

But  the  trail  of  tlie  serpent  is  over  them  all."  ' 

If  the  '  trail  of  the  serpent'  means  only  its  passage  over  the  flowers, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  discover  any  consequence  of  such  trail ;  but  if 
it  means  the  slime  left  by  such  passage,  I  fear  that  the  zoology  of 
the  verse  is  poetical,  inasmuch  as  the  serpent  of  Eden  was  assuredly 
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not  a  wat^  snake^  and  land  serpents  have  no  slime  on  their  dry 
skins. 

Mr.  Tapper,  in  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  blank  or 
something  worse  in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  says : 

'  Perhaps  some  slimy  snake  has  counted  for  an  eeP — 

referring,  of  course,  to  that  most  injurious  proverb  which  describes 
marriage  as  '  putting  one's  hand  into  a  bag  of  snakes  in  search  of  one 
eel.'  But  here,  I  take  it,  the  poet  is  quite  correct  in  his  allusion, 
inasmuch  as  he  may  fiEurly  claim  the  snakes  in  question  to  be  water 
snakes,  as  shown  by  the  company  of  the  eel. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  passage  in  Villette  has  ever  been 
noticed,  in  which  Lucy  Snowe  describes  the  immorality  of  the  French 
governess  at  her  school  as  '  rustling  like  a  snake  in  the  leaves  of  a 
French  novel;'  but  the  picture  is  perfect  from  the  zoologist's  point  of 
view,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  a  snake  passing  rapi^y  over 
the  dead  diy  leaves  under  the  trees  of  a  wood  will  readily  allow. 
The  '  rustling'  is  precisely  the  proper  word,  as  a  snake  from  the 
length  of  its  body,  and  the  violent  contractile  efforts  made  by  its 
method  of  progression  over  the  leaves,  makes  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  noise  in  such  a  locality.  A  fact  which  I  daresay  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  often  witnessed  in  her  Yorkshire  woods. 

One  of  the  poetical  beliefs  about  snakes,  frequently  alluded  to  by 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  appears  to  have  died  out.  I  mean  the 
power  of  a  snake-diet  to  renew  the  youth  of  the  eater.  In  Massia- 
ger's  Old  Latv,  act  v.  so.  1,  we  read : 

'  He  hath  left  off  of  late  to  feed  on  snakes ; 
His  beard's  tum'd  white  again.* 

And  again  in  the  Elder  Brother,  act  v.  sc.  4  : 

*  That  yen  have  eat  a  snake, 
And  are  grown  young,  gamesome,  and  rampant.' 

I  don't  know  that  we  are  grown  so  much  wiser  in  this  nineteenth 
century.     We  still  appear  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  being  made 

*  beautiful  for  ever;'  but  now  it  is  done  by  more  scientific  means,  by 

*  water  from  the  Jordan,*  medicated  baths,  and  by  whitening  our 
sepulchres;  a  lacquering  over  the  outside  of  the  'soul's  dark  cot- 
tage, battered  and  decayed,'  with  some  flexible  enamel. 

All  the  reptile  tribe  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  special  reputation  in 
medicine,  and  to  have  been  credited  with  supernatural  powers  of  heal- 
ing, more  especially  in  those  times  when  the  function  of  the  astro- 
loger was  usually  combined  with  that  of  the  physician,  and  the  stars 
were  invoked  to  aid  the  cure.  Any  book  of  folk-lore  will  abundantly 
show  that  this  belief  is  still  rampant  throughout  the  rural  districts 
of  England,  and  in  Hogarth's  pictures  of  the  quack  doctor's  studio 
in  the  *  Marriage  a  la  Mode,'  and  in  that  of  Sydrophel  in  his  '  Hudi- 
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bras/  we  see  that  the  consniting-rooms  of  those  learned  practitioners 
were  adorned  with  a  copious  collection  of  reptiles.  The  stuffed  cro- 
codile suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  toads  and  newts  impaled 
against  the  walls,  show  the  important  part  played  by  such  agencies 
even  in  the  medicine  of  that  day. 

Nor  are  the  studios  of  some  modem  physicians  entirely  free  from 
all  suspicion  of  similar  exhibitions ;  only  that  nowadays  they  are 
supposed  to  indicate  rather  the  zoological  science  of  the  possessor 
than  any  dealings  with  occult  influences.  In  more  than  one  such 
room  I  think  I  have  observed  horrible  snakes  coiled  up  in  jars  of 
spirits,  not  to  mention  other  abominations.  Perhaps  the  snake 
may  owe  this  reputation  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  classical  emblem 
of  medicine ;  unless  it  be  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  earthly  form  of 
that  fell  power  by  whom  we  are  assured  sick  persons  are  *  bound'  in 
the  infirmities  of  disease.  *  This  woman  whom  Satan  hath  bound, 
lo,  these  eighteen  years.' 
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As  old  church,  qaaint  and  gray, 
Where  the  simple  peasants  pray 
On  the  country  Sahbath-day, 

Calm  and  blest ; 
With  its  little  graveyard  hoar, 
Where  the  villagers  of  yore, 
*  Life's  fitful  fever*  o'er, 

Lie  at  rest. 

And  like  some  fairy  bower 
Half  hidden  by  its  dower 
Of  autumn  leaf  and  flower, 

A  dainty  cot. 
Whose  open  casement  shows, 
Framed  in  jessamine  and  rose, 
A  fairer  flower  than  those  : 

Is  she  not  ? 

Toung,  dreamy,  tender-souPd, 
As  was  Juliet  of  old — 
Massy  curls  of  rippled  gold, 

That  entrance : 
Eyes  of  witching,  lustrous  brown, 
That  are  looking  shyly  down 
With  a  little  flush  and  frown 

At  my  glance  1 

She  leans  her  cheek  so  bright 
On  her  wee  hand,  lily  white, 
Just  as  Juliet  did  that  night 

Long  ago : 
Ah,  if  I  but  knew  &e  way, 
I  should  dearly  like  to  play 
To  her  Juliet  to-day 

Romeo! 

Worn  with  city  toil  and  care. 
It  seems  to  me  so  fair, 
That  rustic  picture  rare. 

This  autumn  day ; 
Sweet  as  some  idyllic  rhyme 
Of  the  old-world  country  time, 
That  lilts  of  village  chime 

And  scent  o*  hay. 

And  I  picture  as  I  go 

Her  sweet  history,  you  know — 

Strange  that  passing  fancies  so 

Should  take  root : 
Schoolmistress  she,  'tis  clear. 
Whose  present  mission  here 
Ib  to  '  teach  the  young  idea 

How  to  shoot* 

All  this  sunny  autumn  day 
She's  been  teaching,  I  daresay, 
Little  girls  their  B-A  Ba— 

Pretty  pet  I 
Thibd  Sbbies,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV. 


When  she  might  have  been,  you  see, 
Teaching  somebody— say  me  I — 
Love's  darling  dainty  wee 
Alphabet. 

Sure  her  thoughts  must  often  fly 
Far  from  Murray  and  from  Guy- 
Clever  men,  but  O,  so  dry 

At  tbeir  best  1— 
To  woodland  nook  and  seat, 
Where  youthful  lovers  meet. 
And  secrets  shy  and  sweet 

Are  confest. 

I  can  see  her  now  in  thought, 

When  the  Sabbath-morn  has  brought 

Rest  to  teacher  and  to  taught 

For  a  while. 
As  in  Sabbath  robes  bedlght 
By  her  dainty  mirror  bright 
She  lingers — charming  sight ! — 

With  a  smile. 

In  the  church,  with  kindling  face, 
She  listens  in  her  place 
While  the  rector  tells  of  grace 

Or  evil  dire : 
And  their  hearts  are  strangely  stirred 
When  her  sweet  young  voice  is  heard 
Like  the  warble  of  a  bird 

In  the  choir. 

'Twas  the  rector,  I  could  vow. 
Who  pass'd  by  me  but  now — 
Bluff  of  build,  with  placid  brow 

Broad  and  square : 
With  his  spotless  *  choker'  neat. 
Cleric  coat,  and  all  complete, 
And  a  kind  old  face  and  sweet. 

And  snowy  hair. 

Ah,  he's  very  old,  I  fear, 
And  perhaps  the  time  is  near 
When  he'll  bring  a  curate  here-* 

Such  a  swell  t 
Who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  dare 
Take  a  *  fancy  like'  to  pair 
With  yon  little  governess  there  : 

Who  can  tell  7 

He'll  be  young,  of  course,  and  meek. 
With  a  pallid  student  cheek, 
And  his  chest  a  little  weak — 

So  thev  fear ; 
And  he'll  colour  and  look  shy, 
And  lisp  so  nice,  0  my  1 
While  all  the  ladies  cry 

*  What  a  dear!' 
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Choice  of  handkerchiefs  and  ties — 
Gloves,  of  dainty  tint  and  size, 
Forehead  pale,  and  O,  such  eyes — 

Black  as  sloes  1 
Glossy,  scented  raven  curls, 
Middle-parted,  like  a  girPp, 
And  whiskers  that  he  twirls 

As  he  goes. 

Tet,  despite  these  tricks  of  youth, 
An  honest  lad,  forsooth ; 
Ever  eager  gospel  truth 

To  impart ; 
In  prayerful  virtues  rife, 
A  healer-up  of  strife. 
And  of  most  unsullied  life. 

And  gentle  heart. 

Faith,  I  see  him  that  first  day, 
When  ttie  rector  leads  the  way 
To  Uie  little  school-house  gray, 

Yonder  there. 
Where  a  maiden  that  we  know, 
Her  fair  young  face  aglow 
With  hlushes,  curtsies  low 

To  the  pair. 

He'll  colour  up  likewise. 

And  think  with  pleased  surprise, 

*  Were  bonnier  brown  eyes 

Ever  seen  ? 
What  a  pure  and  winsome  face, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  place  I 
And  what  modesty  and  grace 

In  her  mien  V 

And  as  they  homeward  stroll, 
He*ll  listen  and  condole, 
While  the  rector,  good  old  soul, 

Will  repeat 
How  this  well-bom  orphan  fair 
Is  loved  and  honoured  there, 
For  her  life  so  patient,  rare, 

And  so  sweet. 

And  step  by  step  he'll  fall 
In  love's  enchanting  thrall, 
While  the  village  people  all, 

With  eager  tongue, 
Praise  the  efforts  that  he  makes 
For  the  school  and  children's  sakes, 
And  the  interest  he  takes 

In  the  young. 

But  hell  find  it  hard,  in  truth. 
To  fall  in  love,  poor  youth  ; 
Yet  to  hide  his  love,  forsooth, 

Like  a  crime, 
*Neath  the  gaping  rustic  stare 
Of  those  vulgar  children  there, 
Who  open-mouthed  glare 

All  the  time. 

And  he'll  think  the  better  way 
Is  to  let  his  school- work  stay 
nil  the  twilight  time  o'  day. 
When  he'll  call, 


To  find  her  in  sweet  hour, 
In  her  flower-embosom'd  bower, 
*  Herself  the  fairest  flower' 
Of  them  all. 

As  he  walks  in  musing  vein 

By  rustic  nook  and  lane. 

Tender  dreams  his  love-lorn  brain 

Oft  will  stir : 
And  my  little  governess  bright. 
With  those  lustrous  eyes  of  light 
That  dazzled  me  to-night — 

What  of  her? 

What  makes  her  tremble  so. 
And  her  colour  come  and  go, 
When  his  footfall,  quick  and  low, 

Greets  her  ear  7 
Why  sits  she  lone  and  sighs  7 
And  what  meaning  is't  that  lies 
In  her  dreamy  wistful  eyes. 

Soft  and  dear  7 

Ah,  I  see  a  moonlight  grand, 
When  he'll  take  her  dainty  hand. 
As  at  her  gate  they  stand — 

O,  the  bliss  I— 
A  whisper'd  question  shy, 
A  blushing,  faint  reply, 
Then  a  long-drawn  happy  sigh, 

And  a  kiss  1 

There'll  be  a  fuss,  I  fear, 
When  the  ladies  come  to  hear 
What  is  doing.  *  The  idea !' 

They'll  exclaim : 
'  What  a  fool  the  man  must  be  1 
And  that  governess-girl,  why  she 
Should  be  horsewhipp'dl  Goodness  me, 

What  a  shame  I* 

But  they  little  reck,  I  trow, 
How  the  tongues  of  gossips  go  I 
Few  such  bliss  as  theirs  can  know, 

They  believe  : 
Theirs  the  secret  fondly  nurst. 
Young,  but  ah,  so  old,  that  erst 
Young  Adam  whisper'd  first 

Unto  Eve  I 

They  tread  enchanted  ground. 
And  the  meanest  scene  around 
With  a  beauty  new,  profound, 

Ever  glows ; 
Love's  sweet  transfiguring  light 
Colours  all  things  to  their  sight, 
And  makes  life's  vista  bright 

As  the  rose  I 

Nor  distant  far  the  day. 

When  the  village  bells  shall  play 

On  the  new  young  rector's  gay 

Wedding  mom  !— 
Ah,  I've  seen  before,  somewhere, 
His  pale  brow  and  raven  hair. 
And  I  know  her  brown  eyes  rare^ 

I'll  be  sworn  I 
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O  sannj  weddiDg-tide  I 
O  bridegroom  happy-eyed  I 
O  blushiDg,  bonnie  bride, 

Shy  and  sweet  I 
Biog,  bells,  your  message  true, 
And,  ye  happy  children,  strew 
Flowers  of  dainty  scent  and  hue 

At  their  feet ! 

Like  some  missal  quaint  of  old. 
Rich  with  purple  and  with  gold. 
Their  life-leaves  rare  unfold 

To  my  sight : 
Pictured  o*er  with  noblest  ends^ 
Border'd  round  with  loving  friends, 
While  oahn  reUgion  lends 

ItshaUow*dUght. 

Oft  in  smnmer  eveinhigB  sweet, 
Whilst  her  reverend  help-meet 
0*er  his  Sunday  sermons  neat 

lUcks  his  head, 
She'll  softly  steal  away 
To  the  little  school-house  gray, 
Where  another  now  has  sway 

In  her  stead. 

In  ike  window-seat  onee  more. 
As  in  dreamy  days  of  yore, 
She^ll  smiling  sit  and  pore 

O'er  the  past ; 
O'er  the  tender  charm,  I  trow. 
Of  those  twilights  long  ago 
When  lore's  delicious  glow 

Came  at  last. 

And  there'll  come  a  time  so  rare 
When  she'll  bring  her  children  there, 
Kever  blushing  to  declare 
All  the  trutii : 


And  she'll  show  with  laughing  eye 
Where  her  books  and  flowers  would  li3, 
And  how  the  days  went  by 
In  her  youth. 

And  so  in  calm  content 

Will  their  honour'd  Uvea  be  spent, 

All  the  wretched  ever  bent 

To  befriend  ; 
And  while  from  floor  to  rafter 
Rings  theirhome  with  children's  laughter. 
They'll  *  live  happy  ever  after' 

To  the  end. 

— Bach  my  little  quaint  romance, 
Bom  of  Etching  face  and  glance, 
I,  a  stranger,  saw  by  chance, 

Not  design : 
Brown-eyed  maiden,  fair  to  view, 
Will  my  idle  dream  come  true  ? 
Faith,  I  doubt  it !    What  say  you, 

Reader  mine  ? 

Or  will  she  fade  away, 

Like  our  Alfred's  Queen  o*  May  7 

Or  live  an  old  maid  gray, 

Sour  and  sore  f 
Or  wed  some  rustic  beau. 
And  grow  lean  and  shrill,  you  know. 
With  a  tongue  that's  on  the  go 

Evermore  t 

Nay,  whether  maid  or  wed, 
May  ohoioest  gifts  be  shed 
On  her  bonnie  golden  head, 

Young  and  bright  I — 
Oft  in  fancy  otherwhere 
I  shall  see  her  face  so  rare. 
Young  and  dreamy,  pure  and  fair, 

As  to-night. 

EDWIir  OOLLBB. 
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Chapter  L 

St.  Swithin's  is  a  small  and  cozy  college;  small  if  yon  estimate 
size  by  nnmber,  cozy  as  regards  its  domestic  arrangements.  In 
respect  of  income,  it  has  been  by  snccessiye  benefactions  heavily 
endowed.  Hence  not  only  is  its  architecture  gorgeously  florid  to 
the  delight  of  photographers,  but  also  its  venerable  buildings  con- 
tain within  their  area  a  kitchen,  presided  over  by  a  well-salaried 
artiste;  a  brewhouse,  from  whence  issues  nectar;  a  cellar,  well 
stocked  with  vintage  wines,  which  have  never  suffered  sophistication 
at  the  hands  of  the  wily  wine-merchant ;  a  lofty  hall,  and  a  brace 
of  common  rooms.  The  institution,  as  a  whole,  is  managed  on  the 
principle  of  a  first-rate  residentiary  club  ;  and  if  the  junior  mem- 
bers happen  to  be  burdened  by  a  few  lectures  per  week,  and  by 
compulsory  attendance  at  divine  service,  together  with  conformity 
to  certain  domiciliary  regulations  hardly  irksome,  they  are  compen- 
sated fully  by  possessing  a  home  as  nearly  approaching  the  nature 
of  an  earthly  paradise  as  is  compatible  with  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  peris.  Let  not  the  doctrinaire,  however,  sneer  down  St.  Swithin's 
as  a  fetid  centre  of  useless  luxury.  The  college  from  time  imme- 
morial, if  it  has  dined  more  after  the  fashion  of  gentlemen  than 
swine,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  certain  other  institutions  where  the 
doctrinaire  element  ruled,  has  managed  somehow  to  shine  on  the 
river,  in  the  cricket-field,  and  in  the  Schools.  St.  Swithin's  has 
been  proUfic  in  genius,  has  showed,  moreover,  a  good  average  of 
talent ;  whilst  its  residuum  of  mediocrity  has  ever  been  cultivated 
and  well-mannered,  its  downright  stupidity  rare. 

So  far  as  regards  the  college.  Now  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the 
men  of  a  date  not  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

Breakfast :  a  broiled  sole,  scrambled  eggs,  and  a  dish  of  Oxford 
sausages.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  happen  to  eat  those  same 
saucissons  ?  If  so,  you  will  never  again  pollute  your  lips  with  the 
tasteless  apologies  which  hail  from  the  banks  of  sluggish  Cam ;  ex- 
perto  crede.  The  first  London  restaurateur  who  has  the  pluck  to 
estabUsh  Oxford  sausages  as  an  item  of  his  menu  will  make  his 
fortune.    This  by  way  of  parenthesis.   (Luncheon-bars,  please  note.) 

Discussing  these  homely  delicacies  sat  two  young  gentlemen. 
Pompone,  tall,  handsome,  heavy,  with  a  black  moustache  of  dimen- 
sions to  destroy  a  (Juardsman  of  envy.     Temperly,  fair,  girlish. 
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soft-eyed,  without  bo  much  as  a  blade  of  down  on  his  cheeks,  yet 
withid  rddsh  and  mischievons-looking.  Both  were  biting  yery  hard 
indeed;  whilst  John  Thomas  the  scout,  who  was  in  attendance  (his 
name,  for  abbreviation-s  sake,  was  commonly  condensed  into  Jom- 
mas),  sighed  as  his  hopes  of  feeding  a  tribe  of  young  Jommases  on 
the  remains  of  those  same  sausages  vanished  Uke  the  f&bric  of  a 
Tision.  With  the  air  of  a  disappointed  man,  the  poor  soul  abruptly 
turned,  and  leaving  the  room,  slammed  the  door  savagely. 

'Hie,  Jommas!*  cried  Mr.  Temperly,  with  his  mouth  full; 
'Jom-mas/* 

But  Jommas  not  replying,  Mr.  Pompone  dashed  incontinently  to 
the  door,  and,  with  a  voice  like  an  ophicleide,  ejaculated : 

'  Jo-honmias  !* 

This  fetched  the  man  back  at  a  trot.  He  hated  Mr.  Temperly, 
but  he  feared  Mr.  Pompone. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'0  Jommas,'  said  Mr.  Temperly  confidentially,  in  a  dulcet 
musical  voice,  '  just  go  to  the  common  room,  and  get  me  a  pint  of 
moselle,  and  fiU  my  cigar-case  with  Bobos,  and — * 

'  Haw,'  interrupted  Mr.  Pompone  majestically,  '  Jommas,  fetch 
me  a  long  clay  p'hipe,  and,  haw,  a  qu'haurt  of  sp'hiced  beer ;  no, 
two  qu'haurts;  and  look  sharp— do  you  hear?' 

Whilst  the  faithful  Jommas  was  absent  to  deport  these  luxurious 
necessaries  from  the  junior  common  room,  the  college  messenger 
entered  with  the  morning's  letters.  Each  of  our  friends  received  a 
billet-doux  bearing  the  same  postmark,  '  Leamington;'  and,  oddly 
enough,  each  upon  hastily  perusing  his  epistle  exclaimed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  '  By  Jove  !' 

'  Hey?'  asked  Mr.  Temperly. 

*Hey?'  echoed  Mr.  Pompone. 

*  Sweetest  Lulu !'  rhapsodised  Mr.  Temperly,  aflfectionately  em- 
bracing the  little  missive,  and  then  from  his  heart  transferring  it  to 
his  nose,  which,  by  the  way,  was  rather  retrouss^  than  straight. 
'  Sweetest  Lulu  !  Not  of  itself ,  but  thee!  But  I  say,  Pom,  this  is 
confounded  awkward.     They're  coming  on  Friday.' 

*  Haw,  exaactly.  To-day's  Wednesday,'  oracularly  responded 
Mr.  Pompone,  patting  his  moustache. 

*  And  we  had  arranged  to  go  to  town  on  Friday,  you  know,' 
added  Mr.  Temperly,  pouting  like  a  spoiled  child. 

'  We'd  b'hetter  go  to-morrow  instead,'  remarked  Mr.  Pompone, 
continuing  to  read  his  letter.  Whereupon  Mr.  Temperly  began  to 
think. 

Whilst  he  is  occupied  in  this  to  him  unusual  mental  process, 
we  will  seize  the  golden  opportunity  of  acquainting  the  courteous 
reader  with  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Pompone  and  Temperly  happened 
to  be  engaged  to  two  fair  sisters ;  whereof  the  elder,  Dody,  had  ac- 
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cepted  Mr.  Pompone  because  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  for- 
tune ;  the  younger,  Lulu,  had  hooked  hersdf  on  to  Mr.  Temperly, 
whose  prospects  were  dubious,  for  the  very  schoolgirl  reason  because 
she  had  fallen  head-over-ears  in  loye  with  him.  Per  contra,  whereas 
Mr.  Pompone  was  infatuated  about  Dody,  who  in  her  heart  cherished 
a  secret  a£fection  for  an  impossible  and  uncleanly  music -master, 
Mr.  Temperly  cared  for  Miss  Lulu  about  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
cared  for  his  spcmiel  Fan,  whom  be  would  beat  cruelly  one  moment 
and  caress  fondly  the  next. 

From  the  above  premises  the  reader  can  form  his  own  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  motives  which  induced  Mr.  Pompone  to  be  as  reticent 
concerning  the  epistle  he  had  received  from  Dody  as  his  friend  Mr. 
Temperly  was  communicative  about  Lulu's  little  love-letter,  which 
was  sweet  and  short  in  contrast  to  her  sister's,  which  being  laboured 
was  long. 

At  this  juncture  Jommas  reentered,  having  in  his  right  hand  a 
large  silver  tankard  of  spiced  beer,  in  his  right  pocket  a  bottle  of 
moselle,  in  his  left  pocket  a  tumbler,  and  in  his  left  hand  a  cork- 
screw and  Mr.  Temperly's  cigar-case.  A  man  to  utilise  himself  was 
Jommas. 

Following  in  his  immediate  wake  appeared  a  gentleman,  bear- 
ing on  his  countenance  a  stereotyped  and  beaming  grin,  on  his 
cheeks  a  pair  of  symmetrical  ginger  whiskers,  and  attached  to  his 
left  eye  a  glass,  which  might  have  grown  there,  it  seemed  so  fixed. 

Need  it  be  added  tiiat  this  was  Mr.  Rapax,  who,  having  by  the 
agency  of  the  eye-glass  perceived  that  moselle  and  spiced  beer  were 
journeying  across  the  quadrangle  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pompone's 
hospitable  quarters,  followed  the  seductive  fluids  with  a  zeal  which 
would  brook  no  repulse.  Mr.  Rapax  may  be  met  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Thin,  supple,  and  wiry,  his  constitution  was  capable 
of  gn^pling  with  quantities  of  solids  and  fluids  such  as  would  have 
killed  an  ordinary  organisation;  whilst  as  regards  smoke,  you  could 
no  more  supply  him  witii  enough  than  a  dozen  Lascars  can  feed  a 
hungry  elephant,  though  they  mow  themselves  into  a  fever. 

Of  course  his  advent  preduded  intimate  confidences  between 
our  two  friends.  With  the  afifability  and  ease  of  his  type  he  at 
once  made  himself  at  home.  With  the  moselle  he  was  so  playful 
that  Jommas  had  to  be  despatched  for  another  pint ;  to  the  cigars 
he  took  kindly  but  firmly;  whilst  later  on,  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  condescend  to  assist  Mr.  Pompone  in  dealing  with  the  immense 
volume  of  fluid  contained  within  the  circumference  of  a  two-quart 
college  tankard  ;  an  efibrt  of  politeness  which  perhaps  did  not  raise 
him  in  the  opinion  of  the  expectant  Jommas,  who  himself  had  a 
penchant  for  spiced  beer  about  ten  o'dock  in  the  morning  or  there- 
abouts. 

Mr.  Pompone  having  drank,  warmidd,  heavily  of  course,  but  per- 
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ceptibly.  He  stated  authoritatiyely  his  intention  of  visiting  the 
metropolis  on  the  morrow.  This,  however,  did  not  meet  the  no- 
tions of  Mr.  Temperly,  who  happened  to  have  other  plans  or- 
ganised. 

*  Bother  the  petticoats!'  muttered  that  gentleman  testily.  'I 
shall  vnrite  to  Luln,  and  tell  them  to  put  off  their  descent  upon  us 
till  next  week.' 

*  I'm  bl'hessed  if  you  do,'  rejoined  Pompone  ferociously.  *  I'm 
not  going  to  have  their  proposal  flung  back  in  their  face.' 

*  You're  confounded  spoony,'  sneered  Mr.  Temperly. 

Now  this  remark  would  have  ruffled  a  lesser  being.  Mr.  Pom- 
pone, however,  piqued  himself  on  his  moral  nature  being  mosquito- 
proof.     Hence  he  at  once  acquiesced  vrith, 

^  Haw,  perhaps  so.  One  can't  breathe  same  a'hatmosphere 
with  Dody  without,  haw,  feeling,  haw,  hum — ' 

*  As  is  you  wanted  to  kiss  her,'  interposed  Mr.  Temperly,  grin- 
ning sarcastically  enough. 

*  Ka'hiss  her?     Exactly.     Pass  the  beer,  Rapax.' 

There  was  a  very  ugly  cloud  gathering  on  the  features  of  Mr. 
Pompone ;  Mr.  Temperly's  quick  instinct  perceived  it. 

*  All  right,  old  boy,'  he  cried,  *  you  shall  be  humoured.  I  did 
want  to  have  bowled  against  Exeter  to-morrow;  but  never  mind, 
we'll  go  to  town  instead.  First  train — put  on  an  ager — cut  chapel 
— and  drop  down  by  the  10.30  in  the  evening.     Eh?' 

*  Good,'  replied  Mr.  Pompone;  and  thereupon,  solemnly  putting 
on  his  gown,  he  strolled  off  towards  the  lecture-room  of  the  senior 
tutor. 

Chapter  II. 

Ox  the  morning  following,  just  as  the  dean  began  in  a  semi- 
sleepy  tone  to  address  the  undergraduates  as  'Dearly -beloved 
brethren'  from  his  stall  in  the  college  chapel,  two  young  gentlemen 
emerged  from  the  k>dge-gate,  where  stood  in  readiness  for  them  a 
smart  hansam-cab  with  a  long-legged  horse  of  the  Irish  breed. 

'  ILook  alive.  Pom!'  vociferated  Mr.  Temperly  to  his  friend,  who 
had  turned  back  to  search  for  the  college  porter  in  the  recesses  of 
the  lodge. 

*  No  letters  for  the  next  half  hour,*  replied  that  functionary  in 
answer  to  an  anxious  query  of  Mr.  Pompone. 

In  a  trice  the  big  dark  man  had  leapt  into  the  cab,  endangering 
the  springs,  if  there  were  any,  and  the  fast  horse  was  bowling  away 
stationwards  at  a  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

They  caught  the  express  by  a  couple  of  minutes,  tipped  the 
cabby  for  his  admirable  Jehuship,  and  with  smiling  faces  were 
whisked  off  to  the  metropolis  as  fast  as  steam  on  the  broad-gauge 
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could  carry  them ;  Mr.  Pompone  having  in  his  head  a  bright  idea 
of  purveying  back  from  Covent-garden  such  a  basketful  of  exotics 
and  forced  fruits  as  should  astonish  the  Leamington  young  ladies  on 
the  morrow. 

Leaving  our  travellers,  as  the  Art  of  Pluck  hath  it,  \apxnv 
6\6/i/,  we  will  retrace  our  steps  to  St.  Swithin's  College,  where  the 
messenger  is  bufey  delivering  letters,  and  the  scouts  are  all  of  a 
clatter  with  tea,  coffee,  and  grilled  victuals. 

Mr.  Rapax,  on  this  particular  morning,  did  not  happen  to  be  asked 
anywhere  to  breakfast.  Both  on  economical  grounds  and  because 
he  was  gregarious  in  his  tendencies,  he  entertained  a  rooted  objec- 
tion to  eating  at  his  own  expense  in  his  own  room.  He  had  there- 
fore instructed  his  scout  to  take  over  his  commons  to  the  rooms  of 
one  Mr.  Bumpus,  who,  besides  being  of  a  devil-me-care  disposition 
where  expenditure  was  concerned,  held  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  chief  wags  of  the  university.  Mr.  Bumpus  rose  several 
inches  above  the  height  of  a  man,  had  quite  double  the  volume  of 
voice  commonly  bestowed  upon  the  most  virile  of  the  species,  with 
muscles  to  match,  yet  somehow  there  was  a  schoolboyish  look  and 
manner  about  him  rather  comical  than  not. 

The  moment  Mr.  Rapax  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door  Mr. 
Bumpus  seized  him  by  either  whisker,  which,  in  spite  of  the  other's 
struggles,  he  pulled  like  bell-ropes,  till  the  wretched  man  yelled  for 
mercy. 

'  You  thief,  Rapax!'  he  exclaimed;  '  I'm  blest  if  you  shall  have 
a  crumb  of  my  breakfast !' 

*  Sha'n't  I?'  replied  Mr.  Rapax,  smiling,  in  spite  of  his  sore 
whiskers.    *  I'll  fight  you  for  it.' 

They  were  just  about  to  begin  a  ferocious  bear-fight,  when  the 
college  Mercury  entering,  handed  Mr.  Bumpus  a  letter,  the  super- 
scription whereof  was  in  a  lady's  hand. 

*  Who's  that  from  ?*  asked  Mr.  Rapax,  sitting  down  and  begin- 
ning to  devour  vigorously. 

*  Only  from  one  of  my  numerous  wives.  Stop,  though ;  this  is 
beyond  a  joke.  Where  are  Pompone  and  Temperly?  Fact  is' — this 
seriously — '  there  are  some  friends  of  theirs — hens,  you  know — 
coming  up  from  Leamington  to-day,  and — * 

*  Whew!'  whistled  Mr.  Rapax.  *  That  accounts  for  the  milk  in 
the  cocoa-nut.  Why,  they've  got  a  method  in  their  madness. 
They're  in  town  by  now,  and  out  of  harm's  way.* 

*  How,  what,  which  ?     Explain  !     I  don't  understand.' 

'  Simply  this,*  replied  Mr.  Rapax  coolly.  '  I  was  in  Pom's  room 
yesterday  morning,  and  they  were  discussing  whether  they  should 
go  up  to  town  to-day  or  not.  Pom  was  pro,  Temperly  con. ;  Pom 
had  his  way,  and  they're  gone.     That's  all.* 

Mr.  Bumpus  bit  his  lip.     '  I  call  that  cool,'  he  said.     '  Look 
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here.  I  happen  to  have  the  misfortune  to  be  second  cousin  once 
removed,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  a  brace  of  doosid  pretty  girls. 
Not  to  be  profane,  I  was  rather  smitten,  bitten,  hitten,  or  whatever 
jon  like,  with  the  elder,  Dody;  but  old  Pom,  with  his  corky  mous- 
tache and  precious  swagger,  made  the  running  last  Commemoration, 
and  I  am  left  out  in  the  cold.  Not  that  I  grumble ;  all's  fair  in 
love.  But  I  do  think  that  if  a  man  takes  away  a  girl  from  another 
man — ^you  understand  me — the  very  least  he  can  do  is  to  stick  to 
her,  for  she  is  sure  to  be  spoilt  for  everybody  else.  Now,  I've 
heard  it  whispered  that  old  Pom  is  not  as  attentive  as  he  might  be; 
and,  by  Jove,  as  if  that  wasn't  enough,  he  and  Temperly  invite 
these  girls  and  their  aged  parent  over  here  for  the  day,  the  girls 
sccefi  the  invitation,  and  then  these  two  precious  sweeps  slope, 
sir — simply  slope — and  leave  me  to  do  the  entire  hospitable  trick. 
I  say  it's  mean.     It's — it's — dashed  if  I  know  what  it  is !' 

*  Temperly,'  observed  Mr.  Rapax,  *  didn't  want  to  go.* 

*  Then,*  shouted  the  irate  Mr.  Bumpus,  *  he  might  have  stopped 
^and  done  the  civil.  Upon  my  honour  I  never  heard  of  such  an 
ungentlemanly  and  amazing  proceeding  before.     Hey,  Rapax  ?' 

But  Mr.  Rapax,  having  eaten  his  own  breakCetst,  was  now  too 
busily  engaged  in  swallowing  that  of  Mr.  Bumpus  to  pay  much 
.attention  to  mere  words.     So  Mr.  Bumpus  continued  meditatively: 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is ;  I'll  serve  those  fellows  out.  By  Jove 
I  will !     Let  me  think — gone  to  town.  When  do  they  come  back  ?* 

'  By  the  last  train,'  answered  Mr.  Rapax,  still  grappling  man- 
fully with  his  excited  neighbour's  breakfast. 

*  The  last  train,*  echoed  Mr.  Bumpus — '  the  last  train !  Yes, 
I  have  it,  sir — I  have  it  1  I've  guessed  the  riddle.'  Wherewith 
he  fell  a -chuckling,  as  one  perfectly  self-satisfied  and  passing 
liappy. 

'  Riddle  ?'  gurgled  Mr.  Rapax,  through  his  toast  and  tea. 

*  Yes,  you  idiot.  Take  that  eye-glass  out  of  your  eye,  and  don't 
glare  at  me  like  an  octopus.    You've  had  too  much  to  eat.    Hello  ! 

why,  Where's  my  breakfast  ?' 

***»*♦ 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  in  university  circles  to  vote  '  hens' 
A  bore,  however  well  feathered  those  attractive  bipeds  may  be.  Mr. 
Bumpus,  therefore,  was  quite  en  regie  in  dubbing  himself  an  injured 
man,  because  the  duties  of  hospitality  unexpectedly  devolved  upon 
his  shoulders.  Nevertheless,  when  once  he  found  himself  dispensing 
pulled  chickens,  pdte  defoie  gras,  and  cup  to  his  really  lovely  rela- 
tives and  their  buxom  mamma — ^Miss  Dody  for  the  nonce  actually 
exerting  herself  to  entrance  her  host — ^his  spirits  rose,  and  he  felt 
like  one  who  could  go  in  cavalierly  and  cut  out  the  inimitable 
Pompone. 

^  I  am  sure,'  urged  Miss  Lulu  apologetically,  '  I  cannot  compre- 
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hend  how  Mr.  Pompone  and  Mr.  Temperly  conld  have  left  us  in  the 
lurch.  We  certainly  wrote  to  them  last  night,  and  I  posted  my 
letter  and  Body's  myself,  with  my  own  hands.' 

'I  think/  remarked  Mr.  Rapax,  who  had  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  lioniser,  '  our  friends  had  made  their  arrangements  yester- 
day. At  all  events,  Mr.  Pompone  must  have  had  some  **  very  im- 
portant business"  to  take  him  to  London,  as  he  was  determined  to 
go,  although  Mr.  Temperly  tried  hard  to  dissuade  him.' 

Whereat  Mr.  Bumpus  grinned  audibly;  Miss  Dody  flushed 
with  anger;  Miss  Lulu's  azure  orbs  began  to  display  signs  of 
moisture. 

'  I'm  sure,*  said  Miss  Dody,  with  flashing-  eyes,  'it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  I  again  accept  an  undergraduate's  invitation.'  In 
her  wrath  she  forgot  that  they  had  themselves  proposed  this  ill- 
starred  incursion. 

'Some  little  mistake — easily  explained — no  intentional  rude- 
ness, my  dee-ar,'  ejaculated  Dody's  mamma. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  cried  Mr.  Bumpus  cheerily.  '  I  take  it  all  in. 
Pleasure  before  duty,  you  know,  is  the  old  maxim  of  ingenuous 
youth.  However,  if  you  will  only  wait  till  the  last  train,  I'll  show 
you  a  bit  of  sport.  In  fact,  we  will  roast  these  truants  famously, 
and  you  shall  enjoy  the  spectacle.  Don't  ask  questions.  The  plot 
will  develop  itself  naturally.     Are  you  all  agreed  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  remarked  Miss  Dody's  and  Miss  Lulu's  mamma, 
*  that  half-past  ten  will  be  very  late  for  us.  Besides  I  am  too  old 
for  practical  jokes.' 

*  Mamma,  how  can  you  be  so  selfish  !'  cried  Miss  Dody. 

*  Mamma  dear,'  whispered  Lulu,  *  I  should  so  like  to  see  him, 
if  only  for  a  minute.     Do  wait.' 

The  appeal  of  her  younger  daughter  prevailed,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  whole  party  placed  themselves  unreservedly  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mr.  Bumpus. 

Chapter  III. 

To  render  ourselves  passably  lucid,  we  must  explain  that  the 
university  does  not  recognise  the  liberty  of  the  undergraduate  sub- 
ject to  travel  to  and  from  the  metropohs  without  special  leave  from 
college  authorities.  Hence — as  for  instance  on  a  Derby-day,  when 
young  blood  will  be  disobedient — if  any  number  of  undergrads.  are 
suspected  of  having  thus  misused  the  G.  W.  R.,  a  proctor,  or  uni- 
versity magistrate,  is  in  attendance  at  the  station,  to  catch  the 
peccant  birds  on  their  wing  homeward,  and,  metaphorically,  to  put 
salt  on  their  tails. 

About  ten  o'clock,  pacing  the  platform  of  the  above-named  rail- 
way-station at  Oxford,  on  the  evening  of  this  eventful  day,  the  curious 
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obserrer  might  have  remarked  an  elderly  lady,  rather  fegged,  with 
two  bright-eyed  girls,  who  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  train  which, 
arriving  from  London,  would  proceed  to  Leamington.  Strange  to 
say,  in  close  conversation  with  these  people  was  a  proctor  of  the 
university,  distinguished  by  his  black- velvet  sleeves  and  long  bands, 
and  with  him  a  person  who  to  all  appearance  seemed  to  be  a  bull- 
dog, Le.  one  of  the  posse  comitatus  who  follow  the  proctor's  heels 
as  a  bodyguard.  Both  the  proctor  and  his  man  were  heavily 
bearded,  and  assumed  an  aspect  truly  ferocious.  The  party  seemed 
merry  enough,  the  dignitary  exhibiting  especially  signs  of  extreme 
exhilaration;  whilst  the  bulldog,  instead  of  keeping  at  a  respectful 
distance,  joined  in  conversation  with  all  three  ladies  quite  affably, 
and  on  equal  terms.  As  soon  as  the  train  was  signalled,  both  the 
proctor  and  his  man  took  leave  of  the  ladies  with  much  cordiality, 
and  at  once  marched  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  platform. 

There  must  have  been  more  than  one  undergraduate  in  that  train, 
for  scarcely  had  it  drawn  up  with  the  usual  jerk  when  a  loud  cry  was 
raised  of  *  Proctor!  Proctor !'  and  several  pairs  of  heels  were  exhi- 
bited in  flight.  The  dreaded  functionary,  however,  instead  of  chas- 
ing stray  birds,  marched  leisurely  down  the  train,  poking  his  nose 
inquisitively  into  the  first-class  carriages.  In  one  of  the  compartments 
he  detected  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Pompone,  who  was  about 
to  attempt  to  escape  from  the  opposite  door  of  his  carriage. 

*  Your  name  and  college,  sir  T  asked  the  proctor,  raising  his 
cap  with  studied  politeness. 

*  P*hompone  of  St.  Swithin's,'  was  the  response. 

'  Call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  ten  o'dook,*  said  the  proctor  in  a 
tone  of  extreme  asperity,  and  at  once  passed  on  rapidly  to  investi- 
gate the  other  carriages.  Mr.  Temperly,  however,  if  he  had  been 
in  the  train,  had  eluded  his  vigilance,  and  the  proctor,  apparently 
satisfied  with  his  capture  of  Mr.  Pompone,  turned  round  to  see  that 
gentleman  safely  off  the  platform. 

The  train  was  now  in  motion,  and  the  stalwart  figure  of  the  tall 
dark  undergraduate,  as  he  stood  pensively  on  the  platform,  feeling 
perhaps  beautifully  less  as  he  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow  with 
its  possible  rustication,  seeified  posed  like  a  grim  statue,  when  from 
the  window  of  a  carriage  a  white  handkerchief  fluttered  a  sarcastic 
welcome,  and  he  perceived  to  his  sublime  horror  Dody,  his  precious 
Dody,  with  her  mamma  and  Lulu,  slowly  and  majestically  move  off 
into  the  darkness  which  lay  between  Oxford  and  Leamington. 

And  Mr.  Temperly?  His  fate  was  perhaps  less  tragic,  though  not 
less  painful.  At  the  terrible  cry  of  '  Proctor!'  he  had  first  of  all 
essayed  to  hide  himself  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage  ;  finding  this 
manoeuvre  for  obvious  reasons  impossible,  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow farthest  from  the  platform,  hailed  a  porter,  who,  accepting  a 
sovereign  in  mistake  for  a  shilling,  unlocked  the  door.     In  his 
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blind  haste  poor  Mr.  Temperly  tripped  and  fell  in  a  sedent  attitude 
on  the  farther  line  of  rails,  to  his  nnntterable  pain.  From  this  ugly 
position  he  recovered  himself  with  difficulty,  scrambled  up  the  oppo- 
site platform,  and  limped  off  post-haste  to  St.  Swithin's. 

On  arriving  at  the  porter's  lodge  he  encountered  Mr.  Pompone, 
very  crestfallen  indeed,  not  to  say  melancholy.  Arm-in-arm  they 
passed  through  the  portal  into  the  inner  quadrangle,  where,  to  their 
amazement,  were  gathered  a  crowd  of  expectant  undergrads.,  who 
greeted  them  with  peals  of  derisive  laughter. 

Suddenly  from  their  midst  emerged  a  proctor  and  a  bulldog, 
gesticulating  pantomimically. 

*  Your  name,  sir,  and  college  ?  Call  on  me  to-morrow  at  ten.* 
The  voice  was  fEuniliar.  In  a  trice  both  men  whisked  off  their 
beards,  revealing  the  exuberantly  jovial  countenances  of  Messrs. 
Bumpus  and  Rapax. 

*  A  nice  lot  you  are,*  quoth  the  former,  '  to  leave  me  alone  to 
lionise  your  hens.* 

On  their  tables  they  found  letters  to  state  that,  as  Friday  was 
an  archery  meeting,  the  young  ladies  would  make  their  appearance 
on  Thursday,  hoping  the  surprise  would  be  pleasant. 

Let  us  bury  the  chaff,  which  these  hapless  wights  encountered, 
in  oblivion.  They  bore  it  good-humouredly.  Nevertheless,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  we  learn  from  authentic  sources  that  Miss  Dody 
did  not  attain  the  dignity  of  becoming  Lady  Pompone,*but  somehow 
sank  down  to  be  plain  Mrs.  Bumpus ;  also  that  Mr.  Temperly  went 
out  to  Queensland  to  avoid  creditors,  but  did  not  expatriate  Miss 
Lulu,  who  is  still  in  spinsterhood,  waiting  for  the  coming  man. 
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Of  conrse  the  London  season  has  its  pleasnres,  and  it  is  very  nice  to 
see  the  Continent ;  but  I  am  always  extremely  glad  when  October 
comes  and  we  retnm  home  to  Hetiierington  Hall — for  the  Hall  is 
home  to  me,  and  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Hetherington  are  father  and 
mother,  despite  all  legal  proofs  which  may  be  adduced  to  show  that 
I  am  only  their  niece. 

I  don't  think  that  there  can  be  a  more  delightful  habitation  under 
the  sun  than  a  well-appointed  country-house ;  and  the  Hall  is  per- 
fect. I  always  go  all  round  the  place  the  morning  after  my  arrival, 
however  bad  the  weather  may  be ;  and  the  dogs  bark  welcome,  and 
only  show  a  sense  of  their  displeasure  at  the  unkindness  of  desert- 
ing them  for  six  months  by  putting  dirty  paws  on  one's  dress ;  but 
they  roll  in  the  mud  to  such  an  extent  during  their  manifestations 
of  delight,  that  it's  quite  impossible  to  pet  them  as  much  as  they  de- 
serve for  being  so  friendly  and  forgiving.  Jack,  the  old  pony  I  used 
to  ride  when  a  little  girl,  comes  cantering  up  to  the  side  of  his  paddock 
when  he  sees  me ;  and  though  it  may  be  apples,  I  think  it's  affec- 
tion. Of  course  one's  own  horses  have  been  doing  duty  in  town, 
and  are  not  quite  strangers;  but  they  turn  round  and  '  whinny,'  and 
seem  very  glad  to  see  their  mistress  and  to  have  some  apples  too, 
if  Jack's  artful  demonstrations  of  attachment  have  not  made  it  im- 
possible to  leave  him  without  giving  him  all  that  the  little  basket 
contained.  The  men  about  the  place  seem  really  glad  to  greet  you, 
and  the  old  women  who  reside  in  the  neighbouring  cottages  shower 
blessings  upon  you  to  an  extent  that  ought  to  render  you  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  your  life,  while  the  lodge-keeper's  wife,  with 
maternal  pride,  produces  her  last  new  baby  for  your  inspection — 
there  invariably  happens  to  have  been  a  new  one  about  three  weeks 
before  our  return  to  Hetherington. 

Gentlemen  seem  to  like  coming  down  to  the  Hall ;  and,  indeed, 
the  place  is  well  supplied  with  those  magnets  which  attract  them. 
There  is  excellent  shooting,  two  packs  of  hounds  frequently  meet  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  uncle  Edward  is  popular  with  every  one. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  Meadshire  air  is  so  good,  and  that  there 
is  a  chalybeate  spring  within  eight  miles  of  us,  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
in  some  slight  measure  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  pleasant  set 
of  men ;  but  there  is  always  a  considerable  number  of  girls  who  are 
*  pleased  to  accept  Lady  Hetherington's  kind  invitation,'  and  help 
me  to  entertain  the  party. 
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Uncle  Edward  was  a  soldier ;  indeed  the  first  definite  recollec- 
tion I  have  is  of  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in  glittering 
array — he  was  a  Hussar — and  looking  as  gallant  a  gentleman  as 
any  of  the  originals  of  the  portraits  which  hang  in  the  picture-gallery ; 
and  that  is  the  highest  praise  I  can  give,  for  the  old  Hetheringtons 
are  the  things  I  admire  most  on  earth.  I  sit  for  hours  and  gaze  at 
my  special  favourite,  Sir  Harry,  who  was  killed  at  Naseby,  and  I 
feel  assured  that  he  went  down  to  his  death  and  looked  on  Crom* 
well's  troopers  with  the  same  &ank  insouciant  smile  with  which  he 
now  looks  down  on  me ;  just  as  I  know  my  own  Guy  would  go  and 
fight  if  need  were ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  likeness  in  this  world 

between  a  person  living  now  and  a  person  who  lived  in ,  the  year 

when  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought— for  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite 
remember  when  it  was — that  likeness  is  between  Guy  Wrey  and  Sir 
Harry  Hetherington.  I  wonder  whether  Sir  Harry's  heart  was  whole 
when  he  lightly  rode  off  to  fight  for  his  king  ?  I  don't  think  that 
those  bright  eyes  of  his  would  have  looked  in  vain  for  love  if  girls' 
hearts  then  were  like  they  are  now,  or  that  the  smile  on  his  hand- 
some face  was  of  the  sort  to  meet  refusal.  Ah !  as  I  look  the  tears 
come  to  my  eyes  to  think  that  he,  and  so  many  great-hearted  gentle- 
men like  him,  should  have  been  sent  out  of  this  world,  which  was  so 
pleasant  to  them,  by  traitorous,  rebellious  villains ;  and  Guy  says 
that  some  people  want  to  put  up  a  statue  to  Oliver  Cromwell  at 
Westminster,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  dreadful  murder  and 
horrid  crime  I  I  know  what  I  would  say  on  the  subject  if  I  were 
queen! 

But  I  have  lost  uncle  Edward.  He  has  doffed  his  plumes  and 
gold  and  glitter  now;  but  he  cannot  get  rid  of  his -soldierly  bear- 
ing, and  looks  as  gallant  in  his  gray  shooting-jacket  as  he  used  to 
do  in  uniform.  He  has  a  great  gray  moustache,  and  just  the  smallest 
shave  of  whisker  on  his  cheek.  Of  course  he  is  a  little  different 
from  the  old  Hetheringtons,  who  wore  large  wigs  and  were  closely 
shaven,  but  it  is  the  old  face ;  and  though  his  eyes  seem  as  if  they 
could  look  through  the  wall,  they  are  as  kind  and  gentle  and  tender 
as  a  child's,  and  are,  indeed,  the  reflex  of  his  heart. 

If  I  had  been  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  issuing  invitations,  I 
could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  made  a  better  selection  than  aunt 
Hetherington's ;  but  I  wasn't  satisfied  a  bit,  for  there  was  one  wanting 
— the  scrap  of  leaven  which  would  have  leavened  the  whole  party. 
You  see  I  couldn't  very  well  say,  '  Please  ask  Guy  Wrey  to  come 
down,  because  I  sha'n't  be  happy  unless  he  does,'  for  it  would  have 
seemed  so  excessively  bold ;  and  besides  Guy  hadn't  said  anything, 
or  done  anything — except  be  most  provoking. 

Let  me  briefly  introduce  him.  He  was  an  artist — ^if  he  was  any- 
thing— by  profession ;  but  he  had  written  the  most  beautiful  book, 
and  I  liked  it  so  greatly  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  yery  much,  and 
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when  I  met  him^  and  he  was  introdnced  to  me,  I  extended  my  liking 
to  the  author. 

Now  if  a  man  is  always  leaning  oyer  the  rails  in  the  Row  at  the 
hour  when  a  girl  takes  her  morning  canter ;  if,  when  gazing  from 
the  altitude  of  her  box  at  the  Opera,  she  inyariably  sees  his  light- 
brown  head  in  a  stall  below ;  if  at  picture-galleries,  flower-shows, 
morning  concerts,  &c.,  she  is  as  certain  to  meet  him  as  she  is  in 
the  evening  at  different  houses, — he  means  something,  and  meaning 
something  ought  to  say  it.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Wrey  chose  to — dear 
old  Guy,  I'm  forgetting  myself,  and  continuing  the  old  strain  of 
thought,  which,  as  I  may  now  admit,  so  frequently  oppressed  me. 

Well,  the  guests  invited  to  Hetherington  had,  with  few  excep- 
tions, appeared.  There  were  a  few  celebrities,  and  a  general  back- 
ground of  well-dressed  young  men,  with  what  I  heard  Captain  Aymer 
describe  as  'a  very  fsdr  show  of  young  women;'  but  he  was  not 
there.  Luckily,  however,  I  had  so  much  to  do  in  acting  as  aunt 
Hetherington' s  aide-de-camp,  and  going  round  to  neighbouring 
friends,  that  I  managed  to  avoid  thinking  very  much  about  unplea- 
sant things. 

Certainly  croquet  is  not  an  exercise  calculated  to  induce  oblivion. 
Some  people  Uke  it,  I  suppose,  but  personally  I  hold  it  in  abhor- 
rence ;  and  therefore,  when  going  to  spend  an  afternoon  at  Oakleigh 
House,  I  was  induced  to  take  a  mallet,  I  prepared  myself  for  suffer- 
ing ;  feeUng  sure  that  the  ^ame,  played  with  a  number  of  compara- 
tive strangers,  would  not  be  sufficiently  exciting  to  make  me  forget 
disagreeable  subjects. 

*  Will  you  join  this  set,  dear  Miss  Hetherington  ?'  gushed  Lucy 
Faulkner.  '  Isn't  it  delightfril  to  have  sach  charming  weather  ?  I 
feared  my  poor  croquet  things  were  all  put  by  for  months  !' 

I  did  not  catch  the  name  of  the  partner  to  whom  she  introduced 
me,  and  bowed,  really  without  looking  into  his  face ;  but  directly  I 
caught  sight  of  his  boots  I  knew  it  was  Guy,  for  I  should  know  the 
least  bit  of  him  anywhere.  You  may  guess  how  quickly  I  looked  up 
into  his  face  then  ! 

'  Ka — Miss  Hetherington  !' 

*  Gu — Mr.  Wrey!'  I  said,  ojAj  just  checking  myself  in  time, 
for  he  was  Guy  always  when  I  thought  of  him,  though  of  course  I 
never  called  him  so. 

I  did  not  tell  him  how  surprised  I  was  to  see  him,  because  I 
could  not,  for  he  had  said  something  about  going  abroad  when  last 
I  had  seen  him  in  town ;  and  I  did  not  like  to  confess,  even  to  my- 
self, how  pleased  I  was,  or  by  how  many  degrees  my  satisfaction  was 
increased  when  he  presently  said  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Edward,  who 
had  asked  him  to  stay  at  the  Hall,  and  that  he  was  coming  next 
week.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  lawn  changed  at  once,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  had  been  very  unjust  to  croquet,  which  was 
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an  exceedingly  interesting  game.  But  I  was  not  quite  contented,  or 
pleased  either.  Guy  was  everything  that  is  polite  and  kind,  but  I 
did  not  think  he  was  acting  quite  fairly  to  me ;  for  although  he  had 
never  said  or  hinted  anything  about  liking  me,  I  felt  quite  certain 
that  he  did.  More  than  once  in  town  I  had  caught  his  eyes  fixed 
on  me  with  such  a  sad  expression  that  I  had  been  perfectly  happy 
for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards;  and  on  this  afternoon  he  had 
more  than  half  said  '  Kate'  when  he  saw  me.  No !  I  was  not 
satisfied  about  it  a  bit,  for  if  I  had  not  thought  that  he  liked  me  first 
I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  liking  him.  However,  I  consoled 
myself  as  we  drove  home  with  the  reflection  that  he  would  perhaps 
be  more  agreeable  at  the  Hall. 

Tuesday  came,  and  he  came  too,  and  soon  settled  down  com- 
fortably, finding  several  men  he  knew.  He  was,  as  usual,  most 
kind ;  and  on  learning  my  admiration  fof  Sir  Harry's  picture,  pro- 
mised to  make  me  a  little  copy  of  it,  and  passed  nearly  all  his  time 
in  the  gallery,  hardly  ever  shooting,  or  ridhig  with  the  riding-parties. 

I  strolled  out  one  day  across  the  lawn,  and  on  to  the  long  grass 
terrace  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds.  At  one  end  of  it 
there  is  an  old  summer-house,  the  sides  of  which  are  made,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  of  an  old  oaken  bedstead  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
slept  one  night  at  Hetherington.  This  was  a  very  favourite  resort 
of  mine,  and  I  went  in  to  be  alone  and  think  of  Guy,  and  his  un- 
kindness  and  indifiierence.  It  is  not  kt  all  nice  to  speak  about 
such  things;  but  after  the  chances  I  had  refused  last  season  oibril' 
liant  establishments,  all  for  Guy,  it  was  hard  that  he  didn't  seem  to 
care,  in  spite  of  all  the  little  things  which  had  made  me  think  that 
he  did  care.  I  don't  like  saying  it  a  bit ;  but  when  a  girl  actually 
has  a  coronet  laid  at  her  feet — and  a  handsome  good-tempered 
wearer  there  too — it's  a  pity  she  should  refuse  them  because  she  is 
stupid  enough  to  think  that  some  one  else  likes  her. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  whether  any  of  the  bygone 
Hetherington  women  had  felt  such  a  disagreeable  twitching  at  the 
comers  of  their  mouth  without  absolutely  crying,  when  I  heard  voices 
near  my  summer-house.  I  did  not  rise,  thinking  they  would  pass 
by ;  but  instead  of  that  the  speakers  seated  themselves  on  a  low, 
dwarf,  ivy-covered  wall  which  bounded  the  terrace.  One  of  them 
was  Guy ;  and  I  was  glad  to  notice  that  he  spoke  in  a  very  melan- 
choly tone  and  seemed  unhappy. 

*  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  stay,  old  fellow,'  said  Captain 
Aymer,  who  was  his  companion.  '  Going  now  is  like  leaving  the 
theatre  at  the  end  of  the  opening  farce,  or  bolting  away  from  the 
grand  stand  after  the  preliminary  canter.  There's  the  ball  at  the 
Crawfords'  on  Wednesday,  shooting  at  the  Earl's  on  Friday,  and 
next  week  Hetherington  gives  a  dance ;  the  hounds  meet  here,  and 
there's  the  county  ball,  and  all  sorts  of  things.' 
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'  I  must  go  !'  said  Ouy  firmly. 

'Cupid's  dart  has — ^you  don't  like  chaflF?  Ah,  that's  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  I  can't  think  why  you  go  moping 
about  like  a  joUy  old  lunatic.  You  haven't  said  anything  to  her, 
have  you  ?' 

'  Not  a  word ;  and  have  tried  hard  not  to  let  her  guess  anything/ 
Guy  answered. 

*  You  don't  expect  her  to  propose  to  you,  do  you  ?'  Captain  Aymer 
asked;  and  I  felt  sure  they  must  be  talking  of  me.  '  Why  don't 
you  speak  ?' 

*  Because  I'm  a  poor  beggar  with  barely  5002.  a  year,  and  she's 
a  girl  with  something  over  2000Z.  She,  her  people,  every  one,  would 
think  I  wanted  her  money.  No !  I'd  rather  lose  her  altogether  than 
let  her  think  me  a  mercenary  brute.  She  may  marry  Lord  Chatteris 
if  she  likes ;  though,'  he  said  with  a  sob  in  his  voice,  which  brought 
the  tears  to  my  eyes,  '  I  don't  think  he'll  love  her  as  I  do.' 

I  wiped  away  two  tears,  and  got  rid  somehow  of  a  great,  big, 
sympathetic  sob  which  threatened  to  betray  my  hiding-place.  I 
ought,  of  course,  not  to  have  remained  without  letting  them  know  ; 
only  I  did,  and  rising  quietly  I  looked  through  the  diamond-shaped 
woodwork  covered  with  ivy  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voices 
came.  Guy — dear  handsome  Guy ! — ^was  sitting  on  the  low  wall, 
resting  his  arms  on  his  knees,  looking  at  the  ground.  Captain 
Aymer  had  chosen  a  seat  where  he  could  lean  back,  and  was  slowly 
blowing  the  smoke  from  his  cigar  into  the  air. 

*  I  am  not  a  poet,  old  fellow,'  continued  the  captain.  *  With 
the  exception  of  a  version  of  **  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee" — 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  incorrect — and  the  chorus  to  one 
or  two  convivial  songs,  I  only  know  four  lines  of  poetry.  I  came 
across  them  in  a  book  I  saw  at  a  man's  rooms  once,  and  they  struck 
me  as  being  so  true  that  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  book  and  learned 
them.     They  are  to  the  effect  that 

**  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  smaU, 
Who  dare  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  aU." 

Now,  old  fellow,  it's  absurd  to  suppose  that  your  deserts  are  small ; 
so  the  only  thing  left  to  suppose  is  that  you  fear  your  fate  too  much. 
So,  to  paraphrase  the  poet, 

"  Why  not  put  it  to  the  touch  ? 
QoinandwinitaU."' 

Guy  didn't  say  anything,  only  shook  his  silly  head.  As  if  I 
cared  for  money  !  I  loved  Guy — I  may  say  so  now — and  hated  my 
money  if  it  was  to  be  a  barrier  between  us ;  at  least  if  he  was  so 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  silly,  stupid^  mistaken  pride  that  he  could 
not  leap  the  barrier. 

Thibd  Sebiss,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Voi.  XXV.  X  j 
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'  Seriously,  Guy/  Captain  Aymer  went  on,  '  take  my  advice  and 
speak.  Hetherington  is  a  gentleman,  and  won't  suspect  you  of  un- 
worthy motives,  and  I*m  quite  sure  that  the  girl  won't.  As  for 
money,  you  have  your  profession  to  help  you.' 

*  No,  Aymer.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  come  to  the  neighbour- 
hood at  all,  and  doubly,  trebly  foolish  to  come  here.  I  dare  not 
speak,  and  all  I  can  do  to  repair  the  error  of  coming  is  to  go  at  once 
and  leave  her,  bless  her  darling  little  face !'  he  said  very  slowly  and 
softly ;  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet,  '  I  shall  forget  it  all  some 
day.  I  shall  forget  it,  I  tell  you  !*  he  cried,  and  there  was  such 
passionate  energy  in  his  voice  that  his  companion  looked  at  him 
vFith  surprise.  *  There,  Aymer,  give  me  a  cigar ;  why  shouldn't  a 
man  smoke  ?' 

Captain  Aymer  produced  a  cigar-case,  and  Guy  lit  a  cigar ;  and 
linking  his  arm  in  his  friend's  they  strolled  off  across  the  lawn. 

Guy  loved  me,  as  I  had  felt  quite  certain  that  he  did ;  but  the 
pleasure  which  hearing  this  gave  me  vanished  when  I  thought  of 
his  resolution  of  silence.  It  was  worse  than  not  being  loved  at  all. 
But  what  could  I  do — except  be  very  miserable  ?  I  searched  in  vain 
for  a  little  crumb  of  comfort,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  sum- 
mer-house ;  so  I  returned  to  the  Hall,  determined  to  go  and  look  at 
Sir  Harry,  my  usual  comforter,  and  see  if  I  could  not  draw  some 
consolation  out  of  him.  I  entered  the  long  gallery,  and  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  Guy  there  standing  at  his  easel  before  the  picture. 

He  turned  on  hearing  my  footstep,  and  taking  the  picture  at 
which  he  was  working  from  its  resting-place  leaned  it  against  the 
wall,  showing  me  Sir  Harry  nearly  finished.  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  forgetting  myself  and  saying,  *  I  hope  you  are  not  really 
going  ?'  or  something  of  that  sort,  only  I  remembered  just  in  time 
that  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  betray  that  I  had  overheard  the  con- 
versation ;  so  I  duly  admired  the  copy,  which  was  really  worthy  of 
admiration. 

'  May  I  see  that  picture  please,  Mr.  Wrey  ?'  I  asked  presently, 
pointing  to  the  one  he  had  put  down,  for  he  had  removed  it  hastily  as 
if  he  did  not  wish  me  to  see  it,  so  I  naturally  wanted  to,  very  much. 

'It's  nothing;  it's  a  sketch  only  for —  You  see.  Miss  Hether- 
ington, I  have  not  given  you  a  full  length  of  Sir  Harry,  as  it  would 
have  made  the  picture  larger  than  I  thought  you  would  care  about.* 

*  Yes,  I  see,  thank  you  ;  it  is  a  very  nice  size  now.  Is  that  a 
copy  from  anything  here  ?'  I  inquired,  for  I  was  determined  to  see 
it,  and  Guy  appeared  determined  that  I  should  not. 

*  No ;  an  unfinished  sketch — a  simple  study.  I  have  omitted  the 
background,  you  will  notice,  as  I  supposed  it  was  only  the  fece  you 
wanted.  Miss  Hetherington,'  Guy  continued. 

*  It's  beautiful !  I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  it. 
But  please  do  let  me  see  that,  Mr.  Wrey !' 
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There  was  no  escape  for  him ;  so  very  unwillingly  he  placed  it  on 
the  easel. 

I  recognised  the  subject  at  once.  It  represented  a  scene  from 
Tennyson's  Maud ;  she  and  her  lover  meeting,  when 

*  the  snnset  burn'd 
On  the  blossomed  gable  ends 
At  the  head  of  the  TiUage  street* 

(I  wonder  how  many  times  I've  read  it  since  ?) ;  and  the  reason  that 
Guy  had  been  so  reluctant  to  let  me  see  it  was  because  the  two 
figures  were  exact  portraitures  of  himself  and  me. 

I  don't  think  that  he  was  very  comfortable  as  I  stood  gazing 
at  it  for  a  long  time. 

*  What  is  it  called  ?'  I  asked  at  length. 

Of  course  Guy  knew  that  I  must  have  recognised  the  likenesses, 
and  perhaps  he  took  courage  from  my  not  being  displeased ;  at  any 
rate  his  resolution  of  not  letting  me  guess  anything  vanished  as  he 
quoted  the  lines  which  his  picture  illustrated.  There  was  a  look  in  his 
eyes  which  made  my  heart  beat  quickly,  as  he  said  very  softly : 

*  It  Maad  were  aU  that  she  seemed, 
And  her  smiles  were  aU  that  I  dream*d, 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet.* 

He  turned  his  face  from  me  as  he  spoke,  but  not  before  I  had 
seen  an  expression  of  suffering  upon  it  which  I  could  not  bear 
should  remain. 

As  a  well-brought-up  young  lady,  it  was,  without  doubt,  my  duty 
to  say,  '  It's  sweetly  pretty,  I'm  sure !'  or,  *  I  can't  think  how  you 
do  it !'  or  else  to  make  a  remark  about  the  weather,  and  go  on  my 
way ;  but  I  did  neither,  because  I  loved  Guy  and  he  loved  me, 
and  I  did  not  want  us  both  to  be  unhappy  and  miserable.  So 
I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  when  he  turned  to  me  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  said : 

'  Isn't  there  something  in  the  poem  a  little  farther  on  about  *'  a 
man's  own  stupid  pride"  ?' 

The  smile  on  Sir  Harry's  face  seemed  to  heighten  as  he  looked 
down  on  me  in  Guy's  arms,  and  seemed  to  encourage  me  to  tell  Guy 
what  he  wanted  so  much  to  know. 

My  cousin  Tom,  who  is  at  school  at  Harchester,  says  that  if 
any  boy  has  been  doing  wrong,  and  no  one  else  can  find  out  who  it 
is,  they  tell  the  mathematical  master,  who  is  so  wonderfully  clever, 
that  he  simply  puts  down  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  *  Let  a:  =  —  ,*  works 
out  a  little  sum  in  algebra  (I  think  it  is),  and  in  two  minutes  the 
culprit  '  comes  out  in  the  answer.*  Uncle  Edward  seems  to  find 
things  out  in  an  equally  extraordinary  manner,  without  having  re- 
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course  to  *  a:,'  which  I  always  supposed  had  something  to  do  with 
beer.  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  him  everything  at  once,  so  I  went 
to  his  study  as  soon  as  luncheon  was  over. 

*  What  is  it,  my  little  girl  T  he  inquired.  I  rarely  enter  his 
special  fortress,  so  he  knew  that  I  had  something  to  say. 

*  I  want  to  be  married,  please,  unde  Edward,*  I  answered,  look- 
ing down  very  modestly,  but  still  glancing  at  his  face.  It  went  very 
grave. 

*  Have  you  heard  from  Lord  Chatteris  ?'  he  asked. 

'  No,  uncle  Edward,  it  is  not  he.  It's  Guy — Guy  Wrey !'  and 
then  I  told  him  all  about  it  quite  from  the  beginning. 

I'm  sure  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  crying,  but  I  had  commenced 
during  the  morning  with  Guy  in  the  picture-gallery,  and  finished  up 
now  on  uncle  Edward's  shoulder.  He  took  it  beautifully,  and  said 
a  lot  of  kind  things  about  not  standing  in  the  way  of  my  happiness 
if  I  was  quite  sure  about  being  fond  of  Guy;  and  it  seemed  that  he 
had  been  an  old  friend  of  Guy's  father,  which  impressed  him  fa- 
vourably about  the  son.  So  I  left  the  study  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  to  be. 

It  is  all  settled  now,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  Kate 
Hetherington  will  no  longer  exist.  Guy  is  very  jubilant  just  at 
present,  for  a  picture  of  his  has  been  a  great  success,  and  he  has 
sold  it  for  600{.,  and  is  busy  calculating  how  much  he  can  make  a 
year  by  an  impossible  amount  of  industry,  which  I  certainly  shall 
not  allow  him  to  undergo.  My  prospect  of  happiness  is  very  bright ; 
though  it  is  certainly  most  deplorable  and  unfortunate  that  it  should 
have  been  brought  about  by  conduct  which  of  course  all  right-minded 
people  can  only  term  *  So  unladylike  !* 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 
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The  type  of  patron  for  all  ages  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Augustus,  the  friend  of  Horace,  the  literary 
foster-father  of  Virgil.  He  was  far  from  being  the  first  of  his  order. 
The  arts,  ever  since  their  invention  by  Prometheus,  have  flourished 
under  the  aegis  of  aristocratic  protection.  The  courts  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  were  of  a  highly-intellectual  turn.  Neither  the  Greek 
drama  nor  Greek  sculpture  would  have  achieved  the  distinction  of 
being  the  undying  pride  of  ages  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  Pericles ;  Sophocles  would  not  have  spent  his  genius 
upon  dramatic  authorship;  Apelles  would  not  have  painted  the 
grapes  which  deceived  the  boy ;  Phidias — if,  indeed,  Phidias  it  was 
— would  not  have  fixed  his  frieze  upon  the  Parthenon.  The  two 
Macedonian  conquerors,  father  and  son,  were  eminent  members  of 
the  order  of  intellectual  patrons.  Aristotle  was  the  padagogus 
of  Alexander;  but  if  the  Stagirite  had  not  graduated  in  the  graces  of 
finished  courtiership,  it  is  doubtftil  whether  he  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  pursuing  his  speculations  to  their  term  of  triumph. 
And  what  a  galaxy  of  patrons  was  that  which  was  presented  by  the 
Alexandrian  Ptolemies !  Would  Theocritus  have  sung  of  the  loves  of 
Thessalian  swains  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  encouragement  of  Phil- 
adelphus?  From  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  imperial  hero  of  the 
enthusiastic  Gibbon,  and  Herodes  Atticus,  the  splendidly  profuse, 
whose  genius  contemplated,  and  whose  energy  commenced  to 
execute,  that  design  which  there  at  last  seems  some  prospect  of 
being  definitely  carried  out,  a  canal  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
down  to  Alfred,  from  Alfred  down  to  Elizabeth,  from  Elizabeth  to 
Anne,  from  Anne  till  the  time,  even  then  commencing,  when  the 
author  found  that  the  only  patron  on  whom  he  could  rely  was  the 
public,  have  not  the  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  painting  of 
each  generation  been  prominently  associated  with  the  name  of  some 
enlightened  noble  who  has  condescended  to  cultivate  their  professors  ? 
What  the  name  of  Cilnius  Maecenas  was  to  the  ears  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  name  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  was  to  the  writers  of  a  century  ago,  and  even  for  us, 
children  of  these  latter  days,  the  associations  clinging  to  each  are 
identical.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  which  will  live  longer  in  the 
minds  of  every  reader  of  Boswell's  Life  than  that  in  which  the 
great  moralist,  after  having  been  kept  waiting  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  my  lord's  ante-room,  subject  the  while  to  the  insults  of  tall  foot- 
men and  the  sneers  of  simpering  dandies,  walks  with  dignified  anger 
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through  the  haJl,  and  down  the  broad  steps  of  Chesterfield  House. 
Johnson  never  forgot  and  never  forgave  the  slight.  Colley  Gibber, 
BO  the  story  runs,  had  been  allowed  precedence  of  the  Doctor;  and 
when  the  actor  issued  laughing  from  his  lordship's  private  apartment, 
Johnson,  who  did  not  even  then  receive  his  summons  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  great  man,  could  tolerate  it  no  longer,  and  left  straight- 
way. There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  account  is 
accurate.  It  is  true  that  Johnson  himself,  referring  to  the  matter 
with  Boswell  some  years  afterwards,  declared  that  '  there  never  was 
any  particular  incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  between  Liord 
Chesterfield  and  him,  but  that  his  lordship's  neglect  was  the  reason 
why  he  resolved  to  have  no  connection  with  him.'  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  with  this  assertion  Johnson's  actual  subsequent 
conduct.  Some  twenty  years  after  the  alleged  circumstance,  Ches- 
terfield, perceiving  that  *  the  Dictionary'  would  make  its  author's 
flame,  was  seized  with  the  wish  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  connecting  his 
own  name  with  that  of  the  erst-despised  hack.  '  Mr.  Johnson's 
labours,'  wrote  his  lordship  in  the  World,  *  will  now,  I  daresay, 
very  fully  supply  that  want,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the  farther 
spreading  of  our  language  in  other  countries.  Learners  were  dis- 
couraged by  finding  no  standard  to  resort  to;  and  conseqn^itly 
thought  it  incapable  of  any.  They  will  now  be  undeceived  and  en- 
couraged.' Johnson,  as  his  biographer  intimates  to  us,  was  Mghly 
indignant  at  his  lordship  imagining  he  could  be  the  dupe  of  sudi  an 
artifice.  '  Upon  which'  (i.e.  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  queflfcioii), 
he  says  to  Boswell,  *  I  wrote  him'  (Lord  Chesterfield)  *  a  letter,  ex- 
pressed in  civil  terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not 
mind  what  he  said  or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him.'  Now 
in  this  letter,  *  expressed  in  civil  terms,'  Johnson  specifically  alludes 
to  the  incident  that  he  had  previously  denied,  or  seemed  to  Boswell 
to  deny.  *  Seven  years,'  he  writes,  *  my  lord,  have  passed  since  I 
waited  in  your  outward  room  and  was  repulsed  from  your  door,  daring 
which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  without  one  word  of  encouragement 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatm^it  I  did  not  expect,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before.  ...  Is  not  a  patrim,  my  lord,  one  ^o 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  wftto*,  and 
when  he  has  reached  the  ground  encumbers  him  with  help  ?  The 
notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  (tf  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind ;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  in- 
different, uid  cannot  enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  oannot  impart 
it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it.' 

This  is  not  all.     The  famous  couplet  in  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  stands  in  all  the  earlier  editi<ms  thus : 


<  Tet  think  what  fOa  the  scholar'a  Me  assail : 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  garret,  and  the  jail.' 
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After  his  experience  of  Lord  Chesterfield*s  treatment,  for  '  garret* 
*  patron*  was  substituted,  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  verse  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  for  some  more  definite  and  substantial  reason 
than  that  of  rhythmical  reform.  Secondly,  the  general  truth  of  the 
anecdote,  which  Boswell  discredits,  was  allowed  by  Chesterfield's 
great  friend, '  Lord  George  Lyttelton,*  who  merely  adds :  *  Gibber,  who 
had  been  introduced  familiarly  by  the  back  stairs,  had  probably  not  been 
there  above  ten  minutes.'  The  conclusion  most  naturally  arrived  at 
seems  to  be,  that  Johnson  did  receive  some  specific  rebuff  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  his  time ;  that  at  the 
moment  he  felt  it  most  acutely ;  that,  as  years  wore  by  and  his 
Kterary  position  was  fortified,  and  concurrently  his  social  positioli 
improved,  he  felt  something  akin  to  shame  at  having  taken  so  petty 
a  matter  so  profoundly  to  heart,  that  when  Boswell  interrogated 
him  on  the  point,  he  pooh-poohed  the  affair  as  unworthy  serious 
consideration,  and  that  this  contemptuous  dismissal  of  an  unsavoury 
topic.was  erroneously  mistaken  by  Johnson's  biographer  as  equivalent 
to  a  flat  denial  that  the  thing  had  ever  occurred. 

This  is  a  digression;  but  it  is  a  digression  which  the  reader  will 
at  least  pardon,  if  it  should  prove,  as  we  venture  to  think  it  may,  a 
solution  of  a  moot  point  in  the  history  of  a  great  man.  How  far 
patronage  was  a  scandal  and  a  mischief  to  literature — an  abuse 
which,  with  pocket-boroughs  and  other  abominations,  we  have  done 
well  to  reform  off  the  face  of  the  earth — is  a  subject  into  which  in- 
quiry here  need  not  be  too  curiously  made.  Neither  Dryden's 
Virgil  nor  Pope's  Homer  would  have  seen  the  light  had  it  not  been 
for  the  patron.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  at  which 
what  De  Quincey  calls  the  *  old  full-blown  patron  en  grand  costume, 
with  his  heralic  bearings  emblazoned  at  the  head  of  the  dedica- 
tion,* died  out.  If  Mr.  Forster  is  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  the 
exact  period  was  that  of  Goldsmith.  By  what  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman 
calls  the  'law  of  historical  fatalism,'  the  patron  does  indeed  stiU 
exist.  But  we  have  changed  his  name,  and  we  call  him  the  public. 
There  are  cynics  who  may  say  that  it  is  quite  as  servile  to  pander  to 
the  popular  taste  as  to  do  homage  to  the  taste  of  one  individual.  Let 
that  pass,  and  let  us  examine  things  as  they  are.  Quite  infcpen- 
dently  of  the  growth  of  this  public,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
patronage,  upon  the  scale  or  in  the  guise  with  which  the  world  was 
once  familiar  with  it,  should  have  ceased  to  exist.  Literature, 
which  was  once  a  close  corporation,  has  now  become  an  open  pro- 
fession. Scribimus  indocti  doctiqne  poemata  passim.  It  is  a 
time  when  those  write  now  who  never  wrote  before,  and  those  who 
always  wrote  now  write  the  more.  Wealth  and  fashion,  the  Bar 
and  the  Church,  statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  have  invaded  Grab- 
street  and  taken  it  by  storm.  Your  next-door  neighbour  at  dinner 
may  present,  as  to  his  exterior,  the  appearance  of  a  dashing  young 
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clerk  in  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce ;  you  talk  to  him,  and  find  that  he  is 
engaged  on  a  treatise  on  political  philosophy.  Yon  hand  an  elderly 
matron  in  to  supper,  and  she  asks  you  whether  you  have  read  her 
new  volume.  Poems  of  the  Heart.  You  present  a  simpering  school- 
girl with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  discover  that  she  has  produced  her 
first-bom  novel.  You  are  accosted  by  an  individual  who  has  the 
manner  of  a  bagman,  and  who  speaks  in  the  language  of  Cockaigne, 
and,  infinitely  to  your  surprise,  he  informs  you  that  he  is  one  of  the 
great  fraternity  of  the  quill,  and  asks  you  whether  it  is  not  a  pity 
that  the  classics  of  Athens  and  Rome  are  not  more  universally 
studied  in  the  present  Victorian  era.  Under  such  conditions  as 
these,  patronage  as  patronage  once  was  is  an  impossible  system. 
To  play  the  patron  properly  one  would  have  to  ask  all  the  world 
and  his  wife,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  to  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner  every  day.  But  the  spirit  of  patronage  survives  for  all  this. 
Maecenas  has  left  his  heirs,  and  the  succession  is  not  yet  extinct. 

Eccentricity  is  the  high  mode  just  now.  There  are  drawing- 
rooms  in  London  which  are  perfect  cabinets  of  curiosities.  There 
are  hosts  and  hostesses  who  adore  intellect  and  art  and  literature, 
and  *  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know,'  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  pet  pug-dogs  or  cultivate  old  china.  Every  one  knows  the 
kind  of  houses  to  which  I  refer.  On  your  first  entrance  into  the 
drawing-room,  you  are  reminded  of  the  scriptural  entertainer  who 
found  his  guests  in  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  city.  You  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  surging  throng  of  aspiring  musicians,  of  artists 
whose  canvas  is  innocent  of  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  of  small 
litterateurs,  of  masculine-minded  women,  and  of  virgins  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  power  of  satirical  repartee,  which  is  an 
euphemistic  alias  for  pert  rudeness.  You  see  every  variety  of 
beard,  of  whisker,  and  moustache ;  every  conceivable  cut  of  coat 
and  hue  of  dress.  In  a  word,  you  are  in  an  intellectual  salon. 
*  A  queer  lot,'  says  your  host  under  his  breath ;  '  but  my  wife,  you 
know,  goes  in  for  this  kind  of  business.' 

Just  at  present  authors  do  not  rank  particularly  high  in  the 
favour  of  these  butterfly  patrons.  For  one  invitation  that  old  Lady 
Semperley — she  is  eighty  if  she  is  a  day,  and  has  stiU,  the  dear  old 
thing,  the  pretty  flighty  manners  of  sweet  seventeen — sends,  for 
her  very  particular  Sunday  dinners,  to  a  man  of  letters,  she  de- 
spatches half  a  dozen  to  actors  and  artists.  *  These  people  who 
write  are  so  dull,'  her  ladyship  meditatively  remarks ;  '  I  suppose 
they  keep  all  their  best  things  for  paper !'  What  Lady  Semperley 
likes  is  a  lively  rattle  of  conversation  with  the  champagne,  and  a 
running  fire  of  piquant  anecdotes  —  'as  piquant  as  you  like,  my 
dear' — with  the  claret.  She  is  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  under- 
stands that  sort  of  thing.  '  I  shall  not  hang  my  head  and  blush, 
my  dear,  whatever  it  is,'  remarks  this  voluble  old  dame ;  and  in- 
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deed^  as  regards  the  blushing  part  of  the  business^  it  would  be 
strange  if  she  did ;  for  her  ladyship  paints  an  inch  thick,  and  what 
is  not  paint  is  enamel.  With  continental,  and  above  all  with 
American,  litterateurs  the  case  is  different.  These  are  to  be 
met  with  in  great  varieties  in  ducal  drawing-rooms  and  at  lordly 
dinners.  The  Marquis  of  Carabas  would  as  soon  ask  an  English 
journalist  to  dinner  as  his  tailor,  but  much  affects  the  society  of 
Transatlantic  bards  and  Parisian  feuilletonists.  The  real  Msecenas 
of  the  day,  the  true  modem  antitype  of  the  courtly  and  cultured 
premier  of  his  Boman  majesty,  Augustus  the  Great,  belongs  to  no 
one  of  these  classes.  Very  probably  he  is  a  gentJeman  of  com- 
mercial antecedents,  possessed  by  a  parliamentary  ambition.  He 
has  a  great  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  press,  and  is  convinced 
that  its  writers  must  be  a  *  devilish  well-informed  set  of  fellows.' 
If  you  were  to  set  Mr.  Infelix  Nummus  to  work  at  a  ledger  or  an 
invoice,  he  would  master  its  intricacies  in  a  moment.  Somehow  or 
other,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  cannot  understand  contemporary 
politics.  He  hears  about  the  education  question,  religious  questions, 
the"  Gold  Coast,  the  Eastern  difficulty,  the  Russian  empire  in  India, 
and  he  asks  despairingly  what  does  it  all  mean.  He  reads  a  lead- 
ing article,  and  finds  himself  more  hopelessly  at  sea  than  ever.  So 
he  invites  Pen  of  the  Banner  to  breakfast,  or  Hack  of  the  Thunder- 
bolt  to  dinner.  '  It  is  astonishing,'  he  observed,  *  how  much  you 
get  from  these  newspaper  men.  I  suppose  one  must  pay  for  it, 
though,'  he  adds,  with  a  slight  sigh;  for  Mr.  Hack  asked  Mr. 
Nummus  the  other  day  to  lend  him  a  five-pound  note,  as  he  was 
'  rather  short  that  week,'  and  the  aspirant  after  a  political  career 
scarcely  thought  it  discreet  to  refuse.  When  Mr.  Infelix  Nummus 
stood  for  the  Deepdraily  Burghs  at  the  last  General  Election,  the 
members  of  that  benighted  constituency  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  tenuity  of  Mr.  Nummus's  oratory  with  the  rich  eloquence  of  his 
address.  It  was  not  surprising.  The  address  was  written  by  Pen, 
with  a  bottle  of  Mr.  Nummus's  dry  sherry  at  his  side.  Infelix  is 
a  thoroughly  good -hearted  person,  a  little  ostentatious,  but  with 
genuinely  hospitable  instincts.  He  has  a  motive  of  his  own  in 
filling  his  dining-room  with  Messrs.  Pen,  Hack,  and  Co.,  and  the 
different  members  of  their  respective  families,  just  as  he  has  a 
motive  in  heading  subscription  lists,  and  in  driving  about  a  pair  of 
high-stepping  horses,  of  which  he  is  secretly  afiraid.  But  he  enjoys 
their  society,  and  he  wishes  his  guests  well.  When  Mr.  InfeUx 
Nummus  was  last  heard  of  he  was  going  to  take  Pen  in  his  yacht 
for  a  cruise  to  Norway ;  and  on  his  return  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  will  be  perfectly  posted  up  on  all  topics  of  the  time.  As  Mr. 
Nummus  remarks  to  himseK,  *  It  is  only  what  Disraeli  did  for  Lord 
George  Bentinck ;  and  he  did  not  even  get  a  glass  of  sherry  for 
his  trouble.' 
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Lord  Magnolia  is  the  magnificent  patron  of  the  stage.  He  likes 
the  world  behind  the  scenes,  he  likes  actors,  he  likes  actresses. 
There  is  something  highly  engaging  and  attractive  in  the  conde- 
scension with  which  he  will  drive  a  comedian  down  to  dinner  at 
Bichmond,  or  give  some  tragic  Boscias  a  seat  in  his  box  at  Ascot. 

*  What  I  like  about  his  lordship' — ^his  proteges  are  always  very 
carefal  about  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  full  titular  dignity — '  is, 
that  there's  not  an  ounce  of  false  pride  in  his  composition,*  declares 
Garriculus  to  a  professional  fiiend. 

*  Well,  Magnolia,'  inquires  Viscount  Purple  at  the  Marlborough, 
'  what  is  the  last  thing  in  human  oddities  you've  picked  up  ?' 

'  Very  well  to  laugh,'  replies  Magnolia,  '  but  these  theatrical 
people  don't  bore  me  half  as  much  as  you  do ;  I  rather  think  I  shall 
fraternise  with  that  crossing-sweeper  next.  It  will  be  a  new  sen- 
sation ;'  and  his  lordship  takes  up  the  Era,  a  newspaper  which  is 
much  read  just  now  at  the  Pall  Mall  club  sacred  to  English  royalty 
and  American  bowls. 

Sir  Rufns  Glutterbuck,  first  baronet,  is  a  Maecenas  of  a  different 
order  from  Lord  Magnolia.  Having  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
days  to  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  the  Australian  continent,  Sir 
Eufus  has  returned  to  spend  the  residue  of  his  existence  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  Accustomed  to  authority  and  habituated  to  toadies,  the 
late  lieutenant-governor  has  formed  for  himself  a  society  of  literary 
satellites.  Of  this  system  he  is  the  supreme,  absolute,  and  anto- 
oratic  head.  He  likes  the  admiration  and  the  homage  which  he 
receives  from  this  gang  of  fifth-rate  scribblers.  It  delights  his 
majesty  to  listen  to  their  meagre  witticisms,  the  antithetical  badinage 
which  passes  for  epigrams,  and  the  agonising  word  distortions  which 
do  duty  for  humour.     He 

'  Likes  a  beefsteak,  too,  as  weU  as  any ; 
Has  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer.* 

In  other  words.  Sir  Eufus  Glutterbuck  is  amused  with  that  Bohemian 
tavern-bar  existence  which  is  spent  by  the  disappointed  playwrights, 
the  inferior  order  of  theatrical  critics,  and  picturesque  reporters,  who 
are  the  parasitic  outgrowth  of  the  London  press.  No  monarch 
could  have  lieges  more  loyal  and  obedient.  They  meet  at  his  bid- 
ding ;  they  take  their  refreshment  when  and  how  he  dictates ;  they 
dine  at  the  hour  which  suits  him  best,  and  separate  when  he  gives 
the  signal.  If  he  is  in  a  sportive  humour,  they  crack  their  jokes 
and  tumble  for  his  benefit ;  if  in  a  serious,  they  are  ready  to  discuss 
any  question  of  statesmanship,  philosophy,  or  theology  which  he 
may  choose  to  start.  To  speai  highly  of  Sir  Eufus  would  be  re- 
garded by  any  member  of  the  set  as  a  social  blasphemy,  the  one  sin 
for  which  there  could  be  no  forgiveness.  When  little  Bingo  BKnks, 
who  is  the  dramatic  Aristarchus  of  the  High,  Loic,  Jack,  and  the 
Game,  ventured  one  day  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Eufus  was  a  ^conceited 
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old  pump,'  he  was  frowned  on  fearfoUy  by  the  fraternity,  gravely 
admonished,  and  informed  that  only  his  youth  and  inexperience  in- 
duced them  to  overlook  the  oflFence,  which  if  repeated  would  be  visited 
with  summary  expulsion.  If  you  heard  these  honest  fellows  talk 
about  existing  institutions  generally,  the  Church,  the  Crown,  the 
aristocracy,  you  would  imagine  that  they  were  iconoclastic  democrats 
of  the  deepest  red.  Nevertheless,  when  a  gentleman  with  a  handle 
to  his  name  is  present  among  them  in  the  flesh,  they  are  inspired 
with  a  profound  sense  of  gratifying  awe.  Rochefort  Wilkes,  who 
thunders  forth  every  Saturday  in  the  Atheist  Republican  Review 
against  birth,  titles,  and  all  other  pomps  and  vanities,  never  fails  to 
uncover  his  head  reverently  when  Sir  Rufus  enters  the  room.  As 
for  Sir  Rufiis  himself,  when  the  afternoon  orgie  is  over  at  the  tavern 
which  these  gentlemen  chiefly  affect,  and  the  titled  entertainer 
has  paid  the  reckoning  for  his  guests,  he  either  retires  to  his  own 
house  or  to  the  club  in  St.  James's-square ;  has  a  nap,  dresses,  and 
goes  out  to  dine  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  at 
past  eight.  *  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself.  Clutter- 
buck  ?'  asks  an  old  friend  whom  he  meets.  *  0,'  is  the  answer, 
*  it's  the  day  when  my  fellows  meet ;  always  give  them  a  dinner  on 
Wednesday,  poor  devils  !  Monstrous  amusing,  I  assure  you ;'  and 
Sir  Rufus  Clutterbuck  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  ignorance  and 
the  iUiterateness  which  characterise  the  newspaper  press  of  London. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Skindeep  is  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Veneer, 
and  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  decidedly  intellectual 
in  his  tastes.  At  Eton  they  called  him  a  prig ;  at  Oxford  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Union  rhetoric  ;  he  attempted  to  read 
De  Tocqueville ;  he  then  surrendered  his  soul  to  poetry ;  and,  as  a 
very  natural  consequence,  he  wound  up  by  being  hopelessly  plucked 
by  the  examiners  In  Litteris  Humanioribm.  Years  ago  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli said  of  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  had  a  weak  head  and  a 
strong  ambition  :  precisely  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
Hon.  Charles.  He  has  now  a  pretty  little  house  in  Mayfair,  a  very 
respectable  library,  one  half  of  the  books  in  which  he  has  not  opened, 
while  the  other  half  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  understand.  He 
does  not  play  the  patron  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  Sir  Rufus 
Clutterbuck.  He  dislikes  large  gatherings  of  literary  hacks.  He 
can  tolerate  a  couple  at  a  time,  but  not  more.  What  he  infinitely 
prefers  is  a  tete-&-tete  with  a  man  of  letters  who  has  made  a  speciaUte 
of  some  particular  topic,  and  who,  in  consideration  of  a  good  dinner 
and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy  afterwards,  will  impart  to  him  (the  Hon. 
Charles)  as  much  information  as  can  be  condensed  into  a  couple  of 
hours ;  for  Mr.  Skindeep  has  a  wholesome  horror  of  sitting  up  late, 
which  it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  if  some  of  his  literary  proteges 
shared.  Lord  Veneer  is  upwards  of  eighty,  and  cannot  manifestly 
be  long  for  this  world.     His  son,  who  is  hefr  to  the  title,  is  of 
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opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  noble  to  enconrage  literature  and  art^ 
and  he  conceives  that  he  is  doing  this  duty  satisfactorily  by  giving 
a  dinner  to  some  contributor  to  the  Planet  or  the  Mercury,  pumping 
him  for  facts  afterwards,  and  embodying  these  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times.  The  Hon.  Charles  Skindeep  is  a  man 
of  honour.  He  would  not  think  of  placing  his  hand  in  his  guest's 
pocket  and  extracting  his  purse.  Yet  it  never  occurs  to  him  that 
in  this  wholesale  and  violent  appropriation  of  knowledge,  and  its 
subsequently  attempted  publication,  he  is  morally  guilty  of  petty 
larceny.  Some  time  since  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  a  weekly 
fashionable  paper  to  the  effect  that  the  Hon.  Charles  Skindeep  had 
taken  to  literature.  Lord  Yeneer  was  most  annoyed.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  indignant  if  it  had  been  stated  that  his  son  had 
taken  to  drinking.  A  dignified  but  severe  personal  remonstrance 
arrived  in  course  of  post.  This  was  emphasised  by  a  paternal  visit 
from  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Dullington,  who  did  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  extreme  disgust  at  the  rumour. 

'  The  worst  of  this  sort  of  thing  is,'  said  the  noble  lord  to  his 
son-in-law,  *  that  you  never  can  get  people  to  believe  where  there 
is  smoke  there  is  not  fire.' 

Lord  Dullington  would  infinitely  have  preferred  it  to  have  been 
stated  in  print  that  the  Hon.  Charles  Skindeep  had  eloped  with  his 
neighbour's  wife.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Skindeep  adds  her  protest  to 
that  of  her  august  papa. 

*  I  wish,  Charles,'  says  that  lady,  '  you  would  not  have  any  more 
of  those  men  dining  with  you  ;  they  really  drive  me  out  of  the  house.* 

And  sure  enough,  so  often  as  Charles  brings  home  with  him 
some  representative  of  periodical  literature,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Skin- 
deep  goes  to  her  cousin's  in  Curzon-street  close  by,  and  bewails 
her  husband's  extraordinary  taste  for  odd  people  and  low  com- 
pany. To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Skindeep  has  acted  upon  the  family 
advice.  Yet  for  all  that  he  has  not  entirely  renounced  the  role 
of  patron.  He  invites  his  proteges,  however,  no  longer  to  his  own 
house,  but  periodically  to  some  place  of  suburban  refreshment.  I 
received  myself  an  invitation  to  a  little  dinner  from  Skindeep  at  Rich- 
mond not  a  month  since.  I  did  not  go.  And  I  confess  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  a  bad  joke  to  forward  Skindeep's 
most  friendly  note  to  me  to  Lord  Dullington,  so  that  his  lordship 
might  know  that  his  daughter's  husband  had  not  quite  forsworn  his 
bad  habits. 

Such  is  the  modem  Mfficenas — always  a  trifler  and  sometimes  a 
fribble.  But  he  does  no  great  harm.  The  Maecenas  of  the  last 
century  did  influence  literature  and  art ;  the  MsBcenas  of  to-day 
cannot.  t,  h.  s.  escott. 
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At  either  end  of  Westminster  Hall  may  be  seen  a  board  standing 
upon  two  legs,  after  the  fashion  of  a  clothes-horse,  and  these  boards, 
although  they  sometimes  exhibit  an  order  of  the  court  or  other  high 
indefinite  power,  seem  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  service  of  neces- 
sitous clerks.  They  are  studded  over  with  the  remains  of  wafers 
more  thickly  than  the  sky  with  stars,  or  Yalombrosa  with  leaves — 
dead  useless  wafers  that  have  been  stuck  on,  very  likely,  by  clerks 
long  ago  who  have  risen  to  be  lord  chancellors  and  cursitor  barons. 
At  least  we  would  fain  hope  so ;  we  would  fain  think  that  Fortune  turns 
her  wheel  sometimes  and  gives  the  poor  a  lift,  rather  than  embrace 
that  modem  theory  that  judges  beget  judges  and  that  queen's  coun- 
sel are,  prolific  of  serjeants-at-law.  At  all  events,  if  there  should  be 
a  thorough  shake-up  in  the  body  politic,  and  the  prime  minister  of 
the  future  be  desirous  of  appointing  a  lord  chancellor  fit  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  policy  in  the  way  of  law  reform,  we  would  recommend 
him  to  take  a  look  at  the  boards  in  the  hall,  when  perhaps  he  may 
succeed  in  suiting  himself  without  farther  trouble. 

We  had  our  eye  upon  one  of  these  notices  the  other  day  of 
clerks  wanting  employment,  generally  little  oblong  slips  almost  like 
writs,  very  neatly  written,  with  the  initial  word  done  in  black-letter, 
like  the  *  whereas'  in  those  long-winded  documents  that  country 
lawyers  inflict  upon  their  clients.  Well,  this  particular  advertisement 
occupied  a  whole  sheet  of  foolscap,  and  although  the  author  didn't 
ofier  himself  for  the  Great  Seal,  it  was  evidently  either  firom  natural 
modesty  or  because  he  thought  the  place  was  not  likely  to  be  va- 
cant. Else  he  was  evidently  thoroughly  qualified.  He  understood 
equity,  common  law,  and  conveyancing ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  the  courts ;  he  could  conduct  a  suit — in  the  county- 
court  more  especially — from  plaint  to  execution ;  he  didn't  even 
object  to  be  the  man-in-possession,  and  could  appraise  the  furniture 
of  the  unfortunate '  subject,'  and  conduct  the  sale  if  necessary.  But, 
like  many  men  of  wide  attainments,  he  evidently  possessed  a  modest 
retiring  nature,  for  he  was  willing  to  act  as  timekeeper,  bailiff,  col- 
lector of  rents,  copying-clerk,  or  in  any  way  in  which  he  could  make 
himself  useful  or  earn  a  salary,  however  modest.  Strange  to  say, 
the  docket  of  this  Admirable  Crichton  of  the  law  was  stained  with 
dust  and  flyblown ;  it  was  studded  with  envious  comments  in  black- 
lead  made  by  other  clerks  who  were  jealous  of  his  acquirements, 
such  as,  *  0  my,  don't  you  know  everything !'  and  so  on.     It  was 
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possible  indeed  that,  overtaken  by  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  our  friend 
had  forgotten  to  remove  the  notice ;  but  we  fear  that  the  natural  ex- 
planation was  the  true  one,  and  that  there  had  not  been  that  rush  to 
secure  his  services  which  he  must  have  counted  upon. 

Perhaps  he  had  chosen  an  unfevoui-able  mode  of  making  known 
his  abilities,  had  advertised  in  the  wrong  medium,  in  fact.  Possibly 
the  boards  themselves  were  delusions — like  the  village  stocks,  more 
for  mock  than  use — unregarded  of  managing  clerks  and  ignored  by 
law  stationers.  But  more  probably  the  real  secret  of  his  want  of 
success  was  his  difiFuseness.  He  tried  to  win  all  along  the  line, 
and  the  best  general  fails  at  that.  Concentration  was  what  our 
friend  wanted.  He  should  have  massed  himself  upon  his  time- 
keeping, or  his  collecting,  or  his  copying. 

It  is  a  queer  thing,  by  the  way,  this  concentration,  this  gather- 
ing up  all  the  fibres  of  the  intellect  for  a  supreme  effort ;  and  such 
a  hard  uncomfortable  thing  to  begin  at  that  one  shrinks  from  it  like 
the  poor  turnspit  dog  from  his  treadwheel  task,  although  he  whines 
and  barks  merrily  enough  when  the  wheel  is  fairly  started ;  and  yet 
without  it  all  labour  is  well-nigh  useless.  It  is  the  moment  of  pre- 
cipitation of  the  alchemist,  when  all  the  mystic  ingredients  culled 
from  far  and  near  are  boiling  and  bubbling  together,  when  the  fur- 
nace cracks  with  heat  and  the  crucibles  wax  invisible  in  the  white- 
ness of  their  glow;  and  after  all,  perhaps  the  pot  boils  over;  there  is 
nothing  but  ashes  and  smother,  not  even  the  tiniest  speck  or  scrap 
of  gold. 

There  was  a  society  once — perhaps  it  still  exists — for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge ;  it  gave  us  the  Penny  Magazine,  we  be- 
lieve, a  vast  repertory  of  unconsidered  trifles ;  but  how  much  more 
to  the  purpose  would  be  a  society  for  the  concentration  of  knowledge? 
To  put  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum  library,  for  instance,  into 
a  dozen  handy  pocket-volumes — surely  all  the  necessary  knowledge 
therein  might  go  into  that  space — and  deliver  mankind  from  the  in- 
cubus of  aU  this  indigested  mass.  What  a  happy  thought  that  was 
of  the  caliph  when  he  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
library  of  Alexandria !  '  Anything  it  contains  contrary  to  the  Koran 
is  harmful ;  anything  it  contains  in  common  with  the  Koran  is  need- 
less :  destroy  it  all !'    Well,  our  Koran  would  be  an  encyclopedia. 

Individually,  too,  one  has  a  great  tendency  to  become  diffuse  and 
nncompact.  What  a  variety  of  useless  lumber  one  accumulates  about 
one ;  notes,  memoranda,  letters,  productive  of  idle  brooding,  vain 
regret,  or  pregnant  with  the  shadowy  joys  of  the  past!  These  may 
well  go  into  the  crucible,  excepting  the  receipted  bills,  which  it  is 
well  to  keep  for  seven  years,  with  an  eye  to  the  Statute  of  Limitationa 
and  the  bad  book-keeping  prevalent  among  the  shopkeepers. 

But  it  is  positively  awful  to  think  of  the  accumulation  of  public 
archives.  History  will  be  impossible  after  a  while,  choked  with  a  pie- 
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thora  of  records.  A  large  quantity,  let  us  hope,  go  into  the  mill 
once  more  and  come  out  in  the  guise  of  cartridge*paper,  and  aa?6 
fired  away  in  salutes  and  among  the  Ashantees ;  but  immense  masses 
still  survive  to  torment  the  souls  of  generations  still  unborn. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  have  ^  diffused'  considerably  from  our  start* 
ing-point,  the  boards  in  Westminster  Hall  and  the  notices  of  clerks 
wanting  employment,  and  yet  we  are  not  very  far  afield ;  for  the 
helj^ssness  and  depression  of  the  very  large  class  whose  only  craft 
is  the  art  of  writing  quickly  and  weU  is  due  very  much  to  this  ten* 
dency  to  complexity  in  modem  life,  in  the  substitution  for  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  intercourse  the  exchange  of  written  communica- 
tions. Now,  this  class  is  an  intelligent  one — it  reads  and  thinks^ 
more  of  the  former  than  the  latter  perhaps;  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  all  this  difiusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  yet  how  little  it  haa 
profited !  The  number  of  helpless  people  who  will  do  anything  tor 
a  salary  increases  daily;  so  likewise  does  the  difficulty  of  the  pro* 
hlem.  of  providing  a  suitable  opening  for  those  entering  into  life. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  marvellous  prosperity  and  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

From  above  and  below  recruits  are  daily  joining  this  already 
overgrown  army  of  scribes.  The  small  tradesman  or  artificer 
looks  to  make  a  gentleman  of  his  boy,  and  makes  a  clerk  of  Mm  ; 
the  professional  man  or  higher  employe  is  driven  to  the  same 
course  for  want  of  any  better  open  to  him.  The  action  of  Govern^ 
ment  in  throwing  open  to  public  competition  all  the  junior  appoint* 
ments  in  its  gift  widely  increases  the  evil.  The  few  who  succeed 
in  the  struggle  obtain  a  provision  which  is  of  the  narrowest  nature^ 
and  which  is  constantly  narrowing  in  comparison  with  growing 
wants  and  expenses  ;  the  greater  number  who  fail  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  general  labour  market,  abeady  overstocked.  And  yet  if  a 
man  makes  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  this  circle  of  embarrass- 
ment, he  will  find  the  difficulties  in  his  way  almost  insuperable.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say,  make  your  son  a  craftsman,  a  mechanic. 
Even  if  you  overcome  the  natural  reluctance  of  a  youth  to  take 
what,  from  his  education,  he  has  been  taught  to  think  a  great  de- 
scent in  the  social  scale,  you  will  find  that  all  avenues  in  that 
direction  are  closed  against  him.  The  craftsmen  have  their  own 
organisations,  and  refuse  to  admit  intruders;  your  employer  of 
labour  would  at  once  reject  a  well-nurtured  youth  as  '  too  much  of  a 
gentleman.'  If  one  desired  to  make  one's  son  a  practical  mechanic, 
for  instance,  he  would  find  that  the  only  way  open  to  him  would  be 
to  pay  a  large  premium,  and  have  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  to 
defray  during  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship ;  whilst  at  the  end  of 
the  time  the  young  man  would  command  a  salary  barely  equal  to 
the  interest  of  the  money  expended  on  his  technical  education. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  mercantile  occupations.     They  are  not  so 
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expensive  to  enter,  but  then  the  apprentice  learns  less,  and  there  is      Q} 
no  attempt  made  to  teach  him  the  *  mystery'  of  his  trade.     If  the     ^ 
youth  have  a  prudence  and  forethought  unnatural  to  his  age,  he     (^ 
may  force  his  way  into  a  good  position  ;  but  there  is  no  system  for 
the  training  of  youth  when  they  are  past  school  life.  ^ 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  in  this  article  to  deal  with  any  of  b 
the  remedies  applicable  to  this  growing  evil  in  our  social  state,  but  ^ 
we  would  instance,  as  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  general  helpless-  ^ 
ness  of  our  youth,  and  their  indifference  to  their  own  true  self-  ^ 
culture — at  the  root  of  a  good  deal  of  the  evil  we  have  mentioned 
— the  average  German  youth,  who  is  now  competing  with  them  for 
employment.  He  is  not  altogether  a  lovely  being,  but  he  is  fully 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and  desirous  to  fulfil 
them.  He  is  frugal,  he  is  industrious  ;  and  that,  not  only  in  the 
avocation  he  has  chosen,  but  in  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours. 
And  although  keen  enough  as  to  the  main  chance,  he  does  not  neglect 
those  accomplishments  that  are  not  only  refreshers  of  life,  but  that 
also  tend  indirectly  to  advancement.  He  waltzes  well ;  and  many 
a  man  has  danced  himself  into  the  affections  of  a  master's  daughter. 
He  sings  and  knows  enough  of  music  to  discourse  of  it  fluently, 
and  to  accompany  himself  if  necessary.  He  does  not  fail  to  avail 
himseK  of  every  opportunity  to  enter  the  society  of  women,  which 
he  regards  as  a  necessary  aid  to  culture,  whilst  he  has  generally 
prudence  enough  to  avoid  those  premature  entanglements  which 
are  so  fruitful  of  future  troubles  on  all  sides.  This  is  the  rival  whom 
our  British  youth  must  overcome  if  he  would  hope  to  succeed  in  the 
world,  and  he  would  do  well  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  contests 
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'  O  shallow  and  mean  heart  of  man  I  dost  thou  conceive  so  little  of  love  as  not 
to  know  that  it  sacrifices  all — ^love  itself — for  the  happiness  of  the  thing  it  loves  V 


Chapter  VI.  Per  Enqlish  Mail. 

Captain  Trecjarvan  sitting  at  his  breakfast,  in  company  of  the 
morning  paper.  The  snow  is  falling  fast  oatside,  but  has  not  de- 
terred the  usual  shoal  of  etrenne  seekers  from  calling  at  No.  15  ; 
for  it  is  New  Year's-day,  and  the  Captain  is  known  to  be  good- 
natured.  So  the  bell  has  been  jingling  merrily  ever  since  the  early 
dawn,  and  Jim's  purse  is  getting  lighter. 

He  has  no  work  to-day.  His  ptipils,  mostly  residents,  are  to 
hold  high  carnival  and  enjoy  themselves.  He  will  run  up  to  Paris 
by  the  noon  excursion^  and  choose  some  new  masks  and  plastrons 
of  which  he  stands  in  need. 

This  time  last  year — what  a  happy  day  it  was !  Is  it  not 
written  in  the  history  of  the  Tregarvans  how  he  and  Min  disported 
themselves  chez  Latour ;  how  she  surprised  him  with  a  magnificent 
pair  of  slippers ;  how  he  surprised  her  with  those  onyx  earrings  she 
had  coveted  for  full  a  month ;  how  they  went  to  the  theatre  and 
saw  ha  Biche  au  Bais ;  and  how  they  wound  up  the  general  excite- 
ment, aided  and  abetted  by  c'tte  bonne  Euphrosyno,  with  a  '  grogs' 
to  the  nouvel  an  ? 

A  knock  at  the  door. 

*  Entrez.' 

*  Ah,  Mossieur  le  Capitaine,  voyez  vous,'  says  the  worthy  old 
handmaiden,  rolling  in  vrith  a  radiant  countenance,  ^  je  1'  savais  bien, 
moi ;  tenez.  Not  possible  that  Ma'm'selle  Minni  should  let  the  day 
pass  without  wishkig  us  the  good  year.     See,  rather !' 

And  she  places  a  letter  in  the  well-known  handwriting  on  Jim's 
plate,  standing,  hands  on  her  hips,  waiting  to  see  him  read  it. 

But  the  Captain  thinks  otherwise,  and  waves  his  toast  in  dis- 
missal.    *  Laissez-moi,  'Phrosyne.' 

Unwillingly  she  makes  for  the  door. 

*  Without  doubt  there  will  be  some  message  for  me,'  she  says, 
with  a  sniflf. 

*  Laissez-moi,  done — enfin  !' 

*  Allons,  je  m'en  vas.' 

Thied  Skeies,  Vol.  V.  P.S.  Vol.  XXV.  O 
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•And  he  is  alone  with  his  letter : 

*  Holyoak  Lodge,  30tb  December  186—. 

'  My  dearest  of  dear  old  Jims, — Here  I  am,  this  time  coming 
neatly  attired  in  black  and  white,  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year 
and  all  sorts  of  success.  (0,  ho7v  formal  it  looks  now  I  have 
written  it !)  Of  course  I  can't  wish  it  to  be  as  happy  a  new  year 
as  the  last ;  that  would  be  hoping  you  should  forget  me,  wouldn't 
it,  Jim  ?  But  I  hope  you  will  have  lots  of  pupils,  get  lots  of  money 
(and  now  I'm  out  of  the  way  you  will  be  able  to  make  more,  you 
know),  and  then  retire  on  your  income  and  settle  down  here  close 
by  us. 

'  How  does  poor  Euphrosyne  manage  without  me  ?  Do  you 
get  such  good  dejeuners  as  I  used  to  order  for  you  ?  See  what  a 
conceited  thing  I  am!  But  you  can't  deny  the  flavour  of  my  ome- 
lettes, can  you  ? 

'  And  before  I  wander  away  again  from  my  subject,  I'll  wish 
my  New  Year's  wish  properly.  Dear  Jim,  may  you  be  as  happy  as 
(without  me,  bien  entendu)  you  possibly  can  be  till  wo  meet  again, 
and  may  we  meet  again  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can !  There's  a 
wish  and  a  half  for  you. 

'  We  are  in  the  midst  of  preparing  for  a  juvenile  ball  to-night ; 
and  as  it's  juvenile,  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  display  my  dancing 
powers.  I  hope  they  are  fond  enough  of  splitting  straws  over  here. 
I  may  go  to  this,  and  probably  dance  with  the  very  same  gentle- 
men who  will  be  at  dinner  to-night,  just  because  a  few  children  are 
to  come  and  keep  me  in  countenance ;  but  dine  late  !  0  dear  no  ; 
not  till  I'm  sixteen,  and  then  only  in  the  country.  We  sha'n't  go 
to  town  till  the  May  after  next,  when  I'm  to  come  out  regularly, 
and  my  education  will  bo  considered  finished. 

'  Just  at  present  I  am  rather  idle ;  that  is,  I  am  en  vacance  for 
three  weeks ;  but  I  manage  to  keep  up  my  singing  and  Italian,  as 
I  do  80  want  to  astonish  you  when  you  see  me  again.  I  draw  a 
little,  sing  a  little,  read  I  Promessi  a  little,  and  walk  a  great  deal, 
so  the  day  passes  very  pleasantly. 

*  There  is  a  duck  of  an  American  lady  here,  a  friend  of  the 
Ferrers,  who  has  taken  Furze-hill  for  the  winter,  and  is  very  fond 
of  driving.  She  often  calls  for  me,  and  we  whirl  along  the  roads 
in  her  pony-phaeton  for  hours  together.  Her  husband,  a  great 
invalid,  Hercules  W.  Morant,  died  a  year  ago,  and  she  "means  to 
have  a  good  time  now,"  as  he  was  much  older  than  herself  and  a 
great  nuisance.  The  match  was  forced  on  her  by  her  parents.  He 
was  frightfully  rich,  you  must  know.  Mrs.  Morant  seems  to  have 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  does  everything  to  make  herself 
agreea^e.  One  thing  specially  draws  me  to  her ;  that  is,  she  is  so 
sympathique.  I  sometimes  tell  her  about  you  and  Malaise,  and 
she  never  seems  so  lovable  as  when  her  great  sleepy  eyes  lighten 
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np  at  my  rambling  histories  of  your  goodness  to  me.  (0  Jim,  you 
are  so  much  too  good  to  your  little  ward!)  Now,  don't  laugh  at 
all  this.  She  is  only  twenty-three,  and  very,  very  beautiful.  Gare 
a  Yous,  M.  mon  ami,  if  you  meet. 

*I  think  I  told  you  that  Danescourt  is  only  five  miles  from 
us.  Mr.  Dane  is  down  here  for  the  hunting  season,  and  drops  in 
now  and  then  to  look  us  up.  0,  he  does  drive  such  a  love  of  a 
drag!  He  is  very  kind  and  amusing;  but  I  don't  see  much  of 
him,  as  when  he  comes  I  am  generally  at  my  lessons.  I  only  wish 
you  had  all  his  money.  Mrs.  Ferrers  says  he  is  the  richest  man  in 
the  county,  or  will  be  when  his  uncle  dies.  He  inquired  after  you 
the  other  day,  and  said  his  £a.ther  knew  you  when  you  were  in  the 
dear  old  Musketeers.  How  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  your  uni- 
form, Jim !  You  must  have  looked  something  like  the  Black 
Bnmswicker,  didn't  you  ?  What  rubbish  !  As  if  you  could  look 
like  anybody  else ! 

'  The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ferrers  are  all  that  is  delightful  in  their 
manner  with  me.  They  treat  me  more  like  their  own  child  than  a 
silly  girl  they  only  met  six  months  ago.  The  other  day  the  Colonel 
came  round  to  my  sitting-room,  and,  after  a  few  hums  and  haws, 
said, 

''  Minnie,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  there  is  anything 
in  your  treatment  here — I  mean  comfort  and  so  forth — which  does 
not  come  up  to  the  mark,  or  if  you  want  anything — anything  extra, 
you  know — just  drop  into  the  study  and  tell  your  old — uncle." 

*'  You're  too  kind — uncle,"  I  answered. 

'  Looking  hugely  pleased  at  my  calling  him  that,  he  patted  me 
on  the  head,  and  growled, 

'*  No,  no,  not  at  all.  But  you  come  to  the  old  boy,  and  he'll 
make  it  all  right." 

*  So  that  shows  you  how  well  I  am  getting  on  at  Holyoak  Lodge. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  beginning  to  tire  you  with  my  chatter ; 
and  as  even  this  room — my  study — ^is  being  invaded  (as  offering 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  preservation  of  juvenile  cloaks),  I  fancy 
it  is  time  to  shut  up  and  see  what  I  can  do  to  help  Mrs.  Ferrers. 

'  Give  my  love  to  Maman  'Phrosyne,  write  soon,  and  believe 
me,  my  darling  oM  Crabs,  ever  your  most  affectionate  ward, 

'  Minnie  Goring. 

*  P.S.  Please  accept  enclosed  braces.  (They  took  me  a  long 
time  to  work,  and  I  thought  of  you  with  every  stitch.  Aren't  you 
flattered  ?)' 

'  Mossieur  le  Capitaine  will  lose  his  train.  Mon  Dieu !  quel 
temps  infini  to  read  a  bit  of  a  letter !'  confidentially  remarks  the 
old  Frenchwoman,  looking  over  Jim's  shoulder,  to  his  great  disgust. 

'  By  Jove,  only  ten  minutes !'  vrith  a  start. 
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*  And  my  message  ?' 

*  Elle  vous  envoie  son  amour,'  Jim  says  idiomatically.  '  Adieu;' 
and  snatching  up  his  hat,  he  rushes  ofif  to  the  station. 

Half  a  year  later. 

<  Holyoak  Lodge,  4i;h  August  186—. 

'  You  can  easily  understand,  dearest  Jim,  what  a  surprise  the 
contents  of  your  last  letter  gave  me.  When  I  read  that  my  grand- 
father had  actually  conquered, his  pride  and  asked  to  see  me,  that 
his  lawyers  had  written  to  you,  and  that  you  had  sent  them  my 
address,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  I  felt  pleased  and  annoyed, 
ashamed  and  proud ;  eager  to  see  my  unknown  kinsman,  and  dread- 
fiilly  afraid  at  the  prospect  of  an  interview  with  him,  knowing  as  I 
do  all  his  harshness  and  cruelty  to  poor  papa. 

'  Imagine,  then,  my  state  of  mind  this  morning  when  I  saw'  on 
my  plate  a  letter,  monogrammed  and  coroneted,  directed  in  a  shaky 
but  decidedly  aristocratic  hand  to  yotfrs  truly. 

*  I  copy  it  for  your  benefit : 

"  Upperton  Gaetle,  Cumberland,  8d  August  186 — . 
"  My  dear  Granddaughter, — I  purpose  calling  at  Holyoak 
Lodge  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  shall  expect  to  see  you,  with  a 
view  to  making  arrangements  for  your  future  welfare.  I  shall  travel 
by  the  morning  express  from  Carlisle,  and  (d.v.)  arrive  at  Leaming- 
ton about  two  P.M. — Believe  me  your  affectionate  grandfather, 

*'  Abana  and  Phabpar.** 

*  I  showed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Ferrers  after  breakfast,  and  asked 
her  advice.  She  insisted  that  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  do 
everything  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  him,  and  in  fact  place  my- 
self at  his  nobility's  disposal.  Unfortunately  for  her  influence,  in 
comes  the  Colonel,  puts  all  her  arguments  to  the  rout,  gives  me 
directly  opposite  advice,  speaks  with  much  heat  of  the  Viscount's 
selfishness  and  tyranny,  and  ends  up  by  telling  me  to  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room  till  lunch,  think  over  it  seriously,  and  (with  a  juron), 
''I'll  leave  it  to  the  girl's  common  sense  and  loving  heart  whether 
she  ought  to  desert  her  guardian  and  her  best  friends  for  a  shabby 
old  hypocrite,  who  has  just  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  wants 
somebody  to  see  him  safe  and  comfortable  into  his  coffin."  And 
begging  my  pardon  for  speaking  so  about  a  relation  of  mine,  he 
stumps  out  of  the  room  in  a  fume,  and  is  heard  outside  ordering 
another  cover  to  be  laid  at  two  o'clock  for  Miss  Goring's  grand- 
father. 

'  Well,  I  sat  feeling  very  miserable,  and  longing  to  have  you, 
Jim,  to  consult  (for  you  never  gave  me  the  slightest  bit  of  advice  in 
your  letter ;  I  suppose  you  also  leave  it  to  my  common  sense),  till 
the  gong  sounded  for  lunch.     Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  fly 
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rolled  up  the  driye^  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  looking 
oat  of  one  of  the  hall  windows^  blottie  behind  a  great  curtain  and 
some  armour. 

*  To  see  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  expected.  I  looked  at 
papa's  handsome  face  in  my  locket^  and  wondered  how  ever  his 
father  could  be  so  mesquin.  A  little  frail  old  man^  helped  up  the 
steps  by  his  valet — badly  dressed^  in  dingy  old  clothes;  gouty 
(though  I  never  should  have  thought  so  pious  and  abstemious  a 
creature  guilty  of  that ;  perhaps  it's  in  the  family ;  perhaps  I  shall 
be  gouty  some  day) ;  an  enormous  white  cravat  round  his  wrinkled 
old  throat ;  a  pair  of  glittering  cold  blue  eyes  peering  out  under 
ragged  white  eyebrows ;  thin  lips ;  and  a  thin,  prominent,  aquiline 
nose^ — that's  Abana  and  Pharpar,  eleventh  viscount.  0,  by  the 
way,  I  forgot :  a  shocking  bad  hat ! 

'  How  I  got  over  the  meeting  I  don't  know.  I  tumbled  into 
the  room  somehow^  holding  out  my  hand,  and  inquiring  insanely, 
"  Don't  you  know  me,  grandfather  ?"  As  if  by  any  possibility  the 
poor  old  thing  could  know  me  ! 

'  He  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Ferrers  when  I  came  in,  and  turned 
with  a  start  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

**  Come  here,  child,"  he  quavered  out. 

'  I  came. 

'  Looking  very  nervous  and  rather  confused,  he  took  my  out- 
stretched hand,  and  hesitated.  Then,  holding  my  forehead  between 
his  shaky  fingers,  he  gazed  into  my  eyes  as  well  as  he  could  (I'm  a 
good  bit  the  taller),  and  muttered,  *'Just  like  him — just  like 
him."  Finally,  he  kissed  the  roots  of  my  hair,  and  said,  *'How 
do  you  do,  my  dear  granddaughter  ?" 

*  We  lunched  together ;  he,  eating  hardly  anything,  drinking  water. 
After  we  had  all  done.  Colonel  Ferrers  led  the  way  into  his  study, 
and,  to  my  horror,  left  me  alone  with  the  Viscount.  "  Now  for  it," 
I  thought. 

'  I  won't  recount  the  whole  conversation — my  letter  is  long 
enough  already — ^but  I'll  put  down,  as  best  I  can  remember,  the 
most  exciting  part  of  it.  After  I  had  firmly  but  politely  refused 
his  proposal,  which  I  expected  and  feared — an  immediate  removal  to 
Upperton  Castle,  and  prospective  inheritance  of  his  "personal  estate" 
as  he  calls  it — ^he  began  talking  about  duty,  natural  ties  of  relation- 
ship, proper  affection,  and  so  on.  This  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
My  passionate  temper  fired  up  at  once.  To  sit  there,  and  hear  the 
hard-hearted  old  man  talk  about  the  **  painful  but  unavoidable  circum- 
stances which  had  prevented  him  from  enjoying  as  much  of  his  dear 
departed  son's  society  as  he  could  have  wished,"  was  too  much. 
Wasn't  it,  Jim  ? 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed  in  a  mad  rage.  "  Do  you  expect  me 
to  sit  still  and  hear  you  go  on  about  duty,  affection,  and  all  that  ? 
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You,  whose  duty  it  was  to  save  my  poor  father  from  dying  unknown, 
and  ahnost  uncared  for,  in  a  foreign  land  !  Where  was  your  affec- 
tion then  ?  What  did  you  do  with  your  anxiety  about  natural  ties 
of  relationship  then  V* 

''  I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  addressed  in  this  manner,"  shrilly 
broke  in  the  old  man,  trembling  all  over  with  suppressed  agitation, 
and  nervously  moving  his  feet  and  hands. 

"  What  was  his  crime  ?'*  I  continued  wildly.  "  Marrying  poor 
mamma,  who  died  of  want  and  anxiety,  far  from  her  friends  ?" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  set  yourself  up  as  a  judge  over  me," 
he  muttered  with  querulous  reproach. 

"  I  don't,"  I  said,  rather  more  quietly,  crying  fast.  '*  I  never 
should  have  said  anything  disagreeable  but  for  you." 

**  I  came  here  with  the  best,  the  kindest  intentions,"  he  whim- 
pered. "  I  offer  you  a  splendid  social  position,  home,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  you — you  abuse  me — ^positively  abuse  me." 

'*  It's  nothing  but  selfishness  !"  I  exclaimed  with  fury.  '*  You 
harden  yourself  in  your  pride,  for  twenty  years,  against  your  son  and 
his  child ;  and  now,  just  because  you  want  somebody  to  love  you, 
you  hold  out  your  money  as  a  bait.  Your  '  social  position'  did 
you  say  ?  And  my  father  died  in  a  garret !  D'you  think  Fve  no 
pride  ?" 

*'  She  abuses  me,"  he  repeated  plaintively — '*  abuses  me  !" 

*'  I  don't !"  I  snapped  out.     *'  I  can't  help  telling  the  truth." 

*'  I  am  your  nearest  relation,"  urged  the  Viscount  after  a 
pause,  "  therefore  it  is  fitting  you  should  live  with  me.  You  have 
been  already  too  long  under  the  control  of  that  worthless  man.  Cap- 
tain Tregarvan.  These  Ferrers  people  may  be  all  very  well ;  but  I 
do  hope  that,  as  my  granddaughter,  you  will  carry  out  my  wishes, 
and  let  this — this  fencing-master  know  that  such  a  state  of  things 
must  now  come  to  an  end." 

"  Not  at  all !"  I  burst  out  again — '*  A  mere  tie  of  blood,  with- 
out the  love  that  quickens  it,  to  tempt  me  from  the  man  who  has 
sacrificed  the  ten  best  years  of  his  life  to  give  me  food,  shelter, 
education,  unbound  by  any  such  tie  ?  A  mere  relationship  of  de- 
scent to  tempt  me  from  the  relationship  of  pity  ?" 

"I  am  your  grandfather,"  he  reiterated,  **and  would — " 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me,"  I  interrupted  bitterly,  *'  with  all 
these  arguments,  after  twenty  years  of  desertion  and  oblivion  ?" 

'  A  silence,  unbroken  for  a  minute.  Then,  in  a  piteous  whisper 
close  up  to  me, 

"  Can  you  not  understand  ?" 

*  The  sight  of  those  wretched  white  hairs  bending  over  my  hand 
moved  me  strangely,  and  I  kissed  the  old  man  in  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 

"Let  us  be  friends,  grandfather;  but  don't  ask  me  anything 
more." 
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*  And  so  we  parted.     Was  I  right,  Jim  ? 

^  It  is  agreed  that  I  am  to  write  to  him  now  and  then  and  re- 
port progress.  Send  me  a  line  soon  to  say  whether  you  approve  of 
what  I  have  done. 

'  It  is  getting  very  late,  and  I  very  sleepy ;  so  good-night,  my 
dearest  and  best  of  protectors. 

*  Ever  your  loving  Minnie.' 

A  year  later. 

*  52  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  W.,  3d  June  186—. 

*  My  solitary  old  Darling, — I  don't  know  how  I  could  better 
employ  my  Sunday  morning  than  in  writing  to  you,  vu,  que  I  am 
not  at  all  inclined  to  go  to  church,  even  though  it  be  St.  Ethelfride*s, 
and  the  music  beautiful  to  distraction.  The  flesh  certainly  is  much 
too  weak,  after  the  excitement  of  this  last  month,  to  do  anything 
but  take  a  day's  rest.  Not  to  mention  that  we  are  due  at  the  Zoo 
about  four  o'clock,  and  that  Captain  Prediger  will  be  standing  by 
the  entrance,  to  a  dead  certainty,  as  we  arrive,  which  will  entail  a 
dreadful  amount  of  fatigue  in  the  way  of  fencing  with  soft  speeches, 
and  still  "  softer"  looks.  Poor  man !  I  have  got  such  a  killing  thing 
in  bonnets  for  his  edification.  And  lace  is  his  weakness  !  I'm  sorry 
for  him  to-day.  I  remember  last  year  wondering  how  I  should  feel 
when  I  was  *•  out."  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  like  it  tremendously. 
It  suits  me  "  down  to  the  ground."  Which  sounds  very  dissipated 
and  worldly,  but  is  the  fact.  You  know  I  was  always  fond  of  le 
clinquant.  I  am  not  changed  in  the  least.  And  yet  I  fancy  the 
fascination  of  it  all  won't  last  long — only  as  long  as  it  remains  a 
novelty.  I  mean  to  enjoy  this  season  anyhow;  go  in  for  it  Ijeartily, 
and  then  (perhaps)  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 

'  No  sooner  had  we  left  our  cards  at  the  various  houses  Mrs. 
Ferrers  considered  the  best  form  than  we  received  heaps  of  visits 
and  invitations.  Polite,  wasn't  it  ?  Among  others  came,  to  my 
awe,  a  high  and  mighty  dame  known  to  mortals  as  the  Marchioness 
of  Quincailler,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  Lady  Harriet  Tynpott. 

'  A  fine  old  lady,  whose  white  curls  give  her  aquiline  features  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  countenance  of  a  solenm  ram — an  expres- 
sion modified  into  lamblike  beauty  with  Lady  Harriet. 

'  Eh,  bien,  the  Marchioness  explained  that,  being  an  old  Mend 
of  my  grandfather,  he  had  written  to  beg  her  to  lend  me  the  shield 
of  her  patronage  on  my  introduction  into  society.  She  proposed 
therefore  that  my  debut  should  take  place  at  her  next  ball,  and  that 
she  should  present  me  at  the  first  Drawing-room. 

'  I  will  not  weary  your  soul  with  a  description  of  the  dress  I 
wore  on  the  auspicious  evening  at  Eaton-square.  It  was  very  chic, 
and  awfully  expensive.    But  then,  one  does  not  come  out  every  day. 

'  I  was  a  great  success,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear ;  my  dances  were 
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snapped  up  at  once,  and  the  amount  of  men  who  hothered  my  part- 
ners for  an  introduction,  and  then  wanted  to  secure  valses  at  future 
hops,  was  tremendous.  That  was  the  occasion,  moreover,  of  my 
first  conquest.  Never  once  has  Captain  the  Honourable  Augustus 
Prediger  swerved  from  his  devoir  since  the  night  we  met  (son  of 
Lord  Sacristy,  and  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  6th  (Ironclads)  Dra- 
goons :  pas  mal,  eh,  for  a  first  shot  ?).  Of  course  my  greatest 
sensation,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  was  the  Drawing-room.  That  I 
need  scarcely  describe.  We  got  on  very  well  in  the  antechambers, 
as  we  came  across  some  of  our  set ;  but  when  my  turn  came,  I  felt 
most  shockingly  nervous,  and  wished  the  Princess  of  Wales  any- 
where else.  Nevertheless,  I  got  through  my  "  courtesy"  all  right, 
and  was  much  fetched  by  an  approving  glance  from  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Canada,  who  looked  any  amount  of  sudden  deaths 
at  me,  and  exchanged  whispers  with  his  chum  and  equerry  Putty 
Whyte.  By  the  way,  talking  of  that  said  youth.  Sir  Pulteney  was 
introduced  to  me  only  a  few  nights  ago  at  Lady  Yabontrain's,  and 
asseverated  that  I  was  sure  of  an  invitation  to  the  state  ball,  the 
Duke  was  wild  for  a  dance  with  me,  and  so  forth.  After  which — 
farceur  fioflfe  that  he  is — he  commenced  a  little  business  on  his 
own  account  in  the  conservatory. 

'  I  got  to  know  Lady  Vabontrain  through  Mrs.  Morant,  who  is 
in  London,  and  still  very  fond  of  me.  I  enjoy  her  dances  more  than 
any  others  I  have  been  to  ;  she  seems  to  get  such  jolly  people  to- 
gether ;  that  is,  they  are  of  course  the  same  people  one  meets  every- 
where, with  the  difierence,  I  suppose,  that  the  bores  and  dowdies 
are  excluded;  so  the  rooms  are  not  crowded,  and  everyone  is  happy. 
Gus  Prediger  very  nearly  committed  himself  seriously  at  Lady  V.'s. 
I  think  her  splendid  fizz  and  the  gardenias  in  my  hair  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  he  certainly  was  only  saved  from  hopeless 
and  irretrievable  disaster  by  Putty  Whyte,  who  turned  up  at  the 
critical  moment  to  claim  me  for  the  "next." 

'  I  am  dreadfully  disappointed,  Jim,  that  you  won't  hear  of  our 
coming  over  to  see  you  till  next  year.  It's  all  very  well  to  say, 
"  Come  as  soon  as  you  like  after  the  day  you're  eighteen."  I  think 
it's  very  cruel  of  you.  Why  not  run  over  to  London,  and  bring 
Mahomet  to  the  mountain,  if  you  won't  agree  to  anything  else  ? 

*  I  have  just  had  my  photo  done  by  Elliot  and  Fry.  I  hope 
you'll  like  it  as  well  as  you  did  the  last.  Everybody  here  admires 
it ;  but  you  know,  Jim,  there  is  no  admiration  I  reaUy  care  for  but 
yours. 

'  Mr.  Dane  came  to  dinner  with  us  last  night,  and  bestowed  the 
light  of  his  presence  and  conversation  chiefly  on  poor  dear  little  me. 
He  begged  and  implored  me  "  for  about  the  space  of  three  hours" — 
no,  twenty  minutes — to  give  him  my  physiognomy,  but  I  sternly  re- 
fused.    I  didn't  quite  see  it. 
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'  And  now,  my  darling  old  Jim,  after  all  this  trash,  to  pour  out 
all  my  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  present  I  received  last  night, 
and  the  dear  letter  enclosed.  To  think  that  you  should  have  had 
that  sweet  old  snuffbox  broken  up  to  make  earrings  for  me  !  Thank 
you  a  thousand  times  for  your  kindness.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
value  of  the  diamonds  (which  are  lovely)  that  I  am  thinking  about ; 
it  is  the  continual  proofs  of  an  affection  and  generosity  which  I  feel 
myself  imworthy  of,  but  can  never  forget. 

'  I  shall  wear  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  they  shall  talk 
to  me  about  you  all  the  evening. 

'  Ever  your  loving  and  good-for-nothing  MiN. 

'  P.S.  We  went  to  Hurlingham  yesterday  afternoon  to  see  the 
Oaks  Sweepstakes  shot  for.  Who  do  you  think  took  it  ?  Sir  Harry 
Vesey,  the  man  who  fenced  with  you  at  Malaise.  They  say  he 
makes  2000Z.  a  year  by  pigeon-shooting,  pyramids,  and  ecarte. 
Shady,  very.' 

Captain  Tregarvan  looks  long  and  earnestly  at  the  sweet  haughty 
fiace.  *  A  year  more  to  wait !  Will  she  be  changed  in  heart,  as  in 
form,  I  wonder  ?' 

Winter  again. 

'  Norman  Place,  nr.  Malton,  Yorks,  28th  January  186—. 

'  0  mother  Ida,  many-fountained  Ida,  hear  me  ere  I — break 
my  praiseworthy  intention  of  confessing  my  sins.  But  first,  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

'  We  arrived  here  a  fortnight  ago  to  spend  a  week  with  Lord 
Vabontrain.  The  house  was  quite  full,  and  festive  nights  succeeded 
jolly  days,  so  that  when  our  time  was  up,  and  Lady  V.  pressed  us, 
as  she  alone  can  press,  to  stay  on,  we  were  nothing  loth  to  give 
way  gracefully,  and  make  up  our  minds  to  go  on  enjoying  ourselves. 

*  Well,  we  had  all  sorts  of  fun — dancing  every  night,  charades 
now  and  then,  billiards  very  often,  and  scuffling  continually. 

*  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  the  atmosphere  of  the  dissipated  old 
place,  I  suppose,  with  its  mysterious  little  staircases  and  affectionate- 
looking  bow- windows ;  but  anyhow,  I  never  felt  so  inclined  for 
making  determined  attacks  upon  the  happiness  and  equanimity  of 
the  male  sex.  In  fact,  as  I  have  continued  my  passage  of  arms 
with  Gus  Prediger,  who  has  been  here  all  the  time  in  full  glory  of 
annihilating  velvet  and  bijouterie,  and  as  Reginald  Dane,  Esq.,  has 
considered  it  his  duty  to  make  an  attempt  at  cutting  out  that  pride 
of  the  service,  I  have  been  compelled  to  try  my  hand  at  driving  a 
pair.  Which  up  to  this  day  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  with  amuse- 
ment to  myself,  and —  Well,  I  think  they  like  their  coachy.  Yester- 
day morning  it  rained  tomcats  and  bulldogs ;  we  were  at  our  wits' 
end  for  something  to  do.  Tired  of  billiards,  sick  of  bagatelle,  proof 
against  the  charms  of  "  cross  questions  and  crooked  answers" — que 
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faire  ?  "  Happy  thought"  from  me.  ''  My  kingdom  for  a  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock !"  We  soon  routed  out  an  ample  provision  of 
both,  and  (it  is  now  useless  to  conceal  it  from  you  any  longer)  we 
careered  helter-skelter  up-stairs,  old  men  and  matrons,  young  men 
and  maids,  and  romped  like  children  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
old  oak  landing.     We  ceased  from  exhaustion.     But  0,  such  fun! 

'  That  afternoon  an  absurd  incident  occurred,  which  I  shall  laugh 
over  to  my  dying  day.  It  was  on  this  wise.  Passing  through  the 
hall,  on  my  way  to  the  library,  I  espied  Gus  Prediger  flattening  his 
nose  against  a  window  at  one  end,  and  Mr.  Dane,  ditto  ditto,  at 
the  other,  looking  out  at  the  steady  drizzle.  I  went  on  my  way  re- 
joicing, and  making  myself  comfortable  with  a  book,  occupied  a  few 
minutes  in  wondering  which  of  the  two  would  come  after  me  first — 
I  think  the  betting  was  6  to  4  on  Gus — when  two  gentle  creaks, 
and  the  two  opposite  doors  of  the  room  opened  simultaneously,  re- 
vealing R.  D.  coming  in^from  the  hall,  and  Captain  Prediger,  who 
had  gone  round  by  the  drawing-room,  on  desperate  deed  intent.  They 
both  gave  a  little  start  at  seeing  each  other,  hesitated,  and  then 
came  forward,  looking  as  casual  as  they  possibly  could,  and  retiring 
with  newspapers  to  remote  comers  of  the  room.  Fancy  poor  little 
me  in  the  middle,  and  those  two  great  men  glaring  at  each  other 
like  that  in  dead  silence !  It  seemed  so  irresistibly  comic  to  me 
that,  after  struggling  for  a  minute  or  two  with  my  feelings,  I  burst 
out  all  at  once  into  a  mad  fit  of  laughter.  Dane  followed  suit,  and 
soon  Gus  came  in  with  his  noodle's  haw-haw  !  No  one  said  a  word, 
and  I  went  off  into  a  fresh  fit  at  the  absurdity  of  us  three  sitting 
there  cackling  at  nothing  in  particular.  I  was  very  angry  with  my- 
self for  being  so  silly,  but  I  positively  could  not  help  it.  Mon  Dieu, 
comme  je  bavarde  !     To  the  point. 

'  This  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  an  expedition  to  the 
stables  with  Bella  Marmont,  we  came  across  my  Captain  doing  a 
weed  on  the  terrace. 

**  Let's  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  dairy,"  I  proposed. 

'*  Can't,"  said  Bella ;  "I  must  run  in,  and  write  letters  till  post 
time." 

*  Upon  which  G.  P.  oflfers  himself  as  escort,  and  we  toddle  off 
through  the  park.  But  here  I  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  harrowing 
scene.  I  will  stop  in  time.  I  was  just  about  to  give  you  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  my  first — oflfer.  There — it's  out ;  somebody  ac- 
tually wants  me  to  conmiit  matrimony !  As  soon  as  we  had  invaded 
this  pretty  tile-paved  show  place,  and  found  ourselves  alone — ^I 
suppose  the  dairymedds  were  all  busy  churning — he  broke  into  a 
regular  romantic  speech  about — well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  How 
I  am  floundering  !  In  a  word,  he  asked  me  to  marry  him  ;  and 
I  refused,  unmoved  by  any  amount  of  lamentation  and  gnashing  of 
teeth. 
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*  When  we  walked  in,  Dane  was  on  the  steps^  and,  noticing  the 
Captain's  funereal  coantenance,  had  the  cheek  to  whisper  with  a 
wicked  grin,  *' Well?*' 

'  I  Looked  at  him  (with  a  capital  L),  and  vanished.' 


Chapter  VII. 

'SUBGIT  AMABI  ALIQUID.* 

Malaise,  brilliant  with  glittering  shops  and  gaslit  cafes,  lies 
panting  for  a  whiff  of  the  fresh  salt  breeze  that  comes  now  and  then 
in  faint  puffs  from  the  sea.  All  day  long  the  heat  has  been  intense  : 
the  rough  stones  along  the  wharf  have  hardly  cooled  yet  from  under 
the  flaming  glare,  that  seemed  almost  to  simmer  and  throb  in  its 
own  golden  mist.  And  now  the  soft  sweet  moon,  rising  in  volup- 
tuous languor,  silvers  the  calm  quivering  waves,  the  black  pier 
yonder  where  gleams  the  signal  light  red  and  green,  and  these  quaint 
medisBval  housetops  that  climb  so  steep  and  rugged  to  the  bristling 
batteries  above.  Far  west,  on  the  horizon,  lingers,  as  loth  to  quit 
so  fair  a  scene,  the  exquisite  pale  rose  of  the  fading  after-glow ; 
where  it  melts  into  tenderest  sapphire — one  tiny  star;  while  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Hotel  des  Pachas,  listening  to  the  droning  hum 
of  the  tide  dt  promenaders  that  ebbs  and  flows  beneath,  gazing 
dreamily  at  the  Basse  Ville  as  it  nestles,  sparkling  and  bright, 
against  the  hillside,  sits  Minnie  Goring,  exchanging  fitful  bits  of 
conversation  with  Jim,  who  reclines  on  two  chairs,  steeped  in 
moonlight,  and  tremendously  happy. 

Lazily  he  lies  along  the  gilt  balustrade,  his  back  to  the  town, 
his  eyes  resting  now  on  the  molten  silver  of  the  sea,  now  glancing 
into  the  salon  at  Mrs.  Ferrers  with  her  embroidery,  or  Ina  Morant, 
whose  fingers,  diamond  flashing,  softly  wander  ovey  the  piano  in 
delicious  melody;  but  ever  returning,  eager  and  swift,  to  seek  the 
beautiful  face  beside  him ;  to  watch  against  the  velvet  fauteuil  the 
red-gold  sheen  on  her  splendid  chestnut  coronal  in  the  yellow  flood 
from  the  window  ;  to  linger  over  the  deep-fringed  lids,  drooping  in 
dreamy  happiness — the  delicate  nostril,  sensitive  and  clear — the 
clean-cut  haughty  lips,  whose  smile  is  so  passing  sweet;  anon 
turning  away,  to  begin  again. 

Under  the  square  lace  of  her  gauzy  sable  dress  glisten  bust  and 
shoulders,  creamy,  living  white,  and  in  her  bosom  gently  rises  and 
falls  a  deep  dull  crimson  rose.  They  have  not  long  finished  dinner ; 
the  Colonel  and  Camille  Latour  are  still  discussing  their  Lafitte ; 
but  Jim  'rather  prefers  a  cigar  on  the  balcony.'  He  is  in  full 
evening  costume — tire  a  quatre  epingles — unrecognisable.  His 
hair,  no  longer  unkempt  as  of  yore,  is  regulation  cut,  his  golden- 
flecked  moustache  carefully  trimmed,  his  bronzed  cheeks  smooth  as 
a  babe's.     Boots  of  the  nattiest  make  adorn  his  feet. 
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*  It's  the  same  dear  old  Crabs,  I  knew/  said  Minnie,  when  she 
proceeded  to  inspect  him,  after  the  first  outburst  at  meeting ;  '  but, 

0  Jim,  what  a  swell  you  are !     You  base  creature,  you  look  years 
younger  than  my  Crabs/ 

He  could  scarcely  have  accounted  for  the  feeling  which  made 
him  wish  to  look  his  best  after  these  three  years'  separation.  That 
he,  who  so  long  had  hardly  known  what  he  had  on,  should  take  to 
his  old  Musketeer  elegance  of  costume  and  appearance,  despising 
conventionality  as  he  did,'  proved  a  feeling  of  strangeness  incompa- 
tible with  his  former  relations  with  Minnie.  She  left  him  a  child 
— she  returns  a  woman.  He  would  not  have  Tier  compare  him  to 
disadvantage  with  the  class  of  men  she  has  known,  would  not  have 
her  ashamed  of  her — well,  her  friend.  (Of  course  now  she  is  in- 
dependent, and  lives  with  the  Ferrers,  his  position  towards  her  is 
more  that  of  a  devoted  friend  than  &c.  &c.)  Somewhat  of  a 
similar  motive  as  that  which  induced  Minnie  to  wear  her  plainest 
dress  for  the  journey  to  Malaise  brought  him  in  perfect-fitting  suit 
to  meet  the  boat.  And  how  could  he  help  looking  young  with  that 
look  of  quiet  but  intense  happiness  in  his  eyes  ?  So  he  stretches 
his  black  legs  on  the  chair,  and  wishes  he  could  lie  thus  for 
ever. 

'  Do  you  know,  Min,'  he  observes,  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure, 
*  I'm  still  incredulous.' 

'  A  propos  de  quoi  ?'  inquires  the  armchair. 

*  Can't  believe  it's  you  sitting  there.  I  keep  fancying  I  shall 
awake,  find  it  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  this  a  dream.' 

'  Pinch  yourself,  Jim,'  she  advises. 

'  Too  comfortable.    But  I  really  can't  realise  it  yet.     Feel  as  if 

1  wanted  tangible  proof.' 

'  If  you  were  any  other  young  man,'  retorts  Minnie,  '  I  should 
consider  that  last  remark  of  yours  a  paltry  excuse  to  squeeze  my 
hand.' 

They  break  into  soft  laughter.  One  laughs  easily  when  cares 
are  none,  a  pretty  woman  near — or  bel  homme,  as  the  case  may  be 
— and  dinner  just  over. 

Jim  stretches  out  his  hand. 

'  Give  a  paw,  little  woman  !'  as  from  one  in  authority. 

Obediently  five  small  satin  fingers  close  on  his. 

'  I  suppose  I  mustn't  complain,  as  I  suggested  the  idea,'  she 
laughs. 

*  Let's  look  at  this  hand  you  talk  so  much  about,'  depreciat- 
ingly remarks  Jim. 

And  then  bending  over  the  dimpled  delicate-veined  skin,  he 
whispers,  '  Sweet  little  hand  !  so  I  have  got  you  back  at  last.' 

*  What  did  you  say,  Jim  ?'  asks  Minnie  innocently,  pretending 
not  to  have  heard. 
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'  Who  gave  you  this  ring,  Miss  Goring  ?'  sternly,  trying  to  take 
it  off  against  a  determined  resistance.     'I  insist  upon  Imowing.* 

*  O,  so  please  you,  sir,  a  friend  of  mine  called  James  Tregarvan/ 

*  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  Some  empty-headed  prig,  I 
suppose/ 

*Prig!  0  Jim!*  she  exclaims  reproachfully.  *No,  sir;  a 
handsome — ' 

*  Good  'evins  !' — dramatic  movement  of  astonishment. 

' — aristocratic,  elegant,  generous,  noble  old  Crabs,  whose 
fingers  I'm  trying  at  the  present  moment  to  twist  into  knots.' 

Jim  laughs  &om  behind  a  fragrant  cloud. 

'  Spare  my  blushes,  Min.  What  a  dreadful  warning  to  con- 
ceited young  men  you'll  make  of  me,  if  you  lay  it  on  sq  thick !' 

*  I  don't  believe  you  could  be  conceited  if  you  tried,'  she  says 
pensively. 

*  Such  a  lot  to  be  conceited  about !'  with  vigorous  passes  in  the 
air  at  an  insane  insect  which  buzzes  defiance  at  him,  and  makes 
wild  shots  at  his  cigar. 

*  Don't  fish,  Jim ;  it's  a  bad  habit,  and  I  shouldn't  think  of  in- 
dulging it.' 

'Lucky  for  me  I'm  so  strong-minded,'  he  pursues,  having  tri- 
umphantly beaten  off  his  winged  antagonist.  '  Strikes  me  such 
flattery  from  you  might  turn  some  fellows'  heads.' 

*  What  a  sweet  little  emphasis  on  the  *'you"  !  We  don't  allow 
any  Palais  Boyal  imitation  of  the  real  article  in  this  balcony,  mon 
capitaine.' 

'  Dane's  head^  for  instance,'  continues  Jim,  knocking  the  ash 
off  his  weed. 

*Say  the  Saracen's  head  at  once,'  she  laughs.  'What  put 
Dane's  head  into  yours,  eh  ?' 

'Can't  say,  'm  sure.  But  I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  you 
wouldn't  have  much  difficulty  in  originating  rotary  motion  in  that 
quarter.' 

*  How  sorry  I  should  be  !'  pathetically  the  armchair.  '  Dear 
Begy,  whom  we  all  love  so  much !' 

'  Perhaps  you  have  already  ?'  with  lazy  suspicion. 

'  You  need  not  pity  him  yet,  Jim.  "  There  ain't  no  call  to  be 
afeard,  mum,"  as  the  man  said  when  he  pulled  the  old  lady  out  of 
the  Thames  by  her  backhair.  He's  safe  enough.'  A  flutter  of  the 
fan.     '  I  don't  say  he  thinks  me  ugly,  you  know.' 

Jim  smiles  in  confidence  at  his  cigar,  and  watches  the  little 
wreath  of  smoke  curling  up  in  the  still  air.  Silence  now,  save  for 
the  plash  of  the  waves  against  the  quay. 

'  Look  here,  Jim,'  continues  Minnie,  after  a  pause ;  '  what 
made  you  talk  about  Dane  ?' 

'  Well' — puff — '  expect  it  was  what  you  told  me  about  him.' 
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'  Apres  ?*  inquiringly. 

*In  yonr  letters,  you  know,  Min,'  he  explains.  *I  read  them 
so  often,  thought  oyer  them  so  much,  that  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
— to  hear — what  you  did.  You  see,  I  connected  one  thing  with 
another,  pictured  each  little  incident  to  myself,  saw  things  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  you ;  in  fact —  Well,  I  can't  exactly  explain 
my  idea;  but  as  for  Dane — hopeless  rotary  motion  !'  He  finishes 
his  sentence  with  a  gesture. 

*  So,  you  silly  old  Crabs,  you  really  didn't  light  your  pipe  with 
all  my  letters  ?' 

Jim  bends  forward  with  sudden  movement  to  the  laughing  face 
beside  him.  Then  in  hurried  tones,  as  though  the  words  came  of 
themselves : 

^Minnie,  you'll  never  understand — you  can't — how  I  have 
longed,  how  I  have  hungered  for  those  letters.  In  my  loneli- 
ness they  comforted  me ;  when  all  seemed  black  and  dreary  they 
were  there  to  cheer  me  up ;  they  were  my  company  when  the  hours 
were  long  and  I  alone,  for  they  spoke  to  me  of  my  little  woman — 
they  breathed  of  her.  I  could  hold  and  read  to-day  what  yester- 
day had  been  with  her.  Fancy,  Min,  when  one  came  I  used  to 
lay  it  before  me  unopened,  to  sit  and  wonder  what  it  would  say  to 
me — whether  it  would  seem  colder,  more  constrained  than  the  last. 
And  then  I  opened  it,  and  read  it  slowly,  like  a  miser  counting  out 
his  gold — slowly,  like  a — like  a — '     He  hesitates  for  a  simile. 

.  *  Like  a  lover  parting  from  his  bien-aimee,  eh,  Jim  ?'  wickedly 
suggests  Minnie.  Then,  with  eyes  that  gb'sten,  she  looks  rather 
than  says,  *  My  own  dear  old  man,  Tm  here  now,  am  I  not  ?' 

*  You  are,  praise  God  !'  piously  from  Jim.  He  rises,  and  pulls 
himself  together ;  then  leans  over  the  balcony ;  then  a  growl : 
*  He'll  be  here. too,  soon  enough.' 

*  He  ?  who  ?'  very  ingenuously. 

'  Why,  that  Dane,  of  course.     Pound  to  a  shilling  on  it  !* 
'  But  that  won't  make  any  difierence  to  us,  Jim.' 
'Won't  it,  by  Jove!' 

Minnie  rises  too,  and  leans  over  by  his  side.  A  pause,  and 
their  eyes  meet. 

'  I'm  happy,  Jim.     Are  you  ?' 
'  Yes,  Min,'  almost  whispered. 

*  Then  let's  drop  talking  about  what  may  never  happen.  And 
if  he  did,  what  of  that  ?     He's  nothing  to  me.' 

'  Sure,  little  woman?'  A  quick  anxious  look  into  heruptumed  face. 

'  Quite  sure,  Jim.' 

A  few  minutes'  eloquent  stillness.  Faintly,  now  swelling,  now 
dying  away,  comes  the  delicious  strain  of  the  '  Schonen  Blauen 
Donau'  from  the  town  above  ;  faintly  comes  the  roar  of  the  far-off 
surge ;  and  the  moon  looks  down  on  them,  and  the  silver  sea. 
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Presently  signs  and  tokens  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Coloners 
reappearance.  Jim  moTes  away  a  little  from  the  gauze  and  lace, 
straightway  wondering  mentally  why  the  devil  he  did  so.  Minnie 
checks  a  tender  little  sigh,  and  rises  from  the  balustrade. 

'  Wonderfully  lucky  in  the  weather.     Don't  you  think  so  ?* 

*  Getting  a  bit  cold  for  you  though,  Minnie,  in  that  dress.  Shall 
we  turn  in  ?' 

'  Suppose  we  do — about  coffee-time,  I  fancy.' 

Soft  laughter  as  they  move  the  chairs.     Sotto  voce  : 

'  Don't  you  feel  like  a  naughty  boy,  Jim  ?' 

'  Awfully.  Case  of  "  Observed.  We  must  dissemble."  Now^ 
Min;  ladies  first.' 

Into  the  brilliant  gaslight  and  the  hum  of  conversation.  Colonel 
Ferrers^  as  is  his  wont,  back  to  the  fireplace,  hands  in  coat-tail 
pockets;  Latour  bending  over  Mrs.  Ferrers'  sofa,  in  animated  narra- 
tive; Ina  Morant,  on  a  causeuse,  gracefully  enduring  Hatchard 
junior  —  red-haired,  beardless,  ritualistic ;  on  another  sofa  Mrs. 
Hatchard,  between  her  two  daughters,  being  harangued  by  the 
Colonel. 

Hand-shaking,  salutations,  coffee.  The  clergyman's  wife  acca- 
parates  Minnie.  Jim  subsides  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Morant,  and  puts 
her  ruddy  youth  to  flight. 

'  I  expect  you've  been  having  a  good  time  of  it  there.  Captain,' 
says  the  widow,  with  just  the  slightest  drawl,  and  a  side  glance  from 
her  great  black  eyes. 

*  O,  well,  of  course,'  explains  Jim.  '  Long  time  apart — lots 
to  talk  about.     Besides,  you  know,  smoked  a  weed — ^lovely  night.' 

'  Better  than  red  hair,  altar-cloths,  and  Gregorians,  anyhow,  I 
fancy.' 

'  Is  it  possible  !'  with  horror  ;  '  I  ^ondole  with  you.' 

'  So  kind  of  you,'  she  laughs.  Then,  '  Please  relieve  me,'  with 
a  final  sip  at  her  mocha. 

Jim,  empty  cup  in  hand,  is  waylaid  as  he  passes  the  sofa. 

'  Au  secours,  my  friend ;  assist  me  to  confute  ces  dames.' 

Buttonholed  by  Camille,  he  resigns  himself  to  his  fate;  Ina  sails 
np  in  support  of  her  cavalier. 

'  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  argument,  Captain  Tregarvan,'  inter- 
poses the  Colonel's  wife.  'Monsieur  Latour  insists  that  every 
human  being  is  fated  to  go  through  one  grande  passion  in  the  course 
of  life.  Now,  don't  you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  exception,  not 
the  rule  ?' 

Jim  strokes  his  moustache,  and  pleads  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject;  then  catches  an  expressive  look  from  the  Morant,  and 
feels  his  face  flush — a  natural  result  of  the  heated  atmosphere. 

'  Ah,  you  desert  me  !'  exclaims  the  little  Gaul.  *  You  deny  my 
theory.     Yet,  believe  me  of  it ;  each  human  being' — ^holding  up  his 
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left  thumb,  and  tapping  it  with  his  right  forefinger — '  is  fated  to 
encounter  his  afl&nity  in  another  human  being' — left  forefinger  held 
up  in  illustration — *at  some  period  of  his  life,  n'importe  quand.  They 
will  lofe";  that  lofe  may  be  of  the  most  unhappy,  but  they  must  lofe. 
Hein  ?' 

'  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  I  assure  you/  says  Jim,  with 
a  short  laugh.  '  I  always  fancied  one  grew  out  of  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know — on  en  revient — after  twenty-five.  Romance, 
bah  !  What  does  the  widow  say  in  La  FamiUe  Benoiton  ?  "  Avril 
passe,  bon  soir  violettes.'*  * 

Minnie  looks  up  from  her  comer  at  hearing  the  Captain  hold 
forth,  and  signifies  her  disapprobation  of  his  sentiments  in  derisive 
applause.  The  clerical  silk  on  the  sofa  is  understood  to  sigh  forth 
something  about  '  judicious  choice — mutual  respect — ^parents'  con- 
sent.'  But  Camille  is  now  on  his  mettle,  and  takes  up  his  parable. 

*  A  la  bonne  heure,  you  begin  citation,  Djems ;  I  quote  also.  I 
quote  a  word  of  Voltaire  the  cynic,  s'il  vous  plait.  Passing  before  a 
statue  of  Lofe,  what  does  he  inscribe  ?  this  couplet : 

**  Qui  que  tu  Bois,  void  ton  mattre  : 
II  rest,  le  fuf,  ou  le  doit  ^tre  1" 

Eh  bien,  that  couplet  is  my  theory.' 

Jim  laughs  uneasily.  He  does  not  agree  with  Latour,  yet  some- 
how he  has  a  sort  of  idea  that  Voltaire  is  not  for  wrong.  '  Le  doit 
etre'  ?     Is  it  an  omen  of  his  future  ? 

Mrs.  Morant  has  not  taken  part  in  the  conversation ;  she  has 
only  listened  with  a  look  of  lazy  amusement,  glancing  from  one  to 
another,  and  smiling  now  and  then  a  smile  peculiar  to  herself — a 
«mile  in  the  eyes  and  comer  of  the  mouth.  All  at  once  she  turns 
sharply  towards  Minnie,  and  says  in  a  low  voice  : 

'  And  you,  little  one ;  what  is  your  idea  on  the  question  ?' 

Minnie  raises  her  head,  and  the  strange  gray  eyes  lighten  and 
flash. 

*  Mine  ?'  she  laughs.  *  Ah,  I'm  old  fashioned,  then  ;  out  of 
date  entirely ;'  then  in  lower  tones,  '  For  I  think  that  none  have 
really  lived  till  they  have  loved.' 

Jim  disengages  his  long  legs  fi'om  the  fair  American's  drapery, 
and  makes  for  the  window,  where  he  plants  himself  erect,  frowning 
out  to  sea. 

'None  really  lived  till  they  have  loved,'  he  repeats  to  himself. 
*  I  wonder  does  she  look  forward  to  really  living  shortly  ?  Of  course 
she  does.  Natural  course  of  events — I've  known  it  all  along  ;  and 
yet —  D — n  that  Dane  !' 

Outside  the  Hotel  des  Pachas ;  time,  six  a.m.  ;  a  glorious  sum- 
mer morning ;  Captain  Tregarvan  walking  leisurely  up  and  down,  in 
firont  of  the  portico,  to  the  tune  of  the  *  British  Grenadiers,*  executed 
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with'  brilliant  imprompta  variations.  Presently  a  sound  as  of  the 
removal  of  bolts  and  bars.  One  half  door  creaks  open;  the  Captain  - 
pricks  up  his  ears.  To  him  emerges  a  sleepy,  half-dressed  gar9on, 
broom  in  hand,  and  stares.  Probably  he  wonders  at  a  man  getting 
np  at  all  unless  he  is  thereto  compelled.  Next,  he  leans  the  broom 
against  one  pillar,  and  sits  down  against  the  other,  yawns  and  rubs 
his  eyes ;  then  he  produces  a  slice  of  bread  and  sausage  from  his 
pocket  and  munches  vigorously,  exchanging  hoarse  greeting  with 
two  fishermen  who  pass  towards  the  harbour;  then  yawns  again  and 
stretches  himself.  Finally,  takes  up  his  broom  again,  and  sweeps 
down  the  steps,  rabing  vicious  clouds  of  dust. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  a  shapely,  serge-clad  form  appears  at 
the  door,  hesitates,  and  runs  quickly  through  the  dust;  then  afifects 
intense  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  British  Grenadier.  It  is 
Minnie. 

*  You  here.  Captain  Tregarvan  ?  Good-morning.  Do  you  hap- 
pen, by  any  chance,  to  be  going  my  way?* 

And  they  turn  oflf,  laughing  gaily,  down  the  Rue  du  Marche  to- 
wards the  sea-shore ;  past  the  quaint  old  houses,  with  their  black 
cross-beams ;  past  the  dingy  little  shops,  the.  tiny  boucherie,  the 
debit  de  tabac,  the  estaminet  Napoleon  and  its  crossed  cues  and 
balls ;  the  old  women  already  knitting  at  their  doors,  the  hagglers 
outside  the  fish-market,  and  the  boat-builder's  at  the  corner, — out 
into  the  teeth  of  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  along  the  battered  old  sea- 
wall, and  down  on  to  the  miles  of  crisp  dry  sand. 

Minnie  stops  suddenly  when  they  have  walked  a  few  yards. 

*  Isn't  this  simply  delicious,  Jim  ?'  she  says,  inhaling  the  salt 
sea  air,  and  turning  slowly  round  to  feast  her  eyes  on  the  scene  she 
knows  and  loves  so  well. 

Behind  them,  the  queer  old  town,  creeping  down  from  the  rugged 
white  cliff;  up  there,  the  fort  with  its  tricolor  floating  bravely  in 
the  breeze  ;  on  the  left,  the  port,  the  pier,  and  the  gay  new  Parisian 
Malaise ;  a  mile  to  the  right,  the  cliff  running  out  into  the  Channel, 
all  dotted  with  caverns  and  landslip ;  and  in  front,  the  glittering 
sea,  gray  still  under  the  clouds  of  dawn,  with  its  white  horses  gal- 
loping up  swiftly  to  break  in  foam  on  the  rock-edged  sands. 

*  Isn't  it  too  delicious,  Jim?'  she  repeats. 

*  Yes,  child* — gruffly;  enjoying  her  enjoyment,  yet  unable  to  get 
rid  of  the  thought  that  fills  his  mind.  A  few  short  weeks,  and  he 
will  be  alone  again.  Her  undisguised  delight  at  being  with  him, 
her  unaffected  love  of  the  old  scenes  and  faces,  only  add  to  the 
bitterness  of  this  feeling.  He  tries  hard  to  feel  thoroughly  happy — 
to  taste  to  the  full  all  the  dreamy  cohtent  of  the  swift  hours  they 
pass  together — to  store  up  the  present,  a  sweet  memory  for  the 
future — but  in  vain.  Bitterly  jealous  is  he  of  those  who  will  take 
their  place  in  her  every-day  life ;  bitterly  does  he  complain  against 
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the  hard  fate  that  separates  him  from  her.  Yet,  after  all,  a  qnoi 
bon  ?  For  could  she  care,  even  were  it  feasible,  to  spin  out  her 
young  life  beside  his  soured  and  disappointed  middle  age  ? 

*  Look,  Jim,'  she  continues,  picking  her  way  among  the  scat- 
tered rocks  and  miniature  ponds  the  tide  has  left  for  the  benefit  of 
various  stranded  shellfish ;  '  I  suppose  it's  owing  to  the  inherent 
perversity  of  my  nature,  but,  do  you  know,  I  am  enjoying  this  walk 
most  tremendously.' 

'  Complimentary,  very,'  with  injured  dignity. 

'  No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean,  it  has  a  sort  of  stolen  flavour 
about  it,  which  recommends  it  highly  to  me.  You  see' — with  a 
quick  look  at  her  companion — *  no  one  knows  we  are  gadding 
about  like  this  in  the  gray  of  the  morning.     That's  the  point  of  it.' 

'  To  add  to  the  zest  of  the  adventure,'  suggests  Jim,  *  we  ought 
to  imagine  that  we  are  awfully  afi*aid  of  being  found  out.' 

'  The  very  place  for  a  clandestine  interview' — as  they  approach 
the  promontory.  'A  cliff  to  firustrate  observation  firom  the  rear, 
rocks  to  screen  us  in  firont,  and  an  uninterrupted  view  along  the 
sands.  No  one  can  approach  '*  unbeknown"  to  us.  What  more 
can  a  persecuted  but  loving  couple  want  ?' 

Minnie  is  standing  on  a  huge  wave-beaten  fragment  of  the 
frowning  wall  that  rises  behind  her.  Laughing  at  her  own  *  con- 
ceit,' her  cheeks  kissed  into  a  fresher  rose  by  the  breeze,  her  eyes 
flashing  merrily,  she  stands  a  very  pleasant  sight  to  look  upon. 

Jim  finds  her  laughter  catching. 

'  Fair  maid,'  he  spouts,  striking  an  attitude,  '  if  a  life  of  devo- 
tion can  compensate,  however  slightly,  for  long  years  of  unwitting 
inattention — ' 

She  springs  lightly  from  her  pedestal  on  to  the  sand.  '  You 
are  not  very  well  up  in  your  part,  Sir  Knight.  The  hand  of  assist- 
ance should  have  awaited  me.'  Then  standing,  with  her  little  boots 
together,  on  the  other  side  of  a  seaweedy  pool — '  Now,  my  James, 
help  me  to  leap  this  roaring  torrent.     Come,  do  it  prettily.* 

Jim  holds  her  two  hands  in  his ;  she  looks  into  his  face  with  a 
bright  laugh.  The  soft  warm  clasp  sends  a  strange  thrill  over 
him,  a  flash  into  his  eyes,  a  faint  colour  into  his  cheek.  Over  she 
goes. 

'You  little  witch!'  still  holding  her  hands,  and  gazing  at  her 
beauty. 

'We  are  getting  on  deliciously,'  she  says,  *  with  our  romance, 
aren't  we — ^you  and  I  ?' 

The  '  you  and  I'  sounds  parlous  sweet  in  her  companion's  ears. 

*  Rather !'  he  answers,  under  his  breath. 

*  Almost  as  well  as  if — '  sudden  check. 

'  As  if  what,  Min?'  inquires  Jim,  turning  sharply,  in  unaccount- 
able tumult. 
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'  Nothing/  and  the  fair  face  shows  signs  of  distress,  of  which 
he  cannot  imagine  the  cause. 

So,  once  more,  they  wander  along  the  shore,  and  arrive  in  due 
time  at  the  hotel. 

Out  of  one  of  the  coffee-room  windows  leans,  into  the  street,  a 
curly  handsome  head  and  a  pair  of  hroad  shoulders. 

*  By  Jove,  Miss  Goring — Tregarvan !  How  de  do  ?  Had  a  nice 
walk  ?'  and  the  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  Reginald  Dane. 


Chaptbb  vni. 

BEFORE  THE  PIC-BIO. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  throng  of  gaily-dressed  ladies — ^who  are 
sitting,  work  in  hand,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Etahlissement,  listening 
to  the  hand  and  the  blandishments  of  such  of  their  male  friends  as 
eschew  the  buffets  of  the  fresh  white  surf — Captain  Tregarvan  leans 
against  the  low  granite  wall,  and  watches  the  many-coloured  bathers 
disport  themselves  in  the  waves.  Next  him,  Mrs.  Morant,  in  a  mi- 
raculous morning  costume,  amuses  herself  with  merciless  criticism  of 
the  petits  craves,  who  pass  and  repass  in  full  glory  of  blue  serge  and 
brass  buttons,  death-dealing  velveteens,  and  hugest  of  checks;  tight 
as  to  the  nether  man,  short  as  to  the  upper,  even  unto  ignominy, 
they  march  along  jauntily,  and  look  conquests  through  their  pince- 
nez  at  every  pretty  face  they  see. 

*  Where  did  Minnie  and  Mr.  Dane  go  when  you  left, them. 
Captain?'  inquires  the  widow,  wearied  of  slaughter,  with  a  smothered 
little  yawn. 

'  Heaven  only  knows !'  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

'  You  don't  know,  and  don't  care,  that  means,'  she  suggests. 

'  I  think  they  intimated  their  intention' — dubiously  amended — 
'  of  going  up  the  town  to  see  about  the  char-a-bancs  for  this  after- 
noon.' 

'  Poor  things !  they  mmt  be  up  a  tree  for  something  to  do,  if 
they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  prowl  about  Malaise  in  this  heat.' 

The  widow  is  like  most  Americanesses — she  hates  walking. 

'  I  would  have  urged  upon  them,'  continues  Jim,  with  a  dry 
laugh,  '  the  superior  advantage  of  an  awning  here  and  our  society; 
but  they  seemed  so  wrapped  up  in  the  char-a-bancs  and  each  other, 
that  I  fancied — ' 

'  Where  ignorance  is  bliss — or,  rather,  dusty  roads,'  she  breaks 
in,  ^  awnings  and  Captain  Tregarvan  can  be  nothing  but  folly.  Eh?' 

He  relapses  into  petulant  silence.  Ina  goes  on  with  a  malicious 
smile  : 

'  And  so,  when  your  fancies  had  sent  you  considerably  mad,  you 
made  tracks  for  me,  and  haven't  said  two  sentences  since.     Let  me 
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see* — ^flashing  a  tiny  diamond-studded  watch  in  the  stin — 'they 
have  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  I  guess.'  • 

*  They  can  stop  the  whole  morning  if  they  like/  Jim  growls 
viciously. 

*  Why  should  they  like  ?'  she  asks,  fanning  herself  with  lazy 
grace. 

*  Anybody  can  see  he'd  give  a  pound  a  minute  for  a  walk  with 
her' — ^very  ill-tempered  here. 

*  But,  Minnie  ?'  pursues  the  widow.  *  She's  not  much  Uprise, 
now,  come.' 

*  Seems  rather  like  it' — with  bitterness.  '  She's  had  enough 
quiet  quarts-d'heure  with  him  this  last  week.' 

Mrs.  Morant  looks  down  pensively  at  her  little  salmon  kids, 
with  an  amused  twinkle  under  her  long  lashes,  wondering  en  pas- 
sant whether  the  fit  might  not  be  a  shade  nearer  perfection  if  she 
had  them  made  to  order. 

*  Well,  Captain,  and  who's  to  blame  for  that  ?' — ^watching  him 
quietly. 

*  How  "  who's  to  blame,"  Mrs.  Morant  ?' 

*  Why,  supposing  now,*  she  continues,  '  that  she  is  not  quite  so 
fond  of  those  quiet  quarts-d'heure  as  you  think,  have  you  ever  given 
her  a  chance  of  avoiding  them  ?  Have  you  not  always  given  up 
your  claims  to  her  society  with  an  ostentatious  assumption  of  in- 
difiference,  which  pains  her,  but  does  not  deceive  me  ?' 

The  Captain  bites  his  lip,  but  finds  nothing  to  say. 

*  I've  seen  a  good  many  of  these  little  affairs' — with  a  pardon- 
able look  of  conscious  power — *  and  I'm  not  quite  blind  yet.  Shall 
I  tell  you  something  that  strikes  me  very  forcibly.  Captain  ?' 

*  Say  on,'  he  remarks,  not  very  encouragingly. 

'  It  strikes  me,'  she  pursues,  '  that  you  are  now,  and  have  been 
all  last  week,  what  my  countrymen  would  call  ''tarnation"  jealous. 
There !' 

'  Jealous  ?*  repeats  Jim,  with  well-feigned  surprise  ;  '  that's 
news  certainly.     And  of  whom  ?' 

'  Ah,  bah !'  exclaims  the  Morant  impatiently.  '  Don't  look  so 
innocent  all  at  once,  or  you  might  be  taken  for  a  curate  on  leave. 
You  know  well  enough.' 

Then,  seeing  his  face  still  so  obstinately  obtuse,  she  changes  her 
tone. 

'  But  I  forgot ;  perhaps  I  am  presuming  on  our  slight  acquaint- 
ancoi  You  must  excuse  it.  Captain.  You  see,  I  have  been  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  you  with  Minnie,  and  I  seem  to 
know  so  much  about  you,  that  I  almost  fiancied  myself  an  old  friend 
— for  the  moment.     Pardon  the  mistake.' 

The  widow  drops  her  voice,  and  looks  down  in  fascinating  woe. 
Her  observation  about  Minnie  hugely  pleases  Jim,  and  he  pours 
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forth  nnlimited  protestations  of  his  sentiments  over  the  sahnon 
kids. 

'  What  a  wicked  thing  to  say,  Mrs.  Morant,  when  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  do 
a  permanent  GamaUel  arrangement  at  your  feet!' 

She  smiles  graciously,  plays  with  her  fan,  and  looks  serious 
again. 

'  Put  me  out  of  suspense,  there's  a  good  Gamaliel.  Let's  know 
who  it  is.' 

'Look  here,  Captain,'  she  observes,  laying  two  fingers  on  his 
arm,  '  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  take  a  great  interest  in  you — ^I  like 
you — fact.  Well,  I'm  going  to  say  something  to  you  straight  out, 
because  I  think  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  and  because  I  know  there's 
no  one  else  would  have  the  face  to  tell  you  so.' 

He  tries  to  interpose,  but  is  checked  by  a  gesture. 

'  Now,  don't  interrupt,  and  don't  be  offended  at  what  I  say. 
Promise?' 

Jim  promises  dutifully.  She  looks  at  bim  a  moment  to  make 
sure  of  her  ground,  and  goes  on. 

'  Look,  mon  ami ;  you  are  jealous — and  you  are  jealous  of 
Minnie  Goring.     But  that  is  not  all.' 

The  Captain  changes  countenance,  and  bites  nervously  at  his 
moustache. 

'  You  love  your  ward ;  or  you  are  falling  in  love  with  her  as 
fewt  as  ever  you  can.  Now  don't  say  a  word.  Think  over  it :  con- 
fess to  yourself;  and  remember  what  you  said  to  me  the  other  day 
when  I  advised  you,  in  joke,  to  marry  her.  It  will  sufi&ciently  ex- 
cuse  my  speaking  to  you  like  this.' 

She  stops  a  moment.  Jim's  breath  comes  short  and  hoarse.  The 
band  is  gaily  rattling  out  Orphee  aux  Enfers,  and  seems  to  mock 
the  pain  in  his  heart. 

*  You  said,'  she  resumes,  in  a  low  voice,  'that  even  if  she  wished 
it,  you  would  consider  it  a  dishonour  to  think  of  a  marriage  which 
would  tie  her  to  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  deprive  her  of 
the  society  she  was  born  for,  and  prevent  her  making  a  brilliant 
match.' 

'  Of  course,'  says  Jim  dreamily.  The  words  *  brilliant  match,' 
'  brilliant  match,'  seem  to  buzz  in  his  ears,  tiU  he  wonders  what 
they  mean. 

'  Think  of  what  I've  said.  Captain.  I  like  you,  and  don't  want 
to  see  your  life  embittered  by  a  fruitless  passion.  I  like  Minnie, 
and  don't  want  to  see  her  making  a  fool  of  herself  for  the  sake  of 
an  idea.  Look  at  me  ;  I  was  young  and  pretty ;  Mr.  Morant  was 
a  miUionaire.  We  were  quite  happy.  And  he  died,  poor  man,  in 
the  most  admirable  way.  Quite  an  edifying  ending,  as  our  minister 
said  in  his  oration.' 
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And  with  these  words  the  handsome  American  rises,  and  walks 
off,  attended  by  a  pair  of  somewhat  yicioas  eyes. 

As  they  pace  np  and  down  past  the  crowded  chairs,  Jim  bends 
his  head  now  and  tiien  in  answer  to  the  commonplaces  into  which 
the  Morant  has  drifted,  now  and  then  hazards  an  observation  of 
his  own  still  more  commonplace;  bat  her  confidences  have  strangely 
disturbed  his  thoughts. 

Hitherto — ^like  one  who,  receiving  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand, 
Ivans  and  returns  it,  scrutinises  the  superscription,  inspects  th^ 
postmark  and  monogram,  but  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  open  it 
and  read,  whatever  be  the  contents — ^he  has  never  mustered  up  the 
courage  to  sound  his  heart  and  analyse  the  feelings  within,  to  probe 
mercilessly  for  the  cause  of  the  pain  he  knows  spreading  so  surely, 
and  is  yet  hardly  willing  to  confess. 

Has  he  then  really  been  deceiving  himself?  Has  he  then  all 
along  been  wilfully  mistaking  for  the  affection  of  a  guardian  a  mad, 
a  hopeless  love  ?  And  is  it  the  fire  of  passion,  which  has  been 
smouldering  so  long  in  his  breast  but  to  break  out  now,  in  all  its 
fierce,  unreasoning  might,  at  the  words  of  a  stranger's  lips,  at  the 
touch  of  a  stranger's  hand  ? 

Does  he  then  love  his  little  Min  ?  And  is  this  love,  unacknow- 
ledged even  to  himself,  so  unconcealed,  so  palpable,  that  this  gay 
American  can  read  it  in  his  face,  can  see  it  in  his  actions  ?  She  has 
just  warned  him  against  indulging  a  sentiment,  when  as  yet  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  existence.  Ignorant  ?  ay,  totally.  Has  he  not 
always  dismissed  the  very  idea  of  a  more  intimate  connection  with 
Min  ?     Impossible  that  he  should  love  her. 

And  yet  if  Ina  Morant  were  right  after  all  ?  And  yet  if  he 
should  be  still  trying  to  deceive  himself?  And  yet  what,  if  not  this 
love,  should  make  of  his  life  such  a  blank  when  he  is  alone,  such  a 
paradise  when  he  is  with  Minnie  ?  Why  should  he  have  treasured 
up  her  letters,  and  made  them  his  companions  ?  Why  should  a 
little  glove  she  dropped  the  other  miming  on  the  sands  be  at  this 
moment  in  his  left  breast-pocket?  Why  should  her  likeness  be 
somewhat  dulled  by  his  kisses  ?  Why  should  her  hand  send  a  thrill 
through  him,  her  coming  bring  the  hot  blood  to  his  face,  her  absence 
with  another  raise  the  mSsiddest  jealousy  in  his  heart,  if  it  be  not  that 
he  loves  her  ? 

And  so  reasoning  with  himself,  he  walks  along,  longing  all  the 
time  to  be  alone  where  he  could  ponder  over  all  this — and,  perchance, 
prove  to  himself  that  Ina  is  wrong,  and  he  heart-whole.  But  he 
must  keep  on  his  company  face,  must  spin  out  conversation  for  the 
widow,  must  bear  the  glare  of  the  sun,  when  all  the  while  he  is 
registering  in  his  mind  a  vow  not  to  condemn  his  darling  to  the  dis- 
appointments and  regrets  of  a  life  with  him,  even  if  she  should  ever 
love  him. 
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'  Good  heayens  !'  he  thinks,  '  if  she  should  ever  love  me  !' 

And  the  passionate  wild  feeling  rises  in  him,  straggling  against 
the  strong  will  that  keeps  it  under,  that  has  kept  it  under  so  long. 

As  they  come  to  the  chairs  again,  they  see  Dane  bending  over 
Minnie  and  Mrs.  Ferrers,  with  his  auburn  curls  gleaming  bravely  in 
the  sun.  Near  him  stands  a  small  slightly -built  English  youth, 
principally  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  he  has  so  peculiar  a  nasal 
organ  that  somehow  you  seem  to  see  the  nose  first,  and  then  the 
little  man.  It  certainly  is  a  very  large  nose,  and  obtrudes  itself  per- 
severingly  to  the  utter  extinction  of  a  little  waxed  moustache,  a  pair 
of  lacklustre  eyes,  and  a  huge  hothouse  '  buttonhole.' 

The  widow  and  Jim  are  introduced — *Lord  Baccarat,  Scots 
Fusiliers' — and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Colonel  they  rise  with  one 
accord,  and  i^end  their  way  towards  the  hotel,  and  lunch. 

As  they  emerge  from  the  Etablissement  gardens  into  the  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  chalky  road  that  winds  behind  a  bit  of  cliff  to  the  har- 
bour, Dane  hooks  his  arm  securely  into  Jim's,  and  waves  his  hat 
airily  to  the  others. 

*  Au  revoir,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'  he  cries.  *  We  are  off  to 
herald  your  approach.  Come  on,  old  man ;  see  about  lunch,  and  so 
on,  for  them.' 

Jim  thinks  with  inward  wrath  he  never  saw  a  man  look  so  shame- 
fully happy.  He  trudges  on,  however,  keeping  time  with  his  Regi- 
nald's springy  stride,  and  wondering  mentally  how  a  fellow  can  make 
such  a  consumed  ass  of  himself  as  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  this 
'  I-love-you-all,  What-a-joUy- world-it-is'  expression  in  his  face. 

Mrs.  Morant  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Nose,  who  opens  fire  with  the 
usual  local,  barometrical,  and  thermometrical  conversation.  Pre- 
sently, nodding  towards  the  Captain's  stalwart  figure  ahead : 

'  Service,  I  s'pose  ?'  sleepily.     *  Eh  ?'  with  a  jerk. 

The  widow  looks  puzzled,  and  awaits  light. 

*Been  in  the  service,  that-er  fellah,  hasn't  he?  Army,  you 
know,  Mrs.-er  Maroon?' 

'Morant,'  she  corrects — *  M-o-r-a-n-t.' 

'  Eh  ?'  turning  sharply.  '  0,  ah,  yes ;  Mrs.-er  Morant.  I  fancy 
I've  seen  him,  you  know,  somewhere.  When  we  were  at  Beggar's 
Bush.' 

'  He  was  in  the  English  army,  I  knpw  ;  rather  before  your  time, 
though,  I  expect.' 

The  Fusilier  certainly  is  not  a  veteran. 

'  When  we  were  at  Beggar's  Bush,'  he  persists.  *  Barracks,  you 
know,  Dublin.  Blewsang  of  ours  had  a  little  fox-terrier — ^thorough- 
bred, best  dawg  I  ever  saw  in  my  life — and  it  got  lost,  and-er — 
Eh?' 

Ina  finds  her  companion's  conversation  rather  trying.  Every 
now  and  then  he  turns  upon  her  with  severe  inquiry  at  the  end  of  his 
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flow  of  ideas,  as  though  she  were  responsihle  for  their  dearth.  He 
sticks,  moreover,  to  his  ante-Malaisian  meetiLg  with  Jim  with  the 
tenacity  of  despair,  lest  he  should  be  altogether  reduced  to  silence, 
and  minutely  considers  the  for  and  against  till  they  arrive  at  the 
hotel.     But  here  he  has  an  inspiration. 

*  By  Jove  !  Mrs.-er  Morant,  happy  thought !  Fm  going  to  this 
affair  of-er  Latour's.  Never  thought  of  that !  So  we  can  finish  our 
conversation  after  lunch.    To  be  continued  in  our  next,  you  know.* 

With  this  pleasing  prospect  before  her,  the  widow  enters  the 
salon,  and  exchanges  greetings  with  Mrs.  Hatchard,  who,  together 
with  the  hope  of  the  Hatchards,  young  Wenceslas,  and  a  damsel  ^by 
the  name  of  Peverel,  is  preying  on  the  weak  minds  of  Jim  and  the 
elated  one,  as  they  stand  resignedly  flattened  against  what  ought  to 
be  the  fireplace,  but  happens  to  be  a  stove. 

*  0,  do  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Ferrers,'  says  the  worthy  dame, 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  appear,  *  I  must  apologise  for  Samuel  and 
the  dear  girls* — Samuel  is  her  husband.  *  They  cannot  get  through 
the  school-work  till  just  before  we  start.  So  they  won't  be  here  till 
the  last  moment.* 

The  Colonel's  wife  receives  this  announcement  with  much  equa- 
nimity, and  forthwith  gives  the  signal  for  lunch.  During  the  meal, 
it  transpires  that  they  are  all  going  in  the  afore-mentioned  char-a- 
bancs  to  spend  the  afternoon  at  Camille  Latour's  house,  some  few 
miles  out  of  Malaise.  Dane,  who  with  his  absurdly  good  spirits  is 
keeping  the  table  in  a  continuous  giggle,  reports  that  the  result  of  his 
expedition  with  Miss  Goring  has  been  to  secure  finally  the  only  suit- 
able vehicle  in  the  town,  which  had  been  vacillating  between  them 
and  a  party  of  schoolgirls  out  for  a  treat.  He  keeps  referring  to 
Minnie,  across  the  table,  in  a  confidential  way.  *  Didn't  we,  Miss 
Goring  ?'  *  Wasn't  it  clever  of  us.  Miss  Goring  ?'  Und  so  weiter. 
And  she  herself  chaffs  and  smiles  in  return.  All  of  which  is  appar- 
ently highly  delightful  to  Jim,  for  he  sits  with  a  grim  black  fece  by 
her  side,  and  says  never  a  word.  But  the  blacker  he  looks,  the  more 
Regy  has  to  say  to  his  vis-ti-vis. 

Once  Jim  feels  a  little  hesitating  pressure  of  Minnie's  foot  on 
his  boot.  He  takes  it  away  in  virtuous  indignation.  Then  repents 
having  done  so.  Then  puts  it  back,  and  is  angry  because  it  is 
not  pressed  again. 

Chapter  IX. 

ON  THE  WAT. 

When  they  sally  forth  into  the  bright  sun,  that  glitters  on  the 
lazy  water  in  the  harbour,  the  white  mast-lined  quay,  and  the  little 
crowd  of  blouses  and  snowy  caps  that  has  assembled  to  see  them  off, 
they  find  a  species  of  large  wagonette  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to 
the  hotel  steps,  as  though  they  were  fumitm'e  for  removal.     The 
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catUe  are  large,  fat,  of  the  cart-horse  breed.  The  conveyance  itself 
is  painted  a  bright  pea-green,  and  is  farther  adorned  by  four  tricolor 
flags,  one  at  each  comer,  which  are  subsequently,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  driyer,  sternly  relegated  to  a  comparatiye  obscurity 
beneath  the  seats. 

Minnie  at  once  declares  her  intention  of  occupying  one  of  the 
two  available  box-seats. 

*  Who'll  come  and  take  care  of  poor  dear  little  me  ?'  she  cries, 
hoping  inwardly  that  Jim  will  swallow  his  wrath  and  take  the 
chance.  At  this,  seeing  him  bend  over  Mrs.  Morant's  shoulder 
with  exaggerated  empressement,  she  concludes  he  must  be  griev- 
ously offended,  and  can  just  make  a  guess  at  the  cause.  So  she 
pretends  not  to  hear  the  eager  voice  of  her  late  cavalier,  and  sum- 
mons Mr.  Hatchard,  who  has  just  arrived  beaming  between  his  two 
daughters,  to  take  the  vacant  place  as  he  values  his  future  safety. 
Straightway  he  scrambles  up  beside  her  somehow,  his  face  puckered 
into  one  insane  smile,  and  the  others  march  in  behind  pell-mell. 

All  being  securely  packed,  Mrs.  Ferrers  discovers  with  concern 
that  there  is  no  place  for  Begy,  who  has  mysteriously  disappeared 
in  front. 

*  Here  we  are  !*  he  vociferates,  escaping  from  the  volubility  of 
their  Jehu,  vnth  whom  he  has  been  carrying  on  an  argument  as  to 
the  inordinate  amount  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  that 
depends  on  all  sides  from  the  harness,  at  great  disadvantage  to 
himself,  owing  to  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  powerful  and 
graphic  idioms  of  Grallic  discussion. 

*  What,  no  room  ?  Not  even  for  a  little  un  ?  Never  mind ; 
I'll  stand,'  picking  his  way  between  the  serried  ranks  of  knees  up 
to  the  back  of  the  box-seat.  Against  it  he  leans  his  six  feet  odd  of 
thew  and  sinew,  and  folds  his  arms,  his  head  just  on  a  level  vnth 
the  careless  folds  of  Minnie's  burnous,  his  hair  almost  brushing  her 
shoulder. 

'  If  everybody  will  excuse  a  dorsal  view  of  my  manly  form,  I'm 
a  fixture  till  we  arrive  chez  Latour.  Pray  don't  move.  I'm  quite 
happy,  I  assure  you.' 

'Drive  on,  cocher,'  shouts  the  Colonel.  '  What's  the  odds  as 
long  as  you're  happy  ?' 

Captain  Tregarvan  slams-to  the  door  with  an  angry  bang  from 
his  seat  at  the  near  hind  comer,  and  comes  to  the  painful  conclu- 
sion in  his  own  mind  that  the  owner  of  Danescourt  is  nothing  better 
than  a  conceited,  self-satisfied  fop. 

The  driver  gathers  up  his  reins  and  cracks  his  whip. 

'Allez!  'u!  'uah!' 

Off  they  go,  with  a  tremendous  jerk  and  much  clatter,  over  the 
stones,  into  the  town,  past  the  gay  shops,  and  up,  very  slowly  up, 
the  Rue  du  Fort. 
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At  the  top  they  turn  sharply  to  the  right — a  bit  of  rickety 
street ;  an  old  gate ;  a  sonorous  drawbridge ;  a  magnificent  glimpse 
of  the  sparkling  waves  and  quaint  old  town — and  they  bowl  down  a 
steep  incline  into  the  valley  where  flows  the  brook  that  comes,  with 
many  a  mile  of  twist  and  turn,  from  the  cascade  they  are  going  to 
see. 

Mr.  Hatchard  is  sitting  immersed  in  meditation,  with  his  nose 
in  the  air  and  a  benevolent  smile  fixed  on  his  meek  face,  as  if  he 
wished  everybody  to  imagine  that  he  fully  appreciated  their  witti- 
cisms, though  not  with  them  in  the  spirit.  Dane  profits  by  the 
worthy  clergyman's  abstraction  and  the  driver's  ignorance  of  English, 
and  makes  the  pace  very  hot  for  Minnie.  He  is  very  handsome, 
his  voice  is  very  tender — especially  when  he  looks  up  at  her  like 
that — and  he  is  doing  all  he  knows.  Wonderful  it  is  how  speeches 
the  most  commonplace  waken  into  life  and  fireshness  when  they  are 
spoken  in  that  soft,  haK- whispered  murmur ;  wonderful  it  is  also 
how  a  pair  of  good  eyes  can  underline  one  of  those  said  speeches. 

And  Minnie  had  made  up  her  mind  so  fully  to  be  very  good,  to 
defy  Dane  and  all  his  works,  to  bring  back  the  smile  to  poor  old 
Crabs'  face. 

But  somehow  gaiety  is  contagious.  Dane  is  so  agreeable,  so 
brilliant,  so — so  much  in  love  with  her;  and  Mes  absents  ont 
toujours  tort;'  and  les  absents  have  lost  their  opportunity,  while 
some  one  else  has  made  one  for  himseK.  No  woman  likes  neglect 
— even  firom  a  guardian.  Equally  true  is  it  that  every  woman  likes 
admiration  and  devotion — even  from  a  rich  man. 

Lord  Baccarat  is  ensconced  between  Miss  Peverel  and  Mrs. 
Morant.  Deserted  by  the  fair  widow,  who  is  carrying  on  a  mur- 
derous warfare  of  chadOT  with  the  Colonel,  and  now  and  then  even 
pitching  a  shell  at  Jim  opposite,  he  cultivates  Miss  Peverel.  She 
is  a  modest  virgin,  who  does  not  venture  a  remark  till  she  be 
addressed ;  dowdy  as  to  costume,  washed-out  in  countenance.  Her 
face  is  one  of  those  one  always  has  seen  before,  but  cannot  remem- 
ber where ;  she  is  staying  here  vnth  an  invalid  mother ;  she  tinkles 
on  the  piano,  and  has  been  known  on  more  than  one  occasion  to 
warble  *  Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part.'  Finally,  she  is  fabulously 
rich. 

*  Jolly  breeze,'  remarks  Baccarat,  as  a  feeler ;  '  eh  ?' 

'  Yes  ?'  says  the  maiden  inquiringly,  looking  deeply  interested. 
^Breeze — capital  thing  for  health,'  he   continues,    urged   to 
further  efforts  by  her  note  of  interrogation.     *  Eh  ?' 

*  Yes  ?'  as  before.     '  Yes  ?'  after  a  pause. 

'  Had  a  breeze  always,' — urged  on  again,  '  at  Beggar's  Bush.' 
'  Yes  ?'  fastening  her  eyes  on  his,  as  though  entranced  at  hia 
words  of  mystery. 

'Barracks,  you  know — Dublin,'  he  pursues. 
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*  Yes  ?     0,  yes  ?'  still  more  interested. 

*  When  we  were  at  Beggar's  Bash/  he  begins  again,  desperately 
feeling  that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the  deceptiye  interest, 
'  that  was  last  year — ' 

*  O,  yes  ?'  much  impressed  by  this  original  thonght. 

'  Well — 0,  well/  with  a  jerk,  '  we  generally  had  a  breeze — 
generally.     Eh  ?* 

A  pause.  She  is  thinking  over  it.  Then  qnickly,  *  Yes  ?  0, 
yes  ?'  But  the  Nose  is  not  to  be  lured  into  eloquence  again.  Then, 
with  a  sigh,  *  How  nice  !' 

A  stoppage.  They  are  at  the  foot  of  a  tremendous  hill.  The 
driver  swings  himself  down,  and  fortively  lights  his  half-smoked 
pipe.  Dane  is  np  on  the  box,  and  ofif  it,  holding  out  both  hands  to 
lifimiie,  who  follows  snit.  So  also,  from  behind,  the  Colonel  and 
his  fair  antagonist,  Jim  and  Baccarat. 

As  he  descends.  Captain  Tregarvan  catches  a  little  imploring 
glance  from  Minnie.  *  Why  don't  you  come  and  make  it  up  ?' 
shaped  from  her  pouting  Ups. 

He  pretends  not  to  see ;  and  carefully  rolls  a  cigarette,  steeling 
his  mind  against  her  the  while.  No,  he  does  not  love  her ;  no,  he 
has  not  loved  her — more  fool  he  if  he  did.  At  his  age,  too  !  What 
a  flirt  she  is  becoming  though  !  Poor  child ;  spoilt  by  her  first 
season.     He  can  see  it  all  now. 

And  Minnie  is  watching  his  dear  angry  face,  and  wondering 
why  a  look  from  him  should  be  so  much  more  to  her  than  speech 
from  any  other.  Why  has  she  been  so  furious  with  him  when  he 
leaves  her  like  this  to  Dane?  Why  has  she  thought  of  him  so 
much  this  last  week,  and  longed  so  passionately  to  chase  the  cloud 
from  his  tskce,  and  be  again  as  they  were  in  tiiose  first  few  happy 
days  ?  He  despises  her  now,  perhaps  ;  she  is  not  elevated  enough, 
not  formed  enough  for  him.  How  cold  he  is,  how  polite !  If  only 
he  could  feel  the  throbbing  of  that  hot  little  heart ! 

The  horses  are  toiling  up  the  hill.  The  voices  are  wandering 
unequally  on  ahead.  Minnie  is  resting  for  a  moment  on  the 
grassy  bank. 

*  What  lovely  flowers !'  she  exclaims,  her  eye  catching  a  splendid 
mass  of  colour  over  the  way,  as  she  wakes  from  her  reverie. 

^  Let  me  get  you  some,'  ofiiBrs  Dane  eagerly,  springing  up  and 
crossing  the  road  in  two  strides. 

As  he  scrambles  up  the  bank  she  rises  with  sudden  vexation, 
lest  he  should  think  she  wanted  to  prolong  the  tSte-a-tete. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  she  cries ;  *  please  don't,  Mr.  Dane.  They  are 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill  now,  and  we  shall  keep  them  waithig.' 

'  Let  'em  wait!'  growls  Regy,  grabbing  at  every  flower  he  sees, 
with  masculine  disregard  of  the  undue  inequality  of  stem.  '  I  don't 
walk  up  hills  with  you  every  day,  you  see.  Miss  Goring.' 
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* 0,  do  come  down/  she  persists;  and  with  irritation,  '  I  can't 
hear  wild  flowers.' 

At  last  he  descends,  with  earth-stained  hands  and  a  huge  hnnch 
of  variety. 

*  You  don't  like  wild  flowers?'  he  repeats,  coming  close  to  her, 
and  picking  out  the  prettiest  to  make  into  a  buttonhole. 

*No,  I  don't,'  answers  she  petulantly;  'I  hate  them.  That 
is,  I  think  they  look  all  very  well  on  that  bank,  but  on  me — ^no.' 

'But  this,'  he  continues,  profliering  the  little  bouquet,  and 
dropping  the  rest, — '  this  isn't  very  extensive.  Won't  you  wear  it, 
for  me — Minnie  ?' 

He  is  bending  over  her,  trying  to  look  into  her  eyes.  Vexed 
with  herself  and  him — vexed  with  Jim  for  deserting  her,  and  yet 
tenderly  longing  it  were  his  voice  so  softly  sounding  in  her  ears-5-it 
is  not  now  surely  he  should  speak  thus. 

'  Haven't  I  just  told  you  I  hate  weeds  ?'  very  angrily.  '  And 
what  do  you  mean  by  calling  me — ' 

*  In  that  case,'  interrupts  he,  tossing  away  the  posy  with  much 
disdain,  '  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  apologise  to  Miss  Goring  for  accre- 
diting her  with  so  vulgar  a  taste.' 

Minnie's  heart  smites  her,  and  she  repentantly  dashes  after  the 
despised  flowers. 

'I  didn't  mean  it,  Mr.  Dane.  There,*  pinning  them  on  to  her 
dress,  and  smiling  up  at  him  shamefacedly,  '  I'll  wear  them,  if  they 
must  wither  somewhere.  But  I  really  don't  care  for  wild  flowers.' 
Which  concession,  as  most  concessions  do,  comes  too  late,  and 
leaves  Regy  as  glumpy  as  before. 

Yet  when  they  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  resume  their 
places  in  the  wagonette,  Jim  observes  the  flowers,  and  makes  up 
for  his  own  delectation  a  pretty  little  picture  of  rural  felicity; 
though  of  course  it  cannot  matter  to  him.  Dane  is  a  good  match, 
and  she  could  hardly  find  a  man  who  combines  more  fully  all  re- 
commendations to  female  preference. 

In  the  inmost  depths  of  his  heart,  nevertheless,  he  curses  the 
'  good  match'  by  all  his  gods,  and  all  the  time  feels  that  he  is 
personally  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dog  in  the  manger.  He 
would,  forsooth,  deny  Minnie  to  a  man  deserving  of  her,  because  he 
cannot  take  her  himself. 

'  Yes,  I  would,'  he  thinks  bitterly ;  '  I  would.  My  darling,  I 
can't  lose  you !'  But  he  knows  there  is  no  help  for  him  now ;  ifor 
all  that,  his  thoughts  struggle  against  his  despair. 

A  mile  along  the  flat,  anoUier  hill,  and  they  look  down  upon 
the  Yallee  de  la  Cascade.  Through  fair  green  meads  glitters  again 
the  stream  that  flows,  so  swift  and  brawling  here,  so  sluggishly 
into  the  harbour  silt  of  Malaise.  It  bursts  out  of  the  forest  that 
rises  away  there  to  the  spire  of  the  chapelle,  hurries  along  the  rich 
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banks  and  their  sturdy  willows,  now  and  then  taming  the  wheel  of 
some  picturesque  old  mill,  now  and  then  leaping  down  a  salmon- 
race,  glides  through  the  quaint  little  Tillage  on  the  roadside,  under 
the  low  bridge,  past  all  those  chattering  washerwomen,  those  medi- 
tative anglers,  and  swirls  out  of  sight  round  the  wooded  spur  of 
rock. 

A  moment  to  put  on  the  drag.     They  descend  swiftly. 

*  Who  an  earth  is  that  telegraphing  to  us?*  cries  Minnie. 
Towards  them  is  galloping  at  full  speed,  blue-veiled  hat  in  hand, 

legs  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  to  the  saddle,  an  elaborate,  high- 
shouldered,  dust-coated  figure.  It  approaches  ;  it  is  close  up  ;  it 
shoots  past  with  much  gesticulation. 

'  Out  for  a  Noliday,  perhaps,'  suggests  Dane,  recovering  his 
spirits. 

*  Looks  as  if  he  had  mistaken  his  way  to  Epsom,'  says  Bac- 
carat.    '  Eh?' 

'  Been  to  a  costumier's,  I  should  think,'  from  Jim.  ^  Made  up 
for  sporting  gent.' 

Meanwhile  the  dust-coat  has  turned,  and  comes  after  them  with 
more  caution,  jig-jog,  jig-jog,  till  they  stop  at  the  hill-foot.  Appa- 
rently it  had  selected  the  rising  ground  as  an  eligible  spot  for  the 
display  of  horsemanship,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  more  dif&cult  for 
the  equine  race  to  get  rid  of  their  burden  uphill  than  on  the  flat. 
They  pull  up. 

*  The  party  of  the  Collonel  Ferrers  ?'  bows  the  cavalier.  '  Good. 
Permit  that  I  present  myself — ^Le  Baron  d'Etrier,  one  of  the  friends 
of  ce  cher  Camille — as  escort  to  the  equipage  of  our  host.' 

A  few  more  turns  of  the  wheels,  a  few  more  demi-voltes  of  the 
Rosinante  in  attendance,  round  a  comer,  and  lo,  they  are  alongside 
of  a  carriage  drawn  up  against  the  hedge. 

'  Velcome  !  'Ourah  !  Velcome  the  ladies  !  velcome  the  genteel- 
mens !     All  velcome  !     'Ourah  !' 

Latour,  in  irreproachable  redingote,  snowy  waistcoat,  lavender 
continuations,  white  hat,  and  straw-coloured  gloves,  stands  on  the 
box,  enthusiastically  waving  his  pocket-handkerchief  with  one  hand 
and  saluting  with  the  other.  Inside,  a  quaint  meagre  little  old 
lady,  a  fat  red-faced  old  lady,  a  fat  stolid  mutton-chop- whiskered 
propri6taire,  and  a  tiny  dark  priest,  with  a  face  like  a  nutcracker 
and  bead-like  eyes,  all  stand  and  wave  cambric. 

After  this  greeting,  upon  which  Camille  had  devoted  much 
thought,  and  finally  chosen  out  of  a  host  of  other  inspirations  as 
being  concise,  to  the  point,  and  thoroughly  British,  he  proceeds 
from  his  coign  of  vantage  to  introduce  the  two  carriages  to  each 
other. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  k  Radotte,  ma  belle  sceur;  Monsieur  et 
Madame  Chalumeau;  Monsieur  le  Cure.' 
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'  J*ai  bien  rhonnear  de  salner  messiears  et  dames/  with  an 
antique  curtsey  from  Latour's  relative. 

The  soutane  executed  a  bow  a  Tabbe  Louis  Quatorze.  From 
Chalumean  a  hasty  unhatting,  as  though  he  feared  a  simstroke,  and 
then,  in  praiseworthy  imitation  of  his  host :  *  Howyoudo  ?    *Ourah !' 

Civilities  having  thus  been  exchanged,  and  everybody  knowing 
everybody,  the  cavalcade  gets  under  weigh  once  more,  and  shortly 
arriving  at  a  pleasant  green-blinded  villa  just  under  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  is  duly  deposited  with  much  pomp  at  the  door. 

Enter  to  them  in  the  salon  slaves  with  rafraichissements — 
ices,  lemonade,  sorbets,  wine. 

More  arrivals.  Two  pretty  girls  from  a  neighbouring  house,  in 
charge  of  a  white-capped  bonne.  They  are  English  apparently, 
for  they  enjoy  themselves  during  the  day  to  an  extent  no  French 
demoiselle  would  think  of  doing.  Next,  a  handsome  young  Briton, 
with  a  weakly-looking  wife,  who  lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  jealousy 
scarcely  mitigated  by  his  flirting  promiscuously  and  indiscriminately 
with  the  two  pretty  girls  till  the  party  breaks  up.  Next,  a  dis- 
hevelled but  good-looking  young  Gaul,  with  a  guitar  and  a  fine 
baritone  voice,  who  completes  the  invitation  list. 


Chapter  X. 

*  VOIOI  TON  MAITBB.* 

Camille  has  been  fluttering  about,  impartially  attending  to  the 
wants  of  his  guests  and  paying  the  neatest  of  compliments  to  the 
'  sex,'  which  on  this  occasion,  tmder  the  auspicious  influences  of  fine 
weather  and  strawberry-vanille,  seems  specially  disposed  to  be 
gracious,  and  he  now  proposes  a  move  to  the  chapelle  de  Notre  Dame 
de  Malaise. 

'  Aliens,  messieurs,  to  your  duty !  We  go  to  the  chapelle  with 
Mens,  le  Cur6  ;  we  go  tp  the  cascade  and — ^the  strawberries,  with 
those  ladies  who  will  not  object  to  a  little  climbing ;  and  we  all 
meet  in  an  hour  in  the  ruins  of  the  abbaye,  where  you  must  pique- 
nique  with  me.' 

This  programme  being  received  with  much  applause,  the  little 
man  takes  off  Mrs.  Ferrers  and  the  Cur6,  closely  followed  by 
Colonel  Ferrers,  who  is  explaining  to  Mdlle.  de  la  Radotte,  in 
very  weak  French  and  a  good  deal  of  dumbshow,  the  history  of 
the  Redan.  She  feigns,  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  to  understand 
perfectly  all  he  says,  and  farther,  to  be  deeply  interested  in  it — a 
course  of  action  which  results  in  the  Colonel  subsequently  telling 
his  wife  he  '  never  met  a  woman  who  could  converse  so  sensibly 
before.' 

The  rest  straggle  along  in  loose  order,  talking  i  qui  mieux 
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mienx,  with  much  laughter  and  a  few  glnm  faces :  the  faded  wife^ 
because  her  husband  will  keep  on  flirting  with  those  Hoskyn  girls  ; 
Mrs.  Hatchard,  because  her  Wenceslas  cannot  get  anywhere  near 
rich  Miss  Peverel,  owing  to  Lord  Baccarat's  unremitting  attentions ; 
Reginald  Dane,  Esquire,  because  Minnie  has  somehow  managed  to 
sUp  her  arm  into  Jim's,  and  they  are  tramping  away  merrily  on  in 
front. 

On  through  the  pines  and  beech,  with  the  soft  warm  breeze 
wafting  summer  perfume  around  them ;  on  along  the  dry  sandy 
road,  over  the  springy  moss-turf,  through  the  solemn  forest  shade, 
gold-flecked  by  the  sun ;  looking  back  now  and  then  down  into  the 
smiling  vale  and  waying  cornfields,  away  to  the  gleaming  Une  of 
sapphire  sea — and  they  find  themselves  in  the  flower-dotted  glade 
where  stands  the  chapelle. 

Very  picturesque  is  it  without,  very  beautiful  within.  As  they 
enter  the  quiet  little  sanctuary,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Curd,  admire  the  exquisite  marble  Virgin  and  Child,  presented 
by  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Malaise,  the  glittering  altar  with  its 
drapery  of  white  and  blue,  the  poor  fishermen's  votive  o£ferings 
brought  hither  in  memory  of  providential  deliverance  from  storm 
and  sea,  and  pass  the  kneeling  forms  of  two  peasants,  who  have 
turned  in  here  for  a  few  moments  of  calm,  for  a  few  words  of 
humble  adoration,  their  gaiety  is  hushed,  and  they  tread  lightly, 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  soothing  stillness  of  this  lamp-iUumined 
dair-obscur. 

*  Why  don't  you  walk  fast,  my  friend  ?'  inquires  Minnie,  with 
mild  irony,  trying  to  keep  up  with  Jim's  tremendous  strides.  '  If 
you  don't  look  out,  you  won't  catch  that  train  of  yours,  you  know.' 

*  Walking  too  fast  for  you  ?'  politely  dropping  into  a  preter- 
natural crawl. 

They  are  wending  their  way  over  the  emerald  turf  towards  the 
distant  plashing  roar  of  the  cascade.  The  air  is  very  sultry.  The 
woods  are  still,  save  for  the  intermittent  single  note  of  some  drowsy 
bird  the  heat  has  not  yet  lulled  into  silence.  But  for  the  cool  green 
of  the  leaves,  and  a  fickle  little  breeze  that  hardly  stirs  the  feathers 
on  Minnie's  hat  as  it  fans  her  face,  movement  would  be  unendurable. 

'Don't  be  so  absurd,  Jim,'  she  breaks  out,  irritated  at  his 
affected  compliance  with  her  request. 

'  I  wasn't  aware  of  being  peculiarly  absurd,  my  dear  child,'  he 
drawls. 

'  You  know  you  are,'  she  retorts,  pouting. 

*  How  so  ?'  with  provoking  calm. 

She  looks  up  quickly  at  his  face,  feeling  very  much  inclined  for 
a  row ;  but  under  the  simulated  indifference  she  fancies  she  can  de- 
tect a  dark  shadow  she  never  saw  there  before.  Sorrow  she  has 
seen,  vexation  she  has  seen ;  but  what  is  this  ? 
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'  0  Jim !'  she  cries,  wondroas  soft-hearted  now,  clasping  his 
unwilling  arm  mth  strong  little  hands,  and  resting  her  head  against 
his  shoulder,  *  do  be  jolly  with  me ;  I've  been  so  miserable  all  this 

'How  enviable  a  control  over  your  facial  muscles  you  must 
possess  !'  returns  Jim  impassively. 

*  You  have  avoided  me,'  she  continues,  holding  tighter,  *  as  if 
I  was  a  pest,  or  a  nuisance.  You  haven't  taken  me  out  for  a  walk 
once  since  Dane  came.' 

Unlucky,  rather,  the  last  sentence  she  speaks. 

*  Haven't  I  ?'  dryly. 

*  Make  it  up,  Crabs,'  pleads  the  tender  voice.  *  What  have  I 
done  ?  0^  do  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  I  know  I  can  put  you  right. 
I'm  sure  I  can.' 

He  wonders  mentally  whether  she  ever  looks  at  Begy  like  that. 
Dangerous  looks,  when  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  stamp  out 
his  love  for  the  looker. 

'My  dear  Minnie,  don't  bother  yourself  about  nothing,'  he 
answers  in  measured  tones ;  '  your  conduct  has  been  perfectly  cor- 
rect, I  assure  you.' 

*  O,  well,'  sighs  she,  *  you  needn't  be  so  angry  with  me,  Jim ; 
I  sha'n't  be  here  so  very  much  longer.' 

Unlucky  again  the  observation,  for  it  raises  wild  jealousy  in  the 
poor  fellow's  heart — bitter  repinings.  She  is  his  ;  he  formed  her ; 
he  saw  her  grow  from  a  pretty  baby  into  beauty  that  maddens  him 
to  think  of  as  another's ;  and  now  she  is  going  from  him  to  gladden 
with  her  presence,  with  her  accomplishments,  with  her  aflfections, 
acquaintances  and  strangers.  So  he  hardens  his  heart,  and  deter- 
mines, as  many  a  man  has  done  before,  to  crush  his  passion,  to 
conquer  the  gnawing  pain  in  his  bosom.  And  in  evidence  of  this 
his  power  over  himself,  he  walks  up  to  the  cascade  with  Minnie, 
talking  small  talk  and  cracking  dreary  jokes,  banking  up  the 
mighty  smouldering  fire  of  his  love. 

'Hurry  up,  good  people,'  cries  the  Morant,  as  they  join  the 
rest  of  the  party  assembled  on  a  little  rustic  bridge ;  *  the  very 
sweetest  thing  in  waterfalls !'. 

*  Fine  if  a  feller  could  get  it — London,'  remarks  Baccarat  intel- 
ligently. '  Proper  sort  o'  showerbath — first  thing  in  momin' — Sat 
up  late  at  night,  eh  ?' 

The  Baron  d'Etrier,  who  has  been  discussing  the  future  of  le 
tur£f  fran9ais  with  great  command  of  English  sporting  slang,  to  the 
apparent  delectation  of  the  Fusilier  and  Miss  Peverel,  is  stimulated 
by  her  interrogative  method  of  conversation  to  enter  into  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  how  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  British  matutinal 
bath  as  an  ingredient  of  his  toilet. 

'Mees,  it  is  my  delights  to  tob.     My  tob  is  with  me  always. 
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What  magnificent  tob  that  cataract !     Ah^  tob,  yon  are  sportman, 
you  are  Anglish  !* 

On  one  side  of  the  bridge  the  grim  black  rocks  tower  np  to  the 
sky,  green  with  wet  moss  and  fern,  red  with  yeins  of  iron,  half 
yeiled  in  a  cload  of  white  spray  and  prismatic  sheen ;  on  the  other 
yawns  the  ravine,  into  which  thunders  the  glittering  water  with 
ceaseless  roar  from  the  mighty  heights  above ;  at  the  bottom  lies 
strangely  still  the  round  black  pool  of  the  chaudron  d'enfer,  its  sur- 
face like  a  shield  of  steel,  save  for  the  yellow  foam  that  gathers  and 
swirls  round  the  foot  of  the  torrent ;  gnarled  old  trunks  hang  on  by 
the  root  all  over  the  smooth  sable  wall,  their  bright  verdancy  waving 
in  the  wind  of  the  rush  of  waters,  touched  here  and  there  by  the 
hot  sun  and  glistening  with  light  and  moisture ;  beyond,  a  narrow 
glimpse  of  the  smiling  torrid  valley  through  the  crags. 

'  By  Jove  !*  observes  the  nasal  one,  *  not  half  bad,  Miss  Peverel, 
eh?' 

A  decrepit  old  woman  stands  behind  a  white-draped  table,  on 
which  fresh  firm  strawberries  glow  among  their  leaves,  in  the  shade 
of  a  huge  beech ;  cream  also  does  she  dispense  to  the  small  crowd 
that  besieges  her.  Of  her  votaries  the  Reverend  Samuel  and  the 
dainty  widow  are  the  most  devoted. 

'  Indeed,'  he  remarks  apologetically,  his  mouth  full  of  the 
tempting  compound,  '  I  am  quite  greedy  about  some  comestibles. 
This  and  trifle,  Mrs.  Morant,  in  particular.  Dear  me,  I  fear  I 
am  heathenishly  addicted  to  trifle.'  And  the  worthy  man  cackles 
softly  and,  head  on  one  side,  looks  archly  at  his  fair  companion  from 
under  his  spectacles. 

Presently  couples  drift  oflF  one  by  one  towards  the  abbaye,  dis- 
tant some  quarter  of  a  mile ;  then  a  knot,  making  the  still  rides 
gay  with  laughter  round  Minnie  and  Ina ;  then  everybody  else. 

On  the  velvety  sward,  which  was  once  the  floor  of  the  monks* 
refectory,  in  the  midst  of  the  ivy-grown  ruins,  is  spread  a  goodly  re- 
past, and  as  they  come  up,  the  guests  take  their  places  as  seemeth 
best  in  their  sight. 

Jim  tumbles  down  anywhere,  and  finds  himself  by  the  side  of 
the  one  of  the  Hoskyns  with  whom  that  reprehensible  young  mar- 
ried man  happens  just  at  present  not  to  be  flirting.  Halts  at  the 
other  side  the  proprietaire. 

*  Assieds-toi,  Madame  Chalumeau,'  he  growls. 

*  Oui,  mon  ami.'     Down  they  both  go,  like  paynim  Turks. 
Latour  surpasses  himself.     He  might  be  ubiquitous,  so  well 

does  he  manage  to  talk  to  everybody,  help  everybody  to  chicken, 
keep  everybody's  glass  fuU.  He  has  taken  care  to  secure  well- 
trained  waiters ;  the  mustard  is  not  forgotten,  the  salad-dressing 
has  not  got  into  the  confitures,  the  champagne  is  iced  to  a  turn, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it ;  a  most  undeniable  success,  his  '  pique-nique.' 
Thibd  Skbixs,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  I^  , 
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'No  wonder  that  wretched  Hatchard's  a  poor  man/  thinks 
Dane,  as  he  fills  Mrs.  SamnePs  plate  for  the  third  time  of  asking; 
*  wonderful  how  much  some  of  those  thin  women  can  put  away.' 

Uncharitable  of  Regy,  perhaps ;  but  then,  you  see,  he  had  in- 
tended to  occupy  that  place  opposite,  next  Minnie;  whence  emanates 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  swift  French,  interlarded  with  an  occa- 
sional *  'anddicapp,'  'monde  fashionable,'  '  Shockey  Club,'  *  shentel- 
mens-riders.' 

And  now  that  the  heavier  ingredients  of  the  collation  have  been 
disposed  of,  now  that  the  lordly  pasty  yawns  forth  emptiness,  that 
the  pat6s  de  foie  gras  look  silly,  that  the  volaille  is  but  a  carcass, 
Yeuve  Cliquot  and  Jules  Mumm  oil  the  wheels  of  conversation,  and 
it  goes  trundling  along ;  now  led  by  the  shrill  and  precise  courtesy 
of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Radotte,  now  by  the  gruff  British  bass  of  the 
jolly  Colonel ;  broken  by  peals  of  laughter,  turned  aside  by  a  stray 
feather  of  chaff,  lighting  upon  some  quiet  convive  from  the  shuttle- 
cock of  quip  and  repartee,  which  flies  fast  and  strong,  bandied  about 
the  circle,  with  one  hot  comer  specially  held  by  Ina  Morant ;  pro- 
ceeding bravely,  anyhow,  to  the  popping  of  corks  and  the  tinkling 
of  glasses. 

'  Homage  to  amiabity,  to  beauty !'  proposes  the  bright  little  host, 
holding  a  bumper  high  over  his  white  pate.  '  Messieurs,  to  the 
health  of  those  ladies  !' 

Great  enthusiasm;  cheers;  much  imbibing  of  champagne — 
much  more. 

Chalumeau  fills  his  glass  to  the  brim ;  and  saying,  as  a  defi- 
nition of  the  toast  or  sentiment  he  is  celebrating,  *  'Ourah-ladies ! 
'Ourah-ladies  !'  twice  very  rapidly,  empties  it  with  uplifted  elbow; 
then,  as  if  inspired  by  the  wine,  he  fills  it  again,  and  adds,  in  a 
stentorian  growl,  *  'Ourah-Latour  I' 

Having  elicited  by  those  words  great  excitement,  more  cheers, 
and  a  brilliant  little  speech  fi*om  Camille,  he  slowly  divests  himself 
of  the  napkin  he  had  tucked  into  his  shirt-collar  to  preserve  a 
waistcoat  which,  had  it  existed  in  those  remote  times,  would  have 
proved  a  formidable  rival  to  Joseph's  best  dittos,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  partner  of  his  joys,  breathes  forth,  with  his  commanding 
and  placid  eye  softened  by  the  moisture  of  happiness  and  a  good 
deal  of  champagne,  a  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

'  J'ai  bien  dine,  Madame  Chalumeau.' 

'  Mon  ami,  tu  as  fait  bien.' 

The  subtle  fi*agrance  of  some  of  Latour's  choicest  begins  to 
mingle  with  the  sweet  summer  air,  as  the  servants  hand  round 
cigars ;  and  Jim,  as  he  lights  his  weed  and  finishes  his  fizz,  fancies 
he  would  not  object  to  a  quiet  stroll  with  a  pretty  companion ;  and, 
though  he  makes  for  the  Morant  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
honouring  her  with  his  company,  chance  or  inclination,  or  both. 
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send  him  off  towards  the  cascade  in  somewhat  confidential  and 
close  conyerse  with  Minnie  Goring. 

The  Yoices  from  the  ahbaye  &de  into  the  distance  :  so^  also, 
do  Jim's  goody  self-denying  resolutions  with  every  step  he  takes 
beside  that  intoxicating  loveliness.  In  a  moment  like  this  every 
accessory  has  its  power:  the  generous  sparkling  wine,  the  rare 
cabana,  the  enervating  forest  calm,  the  splendour  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  evil  time  will  come  all  too  soon.  Do  not  they  grant  the 
condemned  one  ruddy  draught  before  his  last  dread  journey  ?  Why 
should  he  deny  himself  the  short  bliss  of  this  one  hour,  gift  of  the 
gods? 

'  Min,'  he  says  at  last,  remembering  her  tender  words  and  his 
cold  answers  with  deep  compunction,  '  do  you  think  me  an  awful 
beast?' 

*,  Ah-h  !' — in  a  long  breath.  *  So  you  have  just  found  out  that 
you  may  possibly  have  been  rather  cruel  to  poor  little  me  ?* 

'  Look  here,  Min,*  he  whispers,  *  I'm  sorry.     Forget  it.' 

The  great  loving  eyes  give  him  sweetest  pardon,  and  she  nestles 
up  dose  to  him — too  close,  perhaps,  for  his  peace  of  mind. 

*  Quite  friends  again,  Crabs  ?'  very  softly. 

*  Quite,'  with  much  decision. 

I  fear  that  if  even  Regy  had  walked  up  just  then  his  reception 
would  have  been  but  a  cold  one. 

*  What  a  lovely  day  we've  had!'  remarks  Jim,  as  they  halt  by 
a  grassy  knoll  that  overlooks  the  cascade,  with  an  intense  admira- 
tion in  his  voice  that  redeems  the  observation  of  its  commonplace. 

*  What  a  shame  it  is  to  have  wasted  such  a  "  lovely  day"  in 
sour  speeches  and  sourer  looks ;  eh,  Jim  ?'  Minnie  retorts,  settling 
down  on  the  turf.  *  0,  by  the  way,  concerning  those  said  sour 
looks  ?     You  haven't  told  me  why,  yet.' 

Jim  looks  somewhat  disconcerted. 

'  Never  mind  that,  little  woman,'  he  sighs ;  *  time  enough  to 
bother  our  heads  about  disagreeables  to-morrow.  Let's  be  happy 
while  we  can.' 

'  My  dear  old  man  again ;  aren't  you,  Jim  ?'  very  fondly. 

The  whole  sky  is  glorious  with  crimson  and  gold — the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  dying  king.  Faintly  visible  gleams  the  silver  crescent, 
heir  to  all  this  wealth  of  colour.  The  sound  of  waters,  and  the 
shrill  chirping  of  the  crickets,  make  the  sweet  evening  stillness 
doubly  still. 

Suddenly,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge,  comes  the 
sonorous  twang  of  a  guitar ;  a  few  chords,  and  a  splendid  male 
voice  fills  the  silent  air  with  melody. 

'  Listen^  Jim ;  how  delicious  /'  murmurs  she^  entranced. 

<  Bntends-tu  let  gondolas 
S'^arer  sur  lea  flots, 
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Lea  tendres  barcarolles 
Des  jeunes  matelots  T 
Le  f rais  z6pbir  6veille 
En  tons  lieux  le  plaisir  ; 
Oh,  viens,— ob,  viens  k  moi, 

Belle,  Belle : 
(Taooours  ici  vers  tof, 

Belle,  Belle : 
Je  rame  iei  vers  toi  1* 

The  Yoice,  passionate  with  feeling,  ceases.  Jim  feels  the  fall 
tide  of  his  love  rise  and  storm  within  him  ;  swollen  by  the  bewitch- 
ing might  of  the  hour,  the  scene,  and  the  great  beauty  so  near  him. 
Only  for  this  once — only  for  this  once — will  he  think  thoughts  and 
dream  dreams.     To-morrow  will  come  soon  enough. 

The  chords  twang  out  again  : 

*  Le  beau  eoleil  dans  Tonde 
Est  vena  se  cacher — 

II  a  laise^  le  monde 
A  oeux  qui  savent  aimer. 
Le  frais  z^phir  ^veille 
En  tous  lieux  le  plaisir ; 
Ob,  viens, — ob,  viens  d  moi, 

Belle,  Belle  : 
J*aocours  ici  vers  toi, 

Belle,  Belle : 
Je  rame  ici  vers  toi !' 

The  languorous  melancholy  of  the  song  has  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  Jim*s  nerves,  that  he  feels  he  must  either  escape  from  the 
place,  or —  Not  giving  himself  time  to  thint  about  the  alternative 
he  jumps  up,  and  signifies  his  intention  of  rejoining  Latour. 

'Come  along,  then,'  sighs  Minnie,  waking  out  of  her  trance; 
*  but,  0,  how  truly  lovely  it  was !  Now  for  a  race  home,' — running 
off  as  though  to  conceal  her  emotion ;  and  the  voice,  resuming, 
follows  them : 

*  La  mer  est  6olair6e 
D*une  lune  d*amour ; 
Et  toi,  belle  adorde, 
Pr§ftres-tu  le  jour  ?* 

As  these  words  thrill  through  the  air  Minnie  stops,  and  looks 
up  at  the  moon,  which  is  now  gleaming  white  in  the  twilight. 

*Is  that  the  lune  d' amour,  Jim?'  and  runs  off  again  before 
he  can  detain  her. 

A  moment's  silence,  only  broken  by  the  pattering  of  tiny  feet ; 
then — a  dull  thud,  a  smothered  shriek,  a  dazed  stagger. 

In  two  bounds  Jim  is  at  her  side,  white  as  death. 

*  Good  God,  Min  !  what  is  it  ?'  he  gasps. 

She  tries  to  smile,  and  presses  one  hand  against  her  head. 

'  It's  nothing,  dear.  I  didn't  see  the  branch,  and  knocked  my 
head  against  it.     Stupid,  wasn't  it  ?* 
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Her  face  is  getting  ghastly  pale. 

*  Never  mini,  Jim/  she  stammers,  breathing  heavily.  '  I'm — 
all  right.     It  didn't  hnrt — much.' 

And  then  suddenly  she  sinks,  powerless  and  inanimate,  into 
the  poor  fellow's  arms.  In  a  moment,  at  the  first  touch  of  her 
supple  form — like  the  bursting  of  a  mighty  dam — his  pent-up  feel- 
ings break  out,  and  his  passion  pours  forth  the  stronger  for  his  long 
control  over  it. 

His  burning  lips  pressed  on  hers,  slaking  their  thirst  for  love 
in  long  mad  kisses;  her  soft  warm  limbs  clasped  tight  in  his 
embrace ;  he  breaks  into  inarticulate  and  hurried  speech,  finding 
no  words  to  tell  his  adoration. 

*  My  darling  !  my  own — very  own  !  Wake,  my  angel  1  Open 
those  eyes !     One  look,  to  say  you  love  me.' 

And  as  he  showers  kisses  on  the  still  white  face,  a  faint  colour 
returns,  and,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  tenderness,  the  long  heavy 
lashes  glance  up  at  him. 

'  Darling !'  she  murmurs,  and,  so  murmuring,  swoons  again. 

Jim,  maddened  with  love,  and  fear  lest  she  should  be  mortally 
injured,  lays  her  down  on  the  moss,  to  collect  his  senses.  After  a 
minute  he  takes  her  once  more  into  his  strong  arms,  and  makes 
for  the  rendezvous. 

Through  the  forest  comes  the  voice  again,  soft  and  clear : 

'  Entends-tu  la  fauvette 
Qui  ohante  boq  amour  ? 
EUe  n*est  pas  seulette 
Sur  la  fin  d*aQ  bean  jour. 
Le  frais  z^phir  6veUle 
En  tons  lieux  le  plaisir ; 
Oh,  viens, — oh,  yieos  &  moi, 

Belle,  Belle : 
J^accours  id  vers  toi, 

Belle,  BeUe  : 
Je  rame  ioi  vers  toi  V 

And  with  Jim's  footsteps  the  refrain  dies  into  the  distance. 
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We  English  need  not  travel  far  afield  for  illnstrations  of  the  history 
of  the  homes  of  men.  We  may  find  the  most  ancient  of  all  hxmian 
dwellings  in  the  limestone  caves  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
ridges.  The  foundations  of  the  round  dwellings  of  a  later  race  are 
fireqnent  enough  on  our  hill-sides.  The  tent  of  the  nomad  is  still 
to  be  seen  pitched  upon  our  conmions  and  wastes.  The  wattled  and 
thatch-covered  cottage  of  the  Saxon  race  is  still  a  familiar  mode  of 
construction  in  our  hamlets.  We  still  have  among  us  many  good 
specimens  of  the  Norman  castle  and  manor.  The  dwellings  of  the 
Tudor  period  are  yet  the  ornament  of  our  landscapes  and  the  delight 
of  our  artists;  whilst  the  snug  gentry  houses  of  the  eighteenth 
century  abound  in  every  country  town. 

In  all  early  northern  homes  the  central  and  ruling  point  is  the 
fire ;  about  this  are  formed  our  social  habits.  The  necessity  for 
warmth  is  the  mother  of  the  domestic  virtues.  The  fire,  formerly 
reared  in  the  centre  of  the  hut,  continues  to  be  built  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall.  We  are  forbidden,  however,  to  venture  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  primeval  days ;  we  must  begin  with  the  home  of  historic 
times. 

About  the  central  fire  is  built  the  hall.  Around  the  hall  are 
clustered  the  various  buildings  required  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. The  chief  and  his  wife  occupy  a  separate  sleeping  apart- 
ment; there  is  another  for  the  women;  the  men  sleep  about  the 
fire  in  the  hall.  Brewhouses,  butteries,  store-rooms,  are  built  in 
close  proximity.     This  is  the  '  ham'  of  the  Saxon  thane. 

The  Norman  comes  with  his  power  of  organisation  and  sense  of 
order.  The  varied  offices  of  the  Saxon  home  are  gathered  into  one 
harmonious  whole  by  the  mediaBval  architect,  the  results  of  whose 
labours  in  many  cases  still  survive  for  the  despair  of  his  modem 
successor. 

Within  this  home  we  have  a  community  almost  self-contained, 
each  member  of  which  bears  a  part  in  producing  the  general  result. 
The  lord  has  his  martial  exercises ;  the  chase,  which  has  not  yet  de- 
generated into  a  pastime ;  the  manor-courts  to  preside  over,  his  dues  « 
to  enforce,  his  demesne  to  oversee.  The  lady  superintends  the 
preparation  of  the  garments  of  the  household,  the  spinning,  the 
weaving  of  flax  and  wool.  She  keeps  a  careful  eye  upon  the  store- 
room, and  is  watchful  over  the  brewhouse  and  buttery.  She  is 
skilled  in  herbs  and  medicaments ;  she  is  learned  in  tiie  science  of 
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the  conservation  of  food,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  economy 
of  mral  life. 

The  freeman  or  yeoman  lives  the  same  kind  of  life  as  the  lord 
npon  a  smaller  scale.  .His  hinds  are  the  inmates  of  home ;  he  eats 
and  lives  in  common  with  these  and  his  domestics.  The  cottagers, 
the  bordarii  of  Domesday — the  occupiers,  that  is,  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  which  they  cultivate  with  their  own  hands — the  artisans 
of  the  community,  the  blacksmith,  the  wheelwright,  the  joiner, 
cluster  together  in  separate  dwellings,  which  form  the  hamlet  or 
village,  little  altered  in  its  composition  during  all  these  centuries  of 
change. 

Concurrently  with  these  agricultural  homes,  the  progress  of 
trade  and  intercourse  has  given  rise  to  houses  of  almost  equal  pre- 
tensions to  the  halls  of  the  gentry  within  the  large  towns.  The 
rows  of  huts  and  stalls  that  form  the  early  marts  and  market-places 
are  surrounded  by  buildings  of  more  pretence  and  larger  dimensions. 
Tiivems  and  inns  for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  merchants, 
with  long  yards  stretching  behind  for  the  carriers  and  their  horses, 
are  built  about  the  market-square.  The  resident  shopkeeper,  who 
supplies  the  adjacent  agricultural  commimity  with  pottery,  iron- 
mongery, and  foreign  products,  whilst  he  purchases  from  them  their 
surplus  wool  and  com,  requires  extensive  storehouses  and  a  large 
staff  of  apprentices  and  servants.  Hence  the  city  dame  rivals  the 
country  lady  in  her  knowledge  and  household  accomplishments, 
whilst  her  more  confined  life  develops  in  her  those  capacities  of 
passion  and  intrigue  which  are  latent  in  the  latter. 

Shakespeare  gives  us  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  home  of  the  man 
of  business  of  his  time  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  The  scene  is 
Ephesus;  but,  with  the  happy  privilege  of  the  time,  the  manners  are 
those  of  England.  Antonio,  the  husband,  is  away  at  the  mart  on 
business ;  Adriana,  the  wife,  with  her  unmarried  sister,  is  waiting 
dinner  for  her  husband.  The  clock  has  struck  twelve ;  dinner  is 
ready — spoiling,  in  fact.  They  have  a  capon  roasting  and  a  pig. 
Dromio,  the  man-servant,  has  gone  out  to  find  his  master ;  the  kit- 
chen-wench is  in  despair — '  Nell  is  her  name ;  she  is  spherical,  like 
a  globe.'  Time  runs  on :  it  is  two  o'clock;  still  no  husband.  Adriana 
is  full  of  um*easoning  jealousy,  which  her  sister  reproves.  With  the 
calm  judgment  of  a  sister-in-law  she  proposes  that  dinner  shall  be 
served  without  the  master,  and  suggests  that  he  has  gone  to  dine 
with  some  merchant  from  the  mart.  At  last  the  supposed  husband 
returns — his  twin-brother  in  reality.  Adriana  is  delighted.  All  her 
troubles  forgotten,  she  bids  the  servants  spread  for  dinner.  She 
will  dine  above  with  him — not  in  the  common  hall,  that  is,  but  in 
her  own  apartment :  if  any  one  asks  for  the  master,  *  he  dines  forth 
to-day.' 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  this  comedy,  which  is  one  of  the 
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earliest  of  Shakespeare's,  we  may  have  a  ske.ch  of  the  poet's  own 
home  of  early  days. 

We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  causes  which  led  to  the  gradual 
disruption  of  the  social  system  outlined  in  this  sketch.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  a  general  change  of  manners,  long  imminent,  over- 
spread England  as  soon  as  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Tudors  relieved 
the  various  classes  of  the  community  from  the  firm  pressure  of  a 
powerful  ruling  hand.  Shakespeare  again  foretells  and  appreciates 
this  change  :  '  By  the  Lord,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have  taken 
note  of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  peasant 
comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe.' 

Of  the  country  homes  of  the  transition  period  which  followed  the 
final  breaking-up  of  the  feudal  monarchy,  we  have  many  agreeable 
glances  in  the  diary  of  John  Evelyn,  the  author  of  Sylva^  who,  born 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  dying  in  the  time  of  William  III., 
bridges  over  for  us  a  long  eventful  period  in  our  history.  In  Evelyn 
we  have  a  good  specimen  of  the  new  product  of  the  times — the  com- 
mercial agricultural  gentleman.  His  immediate  ancestors  had  ac- 
quired their  wealth  by  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  had  bought 
estates  in  Surrey,  and  become  magnates  of  the  county.  The  young 
Evelyn  travelled  much,  and  studied  largely  the  polite  literature  of 
the  day.  He  is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  but  is  too  wary 
to  risk  life  and  property  in  his  cause.  He  even  starts  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  king  is  at  Hounslow  and  his  cause  appears  to  be 
flourishing,  and  attempts  to  join  him ;  but  he  hears  of  his  retreat, 
and  prudently  marches  home  again,  sending,  however,  some  time 
after,  a  man  and  horse  for  the  king's  service  to  Oxford.  He  is  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman ;  and  we  may  be  thankful  that 
he  escaped  from  the  rough  broils  of  the  day  to  transmit  to  posterity 
his  charming  pictures  of  the  life  of  his  time. 

The  homes  to  which  Evelyn  introduces  us  are  those  of  the  best 
society,  cultivated,  refined,  bright,  and  joyous.  French  manners 
have  largely  come  upon  us.  We  have  lost  a  good  deal  in  strength, 
but  have  gained  much  in  outward  polish.  Aubrey  relates  that  in 
his  youth  the  manners  of  men  towards  women  were  often  rough  and 
brutal  in  the  extreme.  Even  at  the  court  of  James  I.  the  queen, 
he  says,  could  not  approach  the  apartments  of  her  consort  without 
being  insulted.  All  this  is  now  changed ;  women  mix  freely  with 
men,  they  discuss  with  them  literature,  politics,  the  passions.  We 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature ;  we  study  to  adorn  our 
grounds  with  trees  and  water;  we  assume  to  admire  art,  which,  how- 
ever, we  little  comprehend.  We  visit  much  from  chateau  to  chateau; 
we  form  junketing -parties,  and  make  merry  at  the  hotels  of  the 
principal  towns.  We  are  still  occupied  about  our  manorial  courts, 
our  rights  and  dues ;  but  these  are  matters  of  business  now,  and 
we  think  of  them  only  as  worth  so  much  a  year.     There  are  still 
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some  among  us  who  keep  up  the  old  ways — who  fill  their  houses 
with  retainers  and  guests  of  all  degrees — but  these  are  fast  disap- 
pearing. The  land-buyer — the  Sir  Giles  Overreach  of  the  day — ^lies 
in  wait  for  such  profuse  and  reckless  characters.  With  small  ad- 
yances  of  money  and  skilful  legal  manceuYres,  he  absorbs  the  lands 
of  the  blunt  gentry  around  him,  as  the  octopus  makes  havoc  among 
the  stupid  crabs  of  the  aquarium.  In  the  play^  of  course,  Sir  Giles 
is  put  to  shame,  but  in  real  Ufe  he  flourishes  and  comes  to  honour. 
The  progeny  of  the  Overreaches  are  high  in  the  peerage  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  middle-class  homes  of  this  period  are  much  modified  by  re- 
ligious influences.  Puritanism  prevails  largely  among  them,  which, 
whilst  it  narrows  the  culture,  at  least  imparts  a  certain  dignity  and 
refinement  of  its  own.  It  is  the  means  also  of  increasing  largely 
the  intercourse  between  the  trading  classes.  Gut  off  from  inter- 
course with  the  worldly  society  about  them,  these  religionists  form 
connections  with  men  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  other  towns. 
The  merchant  in  London,  and  his  correspondent  in  the  country  town, 
are  probably  of  the  same  faith.  They  exchange  ideas  as  well  as 
goods,  and  bring  the  fervid  dreams  of  the  solitary  enthusiast  into 
contact  with  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  the  city. 

Everything,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  flux  and  change.  The  old 
order  is  passing  away,  the  new  is  still  forming  in  chaotic  fashion. 
The  home  has  ceased  to  be  a  community ;  it  becomes  the  habitation 
of  a  solitary  pair,  cumbered  and  perplexed  with  the  ideas  of  a  past 
civilisation.    And  thus  we  rapidly  come  to  the  homes  of  the  present. 

p.  TALBOT. 
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It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those  breaches  of '  national  courtesy,'  to 
whose  charge  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  lays  the  irritable  malady  of 
Irish  politics,  that  Britons  can  never  soberly  bring  themselves  to 
think  there  ever  was  a  time  in  Ireland  worth  a  page  in  the  world's 
history.  We  patronise  the  national  vanity,  indeed,  in  our  own 
clumsy  way,  much  as  we  buy  boxes  of  tools  for  fanciful  schoolboys 
to  build  castles  and  cathedrals.  We  charter  a  Boyal  Irish  Academy, 
and  conceive  dimly  of  some  circle  of  the  Order  of  Dryasdust,  who 
title  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  earn  the  gratitude  of 
their  country  by  meeting  the  Lord-knows- when,  and  talking  of  the 
Lord-knows-what,  and  collecting  into  a  museum,  about  as  lively 
and  as  much  frequented  as  a  Morgue,  treasures  of  old  bones,  old 
swords,  old  hats,  harps*,  and  drinking-horns,  which,  to  any  one  but 
the  proud  Saxon  or  a  theatrical  cast-clothes-dealer,  are  proof  clear 
as  Holy  Writ  of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  Ireland.  But  the  proud 
Saxon  never  once  lifts  his  eyebrows,  though  he  be  shown  to  his  teeth 
that  there  were,  so  to  spetJ^,  West-end  tailors  in  the  Green  Isle  in 
days  when  blue  paint  was  his  own  chief  winter-clothing.  If  we 
have  heard  talk  of  Ogham  inscriptions,  we  have  also  heard  tell  of 
<Mick  Muggins  his  mark.'  Many  of  us  will  recollect  that  there 
was  a  Brehon  Law  Commission  —  which  cost  money.  A  select 
few  know  there  is  a  person  called  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public 
Becords,  who  issues  photo-zincographic  copies  of  priceless  old 
Psalters  and  maunderings  about  prehistoric  Ireland,  to  his  own 
great  edification.  But  let  us  own  that,  having  dipped  thus  deep  in 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  British  taxpayer  finds  Brian  Boru  and 
Fionn  MacCooil  rather  dear  for  the  money,  and  takes  his  satisfac- 
tion in  flippant  heresies  anent  St.  Colum  Cille's  prophesied  massacre 
of  the  Sassenachs  in  *  the  Valley  of  the  Black  Pig,'  or  measures 
his  notions  of  Clontarf  by  reminiscences  of  Donnybrook. 

Let  us  see  if  this  snobbery  be  not  more  pitiful  than  the  extrava- 
gances of  Irish  scholars  which  first  gave  it  pungency.  Is  there 
really  nothing  greater  in  the  history  of  Ireland  than  a  regime  of 
faction-fights,  more  or  less  tempered  by  feebleness  or  poltroonery  ? 
Or  may  it  be  that,  behind  the  gauzy  glories  spun  out  of  the  fervid 
imagination  of  patriots,  we  discover  a  bright  and  simple  land  on  the 
outermost  ramparts  of  the  old  world,  where,  untouched  by  the 
waves  of  Boman  innovation,  we  see  blooming  the  true  flower  of 
those  old  races  and  manners  which  covered  Europe  in  the  misty 
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prehistoric  time  ?  The  inqoiiy  had  little  interest  so  long  as  only 
men  like  Petrie  and  0*Donoyan  and  O'Corry  wasted  their  liyes 
in  its  porsoit.  Men  condescended  to  pity  them^  and  did  not 
despise  them  as  they  despised  the  canting  empirics  who  talk  of 
'  the  Golden  Age'  of  Ireland  as  glibly  as  the  Egyptians  might  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Bat  of  late  years  Celtic  scholarship  has  come  into 
fashion.  Antiquaries  and  philologists  of  mark  on  the  Continent  have 
furbished  up  the  scrappy  remnants  of  the  old  Irish  tongue  scattered 
through  foreign  museums,  or  buried  in  state-paper  offices,  and  have 
detected  therein  clues  to  a  long-lost  chapter  of  human  history — the 
homogeneity  and  character  of  the  great  Aryan  family  prior  to  their 
dispersion  over  Europe.  Men  like  Pictet  and  Zeuss,  like  Bopp  and 
Jacob  Grimm,  Gaulish  societies  in  Paris,  and  thinkers  in  Heidel- 
berg, threw  themselves  into  the  study ;  and  the  Celtic  is  to-day  a 
recognised  and  influential  factor  in  comparative  philology.  There 
will  be  time  enough  to  settle  what  share  of  the  credit  of  this  result 
is  due  to  the  weary  and  ill-requited  labours  of  Irish  antiquaries, 
when  popular  interest  in  the  subject  is  awakened  sufficiently  to  care. 
Our  intention  just  now  is  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  ground 
travelled,  and  to  see  what  sort  of  place  and  people  is  disclosed  to  us 
from  the  latest  eminence  reached  by  the  publication  of  Professor 
Eugene  O'Curry's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish* 

O'Cnrry  dug  into  all  existing  Irish  manuscripts  for  his  materials, 
and,  with  prodigious  industry,  sifted  the  little  golden  grains  of  fact 
from  very  mountains  of  tradition;  but  his  judgment  is  not  un- 
frequently  tripped  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  collector.  His 
editor.  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  whose  modestly-entitled  '  Introduction' 
absorbs  the  portliest  of  these  three  volumes,  is  happily  a  man  whose 
sobriety  and  culture  are  above  all  suspicion  of  descending  to  the 
service  of  mere  local  glorification ;  and  his  interesting  evidence  of 
the  ancient  history  of  Ireland,  supported  upon  O'Curry's  industrious 
researches,  may  fairly  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  English  people 
with  a  subject  that  is  too  lightly  supposed  to  be  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  wearisome  pedants.  Dr.  Sullivan  cannot  side  with  his 
imaginative  countrymen,  who  trace  back  the  old  stock  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  not  to  talk  of  those  who  kept  an  ark 
of  their  own.  Nor  will  he  have  it  that  the  vernacular  of  Connemara 
was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Shinaar  while  Babel  was  yet  standing. 
He  sets  his  face  stoutly  against  the  conceit  of  *  pure  Celts' — an 
epithet  which,  applied  to  any  living  race  of  men,  has  as  much 
meaning  as  *  pure  sons  of  Adam,'  and  no  more.  *  The  Irish 
Aithechs,  or  tenants,  of  to-day  are  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
Firbolgs  and  other  British  and  Belgic  races,  Umorians,  Fomorians, 

♦  Manners  and  Ougtoms  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  By  Eugene  0*Curry,  M.R.I.A. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  E.  Sullivan,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Qaeen*8 
CoUege,  Cork.    8  vols.    London,  1878. 
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Tnatha  de  Danands,  Milesians^  Gauls,  Norwegians,  ADglo-Saxons, 
Normans,  and  English,  each  successive  dominant  race  having  driven 
part  at  least  of  its  predecessors  in  power  into  the  rent-paying  or 
labouring  ranks  beneath  them,  or  gradually  felling  into  them  them- 
selves, to  be  there  absorbed.'  So  that  any  delver  in  the  mines  of 
Cornwall  might  set  up  for  lineal  heir  of  King  Arthur,  and  stir  up 
rebellion  to  restore  the  dynasty  of  the  Table  Round,  with  just  as 
much  reason  as  The  0*Mulligan  who  spouts  treason  can  pretend  to 
open  his  veins  and  let  all  but  the  Celtic  blood  flow  through.  The 
main  theory  of  Dr.  Sullivan  (and  it  is  one  which  the  investigations 
of  continental  scholars  are  every  year  investing  with  more  interest) 
is,  that  ancient  Ireland  was  peopled,  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  by  oflfshoots  of  the  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Aryan  race,  on  the 
dispersion  of  the  great  Indo-European  family.  Physically,  the  rela- 
tionship is  not  hard  to  prove.  Though  there  was  a  small  dark  race 
in  Eirinn,  golden  hair,  great  stature,  and  fair  skin  are  always  the 
attributes  of  the  heroes  and  warriors.  The  safer  test  of  language 
goes  much  farther  to  the  proof ;  for  although  the  Gaelic  tongue  has 
su£fered  centuries  of  corruption,  and  though  its  case-endings  and 
inflexions  have  grown  almost  too  decrepit  to  be  recognised,  it  still 
abounds  with  roots  manifestly  akin  to  the  archaic  terms  among  the 
Norse,  Slavonic,  and  Germanic  branches  of  the  femily.  The  com- 
parison of  manners  and  customs,  again,  is  deeply  interesting ;  and 
if  we  cannot  take  it  as  quite  proven  that  in  the  Com/iar6-ship8,  or 
associations  of  freemen,  in  ancient  Eirinn,  we  have  the  germ  of  the 
Saxon  frankpledge  and  the  German  guilds,  or  that  the  Lucht-Jira, 
or  redeeming-men,  whom  accused  persons  should  find  to  testify  to 
their  innocence,  were  only  rougher  types  of  our  own  compurgators, 
the  resemblance  in  these  and  a  host  of  other  points  is,  at  least, 
striking  enough  to  give  scientific  sanction  to  the  theory. 

But  however  the  various  races  found  in  Ireland  at  the  Christian 
era  may  have  come  there — whether  we  can  give  ear  to  the  romantic 
tales  of  the  Spanish  wanderings  of  the  Milesians,  or  whether  they 
all  strayed  thither  through  Britain  remote  ages  after  their  dispersion 
in  Germany — Dr.  Sullivan  finds  plenty  of  materials,  in  records  still 
extant  of  laws,  customs,  and  literature,  and  in  a  general  agreement 
of  unconnected  chronicles,  to  sketch  out  a  unique  and  often  fesci- 
nating  society,  while  they  flourished.  The  one  period  of  the  sad 
history  of  Ireland  upon  which  all  men  can  rest  their  eyes  with 
pleasure  and  profit  embraces  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Danish  conquests  in  the  eighth.  All  foreign  raids 
were  over.  One  of  the  kings,  Niall,  had  feUen  in  battle  near 
Dover.  His  successor.  King  Dathi,  found  his  death  in  the  Alps. 
His  Scots  came  home  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  retreating  Roman 
armies,  and  while  the  rest  of  Europe  ran  to  weltering  chaos,  while 
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England  was  struggUng  into  the  Heptarchy  and  out  of  it,  settled 
themselyes  down  in  Hyblic  peace  to  enjoy  the  '  com,  milk,  peace, 
ease,  prosperity,'  upon  which  their  bards  dwell  so  unctuously. 
Christianity  in  its  first  beauty  came  to  make  a  home  amongst  them. 
Possibly  the  saints  who  swarmed  in  every  pleasant  nook  and  cloister 
in  the  land,  and  the  fileadhs,  or  bardic  philosophers,  who  roamed 
about  at  fi*ee  quarters  like  hordes  of  musical  highwaymen,  were 
somewhat  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  glory  to  industrious  people ; 
still  they  throve  upon  a  religious  fervour,  a  taste  for  chivalrous 
history,  and  an  open-hearted  hospitality,  which,  in  these  days,  seem 
to  be  in  themselves  sufficiently  striking  phenomena.  Nor  was 
the  ample  supply  of  kings  and  princes  altogether  the  intolerable 
evil  it  might  seem.  True,  a  strong  central  government  was  want- 
ing, as  it  was  wanting  in  every  state  of  Europe  for  many  an  age 
after.  But  the  kings  were  not  always  slaughtering  each  other,  as 
is  popularly  supposed.  The  succession  of  Ard  Righs,  or  High 
Kings,  of  Eirinn,  in  this  period,  was  far  more  regular  than  that  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  If  the  High  Eling  often  seems  to  be  a  mere 
Gold  Stick  of  State,  who  has  the  right  of  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire, 
of  receiving  the  cow-tributes  of  his  provincial  lieges,  and  feasting 
kings,  bards,  and  bishops  in  his  Tech  Midhchtuirda,  or  mead- 
circling  hall,  at  Tara,  the  provincial  kings,  in  their  turn,  who  were 
elected  by  lesser  or  county  kings,  and  hampered  by  local  liberties, 
had  not  often  the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  do  mischief.  The 
true  unit  of  the  nation  was  the  Tuath,  or  territory  of  a  clan,  about 
the  size  of  a  modem  barony,  within  which  the  community  of  Aires, 
or  gentry,  Ceiles,  or  freeholders,  and  dependents  of  various  sorts, 
under  their  elected  chief,  was  practically  sovereign,  though  their 
chief  had  to  pay  his  tribute,  and  the  clan  to  add  its  battalion 
to  the  provincial  levy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  one  body  of  cawin,  or 
statute-law,  was  recognised,  and  more  or  less  regularly  enforced  all 
over  the  country.  It  emanated  from  such  assemblies  of  kings 
and  notables  as  that  Feish  of  Tara,  where  three  kings,  three  bishops, 
and  three  brehons  drew  up  the  Shanachus  More  (or  Great  Digest) ; 
or  that  subsequent  one  held  at  Dramcaith  (a.d.  690)  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  bard  nuisance ;  which  are  traer  types  of  the  National 
Assembly  than  any  French  Parliament  up  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  any  English  one  of  the  Plantagenets.  The  lesser  work  of  legis- 
lation was  left*  to  a  sort  of  local  grand  jury,  with  the  significant 
title  of  the  Sabaid  Cuirm-tigi,  or  Council  of  the  Ale-house.  Civil- 
isation itself  has  not  lessened  the  influence  of  pothouse  politics. 
Speaking  of  the  sympathy  between  legislation  and  small-beer,  it  was 
a  curious  piece  of  polity  to  commence  every  parliament  with  a  three- 
days'  jollification.  We  can  imagine  the  state  of  mind  in  which  our 
own  House  of  Commons  would  approach,  say  the  Permissive  Bill, 
after  three  successive  nights'  junketing  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 
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But,  in  truths  kings  and  legislators  had  not  much  to  regulate  in 
the  simple  tastes  and  few  pursuits  of  the  old  Irish.  It  is  impossible 
to  regard,  without  some  twinge  of  envy,  this  hardy,  simple-hearted, 
pious,  imaginative  people,  shut  out  from  the  storms  of  the  world, 
and  dwelling  in  a  green  flowery  land  of  their  own,  before  her  forests 
were,  in  Mr.  Froude's  language,  *  pared  to  the  stump,'  and  while 
her  soil  burst  with  power  to  feed  their  flocks  and  raise  their  com. 
We  can  picture  to  ourselves  readily  the  poorer  sort  of  peasantry, 
picturesque,  as  they  are  to  this  day,  in  their  rough  woollens  and 
freizes.  Perhaps  '  caubeens'  were  not  quite  in  character ;  and  the 
short  black  '  dudheen'  was  in  the  womb  of  futurity ;  nay,  vrill  it  be 
believed  that  '  the  native'  itself  was  not  bom,  and  that  bad  beer 
was  the  national  beverage?  But,  in  all  other  respects,  they  might 
sit  for  portraits  by  Lever  or  Lover.  They  lolled  in  little  villages 
around  the  doon,  or  stronghold,  of  their  lord ;  tended  his  herds ; 
sowed,  reaped,  and  threshed  his  grain  (never  distressing  in  quantity) ; 
swelled  his  retinue  at  the  popular  assemblage;  raided  with  him 
upon  his  neighbours ;  fought  for  him  at  need ;  roystered  upon  his 
beer;  and  fed  to  their  hearts'  content  upon  oatmeal  and  milk. 
Craftsmen  of  all  sorts  had  free  quarters  wherever  they  went.  Way- 
farers had  ford-lights  and  lawn-lights  to  guide  them.  They  might 
tum  in  for  refreshment  to  the  nearest  Brughfer,  or  baillie,  of  a 
village,  whom  the  law  bound  to  keep  a  vat  of  new  milk  and  a  vat  of 
beer  for  the  refection  of  travellers.  The  Bo-aires  and  Ceiles,  the 
*  strong  farmers'  of  those  days,  lived  in  snug  little  thatched  cabins 
on  their  farms ;  they  tilled  and  reared  stock  enough  to  pay  the  rent 
and  to  supply  their  own  kitchens.  Here  ended  their  care,  and,  for 
the  rest,  they  might  hunt  the  wild-boar  or  the  red-deer ;  feast  upon 
sirloins  and  broths;  sup  upon  cream  cakes,  or  honey,  and  new 
milk.  They  had  their  prouder  moments,  too,  when  they  exhibited 
in  full  fig  at  a  kind  of  petty  sessions,  administering  urrudhas,  or 
customary  law,  among  the  natives ;  or  when,  like  so  many  War- 
wicks,  they  strutted  into  the  provincial  Dhawl  to  elect  their  king. 
As  for  the  kings  themselves,  the  rosiest  'Home  Bule'  of  the 
dreamers  would  hardly  realise  their  condition,  from  the  monarch 
who  roystered  in  Tara  down  to  the  kingling  who  battened  on  his 
dozen  ploughlands  in  Donegal.  Whoever  paid  the  reckoning,  beeves 
and  beer,  a  pipe  of  wine  now  and  again,  venison,  pretty  girls,  gold 
ornaments,  silken  dresses,  and  shoals  of  the  very  choicest  boon 
companions — ^philosophers,  saints,  lawyers,  poets,  and  jugglers — 
for  ever  abounded  in  their  little  courts.  Fancy  this  small  inventory 
of  guests  around  the  table  of  one  royal  banquet-hall — four  pro vincicd 
kings ;  thirteen  bishops ;  a  suite  of  nobles,  foreigners,  and  hostages 
numbering  sixty ;  three  royal  jugglers ;  and  quite  a  plague  of  poets, 
judges,  harpers,  pipe- players,  charioteers,  equerries,  jesters,  guards- 
men, cooks,  and  cupbearers.     It  was  a  happy  arrangement  that 
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every  reveller  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  own  feather-bed ;  though  the 
aspect  of  the  banqaeting-hall  the  next  morning,  if  there  was  no 
soda-water  on  the  premises,  mast  have  been  sometimes  overpower- 
ing. The  revelry,  doubtless,  ran  high;  for  the  women  were  ex- 
cluded remorselessly  from  the  feasts,  and  immured  in  a  realm  of 
their  own,  which  Irish  gallantry,  however,  named  '  the  Chamber  of 
Sunshine.'  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  think  those  old  Irish  kings 
drank  a  drop  deeper  than  many  a  royal  tippler  of  more  fastidious 
days,  or  spent  less  genuine  hours  enjoying  the  wild  legendry  of  their 
bi^ds  or  vowing  penitence  to  their  clerics,  than  many  an  august 
successor,  who  hires  a  box  at  the  Opera  or  mumbles  through  a 
service  in  the  Abbey.  Peace  to  their  ashes,  anyhow ;  their  hospi- 
tality was  no  cheat.  We  are  told  the  doors  of  the  royal  palace  were 
for  ever  wide  open  to  strangers,  thougk,  an  irreverent  writer  adds, 
for  very  good  reason — that  there  were  no  doors  to  be  closed.  By 
the  bye,  it  rather  grates  on  one's  nerves  to  find  that  the  '  Tara's 
halls'  in  which  the  immortal  harp  shed  the  soul  of  music  were 
after  all  only  a  cluster  of  wicker-work  shanties,  quite  the  image  of 
great,  scooped-out,  conical  bullets — not  to  talk  of  the  pigsty 
attached  to  the  palace,  and  mayhap  '  the  gintleman  that  pays  the 
rint'  himself  ensconced  in  a  snug  comer  of  the  Mead-circling  Hall. 

Withal,  if  their  majesties  did  wash  their  faces  by  dipping  their 
heads  into  a  tub  of  water,  we  see  glittering  through  their  history 
constantly  the  rough-and-ready  royalty  of  the  true  king.  When  we 
hear  King  Hugh  bid  an  impudent  bard,  in  Gaelic  idiom,  go  to  the 
devil,  who,  in  the  arrogance  of  power,  demanded  the  very  collar  off 
his  neck,  we  know  we  stand  before  a  man  whom  Cromwell  would 
have  hugged  and  Mr.  Carlyle  warmed  to.  The  respect  paid  to  age 
in  their  courts;  the  esteem  of  learning,  piety,  and  arts;  the 
chivalrous  tone  of  their  legends  ;  the  simplicity  of  their  manners ; 
the  jealous  restrictions  with  which  their  power  was  hedged  around, 
— all  are  elements  in  a  system  which,  however  ill-adapted  to  modem 
wants,  fulfils  some  of  the  grandest  conditions  of  kingship.  Even 
their  wars  were  not  appalling.  If  they  were  victors,  it  was  only  a 
big  herd  of  cattle  transferred  from  one  district  to  another;  and 
defeat  could  not  have  brought  many  broken  bones,  their  rough 
swords  and  blunt  hatchets  being,  in  fact,  much  more  innocent  play- 
things than  as  many  well-wielded  blackthorns. 

The  time  has  yet  to  come  when  we  may  plunge  into  the  after 
centuries,  when  all  this  fair  fabric  was  wrecked  shred  by  shred,  and 
draw  forth  the  fruit  of  their  lessons  without  their  bittemess ;  but 
nothing  will  better  suit  us  for  the  task  than  a  kindly  interest  in 
antiquities,  which,  even  in  the  indistinct  glimpses  we  get  of  them 
by  the  light  of  a  dawning  science,  reveal  a  society  streaked  with  fine 
traits  of  nobiUty,  simplicity,  and  fireedom. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  *  LADY  AUDLEY's  SECRET,*  ETO. 


Ghaptbb  xyxjx. 


*  Meantime  Luke  b^^n 
To  slAoken  ia  his  daty ;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  diasolute  city  gave  himself 
To  evil  oourees :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him — 

•  •  •  • 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love  ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endorable,  which  else 
Wonld  oyereet  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart* 

It  was  Mrs.  Gnmer's  last  day  but  one  in  Voysey-street.  The 
fnmitnre  was  ready  for  remoyal;  the  small  stock  of  glass  and 
crockery  packed  in  a  crate,  with  the  ironmongery  at  bottom  by  way 
of  ballast ;  Jarred's  pictures — ^the  Guide  for  which  he  had  so  long 
sought  a  purchaser,  and  various  other  canvases  of  problematical 
yalue — swathed  in  an  old  dressing-gown,  and  bound  together  with  a 
clothes-line ;  a  battered  old  portmanteau,  standing  on  end  in  the 
passage ;  the  fire-irons  tied  up  in  brown  paper ;  the  chest  of  drawers 
turned  the  wrong  way ;  a  general  air  of  upside-downishness  pervad- 
ing the  apartments,  so  soon  to  be  abandoned  by  their  present 
tenants. 

The  day  was  waning,  and  Mrs.  Gumer  sat  alone  by  her  dis- 
mantled hearth.  She  had  toiled  patiently  since  morning  at  the 
packing,  while  Jarred  was  agreeably  busy  at  Malvina  Cottage,  help- 
ing a  jobbing  carpenter  to  nail  up  shelves,  and  put  up  a  bedstead  or 
two,  and  directing  the  operations  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  neglected  garden  to  order  and  symmetry 
by  means  of  a  scythe  and  a  pruning-fcnife. 

Having  done  her  duty  bravely — strutting  heroically  with  feather 
beds,  and  nearly  dislocating  her  spine  in  the  delicate  task  of  padd- 
ing the  crate — ^1^.  Gumer  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  two  remaining 
chairs,  and  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  'good  cry.'  Why  she  should 
weep  at  the  prospect  of  abandoning  a  place  which  she  had  kmg 
yearned  to  leave  is  a  question  for  psychologists  to  answer.  Sbe 
wept  with  a  vague  s^-pity ;  remembering  the  dreary  years  she  had 
lived  in  that  house,  and  the  small  leaven  of  joy  in  her  full  measure 
of  grief  and  care.  She  had  struggled  on,  gruU)ed  on,  somehow,  for 
twenty  years,  never  utteriy  firee  firom  anxiety,  rarely  knowing  an  boor 
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which  had  not  been  haunted  by  the  vision  of  an  angry  tax-gatherer 
or  an  exasperated  landlord.  And  yet,  just  at  the  last,  she  shed 
regretful  tears,  remembering  stray  hours  of  comfort,  thinking  of  this 
old  parlour  as  the  living  think  of  their  beloved  dead,  forgetting  all 
its  faults,  remembering  only  its  better  qualities. 

'  I  don't  think  there's  a  snugger  room  of  a  winter's  evening,  or 
a  better  grate  to  draw,'  she  said  to  herself.  ^  I  only  hope  the  chim- 
neys don't  smoke  at  Malvina  Cottage,  and  that  there's  an  oven  that 
will  bake  a  pie.  Jarred  might  have  paid  me  the  compliment  to  ask 
me  to  go  over  to  Camberwell  and  see  the  house  before  he  settled 
everything,  but  he  always  had  such  impetuous  ways.' 

Mrs.  Gumer  made  herself  a  cup  of  tea  dolefully,  as  if  she  had 
been  infusing  hemlock  for  a  final  sedative,  and  produced  the  re- 
mains of  yesterday's  dinner  from  the  cupboard ;  but  she  was  too 
depressed  in  spirit  to  care  much  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  the  blade-bone  of  a  cold  shoulder  had  no  charm  for  her.  She  sat 
and  sipped  her  tea  and  meditated ;  now  shaking  her  head  pensively 
with  a  languid  sigh,  now  wiping  a  tear  from  her  dim  old  eyes. 
By  the  time  she  had  finished  her  third  cup  she  had  arrived  at  a 
desperate  resolution. 

*  I'll  go  round  to  Wimpole-street,  and  have  another  look  at  her 
before  I  leave  the  neighbourhood,'  she  said  to  herself.  '  I've  never 
annoyed  her,  or  gone  near  her,  or  put  forward  any  claim,  in  all  these 
years;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  go  across  the  water — for  at  my  age 
I'm  not  likely  to  be  coming  backwards  and  forwards  to  this  part  of 
London — until  I've  had  another  look  at  her,  and  heard  her  pretty 
voice  again.  I  don't  seek  for  anything  from  her,  wealthy  as  she  is; 
I  don't  want  to  obtrude  myself  upon  her ;  but  I  feel  as  if  it  would  do 
me  good  to  see  her.' 

Mrs.  Qumer  rose,  and  hastened  to  remove  the  traces  of  her  day's 
labour  by  means  of  mild  ablutions,  conducted  rather  upon  the  conti- 
nental-hotel principle,  of  a  little  water  in  a  small  basin  going  a  long 
way.  She  brushed  and  curled  her  front,  put  on  a  clean  collar,  and 
a  large  and  awe-inspiring  brooch  of  the  cameo  tribe,  representing  a 
straight-nosed  Minerva  in  a  helmet — a  goddess  whom  Mrs.  Gumer 
insisted  upon  mistaking  for  Britannia.  Since  the  sale  of  the  plum- 
coloured  satin,  and  the  disposal  of  the  stock-in-trade,  Mrs.  Gumer 
possessed  no  such  thing  as  a  best  gown;  but  she  shook  and  bmshed 
her  every-day  raiment,  and  contrived  to  make  herself  tolerably  tidy. 
As  she  contemplated  her  front  and  bonnet  sideways  in  the  small 
and  somewhat  cloudy  looking-glass,  she  flattered  herself  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  her  pretensions  to  gentility. 

It  was  only  six  o'clock,  and  she  knew  that  Jarred,  pleased  with 

Malvina  Cottage  as  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  was  not  likely  to  return 

till  long  after  dark.     She  had  laid  in  provision  for  his  supper — a 

couple  of  pork-chops  with  the  kidney  in  them — and  felt  easy  in  her 
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mind ;  so  she  locked  the  parlour- door  behind  her,  slipped  the  key^ 
under  the  mat — an  agreed-upon  hiding-place — and  set  out  upon  her 
errand. 

She  went  by  various  small  streets  to  Regent-street,  and  thence 
across  Cavendish-square  to  Wigmore-street,  and  into  Wimpole- 
street,  the  professional  aspect  of  which  thoroughfare  impressed 
her  strongly.  She  walked  briskly  along,  looking  at  the  numbers, 
till  she  came  to  Dr.  Ollivant's  door.  Here  she  stopped,  and 
knocked  a  timorous  double-knock  and  jingled  the  bell  feebly. 

'  I  feel  that  faint,  that  I'm  sure  I  shall  drop  if  the  door  isn't 
opened  quick,'  she  said  to  herself. 

There  was  some  delay  before  the  door  opened,  but  Mrs.  Gumer 
contrived  to  maintain  her  equilibrium,  and  had  just  strength  to  in- 
form the  butler,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  she  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Olli- 
vant  on  particular  business. 

'I  don't  think  my  mistress  will  be  able  to  see  you,'  the  man 
answered;  *my  master  is  very  ill,  and  Mrs.  Ollivant  is  in  his 
room.' 

*  0  dear !'  sighed  Mrs.  Gumer,  *I'd  set  my  heart  upon  seeing 
her  this  evening.' 

'  If  it's  an  application  for  relief,  or  anything  in  that  way,  it's 
not  the  least  use,'  said  the  butler,  almost  shutting  the  door  in  the 
timorous  visitor's  face. 

At  this  insult  Mrs.  Gumer  plucked  up  her  spirit. 

'  I'm  not  a  pauper,  though  I  do  not  come  in  my  carriage-and- 
pair,'  she  replied.  *  Perhaps  if  you'll  be  good  enough  to  say  that 
a  connection  of  your  mistress's  wishes  to  have  a  few  words  with  her, 
Mrs.  Ollivant  will  be  good  enough  to  see  me.' 

The  man  looked  doubtful.  After  all,  this  shabby-genteel  female 
might  be  a  poor  relation  of  his  master's  wife's.  Needy  connections 
are  crab-apples  that  grow  upon  every  family  tree.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  an  unwise  thing  to  be  churlish  to  this  elderly  applicant. 

*  If  you'd  like  to  step  in  and  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  I'll  send 
up  your  name,'  said  the  butler. 

Whereupon  Mrs.  Gurner  entered  the  hall,  and  was  ushered 
into  the  dining-room — a  dismal  apartment  in  the  ghastly  London 
twilight,  and  containing  no  portable  property  within  reach  of  the 
intruder,  should  she  be  an  impostor  with  larcenous  intentions.  The 
sideboard  was  locked;  even  the  dryasdust  books  and  pamphlets, 
usually  exposed  upon  the  table  for  the  entertainment  of  patients,^ 
had  been  bundled  into  a  heap  and  put  away  by  the  careful 
seneschal. 

'  Your  name,  if  you  please,  ma'am.' 

*  Gumer,'  replied  the  visitor  hesitatingly,  as  if  rather  ashamed 
of  that  cognomen. 

The  butler  retired,  and  sent  a  housemaid  up  to  the  sick-room. 
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with  the  intimation  that  a  person  hy  the  name  of  Onrner,  and  as- 
serting herself  to  he  a  connection  of  Mrs.  Ollivant  junior,  was  wait- 
ing in  the  dining-room;  he  himself  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
door  of  that  apartment,  lest  Mrs.  Qnmer  should  levant  with  the  fire- 
irons  or  the  black  marble  time-piece,  or  should  make  a  raid  upon 
the  property  in  the  hall. 

Flora  came  out  of  the  sick-room  at  the  housemaid's  summons, 
fluttered  and  wondering.  The  girl  had  forgotten  Mrs.  Oumer's 
name,  and  had  only  contrived  to  say  that  a  relation  of  her  mis- 
tress's was  waiting  below  ;  a  startling  announcement  to  Flora,  who 
hardly  knew  of  the  existence  of  any  one  claiming  kindred  with  her. 

The  doctor  was  asleep — that  fitful  slumber  of  exhaustion  which 
seems  to  give  so  little  rest.  He  was  well  guarded,  for  his  mother 
had  come  from  the  Willows,  and  kept  watch  by  his  pillow  night  and 
day,  whereby  the  professional  nurses  found  their  labours  wondrously 
lightened. 

'  What  shall  I  do,  mamma  ?'  said  Flora  helplessly,  when  the 
housemaid  had  stumbled  through  her  message. 

'  You  had  better  see  this  person,  I  suppose,  my  love.  There 
can  be  no  harm  in  seeing  her.' 

So  Flora  went  reluctantly  to  her  unknown  visitor,  the  butler 
opening  the  dining-room  door  with  his  grandest  air  as  he  ushered 
her  in. 

*  Shall  I  bring  the  lamp,  ma'am  ?' 

'  If  you  please,'  said  Flora,  almost  afraid  at  finding  herself  in  the 
semi-darkness  with  a  stranger. 

'  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  intruding  upon  you  at  such  a  time, 
Mrs.  OUivant,'  began  the  visitor. 

Flora  gave  a  start  of  surprise. 

*  I  think  I  have  heard  your  voice  before,'  she  exclaimed. 
'  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,  we  have  met  once  before.' 

'  O,  you  wicked  old  woman  !'  cried  Flora,  kindling  with  sudden 
indignation.  '  I  know  you  quite  well.  How  dare  you  come  here 
and  pretend  that  you  are  a  relation  of  mine  ?  You  above  all  other 
people  !  You  who  might  have  saved  me  years  of  agony  if  you  had 
only  spoken  the  truth  when  you  came  to  see  me  at  Kensington ! 
You  who  knew  that  I  was  breaking  my  heart  for  an  imaginary  grief; 
that  Dr.  Ollivant,  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  was  weighed  down 
by  the  burden  of  an  imaginary  crime  !' 

*  Circumstances  alter  cases,  my  dear  young  lady,'  pleaded  Mrs. 
Gurrier.  *  There  were  reasons  why  I  could  not  speak  so  freely  that 
day  as  I  should  like  to  have  spoken.  My  granddaughter's  happiness 
and  prosperity  in  life  depended  upon  my  keeping  the  secret — a  girl 
that  was  brought  up  by  me  from  a  sickly  child  of  three  years  old, 
and  was  like  a  daughter  to  me.  I  said  all  that  I  dared  venture  upon 
saying.     I  hinted  to  you  that  it  was  foolish  to  grieve  for  a  sweet- 
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heart  that  had  been  from  the  very  first  more  taken  by  Louisa  than 
by  you.  More  than  that  was  not  in  my  power  to  say.  When  my 
son  Jarred  trusted  me  with  the  secret  about  Mr.  Leybume,  he  made 
me  take  my  Bible  oath  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  mortial.  I 
shouldn't  be  here  to-night  if  I  hadn't  heard  from  Louisa  that  you  and 
Mr.  Leybume  had  met  at  Eillamey,  and  that  the  secret  was  a  secret 
no  longer.' 

'  And  that  was  your  granddaughter — Mr.  Leybume's  wife — ^whom 
I  saw  with  him,  I  suppose  ?'  said  Flora  with  inyoluntary  scorn. 

'  That  was  our  Loo ;  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  lived,  and  the  best 
of  granddaughters.  Never  did  a  cross  word  pass  between  us  in  all 
the  years  she  and  me  spent  together/  protested  Mrs.  Gumer,  hap- 
pily oblivious  of  all  bygone  misunderstandings. 

*  She  is  very  handsome/  said  Flora,  with  that  latent  touch  of 
scorn  in  her  tone. 

^  She  always  had  the  makings  of  a  handsome  woman,  but  she's 
improved  wonderfully  since  her  marriage.  Prosperity  makes  a  great 
difference  in  people.  I  was  counted  a  good-looking  young  woman 
in  my  day,'  sighed  Mrs.  Gumer,  '  but  quite  a  different  style  from  our 
Loo.  She  takes  after  the  Gumers.  The  Shrubsons  were  fair  and 
blue-eyed.  My  daughter  that  went  to  Australia  was  a  thorough 
Shrubson ;  her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  yours ;  yes,  my  dear  young 
lady,  just  such  eyes  as  yours.' 

Flora  was  not  interested  in  these  personal  details.  She  was 
thinking  with  deepest  anger  and  regret  how  much  pain  this  wretched 
old  woman  could  have  spared  her. 

^  Did  you  know  that  my  husband  considered  himself  guilty  of 
Walter  Leybume's  death,'  she  asked;  '  and  that  your  son  traded 
upon  his  knowledge  of  my  husband's  secret,  and  extorted  money  from 
Dr.  OUivant  ?' 

'  No,  Mrs.  OUivant ;  if  my  son  Jarred  demeaned  himself  to  do 
that,  he  did  it  without  my  knowledge.  I  was  never  trusts  by  Jarred 
an  inch  further  than  it  suited  his  convenience  to  trust  me.  Many 
a  time  have  I  suspected  that  he  had  means  of  getting  money 
beyond  my  knowledge ;  but  never  did  I  think  of  anything  so  bad  as 
that.  All  he  told  me  about  Mr.  Leybume  was,  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  but  was  really  alive,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  our  Loo.  He  had  been  engaged  to  you,  and  it  was  only  his 
supposed  death  that  set  him  free.  Of  course  my  feelings  and  my 
interest  were  with  Loo,  the  granddaughter  I  had  brought  up  from 
an  infSant.  She  hadn't  got  tibrough  so  much  as  the  measles  ivhen 
she  came  to  me,  and  I  think  if  she  whooped  for  one  month  the 
second  year  I  had  her,  she  whooped  for  ten.  I  never  knew  a  child 
have  the  whooping-cough  so  long  or  so  strong.' 

'  Why  did  you  come  here  to-night  ?'  asked  Flora.  '  Was  it  to 
«rloat  over  my  misery?    My  husband  is  dying.' 
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*  Gloat  over  your  misery !  0  my  blessed  lamb,  how  can  you 
say  such  cruel  words  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gumer.  *  You  out  me  to 
the  quick.  If  you  were  to  take  a  knife  and  plunge  it  into  me,  you 
couldn't  hurt  me  worse.  I  came  because  I  am  going  to  leave  this 
neighbourhood,  and  at  my  age  a  three-mile  distance  is  an  inscruper- 
able  obstacle ;  and  I  felt  a  yearning  to  see  you  before  I  left  Yoysey- 
street.' 

'  I  can't  understand  why  you  should  wish  to  see  me/  said  Flora. 
The  butler  brought  in  the  lamp  at  this  moment,  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  illuminating  Mrs.  Gumer's  time-worn  visage,  which  was 
turned  towards  Flora  with  a  piteous  deprecating  look.  '  Nor  can  I 
understand  why  you  should  come  to  me  with  a  falsehood,  and  an- 
nounce yourself  as  a  relation.' 

^  Suppose  1  were  to  tell  you  that  there  was  no  falsehood  at  all 
in  that  statement,  Mrs.  Ollivant.  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
four  years  ago,  when  I  first  heard  of  you  living  with  your  papa  in 
Fitzroy-square,  I  knew  you  were  my  own  blood-relation — my  own 
granddaughter — as  near  to  me  as  our  Loo  is — my  dead  daughter's 
only  child — and  yet  kept  myself  aloof  from  you,  and  wouldn't  come 
anigh  you,  or  seek  to  benefit  by  your  father's  wealth  to  the  extent 
of  a  sixpence,  for  fear  I  should  bring  trouble  and  shame  upon  you. 
Perhaps  you  would  think  a  little  better  of  me,  and  feel  a  little  more 
kindly  towards  me,  if  you  knew  that.* 

*  Is  this  true  ?'  gasped  Flora. 

'  Gospel  truth,  every  word  of  it.  When  I  came  to  see  you  at 
Kensington,  and  spoke  to  you  of  my  daughter  that  went  to  Australia 
and  married,  and  died  young,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  girl — just 
such  a  one  as  you,  perhaps — it  was  of  your  own  blessed  mother  I 
spoke,  though  I  couldn't  put  it  clearer.  It  was  my  daughter,  Mary 
Gumer,  that  your  father  married,  though  she  changed  her  name  when 
she  went  across  the  sea,  on  account  of  family  troubles  at  home ; 
bitter  disgrace  that  came  upon  her  poor  foolish  father,  through  em- 
bezzling his  employer's  money  to  lay  it  on  one  of  those  sinful  race- 
horses, which  are  always  leading  men  to  destruction ;  and  if  there 
was  an  act  of  parliament  passed  to  have  them  all  exterminiated  it 
would  be  a  blessing  for  wives  and  families.  My  husband,  James 
Gumer,  was  as  fine  a  man  as  you  could  see  in  a  day's  walk,  but 
race-horses  and  horsey  companions  were  the  ruin  of  him ;  and  one 
miserable  morning  I  saw  him  led  away  from  his  own  breakfast-table, 
with  handcuffs  under  his  coat-sleeves.  There  was  no  Portland  or 
Dartmoor  in  those  days,  so  my  James  was  sent  over  the  water  to 
Yan  Diemen's  Land,  where  they  took  him  to  a  dreadful  place  called 
Tasman's  Peninsula,  a  bit  of  land  hanging  on  to  the  world  by  a 
thread  as  you  may  say,  and  with  the  sea  all  raging  and  roaring 
round  it,  and  sharks  playing  about  in  the  scurf,  and  a  chain  of 
savage  dogs  to  guard  the  poor  misguided  creatures  that  was  sent 
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there.  And  there  they  dressed  my  poor  James  in  gray  and  yellow, 
and  called  him  a  canary  bird ;  which  the  disgrace  of  it  and  the 
poor  diet  broke  his  heart,  and  he  went  off  with  congestion  of  the 
lungs  in  the  second  year  of  his  time.  Mary  was  passionately  fond 
of  her  father ;  so  she  went  out  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  after  him, 
and  took  any  situation  she  could  get  there,  so  as  to  be  near  him, 
and  to  see  him  now  and  then,  when  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
mitted.' 

*  And  she  was  my  mother  !*  murmured  Flora  wonderingly. 

It  seemed  a  hard  thing  to  have  this  ignominy  cast  upon  her  all 
at  once ;  to  know  that  her  maternal  grandfiather  had  been  a  convict, 
that  her  maternal  grandmother  was  a  person  whose  relationship  she 
must  needs  blush  to  own.  The  only  comforting  part  of  the  story 
was  that  which  concerned  her  mother.  It  was  some  consolation  to 
know  that  she  had  been  tender  and  devoted,  unselfish  and  faithful. 

*  My  poor  mother!'  she  repeated;  *  she  went  out  alone  to  that 
strange  country  to  be  near  her  wretched  father?' 

'  Yes,  she  was  with  him  when  he  died ;  and  then  she  left  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  went  as  nursery  governess  in  a  family  that 
travelled  from  one  place  to  another,  unsettled  like,  till  they  took 
up  their  residence  at  Hobart  Town ;  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
your  father  saw  her,  and  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her 
off-hand.  She  wrote  to  tell  me  how  happy  she  was,  and  she  sent  me 
money  very  often;  but  she  implored  me  never  to  let  her  husband 
know  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  felon.  **  It  wouldn't  turn  him 
against  me,"  she  said,  '^  he's  too  true  for  that ;  but  it  would  grieve 
him  to  the  heart ;  it  might  break  his  heart  to  know  that  his  child 
was  descended  from  a  convict."  So  I  made  a  solemn  promise  that 
I  would  never  hold  any  communication  except  with  her,  and  never 
intrude  myself  on  her  married  life  when  she  came  home  to  England ; 
little  thinking  that  she  was  to  be  taken  away  so  soon,  and  that  I 
was  to  lose  all  the  help  and  comfort  that  she  had  been  to  me.  But 
I  kept  my  promise,  and  never  came  near  you  or  your  father,  or  put 
forward  a  claim  to  your  notice,  though  I  knew  you  were  living  two 
or  three  streets  off,  rolling  in  riches.' 

*  It  was  very  good  of  you,'  said  Flora  gently.  *  I  would  gladly 
have  given  you  any  assistance  in  my  power ;  indeed  it  would  have 
been  only  a  duty,  had  I  known  your  claim  upon  me.  Anything  I 
can  do  for  you  now — * 

*  No,  no,'  cried  Mrs.  Gumer  eagerly;  'don't  think  that;  pray 
don't  think  that !  I  didn't  come  here  for  what  I  could  get.  I 
hadn't  a  mercenary  thought.  The  little  that  I  want  for  the  few 
years  I  have  to  live  my  son  Jarred  is  pretty  safe  to  provide,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Leybume,  who  allows  him  a  handsome  income;  and  I  believe 
he  means  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  not  squander  it  on  horse- 
racing,  as  he  has  done,  which  things  have  been  looking  brighter 
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for  us  this  last  few  weeks  than  they  have  for  a  long  time.  No, 
my  pretty  love,  I  didn't  come  here  to  ask  for  anything ;  I  only 
came  for  one  look  at  year  sweet  face,  so  like  poor  Mary's.  I  should 
never  have  let  out  about  the  relationship,  perhaps,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  your  man-servant,  with  his  high  and  mighty  airs ;  throwing  out 
that  I  was  a  beggar,  and  as  good  as  shutting  the  door  in  my  face. 
That  was  too  much  for  my  feelings,  as  a  lady,  and  I  blurted  out 
the  truth,  just  to  let  him  biow  that  he  was  talking  to  his  betters.' 

*  I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  mo  the  truth,'  said  Flora  gravely. 
*  I  was  foolishly  proud  when  I  thought  myself  superior  to  your 
granddaughter.  It  is  only  right  that  I  should  be  humiliated.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  dear  mother,'  she  added 
hastily ;  *  I  honour  her  memory  for  her  devotion  and  her  love.  But 
— but — you  can  understand  that  it  wounds  me  a  little  to  know  that 
my  grandfather  was  a  felon.' 

'  I  didn't  ought  to  have  told  you,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gumer,  con- 
science-stricken, '  but  I  couldn't  resist  it,  when  you  spoke  so  un- 
kindly just  now,  knowing  how  I'd  sacrificed  my  own  feelings  and 
my  own  interest  to  keep  my  promise  to  your  mother.' 

'Forgive  me,'  said  Flora  humbly;  *I  am  too  unhappy  to  be 
kind.' 

And  then  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  called  upon  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  affection — ^perhaps  to  kiss  this  newly-dis- 
covered grandmother — and  she  felt  that  she  could  not.  Money  she 
could  give,  or  kindness ;  but  affection  was  not  forthcoming  at  so  short 
a  notice. 

'Let  me  help  you  in  some  way,'  she  said.  *I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I  have  plenty  of  money  always 
at  my  disposal.     You  need  never  want  for  anything  that  I  can  give.' 

*  God  bless  you,  my  lamb!'  sobbed  Mrs.  Gumer;  'you're 
your  mother  all  over.  I  won't  pretend  that  a  five-pound  note, 
once  in  a  way,  wouldn't  be  a  godsend :  for  even  if  Jarred  does 
keep  things  straight  for  the  future,  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  I  had  a  pound  or  two  of  my  own  laid  by.  And  if  you 
will  let  me  come  and  see  you  now  and  then — say  once  in  six  weeks, 
for  instance — and  sit  and  talk  of  your  poor  mother  for  half  an  hour 
•or  so,  it  would  do  me  a  world  of  good.' 

*  Come  as  often  as  you  like,  by  and  by,'  said  Flora,  '  if  my  hus- 
hand  recovers.     But  I  fear  he  is  dying.' 

*  My  blessed  love,  while  there's  life  there's  hope.' 

'  That  is  what  the  doctors  tell  me.  He  has  lingered  longer  than 
they  expected,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  recovery  yet,  and  the  hope 
seems  so  faint.' 
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Chapter  XL. 


'  EUe  aimait,  elle  aimait  comme  aiment  les  courtisanes  et  les  anges,  ayec  orguei), 

aveo  hamilit^.' 

While  Flora  watched  and  waited  beside  the  bed  where  her  hus- 
band lay,  life  trembling  in  the  balance,  life  at  odds  with  death  which 
should  prevail,  doctors  doubtful,  and  discoursing  only  in  vaguest 
oracles,  nurses  fain  to  admit  that  they  had  rarely  seen  a  patient 
brought  lower,  even  when  the  last  awful  damps  of  swift-coming  mor- 
tality stole  over  the  ashen  face,  indicative  of  inevitable  doom — while 
Flora  spent  her  days  and  nights  in  passionate  bursts  of  tearful  prayer, 
or  intervals  of  silent  hopelessness,  that  other  fair  young  wife,  Louisa 
Leyburne,  knew  only  the  gladness  and  beauty  of  life;  wandering  from 
one  fair  scene  to  another,  from  lake  to  mountain,  from  wild  seashore  to 
verdant  inland  valley,  unspeakably  happy  with  that  one  companion 
who  was  to  her  mind  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  brightest  in 
mankind.  Perhaps  there  is  no  condition  of  the  human  mind  which 
comes  nearer  perfect  happiness  than  that  of  the  fetish-worshipper 
— the  man  or  woman  whose  life  is  governed  by  a  master-passion, 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  all  tend  to  one  fixed  centre,  whose  aspira- 
tions follow  one  ever-shining  star — and  of  all  such  idolaters  the  wife 
who  adores  her  husband  is  the  happiest.  Life  for  her  is  as  ecstatic 
as  that  one  mystic  night-watch  in  the  sanctuary  when  the  deluded 
Lidian  girl  believes  she  holds  communion  with  her  god.  She  is  no 
less  blind  in  her  devotion,  no  less  exalted  in  her  surrender  of  self, 
merged  in  an  imagined  divinity.  Li  three  years  of  wedded  life  it 
had  never  occurred  to  Louisa  that  this  genius  who  had  made  her  his 
handmaiden  was  after  all  of  the  same  clay  as  his  fellow-men; 
moulded  like  them  out  of  various  weaknesses;  like  them  prone  to 
err.  To  her  he  seemed  simply  perfect.  To  suppose  that  Ba£faelle 
had  been  a  better  painter,  or  Eubens  a  more  usefrd  member  of  so- 
ciety, than  Walter  Leyburne  would  have  been  rank  blasphemy  in 
the  opinion  of  his  wife.  The  world  would  think  so,  of  course,  for 
some  time  to  come,  both  Baffaelle  and  Bubens  having  been  more 
fortunate  in  their  surroundings  and  opportunities;  but  for  her,  who 
knew  him,  to  set  earth's  grandest  genius  above  him  would  have  been 
impossible. 

*  I  know  what  you  can  do,  Walter,  when  once  you  make  up 
your  mind  to  work  honestly,'  she  would  say  to  him  sometimes,  with 
a  superb  air  of  conviction,  *  and  I  long  for  the  day  when  you  will 
really  begin  your  career.' 

'  My  love,  let  us  make  the  most  of  our  honeymoon,'  the  young 
husband  had  answered  gaily. 

But  the  honeymoon  had  now  lasted  three  years — three  years  of 
the  brightest,  easiest,  most  unconventional  life  possible  to  two  happy 
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lovers — and  Louisa  declared  that  it  was  time  for  her  husband  to  set 
to  work.  He  had  not  been  altogether  wasting  his  days  during  that 
sonny  idlesse  in  fair  foreign  lands.  His  studies  and  sketches  would 
have  loaded  a  Pickford  van.  He  had  exhibited  a  genre  picture  here 
and  there :  in  Brussels^  where  Madou  himself  had  complimented 
the  young  Englishman;  in  Milan ;  in  Paris,  where  the  critics  had 
been  for  the  most  part  fAvourable  to  the  nameless  stranger.  The 
pictures  were  the  simplest  of  compositions,  but  showed  power.  Loo 
reading  a  letter  in  a  sunlit  garden ;  Loo  playing  with  her  baby  in  the 
firelight ;  Loo  looking  dreamily  across  the  moonlit  waves  ;  always 
Loo  ;  that  most  patient  and  devoted  of  models  was  never  weary. 

Utterly  serene  had  been  those  three  years  of  wedded  life  to  the 
idol  himself.  It  is  astonishing  how  slow  the  human  fetish  is  to  tire 
of  incense  or  worship.  Walter  accepted  his  wife's  adoration  with  a 
charming  equanimity;  sunned  himself  in  her  admiring  smiles;  felt 
that  he  must  really  possess  some  latent  element  of  greatness,  or  so 
sensible  a  woman  could  not  think  so  much  of  him.  Not  for  one 
instant,  not  with  one  passing  thought,  transient  as  summer  light- 
ning, had  he  ever  regretted  his  unequal  marriage.  Loo  suited  him 
to  perfection,  amused  him,  interested  him,  astonished  him  by  the 
development  of  an  ever-widening  mind.  He  felt  as  Pygmalion  the 
sculptor  might  have  felt  if  his  animated  statue  had  been  a  clever 
woman  instead  of  a  nonentity.  He  would  sit  in  a  half-dreamy  idle- 
ness and  wonder  at  Loo's  cleverness,  and  say  to  himself,  *  This  is 
my  work.  If  she  had  never  loved  me,  this  peerless  gem  might  still 
have  been  fetching  beer  and  sweeping  floors  in  Yoysey-street.'  He 
had  no  foolish  shame  in  the  remembrance  that  she  had  once  been 
doomed  to  base  drudgery.  He  was  proud  of  her  emancipation, 
proad  of  that  instinct  of  his  which  had  discerned  the  jewel  on  the 
dungheap. 

One  day,  when  Loo  had  been  reproaching  him  tenderly  for  his 
desultory  work,  his  indi£ference  to  renown,  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  drew  her  to  the  cheval-glass. 

'  Look  there.  Loo,'  he  said;  'that  is  the  one  picture  I  am  proud 
of.     Work  as  hard  as  I  may,  I  shall  never  beat  that.' 

No,  it  was  not  possible  to  be  happier  than  these  two  were,  for 
they  had  the  exquisite  delight  of  looking  back  to  days  when  the 
future,  now  so  fiEur,  was  clouded  and  gloomy ;  and  one  of  them,  at 
least,  felt  like  a  captive  who  had  escaped  from  prison ;  nay,  almost 
like  a  soul  released  from  its  clay,  and  translated  to  a  more  ethereal 
world  than  this  common  earth. 

*  Sometimes  I  almost  fancy  my  life  with  you  must  be  one  long 
delicious  dream,'  Loo  said  to  her  husband.  '  It  is  bright  enough 
and  wonderful  enough  for  that.' 

And  now,  having  scampered  through  Scotland,  and  explored  Ire- 
land, from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  the  difiis  of  Moher,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Leybume  went  back  to  London,  and  there  was  serious  talk 
between  them  of  beginning  a  steady-going,  hard-working  life  in  one 
of  those  pretty  houses  in  that  South-Kensington  district  where 
painters  love  to  congregate. 

For  Loo  had  talked  her  husband  into  the  belief  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  him  to  begin  his  career.  The  pmses  won  by  that  last 
little  picture  of  his  were  enough  to  fire  ambition  in  a  duller  breast 
than  Walter  Leybume's.  He  had  needed  just  so  much  recognition 
of  his  genius  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  His  love  of  art  had  always 
kept  his  pencil  busy,  and  he  had  been  improving  himself  uncon- 
sciously during  the  last  three  years  ;  but  this  taste  of  absolute  success 
inspired  him  with  new  earnestness.  He  was  more  at  ease  too, 
after  that  meeting  with  Flora ;  for  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acted 
meanly  to  Mark  Chamney's  daughter  had  been  the  one  drop  of  bitter 
in  his  honeyed  cup.  A  natural  aversion  from  all  mental  effort,  a 
sybaritish  shrinking  from  an  unpleasant  duty,  had  kept  him  from 
any  attempt  at  explanation,  after  he  had  returned,  as  one  resusci- 
tated from  death,  to  the  realities  and  obligations  of  life.  Flora  was 
married  and  happy,  he  had  said  to  himself.  What  could  it  matter  to 
her  whether  he  were  living  or  dead?  And  as  for  Dr.  OUivant — who 
might  possibly  have  some  scruples  of  conscience  on  account  of  that 
struggle  on  the  Devonian  cliflf — it  behoved  him  to  suffer  a  little  for 
that  outbreak  of  evil  passion,  more  especially  as  he  had  won  the 
object  of  his  heart's  desire  in  Flora  Chamney.  And  thus  time  had 
slipped  by,  and  Walter  Leyburne  had  made  no  sign;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of  his  con- 
duct in  that  interview  with  Flora,  when  he  saw  her  lifeless  at  his 
feet,  and  heard  how  she  had  suffered  for  his  sake,  that  he  realised 
the  extent  of  that  sin  of  omission  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
would  have  given  much  to  atone  for  his  wrong- doing,  but  there  had 
been  a  tone  in  Flora's  farewell  that  forbade  all  hope  of  friendship  in 
the  future ;  and  then  he  and  Dr.  Ollivant  had  never  got  on  very 
well  together ;  there  had  been  always  a  mute  antagonism,  a  lurking 
jealousy. 

'"Lass  das  Vergangne  vergangen  seyn!"  **Let  what  is 
broken  so  remain !"  '  said  Mr.  Leyburne  with  a  sigh. 

The  painter  and  his  wife  came  to  London  a  few  days  after  the 
migration  from  Yoysey-street ;  and  while  Walter  dined  with  some 
art-friends  at  an  artists'-club.  Loo  drove  over  to  Camberwell,  and 
spent  the  evening  with  Jarred  and  Mrs.  Gumer  in  their  new  abode, 
which  had  just  now  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  so  that  its  very  defects 
were  extolled  as  beauties.  Even  Louisa  was  pleased  with  the  queer 
little  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  canal.  It  was  pleasantly  secluded, 
and  altogether  an  agreeable  change  from  the  publicity  of  Yoysey- 
street,  where  on  summer  evenings  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  live 
chiefly  on  their  doorsteps ;   women  standing  in  little  groups,  gos- 
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siping,  with  portentous  countenances^  as  if  their  talk  were  of  the 
fate  of  nations ;  children  squatting  on  the  shallow  steps,  or  swarm- 
ing on  the  scrapers.  There  was  the  privacy  of  a  home  in  this 
sheltered  little  garden,  and  this  old-fashioned  cottage  with  its  win- 
dows opening  on  the  grass-plat,  its  humhle  aspirations  towards  the 
beautiful,  in  the  way  of  an  ornamental  gable  or  two  and  a  fanciful 
chimney-pot. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  for  Loo  to  sit  in  the  little  parlour,  drink- 
ing tea  in  state,  and  suffering  herself  to  be  admired  by  her  delighted 
relatives,  as  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of  the  blood-royal  receiving 
the  homage  of  her  subjects.  Mrs.  Gumer  contemplated  her  grand- 
daughter with  a  rapture  that  was  almost  religious  in  its  fervour ; 
handled  the  material  of  Louisa's  dress,  speculated  upon  its  cost  per 
yard,  expatiated  on  the  beauty  of  the  Maltese  lace,  which  Loo  wore 
with  a  royal  carelessness. 

*  And  I  suppose  your  maid  comes  in  for  all  your  cast-off  dresses,* 
remarked  Mrs.  Gumer,  with  a  sigh,  '  and  will  dispose  of  that  lace 
to  some  one  in  the  wardrobe  business  for  a  mere  song  Y 

*  I  am  not  quite  so  extravagant  as  to  throw  real  lace  aside, 
grandma,'  replied  Loo ;  *  but  my  maid  certainly  has  the  reversion 
of  my  dresses.  You  see,  I  could  not  think  of  offering  a  dress  I  had 
worn  to  you ;  but  if  you  really  admire  this  gray  silk — ' 

*  Admire  it,  Louisa  !*  ejaculated  the  elderly  lady ;  *  I  never  saw 
a  lovelier  dress,  or  one  that  more  bespeaks  the  lady ;  and  when  you 
have  worn  it  as  long  as  you  can  wear  it,  made  a  hack  of  it  even,  it 
would  turn  and  do  up  lovely  for  me,  and  plenty  to  spare  for  turn- 
ings, you  being  so  much  taller.' 

*  Then  you  shall  have  it,  grandma,  and  I  promise  not  to  hack 
it.  But  I  should  like  to  wear  it  a  little  longer,  as  it  is  a  favourite 
dress  of  Walter's,'  added  Loo,  with  a  blush,  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  a  lover  rather  than  a  husband. 

*  Do  you  remember  that  heavenly  maroon  silk  he  gave  you 
when  you  were  sitting  to  him  for  Laminia  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Gumer. 

'Remember  it?  yes,  indeed,  grandma,'  answered  Loo,  with  a 
sudden  troubled  look  and  a  faint  sigh. 

She  remembered  that  Sunday  morning  at  the  Kensington 
boarding-school  when  Miss  Tompion  had  been  outraged  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruby  silk,  and  had  said  hard  things  about  it.  She 
remembered  kneeling  on  the  bare  boards  of  the  wardrobe-room  at 
Thurlow  House,  raining  bitter  tears  upon  that  '  wine-dark*  dress — 
angry,  humiliated,  almost  despairing. 

To  how  fair  a  morning  had  she  travelled  through  that  dark  night 
of  her  life  ! 

She  had  brought  a  well-filled  purse  to  Malvina  Cottage ;  and 
presently,  when  she  had  gratified  Mrs.  Gumer  by  inspecting  every 
nook  and  comer,  from  the  servant's  bedchamber — a  mere  box  of  a 
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room,  squeezed  into  the  would-be  Swiss  roof — to  the  wash-house^ 
and  yard,  where  Jarred  contemplated  keeping  poultry  by  and  by, 
when  they  were  settled — Louisa  presented  her  grandmother  with  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  little  new  furniture. 

*And,  grandma  dear,'  she  added  pleadingly,  *you  would  so 
much  oblige  me  by  not  buying  it  secondhand.  We  had  so  much  of 
secondhand  things  in  Voysey-street,  that  I  have  grown  up  with  a 
dislike  to  them.  I  should  Uke  to  see  that  pretty  little  parlour  down- 
stairs, and  your  bedroom,  and  father's,  furnished  with  bright-look- 
ing new  things,  fresh  and  clean,  if  they  were  only  Tarnished  deal,  and 
chosen  expressly  for  you ;  not  other  people's  discarded  furniture.' 

*  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  broker's-shop  if  you  want 
bargains,  and  know  how  to  buy,*  answered  Mrs.  Gumer  sententiously. 
'  But  after  such  generosity  as  you  have  shown  me,  it  would  be  a  hard 
thing  if  I  didn't  defer  to  your  opinion.  The  goods  shall  be  bought 
new,  and  in  sweet.* 

After  this,  and  when  the  stars  were  shining  over  the  house-tops 
of  Camberwell,  Loo  and  her  father  walked  alone  in  the  little  garden, 
and  talked  together  with  unrestrained  affection. 

Jarred  told  his  daughter  that  for  her  sake,  because  she  was  so 
bright  a  creature,  and  had  achieved  so  fair  a  destiny,  he  meant  to 
try  his  hardest  to  be  a  somewhat  better  man  in  the  future.  She 
kissed  him  tenderly,  too  deeply  moved  for  many  words,  and  only 
answered : 

'  And  for  the  right's  sake,  dear  father ;  for  the  satisfaction  of 
your  own  conscience.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  I  contrived  to  rub  on  so  many  years  without 
being  troubled  by  my  conscience.  If  ever  I  did  feel  an  uncomfort- 
able sense  that  my  life  was  all  askew,  the  feeling  wore  off  after  a 
glass  of  gin-and- water.  But  now  that  I  am  getting  older,  and  see 
you  a  lady  and  the  wife  of  a  rich  man — well,  I  do  feel  that  I  should 
like  to  place  myself  on  the  square,  and  that  there  are  many  little 
things  I  used  to  do  in  Voysey-street  which  were  not  up  to  the 
mark,  not  quite  in  accordance  with  your  rigid  moralists'  notion  of  a 
gentleman's  conduct.  And  I  mean  to  reform  that  altogether  in 
future.  Loo,  and  to  live  quietly  in  my  retired  little  box,  and  restore 
pictures  and  manipulate  violins,  and  earn  my  living  like  a  man. 
Of  course,  for  the  old  lady's  sake,  my  life  and  health  being  uncer- 
tain, I  shall  not  refuse  the  three  hundred  per  annum  which  your 
husband  is  liberal  enough  to  allow  us.' 

*  Of  course  not,  father,'  replied  Loo  warmly.  Utopian  generosity 
in  Mr.  Gumer  would  have  alarmed  her,  as  too  unnatural  a  burst  of 
virtue.  '  Of  course  not.  And  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you,  too,  out 
of  my  pocket-money ;  for  Walter  gives  me  more  than  I  could  spend 
if  I  were  ever  so  extravagant.' 

Louisa's  carriage — only  a  hired  brougham  yet  a  while — was  at 
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the  door,  and  she  was  just  ready  to  say  *  Good-bye/  when  Mrs. 
Gurner  indulged  in  a  little  gush  of  that  melancholy  which  was  her 
normal  condition,  and  from  which  she  only  emerged  upon  rare  and 
exceptional  occasions  of  rejoicing. 

*Ah,  Loo,  you  are  a  happy  woman,  and  have  reason  to  be 
thankful!  The  poor  young  thing  that  your  husband  used  to  talk 
about  when  he  was  painting  his  Laminia  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
lately.' 

Loo  looked  puzzled. 

*  Do  you  mean  Miss  Chamney,  grandma — ^Mrs.  Ollivant,  at 
least?' 

*I  do,  my  dear.  Dr.  Ollivant  is  lying  dangerously  ill — at 
death's  door.' 

*  Where  did  you  hear  that,  mother  ?*  asked  Jarred  sharply. 
*Li  Voysey-street,  promiscuously;  just  before  we  left.' 

*  Who  should  be  talking  of  Dr.  Ollivant  in  Voysey-street  ?'  de- 
manded Jarred  wonderingly. 

^  I  can't  exactly  call  to  mind  who  it  was  told  me,'  replied  Mrs. 
Gurner  innocently,  '  but  I  think  it  must  have  been  some  one  who 
had  heard  one  of  the  medical  students  from  the  Middlesex  talking 
of  him.  There's  a  many  of  'em  that  take  their  sandwich  and  glass 
of  ale  at  the  King's  Head  between  one  and  two.' 

*  Ah,  very  likely,'  answered  Jarred,  with  a  troubled  look.  *  So 
Dr.  Ollivant  has  been  ill,  has  he  ?  Did  you  hear  what  was  the 
matter  ?' 

*  I  think  they  said  it  was  toyphide  fever.' 

*  Poor  girl  !*  said  Loo,  thinking  of  the  young  wife — the  woman 
whom  she,  Loo,  had  robbed  of  her  first  lover.  It  was  a  hard  thing 
that  she  should  be  desolate  and  despairing  while  her  happier  rival's 
horizon  was  so  bright  and  clear. 

'  But  I  had  my  hour  of  gloom  and  fear,'  thought  Loo,  recalling 
those  slow  summer  days  at  Liddlecomb,  when  her  lover  lay  steeped 
in  the  night  of  unconsciousness,  and  none  could  tell  how  swiftly  or 
how  soon  he  might  pass  into  the  deeper  darkness  of  death. 

Chapter  XLI. 

'  Once,  as  methought,  Fortune  me  kissed, 

And  bade  me  ask  what  I  thought  best, 
And  I  should  have  it  as  me  list, 

Therewith  to  set  my  heart  in  rest. 
I  asked  but  for  my  lady*8  heart, 

To^have  for  evermore  mine  own  ; 
Then  at  an  end  were  all  my  smart ; 

Then  should  I  need  no  more  to  moan.* 

BiTTEB  were  those  autumn  days  in  Dr.  Ollivant's  sick  chamber; 
bitter  and  slow  to  pass ;  each  several  hour  prolonged  by  pain  of 
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body  and  weariness  of  spiiit.  The  patient  bad  been  brought  to  just 
that  point  of  prostration  in  which  it  would  have  seemed  to  the  un- 
concerned humanitarian,  looking  at  the  case  from  a  common- sense 
standpoint,  a  mercy  to  let  him  slip  away  into  the  untroubled  region 
of  death ;  a  mercy  to  loose  the  tired  soul  from  that  corpse-like  clay, 
which  had  no  sense  save  sense  of  pain.  And  perhaps,  in  these  sad 
days,  Flora's  worst  agony  was  to  see  the  torture  inflicted  upon  the 
wearied  suiSferer  by  those  ever-changing  medicaments  which  the 
doctors  prescribed;  blistering,  poulticing,  fomenting  that  feeble 
body;  administering  drugs  which  seemed  to  have  no  effect  beyond 
the  annoyance  they  inflicted  upon  the  patient ;  assailing  him,  hour 
after  hour,  as  he  lay  there  moaning  out  feebly  that  he  wanted  only 
to  be  left  alone. 

Never  once  in  that  awful  period  of  suspense  did  Mrs.  OUivant 
reproach  her  daughter-in-law  by  so  much  as  one  word.  But  there 
were  looks  the  agonised  mother  could  not  forbear ;  looks  of  infinite 
pathos,  which  said  plain  as  plainest  words,  *  Why  did  you  let  thia 
come  to  pass  ?  Why,  if  you  loved  him  so  well,  did  you  abandon 
him  to  such  desolation  V 

For  nearly  three  weeks  Flora  watched  beside  her  husband's  bed; 
sitting  for  hours  with  his  burning  hand  held  in  hers ;  motionless  as 
marble;  breathing  restrainedly,  lest  a  too  audible  breath  should 
pierce  the  filmy  veil  which  divided  his  troubled  sleep  from  waking. 
And  dnring  all  that  time  the  sick  man  was  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence,  indifferent  whose  hand  held  his  own,  whose 
gentle  touch  smoothed  his  pillow  or  laid  lotion-steeped  linen  on  his 
burning  forehead.  There  had  been  rare  flashes  of  sense  in  the 
midst  of  delirium — moments  in  which  Cuthbert  Ollivant  had  recog- 
nised his  wife,  and  called  her  by  her  name ;  but  memory  was  for 
the  time  extinguished.  He  accepted  her  presence  as  a  natural 
thing — knew  not  that  they  had  ever  been  parted. 

Thus  the  burden  of  life  went  on  growing  daily  heavier,  as  it 
seemed  to  Flora,  for  three  weeks,  and  then  one  night — one  never- 
to-be-forgotten  night — when  she  had  been  praying  fervently  for  hours 
at  a  stretch  alone  in  the  dressing-room  adjoining  the  sick  chamber, 
where  she  was  supposed  to  be  taking  her  rest  upon  the  sofa,  while 
Mrs.  Ollivant  and  the  night-nurse  kept  watch — just  at  that  awful 
hour  betwixt  night  and  morning,  when  the  destroying  angel  is  said  to 
be  busiest,  the  change  came ;  and  it  was  a  change  for  the  better. 

Cuthbert  Ollivant  awoke  from  a  lethargic  slumber,  and  looked  at 
his  mother,  with  a  clearer  look  in  the  heavy  eyes  than  she  had  seen 
there  for  a  long  time.  He  asked  for  some  drink — wine — anything. 
The  nurse  brought  him  a  glass  of  champagne  and  soda-water,  the 
only  form  of  nourishment  which  he  had  taken  for  days  past,  and  even 
this  had  been  taken  most  reluctantly.  To-night  he  drained  the  glass 
with  avidity. 
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*  That  was  good/  he  said ;  and  then,  looking  about,  he  asked, 
'  Where  is  Flora  ?* 

*  I  have  made  her  lie  down,  dear.  She  has  been  watching  by 
your  bed  so  long ;  she  has  been  so  patient  and  devoted.' 

Something  told  the  mother  that  no  speech  could  be  so  welcome 
to  her  son  as  praise  of  that  idolised  wife. 

'  Yes  ;  poor  child,  poor  child !  I  have  been  ill  a  long  time — so 
long.  That  medicine  Bayne  gave  me  last  is  no  use.  Chlorate — 
hy — hydrochlorate.  I  am  a  little  better  to-night' — feeling  his 
pulse — *  feeble,  very  feeble,  but  not  so  quick.' 

He  turned  upon  his  pillow,  assisted  by  the  tearful  mother,  and 
dropped  asleep  again.  Flora  was  standing  in  the  doorway  between 
the  two  rooms  watching. 

What  did  this  change  mean  ?  Both  women  asked  themselves 
that  question.  Was  it  only  the  prelude  of  the  end,  the  last  flicker, 
the  final  rally  of  expiring  nature  ?  They  could  only  wonder,  and 
wait,  and  pray. 

It  was  not  the  end.  From  that  hour  Dr.  Ollivant's  condition 
improved.  Very  slow,  very  tedious,  and  beyond  measure  wearisome 
to  the  patient,  was  the  process  of  recovery,  the  slow  return  of 
strength,  the  long  interval  during  which  the  slightest  exertion  was 
a  painful  labour.  But  through  all  Cuthbert  Ollivant  was  happy; 
for  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  very,  sure  that  his  wife 
loved  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  moved,  she  went  with  him  to 
Ventnor  alone ;  the  patient  mother  contented  to  resume  her  quiet 
post  in  the  background  of  her  son's  life,  now  that  he  had  his  idol 
again. 

They  occupied  a  villa  near  the  sea,  and  some  distance  from  the 
town ;  a  solitary  villa,  from  which  they  looked  out  upon  the  green 
hills  and  the  blue  water,  and  could  fancy  themselves  alone  upon 
some  enchanted  isle,  fair  as  the  romantic  land  of  Prospero  and 
Miranda.  Here,  as  strength  gradually  returned,  and  recovered 
health  became  a  certainty.  Dr.  Ollivant  and  his  wife  were  utterly 
happy.  This  was  better  than  their  honeymoon,  Cuthbert  would 
say  sometimes,  with  the  serenest  smile  that  his  wife  had  ever  seen 
upon  his  face. 

She  had  told  him  all  about  that  meeting  with  Walter  Leybume 
at  Muckross,  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  bear  any  talk 
upon  agitating  subjects.  She  had  told  him  how  her  heart  had 
yearned  for  him  through  all  that  time  of  severance  ;  how,  her  first 
passion  past,  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  hatred  or  scorn  in  her 
mind ;  only  bitterest  regret  that  he,  whom  she  had  held  so  noble, 
should  have  stooped  to  deceive. 

*  And  then  Heaven  had  mercy  upon  my  blindness,  and  I  learned 
that  you  were  free  from  the  burden  of  Walter's  death.     God  had 
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ispared  you  that  misery,  while  chastising  you  for  your  weak  yielding 
to  temptation,  and  punishing  me  for  my  ingratitude  to  you.' 

*  My  love,  it  was  not  ingratitude,'  he  answered ;  *  it  was  but 
the  natural  revulsion  of  a  truthful  and  noble  mind,  intolerant  of 
untruthfulness.' 

Flora  told  her  husband  also  of  that  interview  with  Mrs.  Gumer; 
confessing  with  deepest  humility  the  taint  upon  her  maternal  an- 
cestry. 

*  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  wife,  Cuthbert,  now  that  you 
know  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  a  felon  ?' 

'  My  dearest  love,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  be  indisposed  to 
believe  this  Mrs.  Gumer  without  confirmatory  evidence;  and  in  the 
second,  I  should  love  you  just  as  fondly,  honour  you  just  as  much, 
if  your  maternal  grandfather  had  been  Thurtell  the  murderer,  or 
Fauntleroy  the  fi-audulent  banker.' 

*  So  you  see,  dearest,'  said  the  doctor,  one  day,  when  he  had 
been  speaking  of  his  great  happiness,  *  Providence  has  been  kind  to 
£i,  sinner  who  deemed  the  world  well  lost  for  love.' 
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December    1874 
HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '  LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  III. 


*  O  Love  I  thy  province  were  not  large, 
A  boimded  field,  nor  stretching  far, . 
Look  also,  Love,  a  brooding  star, 
A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge.* 

EICHARD  DEWRANCE,  the  curate,  is  a  kindly  soul,  never 
happier  than  when  he  is  giving  pleasure  to  others,  whether 
the  objects  of  his  benevolence  be  a  troop  of  small  school-children 
more  given  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  than 
society  approves,  or  a  band  of  bright-looking  girls,  who  revere  him 
as  a  modern  edition  of  St.  Paul.  Three  days  after  the  visit  to 
Lochwithian  Priory  he  is  busy  organising  a  picnic — nothing  formal  or 
costly ;  no  champagne  or  perigord-pie ;  no  hired  musicians  or  blue- 
jacketed  postillions,  or  useless  profusion  of  comestibles ;  but  a 
gipsy  tea-drinking  at  the  Shaky  Bridge ;  for  Mr.  Dewrance,  belong- 
ing in  some  slight  degree  to  the  tame-cat  family,  is  a  prodigious 
tea-drinker,  and  all  his  ideas  of  personal  enjoyment  include  the 
consumption  of  carefully-blended  pekoe  and  congou. 

The  Cambria  is  a  great  place  for  the  clerical  fraternity.  The 
drawing-room  of  the  Lords  is  a  church  congress  in  little;  every- 
body talks  church — stories  about  So-and-so  who  has  just  been  made 
a  bishop,  What's-his-name  whom  we  all  remember  so  well  at  Jesus 
College,  the  restoration  of  Penrydon  Abbey,  the  dilapitude  of  Pen- 
maenmawr  Cathedral,  schools,  Easter  offerings,  church  commissioners, 
choirs,  harmoniums,  organs,  altar-cloths,  rubric,  chants,  harvest- 
festivals,  are  the  prevailing  topics  of  conversation.  Happily  these 
black-coated  gentry  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with  daughters 
pleasant  or  pretty — nay,  for  the  most  part  pretty ;  for  though  the 
Welsh  commonalty  are  not  altogether  lovely,  gentle  blood  shows 
fresh  and  fair  among  these  breezy  hills. 
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The  young  ladies  are  all  on  the  alert  for  picnics,  walks,  drives, 
fern-hunts — what  you  will. 

'  We  must  see  the  Shaky  Bridge,'  says  Mr.  Dewrance  at 
luncheon,  seated  luxuriously  hefore  a  salad  of  his  own  compounding, 
with  two  pretty  girls  on  each  side  of  him — the  off-side  craning  their 
young  necks  to  see  and  hear  him.  '  Delicious  walk  across  the  hills 
— much  better  than  driving  round  by  the  road.  I  suppose  you 
young  ladies  can  all  manage  a  matter  of  six  miles  or  so,  there  and 
back?' 

Can  they  ?     They  laugh  at  such  a  question. 

*  Well,  then,  I  propose  a  gipsy  tea.  We  can  send  everything 
on  ahead,  and  boil  our  own  kettle.* 

'  Which  is  all  the  fun  of  the  fair ;  especially  if  the  wind  is  the 
wrong  way,  the  wood  damp,  and  the  kettle  obstinately  averse  to 
boiling,'  says  Westray,  who  has  his  own  band  of  admirers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  It  has  leaked  out  somehow,  much  to  his 
dissatisfaction,  that  he  is  the  Mr.  Westray  who  writes  novels. 

'  A  gipsy  tea — delicious  !'  cry  the  young  ladies. 

*Then  that's  decided.  Say  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The 
weather  seems  settled.' 

*  Glass  going  up,'  remarks  a  practical  parson. 

'  You  might  ask  Miss  Morcombe  to  join  us,'  suggests  Herman 
casually. 

*  That  sweet  young  lady  who  gave  the  prize  at  the  Eisteddfod  ? 
0,  do  ask  her,  Mr.  Dewrance !  She  looks  so  nice,'  exclaims  Miss 
Milner,  the  daughter  of  a  fine-looking  jovial  Welsh  parson,  -per- 
petual curate  of  a  distant  parish,  a  man  brimming  over  with  quiet 
humour — a  man  whose  talk,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastic,  is  always 
worth  hearing. 

'She  is  nice,'  answers  Herman;  *and  this  Shaky  Bridge  is 
half  way  between  here  and  Lochwithian.  The  Squire  and  his 
daughter  could  easily  meet  us  there.' 

'Do  you  suppose  the  Squire  would  forego  his  seven -o'clock 
dinner  for  the  sake  of  our  gipsy  tea,'  says  Dewrance  ?  *  No;  I  have 
a  better  plan  for  getting  Miss  Morcombe.  I'll  ask  Petherick  and 
his  nieces,  two  charming  little  girls  who  keep  his  house,  and  ask 
Miss  Morcombe  to  come  with  them.  She's  fond  of  Petherick,  and 
is  sure  to  come  if  he  asks  her.' 

'Astutest  of  men!'  cries  Herman,  more  pleased  than  the  occa- 
sion warrants. 

He  will  see  her  again — Maud  of  the  rose-garden,  with  her  clear- 
cut  face,  not  proud  but  sweet.  Yet  he  can  fancy  that  noble  face  could 
harden  into  pride,  grow  fixed  as  marble,  were  the  noble  mind  out- 
raged, the  strong  sense  of  right  assailed,  the  grand  contempt  for 
meanness  once  aroused.  He  has  seen  so  little  of  her,  yet  the 
knowledge  of  her  character  seems  to  have  crept  into  his  inmost 
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heart,  to  be  rooted  there,  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life.  Or 
is  it  only  gaesswork  at  best  ? 

Dewrance  completes  the  arrangements  for  his  picnic  that  after- 
noon. He  has  acquired  many  accomplishments  in  his  varied  career, 
and  is  above  all  things  excellent  in  the  commissariat  department. 
He  telegraphs  to  Shrewsbury  for  the  choicest  fruit — the  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  and  currants  purveyed  in  Llandrysak  being  at 
once  desultory  and  squashy — and  for  a  liberal  supply  of  those  dainty 
cakes  for  which  the  ancient  city  is  famous.  He  orders  cream  and 
butter  from  a  farmhouse  among  the  hills,  and  a  box  of  crispest 
rolls  and  toothsome  varieties  of  fancy-bread  from  a  Polish  baker  in 
Begent-street.  He  is  not  a  man  to  content  himself  with  the  limited 
resources  of  Llandrysak. 

The  day  comes — a  iSlazer,  cloudless  blue,  not  a  breath  stirring 
among  the  pine-branches ;  every  jingle  of  the  tumblers  in  the  pump- 
room,  every  click  of  the  billiard-balls  in  the  open- windowed  chamber 
above,  painfully  audible  in  the  sultry  stillness.  A  glorious'  day  for 
Flora  and  Ponto  and  Scrub,  the  dogs  of  the  establishment,  who  lie 
flat  on  their  sides  on  the  sunny  gravel,  and  growl  faintly  at  the 
passing  s*janger — languid  remonstrance  which,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  weather,  seems  indicative  of  hydrophobic  tendencies. 

Herman  roams  restlessly  all  the  morning — in  and  out,  up  and 
down — like  a  perturbed  spirit ;  now  in  the  dusky  pine-grove ;  now 
on  the  broiling  croquet-lawn;  now  in  the  empty  billiard- room,  making 
unmeaning  cannons  with  purposeless  savagery.  Anon  he  goes  down 
to  the  green  hollow  behind  the  Cambria,  a  bosky  dell  in  whose  bot- 
tom lies  a  shining  lake  of  clear  blue  water,  rush -bordered,  full  of 
deeps  and  shallows,  whereon  the  more  juvenile-minded  of  the  Cam- 
brians do  sometimes  disport  themselves  in  a  shallop,  or  perchance 
wherry,  vrith  a  striped-canvas  awning.  He  stands  upon  the  reedy 
margin  and  throws  stones  into  the  water,  and  muses  with  despondent 
air,  doubtless  full  of  fancies  for  his  next  novel,  weaving  his  plot, 
arranging  his  dramatic  personages — or  possibly  thinking  of  that 
comedy  for  Mrs.  Brandreth's  theatre  which  he  began  so  briskly  the 
other  day^  but  wherewith  he  has  made  but  little  progress  since  the 
Eisteddfod. 

*  How  my  mother  would  have  admired  that  girl  !*  he  says  to  him- 
self, those  fickle  fancies  of  his  shifting  from  the  phantasmal  world  of 
polite  comedy  to  real  life  and  Editha  Morcombe.  '  She  is  just  the 
kind  of  girl  for  good  women  to  admire,  and  for  erring  men  to  re- 
verence and — avoid ;  just  too  good  to  make  a  pleasant  and  easy- 
going wife.  How  few  men  of  letters  have  ever  mated  with  your 
superior  woman !  Perhaps  Shelley  is  the  only  instance — and  he 
found  his  happiness  by  a  fluke.  I  daresay  B,ousseau  and  Goethe 
knew  best  when  they  reduced  their  aspirations  to  the  level  of  their 
kitchens.* 
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He  throws  another  stone  into  the  lake,  smooth  as  the  placidest 
millpond  this  summer  noon,  and  then  strolls  back  to  the  forecourt 
of  the  Cambria,  where  Dewrance — his  arrangements  complete,  his 
soul  at  ease — reclines  on  his  fayourite  bench,  lazily  consuming  a  cigar. 

*  What  ails  thee,  sultry  wanderer  ?'  he  asks  languidly.  *  Thy 
countenance  is  disturbed.' 

'  It's  consumedly  hot,'  replies  Herman  peevishly.  *  Among  your 
various  messages  you  ought  to  have  telegraphed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
weather  for  a  light  breeze.  You  expect  us  to  walk  across  a  broiling 
hill-side  under  a  flaming  sun,  and  call  that  pleasure.  Any  reply  from 
Miss  Morcombe  or  Mr.  Petherick  ?' 

*  No,  they  have  not  troubled  to  write.  They'll  be  there,  I  dare- 
say ;  and  if  they're  not — well,  you'll  be  all  the  happier  without  a 
serious  young  woman.  Those  Miss  Pynsents  from  Swansea  are  rather 
frisky  than  otherwise,  and  no  end  of  money.     Iron,  you  know.' 

*  Iron  be — Bessemered !'  exclaims  Herman  ferociously.  *  I  think 
when  people  receive  an  invitation  the  least  thing  they  can  do  is  to 
reply  to  it.  At  least,  that  is  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  civilised 
parts  of  Europe.     In  Wales,  I  daresay — * 

*  0,  the  Welsh  do  answer  letters,'  replies  Dewrance.  *  It's  their 
postal  arrangements  that  are  to  blame  in  this  case,  no  doubt.  Miss 
Morcombe  has  written,  and  her  letter  has  gone  to  Shrewsbury,  or 
London,  or  Milford  Haven,  or  Holyhead,  en  route  for  Llandrysak. 
I  shall  get  it  the  day  after  tQ-morrow,  if  trains  are  propitious.' 

Herman  sighs  impatiently,  lights  a  cigar — his  third  since  break- 
fast— and  turns  upon  his  heel. 

He  goes  into  the  house.  A  piano  rattles  violently  in  the  drawing- 
room,  where  a  young  lady  is  hammering  out  Thalberg's  '  Last  Rose 
of  Summer.'  There  are  voices  and  laughter  and  banging  of  doors 
on  the  ground  floor.  Herman  looks  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
but  goes  up  to  his  own  room,  a  large  airy  chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  overlooking  the  lake  and  the  wooded  slopes  that  rise  from  it, 
and  the  green  sheep-walks  above,  and  the  little  ancient  parish  church 
yonder  in  a  cleft  of  the  hills,  hard  by  a  farmyard,  and  little  better 
than  a  bam — ^the  humblest  tabernacle  surely  that  was  ever  dedicated 
to  divinity. 

Herman  Westray's  despatch-box  stands  open  on  the  table  by  the 
window — a  despatch-box  whose  perfect  appliances  and  elegant  luxury 
might  tempt  the  most  slothful  of  scribes.  Mr.  Westray  seats  himself 
before  this  machine,  plays  with  an  ivory  paper-cutter,  screws  and 
unscrews  a  pencil-case,  looks  at  his  watch,  ticking  soberly  in  a  mo- 
rocco watch-stand  in  the  lid  of  the  despatch-box,  looks  at  the  day  of 
the  month  indicated  on  an  ivory  tablet,  and  lastly,  from  one  of  the 
pockets  intended  for  envelopes  of  oflScial  size,  draws  a  photograph  in  ^ 
a  velvet  frame. 

A  woman's  photograph  naturally,  or  that  thoughtful  look — half 
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tenderness,  half  perplexity — would  hardly  cloud  his  face  as  he  con- 
templates it.  A  woman's  face,  delicately  painted  as  a  miniature  on 
ivory — not  a  common  face,  yet  not  absolutely  beautiful ;  features 
smaJl  and  finely  cut,  eyes  darkest  hazel,  hair  auburn — the  real 
auburn,  a  rich  red-brown,  like  the  coat  of  a  dark  chestnut  horse. 
And  such  hair !  It  falls  over  the  slender  figure  like  a  mantle — falls 
almost  to  the  knees.  The  woman  is  dressed  in  some  loose  semi- 
classic  robe,  girdled  at  the  waist,  high  to  the  throat,  but  sleeveless, 
leaving  the  small  round  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder,  the  tapering  hand 
displayed  to  perfection.  The  photographer  must  have  been  an  artist 
who  posed  the  lady  for  this  portrait. 

Herman  replaces  the  photograph  with  a  sigh. 

*  I  ought  to  write  my  best  for  her,'  he  says  to  himself;  and  turns 
over  some  loose  sheets  of  Bath-post  closely  vmtten  upon,  and  erases 
a  word  or  a  line  here  and  there,  or  vnrites  a  word  or  line  in  the 
margin. 

*  "  Enter  Sir  Bergamot  Papillion — "  No,  the  comic  muse  is  not 
propitious  to-day.  Smiling  Thalia  averts  her  face.  After  all  I 
am  not  quite  clear  that  I  shall  write  a  piece  of  the  Rochester  and 
Sedley  period ;  something  classical  would  suit  Myra  better,  if  I 
could  get  a  happy  idea.' 

Herman  Westray  drops  his  pen,  and  looks  dreamily  out  of  the 
window.  In  a  general  way  he  goes  at  his  work  in  a  business-like 
manner — puts  his  Pegasus  at  a  trot  with  a  free  rein,  and  gets  over 
the  ground  at  a  steady  pace,  regular  as  clockwork.  As  a  rule  he 
invokes  no  assistance  from  the  Muses,  but  dips  his  pen  in  the  ink- 
pot, and  writes  wittily,  wisely,  or  stupidly,  as  the  Fates  will— but  he 
covers  his  paper.  Time  was — nay,  not  so  long  ago — when  he  wrote 
for  bread.  He  thinks  of  those  days  now,  as  he  looks  out  at  the  sleepy 
summer  landscape,  the  warm  golden  light  on  wood  and  hill  and  water- 
pools — thinks  of  his  past  life  and  its  varieties  of  fortune.  How,  ten 
years  ago,  he  came  home  from  the  University  to  find  the  good  old 
Ticar  his  father  on  his  deathbed ;  and  how,  when  the  funeral  was  paid 
for  and  other  creditors  satisfied,  the  slenderest  pittance  was  left  for 
the  mdow  and  her  two  daughters — for  the  son  nothing  but  the  work 
of  his  head  or  his  hands.  The  little  family  at  home  had  pinched  and 
saved  to  give  the  lad  a  university  education;  and  Herman  had  known 
this,  and  had  striven  his  hardest  to  be  worthy  of  their  loving  sacrifice. 
He  had  taken  honours  and  won  a  scholarship,  and  made  his  father's 
last  days  happy  with  the  knowledge  of  his  success.  To  this  son  the 
father  committed  his  helpless  wife  and  girls.  '  You  will  have  only 
Herman  to  look  to,  my  dears.  Under  Providence,  Herman  will  take 
care  of  you.' 

Herman  had  accepted  the  trust.  No  lack  of  earnestness  in  his 
nature  or  straightforwardness  in  his  aims  in  those  days,  whatever 
there  may  be  now.     Herman  in  poverty  had  been  almost  sublime. 
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He  had  lived  upon  his  scholarship,  had  taken  men  to  read  with  him, 
had  utilised  his  vacations,  and  had  contrived  somehow  to  add  to  his 
mother's  narrow  means.  Mother  and  daughters  had  lived  placidly 
and  happily  in  a  pillbox  of  a  house  in  a  quiet  Devonshire  watering- 
place,  respected,  beloved,  doing  good  in  their  small  way.  And  here, 
so  long  as  his  mother  lived,  Herman  had  spent  the  brief  holiday- 
time  of  his  busy  life. 

When  his  scholarship  expired  he  came  to  London,  and,  by  the 
influence  of  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  a 
famous  daily  paper.  He  had  taught  himself  shorthand  at  Oxford, 
pour  86  distraire,  and  was  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  reporter's 
gallery  without  delay.  In  course  of  time  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  a  fine  slashing  style,  and  from  reporting  be  took  to  leader- writing, 
at  which  patent  manufacture  of  bricks  without  straw  he  worked  for  the 
next  five  years  of  his  life  ;  sometimes  varying  his  denunciations  of  the 
Opposition,  his  graphic  pictures  of  startling  trial  or  social  tragedy,  his 
humorous  essays  on  breach- of-promise  cases,  his  Juvenalian  diatribes 
against  the  vices  of  modern  society,  with  a  sound  and  exhaustive  re- 
view of  some  important  book.  A  useful  man  eminently  on  a  daily 
paper  ;  well-read,  reckless  to  audacity,  brilliant,  various.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  journalism  failed  to  satisfy  Herman  Westray's 
ambition  or  occupy  his  mind ;  imagination  demanded  a  wider  field. 
He  gave  his  spare  hours — time  that  should  have  been  given  to  sleep 
for  the  most  part — to  the  composition  of  a  picture  of  modem  society ; 
in  other  words,  a  novel.  The  book  was  published  ;  his  fellow- work- 
ers of  the  daily  press  blew  their  trumpets  loud  and  shrill,  and  Her- 
man Westray  was  famous.  There  was  just  enough  sparkle,  origin- 
ality, or  eccentricity  in  the  book  to  amuse  men  ;  just  enough  passion 
to  interest  women.  The  novel  was  therefore  popular  alike  in  club 
and  boudoir;  and  Herman's  success  fuUyjustifiedhis  withdrawal  from 
newspaper  work,  save  for  occasicmal  critical  articles,  the  authorship 
whereof  gave  him  power  among  his  brothers  of  the  pen.  His  first 
novel  had  been  followed  by  a  successfal  comedy,  his  comedy  by  a 
second  novel,  pronounced  an  advance  on  the  first.  Since  then  he 
had  written  more  plays  and  more  novels,  and  had  published  a  volume 
of  lyrics  which  some  among  the  critics  pronounced  not  unworthy  of 
Heine,  while  others  denounced  the  writer  as  at  once  trivial,  im- 
moral, and  blasphemous. 

He  had  made  money  also,  and  had  exchanged  a  second  floor 
in  Essex-street,  Strand,  for  chambers  in  Piccadilly ;  not  large,  but 
costly.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  best  society,  and  not  a 
little  of  the  worst.  In  a  word,  he  had  lived  his  life,  without  much 
thought  of  the  future,  with  some  forgetfulness  of  the  past;  his 
mother  being  dead  by  this  time,  and  his  sisters  lacking  that  influence 
for  good  which  she  had  exercised  to  the  last. 

And  now  he  has  come  to  Llandrysak  for  rest  of  body  and  mind 
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— sorely  needing  both — expecting  to  find  here  a  placid  boyine  exist- 
ence, far  from  the  regions  of  fervid  desires  and  ardent  hopes.-  Yet 
abready  his  mind  is  fluttered,  his  body  restless ;  that  sweet  empty 
life  of  the  lotas-land  remains  for  him  no  morQ.  He  ought  to  be 
lying  yonder  in  some  ripple  of  that  ferny  hill,  looking  up  at  the  blue 
summer  sky,  listening  idly  to  the  hum  of  vagabond  bee,  the  tinkle  of 
distant  sheep-bell. 

*  Poor  Myra,'  he  sighs  at  last,  '  it's  no  use  trying  to  work  to 
day.  Sir  Bergamot  is  dumb  as  the  Sphinx.  The  new  comedy 
must  stand  over  till  I  feel  more  in  the  vein.  Provoking  rather, 
for  I  thought  I  should  have  dashed  off  my  three  acts  in  a  week  or 
so,  and  taken  the  piece  back  to  London  with  me.  I  know  Myra 
is  anxious  about  her  opening  piece,  and  this  Frivolity  is  a  serious 
undertaking  for  that  nervous  little  soul — or  would  be  serious  if  there 
were  not  resources  in  the  background.* 

He  sighs,  puts  away  his  papers,  locks  up  his  despatch-box,  Mid 
goes  down-stairs  again,  having  made  as  little  use  of  his  morning  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  make.  In  half  an  hour  the  luncheon-bell 
will  ring,  and  luncheon  to-day  will,  for  the  gipsy  tea-party,  mean  din- 
ner, for  they  contemplate  walking  home  by  moonlight,  and  it  will  be 
ten  o'clock  most  likely  ere  the  Cambria  sees  them  safely  housed. 

'  After  all,  I  came  down  here  for  a  rest,'  reflects  Herman^  *  and 
I  don't  see  why  I  should  worry  myself  into  a  fever  about  Myra's 
comedy.' 

He  saunters  to  the  pine-grove,  where  the  water-drinkers — look- 
ing always  more  or  less  like  the  inmates  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum 
— are  seated  here  and  there  on  rustic  benches  in  a  low-spirited  man- 
ner, doing  nothing,  looking  at  nothing,  to  all  appearances  thinking 
of  nothing. 

Not  so  Herman.  He  lights  a  cigar,  and  gives  himself  up  to 
severe  thought.  He  muses  on  his  present  condition  of  life,  and 
wonders  if  it  is  altogether  the  best  and  happiest  existence  he  could 
make  for  himself.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  when  he  puts 
on  his  hat  he  covers  all  his  responsibilities ;  that  measles  may  de- 
cimate the  infant  population,  and  he  be  none  the  worse ;  that  the 
advance  in  the  prices  of  coals  and  butcher's  meat  can  affect  him  but 
lightly.  Yet  it  is  not  altogether  soothing  to  consider  that,  were  he 
to  die  to-morrow,  there  is  no  one — save  those  dear  girls  in  Devon- 
shire, on  whom  he  bestows  a  passing  thought  once  in  six  weeks  or  so 
— who  would  particularly  regret  his  departure.  Yes,  perhaps  one 
other  person  would  be  genuinely  sorry,  for  a  little  while ;  but  every 
thought  connected  with  that  other  person  is  more  or  less  a  pain,  and 
he  shrinks  from  the  question  of  her  feelings. 

People  are  always  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  marry ;  that  it 
would  be  better  for  himself,  better  for  his  career,  that  he  should 
be  more  heavily  weighted  in  the  race  of  life.     Existence  is  too  easy 
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for  him,  these  wise  ones  say.  He  is  in  danger  of  becoming  selfish, 
cynical,  if  he  has  not  akeady  acquired  the  vices  of  egotism  and  cyni- 
cism. He  is  in  danger  of  hardening  into  the  bachelor  Sybarite  who 
thinks  his  club  is  'going  to  the  deuce,  you  know,'  if  his  favourite  table 
is  preengag^d  or  his  cutlet  over-done. 

Luncheon  is  over,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  gipsy  party  have  be- 
gun their  march,  with  Dewrance  as  pilot.  He  knows  every 
meadow  and  hill  and  wooded  gorge  and  watercourse  for  twenty 
miles  round  Llandiysak,  though  he  has  only  inhabited  that  inland 
watering-place  for  a  couple  of  months.  His  friends  have  mustered 
strong — the  ladies  in  an  alarming  majority — but  Dewrance  himself 
is  equal  to  six  ordinary  bachelors,  and  Westray,  as  a  popular  author, 
counts  double.  Mr.  Milner,  perpetual  curate  of  an  unpronounceable 
parish  in  the  north,  has  a  knot  of  admiring  listeners  to  his  really  de- 
lightful conversation.  The  way  by  which  they  go  is  delicious,  through 
narrow  paths,  between  deep  stony  banks  clothed  with  ferns  and  fox- 
gloves, mosses  and  lichens,  pine-trees  rising  tall  on  the  rough  slopes 
above ;  then  past  a  group  of  mighty  beeches  on  a  grassy  knoll,  across 
a  farmyard  and  a  wide  stretch  of  undulating  meadow  land,  where  the 
cattle  stand  at  gaze  as  the  merry  pedestrians  go  by.  The  gates 
are  tall  and, stiff,  regular  five-barred  gates,  and  rigidly  padlocked 
against  the  straying  of  cattle ;  and  these  Mr.  Dewrance  and  his  party 
have  to  climb — toil  provocative  of  much  mirth.  From  the  last  of 
the  meadows  they  come  into  perhaps  the  prettiest  bit  of  all  that 
varied  walk  :  a  narrow  path  on  the  top  of  the  steep  bank  of  a  torrent, 
deeply  cloven  in  the  hill ;  a  shallow  stream  rushes  over  the  rocky 
bed  of  this  wooded  gorge,  and  one  just  sees  the  shine  of  water 
through  the  interlacing  branches  of  oak  and  ash,  sapling  and  under- 
growth. 

This  walk  by  the  torrent  winds  up  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

'  Don't  look  round,  one  of  you,  till  you  come  to  the  top,'  cries 
Dewrance;  whereupon  everybody  turns  instantaneously,  and  there  is 
a  simultaneous  gush  of  admiration.  Behind  them,  around  them, 
everywhere  in  the  sunny  distance,  rise  the  hills,  green  and  brown, 
darkly  wooded,  bright  with  verdure,  bleak  and  barren,  craggy  and  bold, 
steeped  in  the  summer  light,  painted  against  the  deep-blue  sky. 

'How  lovely!' 

'  Scene-painter  !'  roars  Westray,  in  the  voice  of  the  gallery  de- 
manding Mr.  Telbin. 

'  You  ought  to  have  waited  till  you  got  to  the  brow  of  the  hill/ 
says  Dewrance,  vexed  that  a  coup  de  theatre  should  be  lost. 

They  pausQ.  again  at  the  gate  which  crests  the  hill,  and  look  back 
again.  The  panorama  is  a  little  wider ;  they  see  deeper  into  the 
smiling  valley,  where  the  river  Pennant  winds  like  a  wandering 
thread  of  silver.  They  look  at  the  white  homesteads  scattered  &r 
apart  among  the  hills,  and  think  how  sinless  and  placid  life  might 
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be  in  such  fair  solitudes ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  for  the  moment 
as  ardent  a  worshipper  of  nature  as  Wordsworth  himself. 

The  air  blows  fresh  on  these  green  heights,  and  has  a  flavour  of 
the  salt  sea.  This  wide  grassy  hill  which  they  are  to  cross  is  called 
Cymbrie's  Bank,  the  word  '  bank'  sufficing  for  the  loftiest  bill  in  these 
regions. 

Dewrance  walks  gaily  on  with  his  circle  of  fair  young  votaries. 
He  is  telling  them  stories  of  his  foreign  experience — stories  roman- 
tic, tragical,  absorbing,  to  which  the  listeners  lend  attentive  ears,  the 
Curate  excelling  in  the  art  of  narration.  Over  that  wide  green  hill, 
and  then  along  the  breast  of  another  hill,  and  anon  they  see  a  sharp 
peak  before  them,  crowned  with  a  mound  or  earthen  breastwork — all 
that  remains  of  a  Soman  fortress,  according  to  Welsh  tradition  and 
Richard  Dewrance. 

They  go  down  the  green  slope,  and  into  a  stony-hearted  lane  ; 
a  lane  that  should  be  green  and  grassy,  but  which  some  rural 
proprietor,  for  his  own  pleasure,  has  paved  with  rough  boulders  ;  a 
lane  which  to  young  ladies  with  three-inch  heels  to  their  boots  is 
assuredly  a  place  of  torture.  Our  Welsh  maidens  trip  across  the 
rugged  stones  easUy  enough,  and  the  lane  is  pleasantly  shaded  by 
tall  hedges  of  hazel  and  sloe,  blackberry,  dog-rose,  oak  sapling,  and 
crab-apple,  and  all  sweet  things  that  flourish  by  the  wayside.  After 
the  lane  there  is  a  brook  to  cross,  and  then  a  little  thicket,  a  gap  in 
a  hedge  to  get  through — and  they  are  at  the  Shaky  Bridge. 

He  is  not  a  mighty  beast,  this  Welsh  lion  ;  not  by  any  means  a 
marvel  of  engineering  as  applied  to  bridges.  He  consists  of  a  couple 
of  planks  in  a  state  of  decay  slung  across  the  narrow  river  by  means 
of  loose  wires,  which  rattle  wofully  at  every  step  of  the  passenger. 
But  mild  as  the  beast  is,  he  has  wrought  terror  in  many  a  gentle 
breast,  and  Mr.  Dewrance's  young  ladies  scream  and  exclaim  not  a 
little  as  they  trip  lightly  across  this  primitive  suspension-bridge. 
But  if  not  the  bridge  itself,  assuredly  the  landscape  in  which  it  is 
set  deserves  the  fame  it  has  won :  that  placid  valley ;  that  winding 
river,  with  its  ferny  banks  and  overshadowing  trees ;  that  simple 
village  church  on  the  higher  ground  yonder,  with  its  lop-sided  wooden 
tower,  its  ivied  wall,  ivy  among  which  roses  red  and  white  have  en- 
twined themselves  lovingly.  The  long  narrow  valley  is  shut  in  by 
hills — loftier  crests  rising  in  the  middle  distance  above  the  fortress- 
crowned  peak  which  stands  boldly  out  in  the  foreground. 

*  Well,  Westray,  do  you  think  the  Shaky  Bridge  is  worth  a  three- 
mile  walk  ?'  inquires  Dewrance  of  his  friend. 

Herman  has  not  taken  pains  to  make  himself  agreeable  during 
the  pUgrimage,  but  has  been  apt  to  hang  behind  in  self-communion, 
to  the  aggravation  of  some  of  the  young  ladies,  who  compare  him  un- 
favourably with  the  Curate,  and  decide  that  he  puts  all  his  cleverness 
into  bis  books. 
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'  Yes/  replies  Herman,  looking  listlessly  rounds  '  the  scenery  is 
pretty  enough ;  rather  teaboardy ;  but  it  isn't  Nature's  fault  that 
landscape-painters  have  vulgarised  her :  nice  little  tumbledown  old 
church — '*  near  yonder  copse,  where  once  a  garden  smiled" — and  that 
kind  of  thing.' 

He  is  angry  with  Miss  Morcombe  for  not  being  here ;  still  more 
angry  with  himself  for  feeling  the  whole  thing  a  failure  without  her. 
There  are  no  signs  of  her  or  of  the  Pethericks.  The  young  man 
with  the  light  cart,  which  has  brought  the  comestibles,  is  the  only 
human  object  in  the  landscape. 

'  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,*  cries  Mr.  Dewrance  blithely,  ^  the 
first  part  of  the  entertainment  will  be  ''  five,  six,  picking  up  sticks/' 
as  the  nursery  rhyme  says.  We  want  no  end  of  firewood  for  our 
kettle.' 

Away  speed  the  damsels  gaily,  the  younger  among  the  gentlemen 
active  in  their  assistance.  Dewrance  takes  Mr.  Milner  to  look  at  the 
church. 

*  Come  with  us,  Westray,  won't  you  ?'  he  roars,  looking  back ; 
and  Herman  follows  listlessly,  thinking  of  that  comedy  for  Mrs. 
Brandreth's  theatre,  and  how  he  is  to  find  a  telling  situation  for  the 
end  of  the  second  act. 

The  church'dopr  is  open,  and  seated  in  the  porch,  discoursing 
with  an  ancient  and  toothless  female,  they  discover  the  Reverend 
David  Petherick,  incumbent  of  Lochwithian,  Topsy  the  bull-terrier 
curled  up  at  his  feet.  Herman  brightens,  and  for  the  moment  for- 
gets his  inchoate  comedy. 

He  shakes  hands  with  the  Reverend  David,  he  caresses  Topsy, 
he  peers  into  the  dusky  little  church.  Yes,  she  is  there  alone,  stand- 
ing in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  looking  up  at  one  of  the  homely  tablets. 

*  My  nieces  are  over  the  hills  and  far  away,'  says  Mr.  Petherick, 
'  but  Editha  is  in  there.' 

Herman  goes  in,  leaving  the  three  Churchmen  in  the  porch.  He 
is  close  beside  her  before  she  is  aware  of  his  coming,  and  then  she 
turns  and  looks. 

' ''  And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  blush'd,"  '  says  Herman 
inwardly,  quoting  her  favourite  poet. 

Yes,  she  blushes  at  sight  of  him;  only  the  bright  brief  blush 
that  bespeaks  surprise,  of  course. 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  to  be  here,'  she  says,  as  they  shake 
hands.     '  In  fact,  I  really  thought  you  had  gone  back  to  London.' 

He  had  talked  of  a  speedy  departure  the  other  day  at  Loch- 
withian. 

*  No,  I  get  fonder  of  your  country  as  I  know  it  better.* 

They  go  round  the  littie  church  together,  looking  at  the  tablets, 
slate  or  marble,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of  departed  Joneses,  Lloyds, 
Williamses,  Morgans,  and  Davises,  and  talking  a  littie  in  subdued 
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tones,  as  befits  the  sacred  bnilding.  Such  a  quaint,  old-world  little 
church,  with  high  wooden  pews,  square,  spacious,  but  as  uncomfort- 
able as  the  carpenter's  art  could  make  them ;  the  benches  mere 
shelves ;  small  latticed  windows,  squeezed  here  and  there  into  the 
walls  wherever  it  was  convenient  to  put  them,  dimly  illumine  the 
whitewashed  interior.  The  only  attempt  at  architectural  regu- 
larity has  been  in  the  three  narrow  windows  over  the  communion 
table,  and  one  of  these  has  been  walled  up  by  a  ponderous  monument 
to  some  departed  Prices,  who  have  been  a  power  in  the  land. 

There  is  not  much  to  look  at,  but  the  little  seems  eminently  in- 
teresting to  Herman.  He  lingers  before  every  tablet ;  he  leans  with 
folded  arms  upon  one  of  the  pew-doors  while  he  questions  Editha 
about  her  life.  He  is  making  a  study  of  her  for  his  next  novel ; 
his  interest  in  her  is  purely  sesthetic — on  that  point  he  has  no  doubt. 

*  You  have  never  found  life  at  Lochwithian  monotonous ;  never 
sighed  for  any  wider  world  V  he  asks. 

*  Never.  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  not  sometimes  wished  to  tra- 
vel. I  suppose  that  is  a  natural  wish  with  every  one — to  see  all  that 
is  strange  and  lovely  in  this  wonderful  world.' 

Herman  sighs.  For  his  own  part  he  seems  to  have  turned  the 
world  inside  out,  like  an  old  glove,  and  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  it. 

'  But  the  thought  that  Ruth  could  not  go  with  me,  and  the  thought 
of  how  much  I  should  leave  behind  me  in  our  dear  old  home,'  she 
resumes,  '  has  always  checked  the  wish  for  change  or  distance.' 

*  Yet  you  do  not  mean  to  spend  all  your  days  at  Lochwithian  ? 
You  might  as  well  be  a  nun  at  once.* 

*  There  is  nothing  appalling  to  my  mind  in  the  idea  of  a  convent,* 
answers  Editha,  smiling ;  *  if  there  were  any  vow  that  I  could  make 
to  bind  me  to  Ruth,  I  would  willingly  make  it — her  happiness  is 
so  dependent  upon  me,  poor  darling.' 

'Would  it  not  be  wise -to  begin  at  once  to  train  somebody  to 
take  your  place,  your  ultimate  departure  being  inevitable  ?  Some 
lucky  fellow — an  earnest  young  Churchman,  for  instance,  like  Dew- 
rance — will  persuade  you  to  exchange  your  sphere  of  action  for  a 
rather  wider  one.     You  will  be  the  ideal  pastor's  wife.' 

'  Thanks  for  the  compliment,'  answers  Editha  lightly.  *  I  am 
too  happy  at  home  to  be  in  any  hurry  for  the  coming  of  the  ideal 
pastor.' 

'  He  will  come  some  day,  be  sure.* 

Poor  Dewrance  looks  in  at  the  door  at  this  moment,  showing 
those  even  white  teeth  of  his  under  a  somewhat  unclerical  mous- 
tache. 

*  Miss  Morcombe — Westray,  we  are  here  to  enjoy  the  scenery ; 
don't  waste  your  time  looking  at  those  uninteresting  tablets.' 

*  I  have  found  them  full  of  interest,'  says  Herman. 
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They  come  out  of  the  church  at  the  Curate's  bidding,  and  saun- 
ter round  the  churchyard,  which  is  a  curiously  one-sided  necropolis, 
the  Welsh  insisting  upon  being  buried  with  their  faces  to  the  east, 
so  that  they  may  be  ready  at  the  great  trumpet-call.  The  humble 
graves  are  neatly  kept ;  some  curiously  paved  with  pebbles,  some 
decorated  with  flowers,  some  with  cut  branches  of  box  stuck  close 
together,  and  others  with  box  planted  densely  and  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  co£Sn.  This  last  is  evidently  esteemed  the  most  recherche 
thing  in  graves. 

They  gaze  and  loiter,  Editha  explaining  all  that  needs  explana- 
tion in  the  rustic  scene.  They  talk  freely,  as  they  talked  the  other 
day  by  the  rushy  margin  of  the  river,  and  it  seems  somehow  to  both 
of  them  that  they  have  been  friends  and  companions  for  a  long  time. 

Herman  finds  himself  talking  of  his  own  feelings,  his  own  his- 
tory ;  sure  sign  that  his  companion  is  sympathetic,  for  he  is  not 
given  to  egotistical  prosings.  He  tells  Editha  of  his  youth,  touch- 
ing lightly  upon  his  struggles,  but  owning  without  reserve  that  he 
has  laboured  for  his  bread. 

'  And  now,  after  pulling  against  the  tide  for  a  goodish  time,  I 
find  myself  at  thirty  in  smooth  water,*  he  says ;  *  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  drift  quietly  with  the  stream  and  keep  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  river,  or,  in  other  words,  make  the  most  and  best  of  my  life.* 

'  But  you  will  go  on  working  ?'  exclaims  Editha  with  a  surprised 
look ;  '  your  ambition  is  not  dead  ?' 

His  only  answer  for  the  moment  is  a  sigh. 

*  Progress  is  a  grand  word,'  he  says  at  last,  '  but  how  few  they 
are  who  have  the  elements  of  progress  in  their  nature  !  To  go  up 
like  a  rocket  and  come  down  like  a  stick  seems  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  human  genius.  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  most  varied  genius 
since  Shakespeare,  is  the  only  man  I  can  think  of  at  this  moment 
whose  power  was  always  growing.* 

*  Was  not  that  because  he  had  an  inexhaustible  ambition,  and 
a  just  and  modest  appreciation  of  his  genius,  and  loved  his  art  for 
its  own  sake,  without  consideration  of  fee  or  reward  ?  For  my  own 
part,  when  people  say  they  are  not  ambitious,  I  always  fancy  they 
mean  that  they  are  idle.' 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  replies  Herman.  *  A  man  may  go  on 
working,  and  work  hard,  in  a  groove,  and  seem  a  pattern  of  indus- 
try, without  any  great  mental  effort.  The  strain  only  comes  when 
he  strives  to  rise  above  his  normal  work.* 

And  then  after  a  pause  he  says  thoughtfully: 

*  I  had  more  ambition  before  my  mother  died.  Any  little  suc- 
cess I  made  was  such  a  delight  to  her.  Every  word  of  praise  given 
to  me  was  to  her  a  pearl  of  price.  Perhaps  if  I  had  some  one  as 
keenly  interested  in  my  future,  I  should  work  harder,  have  nobler  as- 
pirations, be  less  content  with  the  bread-and-cheese  of  literature.* 
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*  You  have  sisters  ;  they  must  be  warmly  interested  in  you.* 

'  A  sister's  interest  is  like  a  draught  of  new  niilk  to  a  thirsty 
traveller — refreshing,  but  not  inspiring.' 

'  I  would  rather  have  Buth's  praise  or  Buth's  interest  than  any- 
one else's/  says  Editha. 

'  Yes,  women  as  a  rule  like  milk-and-water,  but  even  the  soberest 
men  prefer  a  dash  of  alcohol  in  their  drink.' 

They  stroll  down  the  valley  to  the  little  sheltered  nook  near  the 
bridge,  where  the  gipsy  fire  is  blazing  merrily,  and  is  the  cause  of 
much  merriment  in  others.  Tea  is  ready,  but  teacups  are  scarce, 
and  every  one  cannot  be  supplied  at  once.  There  is  the  river  con- 
veniently close,  however,  and  plenty  of  teacloths  in  the  basket ;  so 
the  washing  of  cups  and  saucers  in  the  running  streams  affords  a 
diverting  employment  to  some  of  the  young  ladies  and  one  very 
young  gentleman.  Conspicuous  among  these  skirmishers  are  Mr. 
Petherick's  nieces,  who  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  notice  be- 
yond the  length  of  their  legs  and  the  shortness  of  their  petticoats, 
being  in  that  stage  of  rapid  and  inconvenient  growth  when  frocks 
seem  to  shrink  palpably  day  by  day.  Shrewsbury  cakes,  Polish 
bread,  strawberries,  big  crimson  cherries,  are  fully  appreciated  by 
the  revellers  after  thai  three-mile  walk.  Dewrance,  in  his  character 
of  host  at  this  open-air  banquet,  is  simply  admirable.  The  ladies 
consume  orange  pekoe  in  an  alarming  manner,  like  the  young  woman 
made  famous  by  Sam  Weller.  The  kettle  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  excitement,  and  romantic  young  ladies  feel  that  this  is 
gipsy  life  indeed.  After  tea,  the  younger  and  more  frivolous  of  the 
party  go  and  swing  upon  the  Shaky  Bridge,  to  the  apparent  endanger- 
ment  of  that  frail  fabric  ;  others  wander  away  in  twos  and  threes,  or 
muster  strong  round  Dewrance. 

*  Now,  remember,'  he  says,  as  they  prepare  to  scatter  them- 
selves, '  we  all  meet  here  at  half-past  eight.  We  shall  have  moon- 
light for  our  walk  home.' 

'Delicious!'  gasp  the  young  ladies;  'you  plan  everything  so 
nicely,  Mr.  Dewrance  !' — as  if  he  had  telegraphed  to  some  London 
firm  for  the  moon. 

Herman  and  Editha  climb  the  hill  in  the  foreground.  He  has 
asked  her  to  show  him  the  Boman  earthwork.  The  sunburnt 
sward  is  slippery  as  glass,  save  where  the  bracken  gives  firmer  foot- 
hold. Herman  grasps  Editha's  hand  now  and  then  in  the  slipperiest 
places ;  not  that  she  has  much  need  of  his  assistance,  for  her  foot  is 
fleet  and  firm  as  Atalanta's.  They  reach  the  summit  breathless, 
but  not  weary,  and  have  the  little  mound,  with  its  scooped-out  basin, 
all  to  themselves.  From  this  height  they  survey  the  rest  of  the 
picnickers,  straying  here  and  there ;  the  group  of  admiring  females 
round  Dewrance;  the  two  pastors,  Milner  and  Petherick,  pacing 
soberly  by  the  river. 
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*  Nice  to  feel  oneself  quite  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  !'  ex- 
claims Herman. 

He  examines  the  earthwork^  which  to  the  wisest  of  archseologists 
says  very  little — and  Herman  is  no  archsBologist.  His  mind  is  too 
purely  literary,  too  imaginative  and  poetical  in  its  bent,  to  affect  the 
dry  bones  of  history.  Upon  his  eye  all  that  is  fair  in  the  past  shines 
beautiful  and  glorious  like  -a  picture ;  he  has  no  taste  for  looking  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canvas,  or  for  anatomising  the  bright  and  living 
image  that  charms  his  fancy. 

They  seat  themselves  upon  the  low  bank,  and  watch  the  sunset 
almost  in  silence.  Oorgeously,  in  billows  of  crimson  and  purple, 
sinks  the  golden  round ;  fiery  and  splendid,  like  the  brazen  targe  of 
a  victor  in  the  fight.  Who  should  find  many  words  in  the  presence 
of  that  awful  splendour  ? 

'  Do  you  remember  what  Mirabeau  said  of  the  sun  on  his  death- 
bed T  asks  Herman,  as  the  gleaming  edge  of  the  disk  dips  and 
vanishes  in  a  sea  of  molten  gold.  '  "  If  he  is  not  God,  he  is  His 
cousin-german."  * 

Far  away  stretches  the  undulating  landscape,  gilded  by  that 
western  glory.  A  beautiful  world  verily ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many 
who  prefer  the  shady  side  of  Pall-mall ! 

*  Odd,  isn't  it,'  says  Herman,  reflecting  upon  this  fact,  '  that 
men  can  turn  their  backs  upon  Nature  without  a  sigh,  to  shut  them- 
selves in  houses  like  packing-cases,  and  tramp  stony  pavements,  and 
breathe  sewer-gas,  and — like  it  ?  What  gregarious  animals  we  must 
be,  that  a  crowd  is  so  attractive  to  us  !  A  curious  indication  of  how 
small  a  world  we  possess  in  ourselves  individually.  Such  men  as 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  could  afford  to  inhabit  soli- 
tudes ;  their  crowd  was  within — a  host  of  thoughts  and  fancies  and 
vivid  dreams  that  were  better  company  than  men  and  women.' 

'  You  speak  as  if  you  did  not  care  for  the  country.' 

*  I  care  for  it  intensely — as  a  picture  ;  but  I  doubt  my  capacity 
for  being  happy  out  of  a  great  city.  The  press  and  conflict  of  life 
are  a  necessity  of  my  being.  I  admire  your  fine  old  Priory  and  its 
gardens — full  of  such  a  tender  smiling  peace ;  I  wonder  at  your 
tranquil  even  days,  as  at  a  fable  of  some  enchanted  isle — ^like  Pro- 
spero's  without  Caliban.' 

They  talk  of  many  things.  All  too  soon  it  is  eight  o'clock — a 
quarter  past — twenty  minutes  past — and  they  must  go  down  to  the 
valley  where  Dewrance  is  to  assemble  his  forces. 

Mr.  Petherick  has  driven  Miss  Morcombe  and  his  nieces  in  his 
pony-carriage — a  commodious  rather  than  elegant  vehicle,  which 
carries  any  number,  and  would  move  a  houseful  of  furniture  at  a 
push.  He  is  to  drive  them  back  through  the  moonlit  lanes,  while 
Mr.  Dewrance's  party  wander  over  the  grassy  hill  and  by  the  mys- 
terious path  above  the  mountain  gorge — where  the  fairies  might  hold 
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high  festwals  on  such  nights  as  these^  if  earth  had  not  grown  too 
old  for  them. 

The  Incumbent  of  Lochwithian  has  enjoyed  himself  amazingly, 
and  in  the  fdlness  of  his  heart  is  bent  upon  making  some  retom  of 
hospitality  to  the  Curate. 

*Come  and  lunch  with  me  to-morrow/  he  says  expansively. 
'  We  won*t  call  it  dinner,  for  that  means  ceremony,  and  mine  is 
only  a  bachelor's  box.  You'll  come  with  your  friend,  Mr.  Westray, 
I  hope?' 

'  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  going  back  to  London  to-morrow,* 
replies  Herman  ;   *  but  I  cant  resist  such  a  tempting  invitation.' 

He  has  a  vague  idea  that  in  lunching  with  Mr.  Petherick  he  will 
have  some  chance  of  seeing  Editha  once  more,  before  he  goes  back 
to  that  world  of  action  and  strife  which  knows  her  not. 

He  has  the  privilege  of  handing  her  into  the  pony-carriage,  ad- 
justing her  wraps — for  her  dress  is  thin  and  the  night-dews  falling. 
They  shake  hands,  and  the  pony  trots  away  with  his  load  at  a  com- 
placent jig-jog  pace ;  and  Herman  feels  that  the  night  and  the  land- 
scape have  lost  a  charm. 

He  is  more  thoughtful  than  ever  throughout  the  homeward  walk. 
The  scene  is  mysteriously  lovely  in  the  moonlight — conducive  to 
waking  dreams. 

'I  think  I  ought  to  pack  my  portmanteau,'  he  says  to  himself, 
as  they  enter  the  avenue  of  the  Cambria — ^black  as  the  mouth  of 
Erebus,  save  for  a  shaft  of  moonshine  darting  through  the  pine-tops 
here  and  there.  '  I  feel  curiously  like  falling  in  love.  But  then  I've 
taken  the  disease  so  often,  and  found  myself  so  little  the  worse  for 
it  when  it  was  over !' 

He  does  not  pack  his  portmanteau  to-night. 


Chapter  IV. 

*  Wenn  Z\¥ei  von  eiaander  sobeiden, 
So  geben  sie  sich  die  Haad', 
Uod  faDgen  an  zu  weinen, 
Uad  seufzen  ohno  EnJ. 

Wir  haben  nicht  geweinet, 

Wir  seufzten  nicht  "  Weh  1"  und  •*  Ach  1" 

Die  ThrHaen  und  die  Seufzer, 
Die  kamen  hintemaoh.* 

Mr.  Petherick's  bachelor's  box — a  temporary  abode  which *he 
occupies  pending  the  erection  of  a  vicarage  on  the  prettiest  bit  of 
the  thirty  acres  of  glebe — is  as  cosy  a  little  habitation  as  one  would 
desire  to  find  in  a  day's  journey.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Lochwithian,  sheltered  on  every  side  by  towering  peak 
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or  broad  green  slope  with  wooded  fringe.  Bather  inconvenient 
internally,  perhaps,  looked  at  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  as 
the  bedrooms  have  evidently  been  a  subject  of  minor  importance 
in  the  builder's  plan,  and  the  staircase  an  unconsidered  trifle. 
There  are  two  snug  sitting-rooms,  however,  a  neat  little  doll's- 
house  kitchen,  bow-windows  opening  upon  a  velvet  lawn,  and  a 
shrubbery  of  choicest  conifers,  on  which  a  previous  incumbent  has 
spent  his  substance  and  his  care. 

Mr.  Petherick's  idea  of  a  rough-and-ready  luncheon  is  by  no 
means  discouraging.  A  great  bowl  of  roses  beautifies  the  centre  of 
the  table  ;  snowy  damask,  quaint  old  Swansea  china,  heavy  diamond 
cut-glass,  a  forequarter  of  lamb,  a  ham,  a  pair  of  fowls,  a  silvery 
slab  of  salmon  garnished  with  cucumber,  a  salad,  and  a  few  kick- 
shaws of  confectionery,  form  no  uninviting  picture.  Herefordshire 
cider,  sherry,  and  clfiu*et  are  the  accompaniments  of  the  meal. 

The  gentlemen  have  walked  over  from  Llandrysak,  and  bring 
appetites  sharpened  by  the  clear  mountain  air.  There  is  much  con- 
versation, chiefly  of  matters  ecclesiastical  or  university  reminiscences, 
to  which  Herman  listens,  or  in  which  he  joins  with  a  mild  interest. 
His  attention  is  keener  presently,  when  his  host  begins  to  talk  of 
Editha. 

*  Yes,  she  is  a  lovely  girl,'  says  Mr.  Petherick,  in  reply  to  an 
observation  of  Mr.  Milner's ;  *  lovely  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
I  have  watched  her  growth  as  one  watches  some  beautiful  flower.  I 
never  knew  any  one  in  whom  goodness  and  thoughtfulness  for  others 
was  so  spontaneous  a  quality.  If  I  could  only  see  her  married  to 
the  man  of  my  choice  I  should  be  happy,  for  then  I  should  know 
Lochwithian  would  not  lose  her.' 

'  The  man  of  your  choice  is  a  local  power,  then,  I  conclude  ?' 
remarks  Herman  frigidly,  as  if  this  observation  of  the  Vicar's  were 
in  some  measure  an  afiront. 

'  Yes ;  Vivian  Hetheridge  has  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
county,  and  is  a  generous -hearted,  right  minded  young  fellow  into 
the  bargain.' 

'  Young,  a  landowner,  right-minded,  and  no  doubt  good-looking,' 
says  Herman ;  '  strange  that  a  lady  should  be  indifierent  to  so  much 
excellence!  At  the  West -end  of  London,  now,  Mr.  Hetheridge 
would  be — like  popular  securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange — inquired 
for.' 

Mr.  Petherick  does  not  pursue  the  subject ;  but  that  image  of  a 
wealthy  and  agreeable  suitor  dwells  curiously  in  Herman's  mind. 
He  is  speculating  upon  Mr.  Hetheridge's  virtues  and  Mr.  Hethe- 
ridge's  chances  as  the  gentlemen  stroll  round  the  Vicar's  garden  and 
admire  the  Vicar's  poultry,  which  have  free  warren  under  the  orna- 
mental timber  on  the  lawn. 

Mr.  Milner  asks  to  see  Lochwithian  Church,  whereat  Herman 
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brightens  yisibly.     The  church  is  so  near  the  Priory,  and  there  is 
just  the  possibility  of  their  meeting  Miss  Morcombe. 

*  Yes,  you  really  should  see  the  church,'  he  exclaims  ;  '  it  is  a 
gem.' 

Mr.  Petherick  opens  the  garden-gate ;  they  cross  a  meadow,  and 
find  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  great  green  hill  which  shelters  that 
placid  vale,  where  the  monks  of  old  made  their  home. 

Much  as  he  admires  the  church,  Mr.  Westray  does  not  care 
about  seeing  it  again.  He  stays  outside  with  Dewrance — stays  in 
sight  of  the  Priory  windows,  which  look  down  upon  them  from  above 
the  shmbberied  bank. 

'  I  shall  go  back  to  London  to-morrow,'  says  Herman. 

'  You  have  been  threatening  me  with  that  calamity  for  the  last 
ten  days.  Do  you  mean  to-morrow  in  a  rigid  actual  sense,  or  the 
Shakespearian  to-morrow,  which  "  creeps  on  with  petty  pace  from 
day  to  day,"  and  is  never  overtaken  by  man  ?' 

'  No,  I  really  must  go  back.  I  don't  get  on  with  my  work  in 
these  peaceful  solitudes.  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  I  miss  my  own  particular 
chair,  my  books  of  reference.' 

*  I  understand.  You  can't  write  a  comedy  without  Scribe  and 
Benedix  at  your  elbow.' 

'  My  comedy  has  not  progressed.  However,  I  have  gained  what 
I  wanted — health ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Llandrysak. 
Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Hetheridge  whom  the  Vicar  talks  of?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  met  him.     A  very  good  fellow.' 

'  And  attached  to  Miss  Morcombe  ?' 

*  Positively  adores  her;  carries  the  evidence  of  his  hopeless  con- 
dition upon  him,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.' 

*  And  will  end  by  winning  her,  no  doubt.  The  eternal  fitness  of 
things  is  in  his  favour.' 

The  Curate  shakes  his  head  sagely. 

*  Editha  Morcombe  is  not  a  girl  to  be  governed  by  worldly  con- 
siderations,' he  says. 

'  But  her  education,  her  surroundings,  her  own  bent  of  mind — 
all  fit  her  to  be  a  country-gentleman's  wife.  No  other  union  could 
be  so  in  harmony  with  her  character.  She  would  never  make  a  wo- 
man of  fashion  or  a  woman  of  the  world ;  nor  is  she  adapted  to  mate 
with  a  straggler  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  life.  A  rural  parish  is 
her  natural  sphere.' 

*  Assuredly,'  answers  Dewrance ;  '  your  critical  mind  has  arrived 
at  a  just  estimate  of  her  disposition.' 

Hoofs  come  clattering  down  the  hill.  Herman  and  the  Curate 
look  up  firom  their  station  by  the  churchyard-gate,  and  survey  the 
equestrians — a  lady  on  a  chestnut  horse,  riding  between  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  on  a  deep-chested,  weight-carrying  brown  cob,  and 
a  gentleman  on  a  showy  bay. 

Thzxd  Sssibs,  Vol.  Y.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  M 
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The  middle-aged  gentleman  is  Squire  Morcombe,  and  the  lady 
is  Editha.  The  gentleman  on  the  bay  is  young,  fresh-coloured, 
good-looking,  clad  in  gray  homespun,  and  stoutly  booted.  He  carries 
a  short  hunting-whip,  and  has  the  air  of  being  more  at  home  on 
horseback  than  elsewhere. 

*  That's  young  Hetheridge,'  says  Mr.  Dewrance. 

*  A  sweetly  commonplace  young  man,  with  that  vacuous  expres- 
sion which  friendly  souls  call  an  open  countenance.' 

Editha  and  her  father  see  the  gentlemen  at  the  gate,  and  ride 
up  to  them.     There  is  shaking  of  hands  and  friendly  greeting. 

'  Come  in  and  have  tea,'  says  the  Squire  in  his  hearty  way. 
*  Dewrance,  you've  met  Hetheridge.  Mr.  Westray,  Mr.  Hethe- 
ridge.'  And  then,  bringing  himself  alongside  the  bay,  *  You  must 
have  heard  of  Westray — literary  man — writes  books,  you  know,  and 
what  not.     Very  nice  fellow.' 

Vivian  Hetheridge  has  saluted  the  stranger  stiffly.  He  is  in 
that  stage  of  ficituity  in  which  a  man  sees  a  rival  and  an  enemy  in 
every  other  man ;  and  he  has  heard  Editha  talk  of  this  Westray 
with  a  too-evident  interest. 

They  ride  slowly  up  to  the  porch ;  Herman  walking  at  Editha's 
side,  and  taking  no  more  notice  of  Mr.  Hetheridge  than  if  that 
landed  esquire  had  been  a  groom.  Dewrance  stajrs  behind  to  bring 
the  two  elder  Churchmenp 

'  We  always  have  ^emoon  tea  in  my  sister's  room,*  says  Editha, 
as  she  and  Herman  go  into  the  hall.     *  You  will  not  mind  ?' 

'  Mind  ?  I  should  like  it  of  all  things.  I  want  to  talk  to  your 
fiister  about  her  painting.' 

Editha  leads  the  way  to  that  pretty  sitting-room  on  the  upper 
floor,  Herman  and  Mr.  Hetheridge  following.  The  latter  is  quite  at 
home,  and  is  welcomed  warmly  by  Euth,  who  greets  Herman  cour- 
teously, but  not  effusively. 

'  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  us  all,  Vivian,'  she  says ;  '  it  is  so 
long  since  we  have  seen  you.' 

'  I  have  been  away  for  a  fortnight.  I'm  so  glad  you  missed  me 
— a  little.' 

*  You  may  call  it  very  much  if  you  like.' 

*  And  Editha' — with  a  glance  at  the  young  lady  in  the  riding- 
habit,  who  has  lingered  for  a  minute  or  so  to  rearrange  the  flowers 
on  the  pretty  oval  tea-table  before  running  away  to  change  her  cos- 
tume— '  she  never  misses  any  one.     Too  busy,  I  suppose.' 

*  I  didn't  know  you  were  away,'  replies  Editha  nwvely.  *  I  hope 
you  enjoyed  yourself.' 

^  0  yes.  Tenby,  to  a  man  who  goes  there  twice  a  year,  is  dis- 
tractingly  gay.  I  had  the  charge  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  was 
there  on  duty.' 

Editha  runs  off  to  dress,  leaving  Hennan  seated  by  Miss  Mor- 
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combe's  sofa.  He  begins  to  talk  of  that  copy  of  Vandyke  in  the 
vestry,  and  of  art  in  general,  whereupon  Ruth  forgets  her  prejudices 
and  Tague  apprehensions,  and  is  at  once  interested.  So  few  people 
who  understand  art  ever  come  to  Lochwithian  Priory. 

*  You  know  some  of  the  Academicians  V  she  inquires  wonder- 
ingly,  upon  Herman's  familiar  mention  of  a  great  name. 

*  Yes,  I  know  most  of  the  fellows.' 

'  It  must  be  wonderful  to  live  in  the  midst  of  such  people,'  she 
says,  with  brightening  eyes  ;  *  to  hear  of  famous  pictures  before  they 
are  painted ;  to  know  all  about  great  books  before  they  are  written ; 
to  live  in  the  front  rank  of  intellectual  progress,  instead  of  being 
quite  outside  the  literary  and  artistic  world  as  we  are  here.' 

*  Yes,'  says  Herman,  with  his  languid  air,  *  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Laureate  about  the  relative  values  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness and  life  in  the  city.  And  yet  we  metropolitans  are  poor 
creatures  compared  with  the  children  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Look  at  your  friend  Mr.  Hetheridge,  for  instance' — with  a  glance  at 
Vivian,  who  stands  by  the  farther  window  poking  his  finger  listlessly 
betweefa  the  bars  of  the  little  aviary.  *  What  a  magnificent  animal ! 
Fresh  clear  eye,  deep  chest,  straight  legs— rsound  in  wind  and  limb. 
Litellectual  London  does  not  produce  that  kind  of  thing.' 

*  Mr.  Hetheridge's  physical  superiority  is  his  smallest  claim  to 
your  admiration,'  replies  Ruth  haughtily.  Of  all  who  have  ever  ad- 
mired or  wooed  Editha,  Vivian  is  Ruth's  favourite. 

'  No  doubt.  Men  are  like  horses,  and  where  form  is  faultless 
one  hardly  expects  to  find  vice.  And  destiny  has  placed  Mr.  Hethe- 
ridge in  a  groove  from  which  a  man  can  hardly  get  askew.  Life  is 
no  problem  to  a  country  squire.  Its  lines  are  laid  down  for  him — 
to  be  a  good  son,  a  faithful  husband,  a  judicious  father,  a  kind 
master,  a  liberal  landlord,  a  mild  Conservative,  with  a  dash  of 
Liberalism  to  season  his  speeches  at  public  dinners  and  Eisteddfods  ; 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked — at  Christmas  time,  and  to 
entertain  his  own  class  hospitably  all  the  year  round ;  to  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  ask  the  vicarage  people  to  all  his  dinner- 
parties. What  more  can  Heaven  or  man  demand  from  the  lord  of 
the  soil  ?' 

Editha  reappears,  fresh  and  blooming,  in  her  simple  dinner-dress 
of  gray  silk,  with  ruffles  of  old  Brussels  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists. 
The  two  parsons  follow  a  minute  later,  and  their  party  being  now 
complete — for  the  Squire  despises  feminine  tea-fights — they  all  sit 
down,  a  merry  circle  enough — Mr.  Hetherid/je  having  brightened 
wonderfully  at  Editha's  return. 

He  contrives  to  sit  next  her,  and  helps  in  the  management  of 
the  old-fashioned  silver  kettle,  and  attends  to  the  spirit-lamp.  He 
carries  Ruth's  teacup  to  the  little  table  by  the  sofa,  and  makes 
himself  generally  useful.     The  whole  business  of  the  tea-table  ap- 
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pears  delightful  to  him^  and  he  has  an  air  of  schoolboy  happiness 
essentially  irritating  to  Herman  Westray. 

That  gentleman  contrives  to  enjoy  himself  notwithstanding.  He 
is  gayer  than  Dewrance  has  ever  seen  him ;  and  he  and  Mr.  Milner 
have  the  lion's  share  of  the  conversation,  and  afford  amasement  to 
the  whole  party.  Squire  Hetheridge  sits  silent  when  he  has  nothing 
to  occupy  him  about  teacups  or  kettle,  and  watches  and  listens,  won- 
dering-eyed,  marvelling  how  any  two  men  can  have  so  much  to  say 
as  these  two,  whose  words  jostle  each  other,  whose  promptness  of 
repartee  seems,  to  his  simple  mind,  equal  to  anything  he  has  read  or 
heard  of  world-renowned  jesters. 

It  is  half-past  six  when  the  simple  meal  is  finished ;  and  Dew- 
rance reminds  his  Mend  that  the  dogcart  is  waiting  for  them  at  the 
parsonage. 

*  And  you  really  leave  Llandrysak  to-morrow  ?*  Editha  asks,  as 
she  and  Herman  shake  hands,  with  ever  so  faint  a  tone  of  regret. 

*  Really.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  it  a  positive  engagement 
with  myself — a  point  of  honour  as  it  were,  like  having  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted, or  paying  one's  losses  on  the  Derby — or  I  doubt  if  I  could 
have  nerved  myself  for  the  wrench.' 

*  You  like  the  scenery  so  much  ?' 

*  I  am  absolutely  astonished  at  my  own  capacity  for  admiring 
the  beauties  of  nature.  I  should  not  have  supposed  that  hills  and 
valleys  could  have  so  endeared  themselves  to  me.' 

*  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  quite  in  earnest.' 

*  I  am  only  too  much  in  earnest.' 

They  are  going  down  the  wide  old  staircase  side  by  side,  the 
others  preceding  them,  and  her  hand  hangs  so  near  him  that  he 
longs  to  clasp  it  in  his  own — he  feels  his  fingers  drawn  towards  hers, 
as  if  by  magnetic  attraction. 

'  You  read  German  ?'  he  asks  abruptly. 

*  Yes,'  with  an  inflection  indicative  of  surprise. 

'  Then  you  know  all  about  the  elective  affinities  ?' 
'  That's  some  idea  of  Goethe's,  isn't  it  ?     I  have  only  read  one 
of  his  novels.     I  like  Schiller  so  much  better.' 

*  A  feminine  mistake  ;  women  read  Werther,  and  think  that  is 
the  beginning  and  end  of  Goethe.* 

They  have  lingered  on  the  wide  square  landing,  lighted  dimly  by 
a  stained-glass  window. 

*  Are  you  coming,  Westray?'  shouts  Dewrance  below. 

*  Directly,'  answers  Herman  impatiently.  'I  should  so  like  to 
talk  to  you  of  German  literature,*  he  continues.  *  How  I  wish  there 
were  any  chance  of  your  being  in  town  next  spring  I' 

*  Editha  smiles. 

*  It  is  not  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
scheme  for  a  loop  line  firom  Pen-y-craig  to  Lochwithian.     I  believe 
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papa  is  going  up  to  London  to  attend  committees  and  deputations, 
and  I  don't  exactly  know  what.  He  has  promised  that  if  he  goes 
he  will  take  me.' 

*  And  will  you  promise,  on  your  part,  that  if  you  do  come  you 
will  persuade  Mr.  Morcombe  to  call  upon  me  ?  I  know  most  of  the 
newspaper  people,  and  might  be  of  some  use  to  him.' 

*  I  am  sure  papa  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  again.* 

*  Are  you  coming  ?'  in  despairing  appeal  from  Dewrance. 

'  One  would  suppose  that  dogcart  were  a  special  train.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Morcombe.' 

They  shake  hands,  lingeringly  on  Herman's  part,  and  he  runs 
down-stairs,  Editha  remaining  on  the  landing,  leaning  against  one  of 
the  heraldic  lions.  His  last  upward  glance  shows  him  the  calm 
fair  face,  with  its  frame  of  dark  hair  and  fresh  youthful  bloom. 

Mr.  Morcombe  promises  to  call  at  Herman's  chambers  in  the 
spring,  or  perhaps  even  as  early  as  February,  as  the  railroad  people 
are  anxious  to  get  their  Bill  without  delay.  And  thus  Herman 
Westray  leaves  Lochwithian,  not  altogether  without  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  serious-minded  young  lady  again. 

'  Why  did  you  ask  the  Squire  to  call  upon  you  ?'  growls  Dew- 
rance with  a  discontented  air,  as  they  walk  across  the  meadow,  the 
two  elder  clerics  in  advance,  discoursing  profoundly  upon  glebe.  'You 
say  that  Editha  Morcombe  is  no  wife  for  a  man  of  your  stamp  ?' 

'  Who  talked  of  wives  ?  I  merely  wish  to  be  commonly  civil 
when  the  Squire  comes  to  London.' 

*  Commonly  civil,'  echoes  Dewrance ;  '  I've  seen  curious  results 
come  of  common  civility  in  my  time.' 

They  go  back  to  Mr.  Petherick's  bachelor's  box;  and  being 
pressed  thereto  by  the  hospitable  parson,  smoke  cigars  and  drink 
mild  infusions  of  whisky- and-soda- water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  drive  back  to  Llandrysak  in  the  glow  and  glory  of  sunset,  which 
has  melted  into  moonlight  before  they  arrive  at  the  Cambria. 

Chapter  V. 

*  A  year  divides  us,  love  from  love, 

Though  you  love  now,  though  I  loved  then. 
The  gulf  is  strait,  but  deep  enough  ; 
Who  shall  recross,  who  among  men 
ShaU  cross  again/ 

An  autumnal  evening ;  soft,  gray,  and  misty  in  the  country ; 
thick,  smoky,  damp,  and  disagreeable  in  the  town.  The  last  night 
of  October,  and  the  first  night  of  Herman  Westray's  new  and  original 
comedy.  Hemlock ;  the  opening  night  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's  brand- 
new  theatre,  the  Frivolity — altogether  a  great  night  in  the  dramatic 
world. 

For  the  last  week  or  so  the  critics,  and  those  outside  e^thusi- 
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asts  who  make  it  their  business  to  know  all  about  the  inside  work- 
ings of  their  favourite  theatres,  have  been  dificussing  Mrs.  Brand- 
reth's  future.  She  is  young,  handsome,  popular,  and  almost  univer- 
sally admired.  Of  course  there  are  those  unpleasant  people,  the 
judicious  few,  who  think  her  art  a  shade  too  artificial,  her  beauty 
somewhat  too  sharply  accentuated  by  those  extravagances  of  toilette 
which  astonish  and  delight  the  multitude.  But,  on  the  whole,  Myra 
Brandreth  is  a  favourite  with  the  playgoing  public,  and  it  is  a 
matter  to  be  counted  upon  that  the  Frivolity  stalls  will  fill  nightly, 
and  the  FrivoUty  private  boxes — such  cozy  little  nests  of  velvet  and 
satin — will  go  off  briskly  at  Mr.  Mitchell's.  The  new  theatre  has 
been  discussed  at  West-end  dinner  tables,  with  that  amiable  assump- 
tion of  knowledge  and  unconscious  ignorance  which  distinguish  the 
dramatic  authority  of  polite  life.  The  salaries  Mrs.  Brandreth  is 
to  pay  her  company,  the  cost  of  the  decorations,  the  terms  Mr.  Wes- 
tray  is  to  receive  for  his  play,  have  been  stated  with  an  exactness 
which  passes  current  for  accuracy. 

And  now  the  all-important  night  has  arrived,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eight  the  dainty  little  theatre  is  packed  as  closely  as  if  it  were 
indeed  a  bon-bon  box  filled  with  chocolats  pralines  and  chocolats  a 
la  crime.  The  critics  are  there  in  full  phalanx,  some  of  them  with 
handsome  wives  at  their  elbows  to  assist  them  in  forming  their 
opinions,  or  at  least  to  expound  the  merits  of  Mrs.  Brandreth's 
dresses.  All  these  critical  gentlemen  display  a  lively  interest  in  the 
event  of  the  night,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  gall  may  flow  from 
their  pens  instead  of  honey. 

The  general  public  is  here  in  full  force,  having  paid  its  money, 
eager  for  the  favourite's  triumph ;  but  that  particular  public  of 
literature  and  art,  which  in  many  cases  has  not  paid  for  admittance, 
is  the  most  noticeable.  These  the  general  public  point  out  to  each 
other,  and  whisper  about,  while  the  band  plods  resolutely  through  a 
set  of  German  waltzes,  to  which  nobody  thinks  of  listening. 

The  private  boxes  are  all  full,  in  some  cases  to  repletion ;  pretty 
faces,  bright  dresses,  line  the  theatre.  It  has  been  so  artfully  de- 
signed that  the  gallery,  though  a  fair  place  for  seeing  from,  is 
almost  invisible  to  the  parterre  and  boxes,  being,  as  it  were,  effaced 
by  a  dome  of  gilded  lattice,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  house, 
which  screens  the  sun-burner  and  tempers  its  effulgence.  Above 
this  perforated  dome  there  are  large  skylights  which  open  to  the 
cool  night ;  so  that  in  warm  and  fine  weather  the  Frivolity  may  be 
made  almost  an  open-air  theatre. 

The  one  private  box  which  is  not  well  filled  is  the  stage-box  on 
the  left  of  the  proscenium.  Here  sits  a  gentleman  in  solitary  state — 
a  gentleman  of  about  five-and-thirty — in  fiftultless  evening  dress.  Hia 
hair,  moustache,  and  whiskers  are  of  that  nondescript  colour  which 
it  would  be  flattery  to  call  brown,  mockery  to  describe  as  auburn ; 
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they  are  of  the  hue  of  a  well-preserved  hayrick,  but  are  made  the 
most  of  by  the  barber's  art,  and  are  eyidently  not  unvalued  by  their 
owner.  The  general  expression  of  the  gentleman's  face  is  weary  to 
vacuousness.  His  dull  gray  eye  surveys  the  house,  but  no  warmth 
is  communicated  to  it  by  the  enthusiasm  evident  in  that  expectant 
crowd. 

*  There's  Earlswood,  in  that  stage-box,'  says  Mr.  PoUintory  the 
critic  to  a  brother  of  the  quill ;  '  wonder  how  he  feels  now  that  the 
builder's  bill  has  come  in  ?' 

*  Pshaw  !  a  howling  swell  like  that  thinks  no  more  of  paying  for 
a  theatre  than  you  would  of  settling  for  a  Greenwich  dinner.  He 
has  more  coal-mines  than  I  have  pairs  of  boots.' 

Opera-glasses  are  directed  to  the  soUtary  gentleman  by  this 
time.  It  is  generally  known  that  he  is  Lord  Earlswood,  and  it  is 
known  to  the  esoteric  few  that  Lord  Earlswood*s  money  is  to  pay 
for  the  building  of  the  Frivolity.  Of  course  Mrs.  Brandreth  has 
taken  the  theatre  in  good  faith,  and  will  pay  her  rent,  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  as  punctually  as  quarter-day  comes  round,  and  will 
stand  or  fall  by  her  venture ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  actual  erection 
of  the  theatre  is  Lord  Earlswood's  affair.  The  straw-cdoured 
quilted  satin  ;  the  amethyst-hued  velvet  cushions,  chair  covers,  cur- 
tains ;  the  medallion  portraits  of  Juliet,  Cordelia,  Desdemona,  Rosa- 
lind, Perdita,  Beatrice,  Katherine,  painted  by  Academicians ;  the 
crystal  girandoles  with  clusters  of  parian  candles,  in  which  a  slender 
gas-tube  is  artfully  inserted ;  the  cloak-rooms,  with  their  luxurious 
appliances ;  the  smoking  divan,  opening  upon  a  wide  stone  balcony, 
where  the  smokers  may  sit  on  warm  nights — these,  and  a  hundred 
other  details.  Lord  Earlswood  must  pay  for ;  and  the  British  public 
uses  its  lorgnettes  freely,  and  regards  him  with  a  kind  of  interest,  on 
account  of  his  risk ;  just  as  on  the  turf  the  same  public  is  interested 
in  the  man  who  is  Imown  to  speculate  deeply. 

There  has  been  an  airy  trifle  in  the  way  of  burletta  to  play  the 
audience  in — pretty  girls  with  fresh  young  voices,  well-dressed, 
well-bred  young  men,  and  sparkling  French  music;  but  now  the 
serious  interest,  the  vital  business  of  the  night,  is  to  begin  with  Her- 
man's comedy. 

Hemlock,  a  classical  comedy,  suggested  by  Emile  Augier; 
'  Suggested  is  a  good  word,'  says  Mr.  Hkalper  in  the  stalls  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Phlayer.  *  Of  course  we  know  what  it  is,  La  Cigws 
done  into  modem  slang.' 

Behind  the  scenes  the  excitement  is  feverous,  breathless,  but 
not  noisy ;  sound  and  fury  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  Myra  Brand- 
reth's  theatre.  The  scene-painter  soothes  his  ruflSed  nerves  with 
a  cigar,  in  the  dim  solitude  of  his  painting-room  in  the  Hies,  and 
wonders  whetlior  those  Pompeian  scenes  which  ho  has  laboured  at 
with  so  much  care  and  energy  will  hit  that  uncertain  mark — the  pub- 
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lie  taste.  In  the  wardrobe,  a  bare  and  uninviting  apartment,  also  in 
the  region  of  the  flies,  and  opening  upon  the  gutter  and  parapet  of 
the  building,  Mrs.  Lockstitch  the  costume-maker  and  her  pale-faced 
minions  are  sewing  the  last  bit  of  gold  lace  on  the  last  of  the  ballet 
dresses  ;  w^hile  the  damsel  who  is  to  wear  that  classic  garment  waits 
anxiously  in  the  dressing-room  below,  scantly  clad  in  tight-fitting 
pink  hose,  and  solacing  herself  with  half  a  pint  of  porter  and  a  ham- 
sandwich.  This  opening  night  of  the  theatre  is  an  occasion  on 
which  even  an  honest  little  ballet-girl,  living  on  her  own  salary  and 
helping  mother  to  live  withal,  may  rush  into  the  extravagance  of  an 
'am-sandwich. 

But  excitement  the  most  intense,  because  the  most  suppressed, 
reigns  in  Myra  Brandreth*s  dressing-room — that  exquisite  apartment 
which  focuses  in  one  small  centre  the  costliness  and  taste  of  the 
whole  building.  Lord  Earlswood  has  said  to  the  architect,  '  Let 
the  manageress's  dressing-room  be  as  perfect  as  art  can  make  it. 
Simply  that ;  anything  less  than  that,  and  I  shall  consider  the  house 
a  failure.* 

The  architect  has  obeyed  according  to  his  lights.  Pompadom* 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  with  France  at  her  feet,  acknowledged 
protectress  of  the  arts,  may  have  had  rooms  as  elegant,  but  not 
more  elegant  or  more  costly.  Walls  of  sky-blue  satin  worked  with 
butterflies  and  birds  in  floss-silk — birds  and  butterflies  so  artistic 
that  they  seem  living  creatures  flying  across  a  tropical  sky ;  doors 
veneered  with  ivory,  mantelpiece  of  Sevres,  ceiling  painted  with 
birds  and  butterflies  such  as  flit  across  the  satin  walls,  chairs  and 
couches  marvels  of  luxury,  toilet-table  the  crowning  wonder  of  all, 
entirely  of  ivory  and  silver. 

Myra  Brandreth  stands  before  the  cheval-glass,  dressed  for  her 
part.  The  long  straight  robe  of  white  cashmere  becomes  her  slender 
figure  to  perfection ;  each  round  slim  arm  is  clasped  with  a  golden 
serpent,  and  a  golden  serpent  encircles  her  chestnut  hair.  These 
are  her  sole  ornaments. 

In  an  easy-chair  by  the  fireplace  sits  Herman  Westray,  who  has 
just  been  admitted  to  an  audience,  being  altogether  a  privileged 
person  this  evening.  He  sees  the  room  for  the  first  time  to-night, 
and  has  been  warm  in  his  commendation. 

'  The  Queen  of  Sheba  could  have  had  nothing  better,'  he  says. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  shrugs  her  slim  shoulders  with  a  deprecating  air. 

*  How  much  more  useful  the  money  this  room  cost  would  have 
been  in  Consols  !'  she  replies. 

'  No  doubt ;  but  a  man  of  Earlswood's  stamp  likes  spending 
money,  not  giving  it  away.  This  room  will  be  talked  about  at  the 
clubs.  A  few  thousands  invested  in  your  name  would  bring  him  no 
renown,  though  the  gift  of  such  a  sum  might  be  only  an  appropriate 
tribute  to  your  genius.' 
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Myra's  dark  eyes  flash  upon  him  angrily  for  a  moment,  and  then 
grow  grave  even  to  gloom. 

*  I  suppose  I  shall  be  talked  of  at  the  clubs  as  well  as  the  theatre,' 
she  says  moodily,  looking  down,  as  her  deft  hand  arranges  the  folds 
of  her  cashmere  drapery. 

*  That  goes  without  saying.  You  did  not  expect  to  escape  when 
Tou  allowed  Earlswood  to  build  a  theatre  for  you  ?' 

*  Lord  Earlswood  built  this  house  as  a  speculation.' 

*  No  doubt — as  a  speculation.' 

'  It  was  not  my  fault  that  he  squandered  thousands  upon  this 
foolish  room.  I  told  him  that  all  I  wanted  was  space  and  venti- 
lation,  and  to  be  tolerably  near  the  stages  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say  that  his  answer  was  that  of  a  gentleman.  "  You  are  to  pay 
me  rent  for  the  theatre,"  he  said;  '*  that  is  a  matter  of  business, 
and  I  shall  gladly  accept  any  suggestions  you  may  make ;  but  your 
dressing-room  is  to  be  a  present  from  me  to  you,  and  you  must 
allow  me  to  gratify  my  own  taste."  ' 

*  Very  nice  of  his  lordship.  The  dressing-room  is  a  capital  ad- 
vertisement for  the  theatre.  I  don't  think  you  need  grumble  about 
it.  And  now,  honestly,  do  you  feel  that  you  are  going  to  make  a 
success  ?' 

*  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  break  down.  My  head  is  burning, 
and  my  hands  are  like  ice.' 

She  gives  him  her  small  thin  hand,  stone  cold  and  trembling. 
'  You'll  do,'  he  answers  decisively.     *  The  piece  will  be  a  hit.' 
He  knows  that  with  her  nervous  highly-strung  nature  she  is  sure 
to  be  greatest  when  she  suffers  most. 

*  Keep  yourself  quiet,'  he  says  kindly.  '  I  shall  go  round  to  the 
stalls,  and  not  stir  till  the  cm*tain  drops.  I  have  not  the  faintest 
fear  of  the  result.' 

*  Say  one  kind  word  to  me,  Herman,  before  you  go,'  she  pleads, 
with  tenderest,  saddest  beseechment  in  her  tones. 

He  comes  to  her  slowly,  takes  the  small  smoothly-braided  head 
between  his  hands,  and  kisses  her  forehead.  So  might  brother  or 
father  have  kissed  her  in  some  solemn  crisis  of  her  life.  He  is  so 
utterly  an  artist  that  this  hazard  of  success  or  non-success  to-night 
seefiis  to  him  a  solemn  crisis. 

*  God  bless  you,  Myra!  Be  sure  of  triumph — I  see  the  forecast 
of  it  shining  in  your  eyes.  Let  my  play  succeed,  and  Earlswood's 
speculation — fail.' 

That  earnest  look  of  his,  straight  into  the  bright  dark  eyes,  ex- 
plains the  hidden  significance  of  his  speech.  When  he  is  gone, 
Myra  Brandreth  looks  round  the  room  with  a  slow  deliberate  survey, 
scornful  abnost  to  loathing. 

*  Does  he  think  I  am  to  be  bought  with  ivory  and  Sevres  ?'  she 
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The  Libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  two  Universities 
may  be  said  almost  to  absorb  the  treasures  of  books  and  mss.  of  Eng- 
land. All  three  are,  in  the  highest  sense,  national,  although  the 
first  only  is  subject  directly  to  imperial  control.  Each  boasts  its  own 
especial  nuggets;  but  were  you  to  contrast  the  worth  of  each,  it  may 
be  that  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  would  be  held  equivalent  in 
some,  though  not  in  all,  respects  to  its  gigantic  London  rival,  which 
has  been  founded  and  fostered  by  the  State. 

The  future,  therefore,  of  the  great  Oxford  library,  which  comprises 
more  than  850,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  mss.  of  priceless  value,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  not  more  to  the 
ancient  and  honourable  University  which  enjoys  its  use,  than  to 
the  English-speaking  races  and  the  civilised  world.  Its  growth  has 
been  so  marvellous  (partly  owing  to  liberal  donations  firom  individuals, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  privilege,  originally  acquired  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  year  1610,  of  a  right  to  a  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  England)  as  wholly  to  have  outstripped  the  ability  of  its 
oflficers  to  find  house-room  sufficient  in  the  ancient  quadrangle  erected 
by  its  founder.  Hence  by  common  consent  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  adopt  one  of  two  courses :  either  to  remodel  and  enlarge  the 
existing  buildings,  or  to  erect  a  modem  Bodleian  Library  on  an 
entirely  new  site,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  will  provide  for  its  probable 
requirements  during  the  next  three  or  more  generations.  We  will 
discuss  each  of  these  problems  in  detail. 

The  origin  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Whether  as  a  mere  school  it  may  be  said  to  have  existed  previous  to 
the  age  of  Alfred  the  Great  is  a  question  for  the  imagination  rather 
than  for  the  decision  of  antiquaries.  It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
that  simultaneously  with  its  rise  as  an  institution  of  European  repu- 
tation a  public  Ubrary  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  necessity. 
Before,  and  indeed  for  a  long  time  after,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  no  doubt  oral  instruction,  aided  by  memoria  technical  was 
the  popular  and  recognised  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  Never- 
theless, manuscripts  must  have  been  highly  esteemed,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  may  have  been  considered  essentials  by  way  of  text-books. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  the  earliest  record  we  possess  of  such  a 
library  having  been  created  fixes  its  date  as  late  as  the  year  1480. 
In  that  year  the  famous  Divinity  School,  celebrated  in  subsequent 
history  as  the  Parliament  House  of  Charles  L,  was  erected  princi- 
pally at  the  charges  of  good  Duke  Humphrey.     Above  the  vaulted 
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roof  of  this  arena  for  theological  disputation  rose  a  long  room  ^euit- 
able  for  a  library.  Thither  were  at  once  collected  what  books  and 
MSB.  the  UnivOTsity  then  possessed,  Dnke  Humphrey  himself  adding 
largely  to  the  stock.  Prom  its  connection  with  the  Divinity  School 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  general  character  of  this  library  subserved 
the  needs  of  theology,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  aid  those  students 
who  were  ambitious  of  attaining  to  degrees  in  that  faculty.  This 
conclusion  is  farther  established  by  the  fact  of  these  priceless  trea- 
sures of  mediaeval  labour  and  thought  having  been  later  on  sacrificed 
to  the  crass  fanaticism  of  the  Reformers.  In  this  age  of  toleration 
it  seems  to  us  hardly  credible  that  the  disciples  of  scholars  like  Peter 
Martyr  and  Bucer  should  have  succeeded  in  so  stripping  its  shelves, 
that  before  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  not  one  single  volume  remained ; 
whilst  the  regenerated  University,  to  finish  the  work  of  destruction, 
pulled  down  the  book-shelves  and  seats  and  sold  them !  It  is 
strange  to  find  a  learned  body  proposing  to  silence  its  opponents  by 
burning  their  works.  When  the  Caliph  Omar  was  entreated  to  spare 
the  library  at  Alexandria,  he  floored  his  petitioners  with  a  dilemma, 
which  would  have  been  perfect  if  only  it  had  contained  a  complete  set 
of  alternatives.  *If,'  said  he,  'these  books  are  agreeable  to  the 
Koran,  they  are  superfluous ;  if  the  contrary,  they  are  wicked.  But 
as  they  must  be  either  agreeable  or  contrary  to  the  Koran,  it  follows 
that  they  are  either  superfluous  or  wicked.  Ergo,  I  shall  burn  them.* 
And  so  he  did.  The  University  of  Oxford,  however,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Geneva,  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  to  the  plausible  logic 
of  the  barbarian  Caliph.  It  would  appear  to  have  argued,  '  These 
books  are  hateful ;  therefore,  away  with  them.' 

Puritanism,  however,  of  this  savage  type  could  not  possibly 
flourish  for  long  among  gentlemen,  still  less  among  students.  With 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  revolt  began  in  Oxford,  and  by  the 
reign  of  James  I.  the  dons  of  the  University  were  heartily  ashamed 
of  the  blind  zeal  and  extravagant  excesses  of  their  predecessors.  A 
university  without  books  must  have  appeared  to  their  minds  as  some- 
thing lower  than  a  paradox.  When,  therefore,  Thomas  Bodley,  a 
Pellow  of  Merton  College  and  a  gentleman  of  some  property,  took  the 
initiative  in  endeavouring  to  reestablish  the  university  library,  his 
efforts  were  seconded  by  donations  of  books  amounting  to  2000 ;  and 
thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  an  institution  which  is  already  the 
wonder  of  the  world. 

Before  alluding  to  the  provision  made  by  this  munificent  founder 
for  the  then,  and  the  future,  library,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  at 
present  it  is  generally  understood  that,  owing  to  want  of  space,  the 
curators  of  the  Bodleian  do  not  exercise  their  right  of  demanding  a 
copy  of  every  printed  work,  except  when  such  work  appears,  according 
to  their  notions,  Ukely  to  suit  the  library.  And  farther,  the  curators 
being  almost  invariably  clerics,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  in  thus 
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making  a  selection  they  may  be  biassed  against  popular  literature ; 
and  hence  that  the  fiiture  student  of  the  Victorian  era,  as  it  is,  will 
not  find  adequate  data  in  the  files  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  as 
well  as  in  publications,  which,  if  not  creditable  to  English  intelligence, 
exist,  and  firom  their  circulation  are  representative  of  the  mind  of  a 
large  class  of  society.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  British  Museum 
undertakes  the  special  fdnction  of  preserving  this  kind  of  literature. 
But  granting  this,  it  is  still  questionable  how  far  a  purely  discretion- 
ary power  can  be  exercised  beneficially  by  a  body  of  men  naturally 
enough  prepossessed  against  much  which  is  educating  the  people  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  very  influence,  is  deserving  of 
recognition.  This,  however,  par  parentheae ;  for  apart  from  the  above 
consideration  it  is  obvious  that  the  library  needs  additional  space. 
Whole  cellars,  it  is  reported,  are  filled  with  books  and  pamphlets. 
A  picture-gallery  has  usurped  a  portion  of  the  library ;  whilst,  to 
add  to  a  catalogue  of  ills,  the  building  itself  is  not  only  not  fireproof, 
but  is  farther  fitted  throughout  with  old  crumbling  oak,  which  would 
bum  like  tinder.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  therefore,  above  stated, 
common  sense  would  seem  to  incline  to  a  proposal  to  remove  the 
850,000  volumes  bodily  to  a  new  and  spacious  building,  which  shall 
be  fireproof,  and  replete  with  every  convenience  both  for  the  staflf 
of  librarians  and  for  the  readers. 

Before  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  course  of  action,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  the  arguments  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  present 
building.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  original  idea  was  to  resuscitate  the 
old  library  over  the  Divinity  School,  adjoining  which  were,  and  are, 
the  other  Schools,  or  examination-rooms  of  the  University.  Hence  in 
erecting  additional  stories  over  the  existing  academical  buildings  he 
contrived,  unwittingly  as  regards  consequences,  to  muddle  together 
the  Convocation  House,  or  academical  parliament,  where  questions 
affecting  university  legislature  are  promulgated  and  debated;  the 
Schools,  where  students  are  examined  and  musical  exercises  per^ 
formed  ;  and  the  Library.  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  Convoca- 
tion House  and  Schools  occupy  the  ground  floor ;  the  cellarage  and 
the  higher  stories  being  devoted  to  the  library.  Probably  neither 
Bodley  nor  his  royal  patron  ever  dreamt  of  the  amazing  proportions 
whereunto  the  library  would  grow.  We  have,  however,  to-day 
to  accommodate  the  results  of  their  liberal,  yet  cramped,  imagin- 
ations to  the  logic  of  facts.  Hence,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
decided  to  retain  Bodley's  building  for  Bodley's  Library,  it  would 
be  essential  that  the  entire  area  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
library,  and  the  library  alone.  The  examiners  would  rejoice, 
no  doubt,  to  quit  the  present  mediaevally  uncomfortable  Schools; 
whilst  the  academical  palaver  could  as  well,  or  better,  be  held 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  a  noble  building,  which  is  now  used 
on  the  average  about  four  times  in  the  course  of  twelve  months. 
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Inasmuch  as  both  a  site  and  fiinds  are  ready  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  new  Schools  on  an  anti-rheumatic  and  anti-catarrhal  principle, 
we  meet  with  no  difl&culty  so  fiar.  There  is  not  over-much  of  senti- 
ment attaching  to  the  ancient  ^  Cockpit/  as  one  of  the  examination- 
rooms  has  been  nicknamed;  nor  is  the  music  school  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  compositions  of  successful  sciolism. 
The  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  the  professor  who  has 
laboured  so  nobly  for  the  cause  of  musical  art,  would  probably  resign 
this  temple  of  discord  without  a  sigh  ;  whilst  he  would  have  a  right 
to  insist,  should  new  Schools  be  erected,  on  a  room  being  provided 
for  his  faculty  both  adequate  in  size  and  constructed  on  recognised 
acoustical  principles. 

There  remain,  however,  two  grave  practical  objections  against 
retaining  the  Bodleian  in  its  present  position. 

First.  Supposing  that  the  entire  area  of  the  quadrangle  were 
roofed  in  with  glass,  and  thebase  thereof  properly  floored,  even  then 
the  additional  space  afforded  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
present  and  prospective  requirements  of  the  library.  It  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  enlarge  the  existing  buildings ;  and  this, 
though  not  impossible  to  effect,  is  fraught,  we  admit,  with  some 
difficulty.  For  to  the  south  and  east  the  Bodleian  is  bounded  by  a 
roadway,  and  on  the  west  by  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  Exeter 
College.  On  the  north-east  side,  however,  there  exists  an  unoccu- 
pied space  between  the  wall  of  the  library  and  a  building  known 
as  *  the  Old  Clarendon,*  having  in  fact  been  built  by  Hyde,  Lord 
Clarendon,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  sale  of  his  well-known  work,  the 
History  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  as  a  printing-house.  The  Claren- 
don Press,  however,  thirty  years  ago  moved  to  larger  premises  in  the 
suburbs,  and  this  building  has  since  been  used  for  all  sorts  of  odd 
purposes — as  an  office  for  the  Registrar  of  the  University ;  as  a 
depository  for  the  drawings  and  models  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society;  as  the  head-quarters  of  unattached  students.  The  old 
Clarendon  might,  therefore,  either  be  totally  demolished  or  might  be 
incorporated  in  a  new  quadrangle,  the  south  side  whereof  would  be 
formed  by  the  old  Bodleian ;  the  west  would  face  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre ;  the  east,  Hertford  College ;  and  the  north,  the  Broad- 
street.  Then,  by  removing  the  Bodleian  picture-gallery  to  its  pro- 
per situation  at  the  Randolph  and  Taylor  Institution,  which  enjoys 
the  presidency  and  supervision  of  Professor  Ruskin,  accommodation 
would  be  afforded  for  at  least  600,000  volumes,  Le,  150,000  volumes 
in  excess  of  the  number  now  on  the  shelves  or  in  the  cellars. 

So  fjEu:  the  crux  of  housing  the  books  and  mss.  maybe  considered 
as  met.  But  a  farther  question  lies  in  the  background,  viz.  Can 
the  ancient  Bodleian  buildings,  by  any  stretch  of  art,  be  rendered 
fireproof  ?  The  importance  of  this  query  cannot  be  overrated.  It 
is  true  that  the  curators  have  placed  an  embargo  on  fire  within 
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their  four  walls ;  whence  the  utility  of  the  institution  during  the 
winter  months  is  materially  lessened.  But  no  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  can  prevent  a  casual  visitor  from  dropping  a 
fusee  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  by 
completely  gutting  the  Bodleian  range  of  buildings  they  might  be 
made  fireproof — a  proposition,  however,  which  rests  at  present  on 
mere  supposition.  Yet  upon  the  accuracy  or  falsity  of  this  depends 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  retaining  the  present  premises  as  a  re- 
pository for  books  which,  if  burnt,  could  not  be  replaced ;  for  mss. 
which  we  could  as  ill  spare  as  the  Homeric  poems  or  the  writings 
of  Augustine. 

There  remains  one  additional  advantage,  which  it  is  but  fair  to 
notice,  in  favour  of  retaining  the  ancient  and  time-honoured  site, 
viz.  that  almost  contiguous  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  stands  the 
Radcliffe  Library,  which,  now  that  its  volumes  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  Museum,  affords  an  unrivalled  reading-room. 
The  two  library  buildings  might  easily  be  connected,  and  thereby  the 
Bodleian  would  obtain  a  permanent  adjunct  of  such  dimensions  and 
convenience  as  could  not  be  supplied  at  a  less  cost  than  at  least 
40,000{.,  an  item  sufficiently  large  to  be  worthy  the  consideration 
even  of  the  most  opulent  of  universities. 

The  alternative,  as  was  stated  above,  of  thus  altering,  rehabili- 
tating, and  enlarging  the  Bodleian  as  it  stands,  is  to  remove  the 
books  bodily  to  a  new  library.  That  this  plan  finds  greater  favour 
among  the  Oxford  residents  than  in  the  world  outside  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  surprising,  and  it  would  certainly  go  to  prove 
that  the  mediaeval  sentimentalism,  which  professed  an  exaggerated 
reverence  for  antiquity,  is  dying  out.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the 
case,  and  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  has  actually,  at  the  request 
of  a  Committee  of  Congregation,  issued  a  report  on  the  various  sites 
in  and  around  Oxford  which  would  prove  more  or  less  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  library  on  a  colossal  scale.  Of  the  sites  he 
has  suggested  one  alone,  viz.  that  in  Broad-street,  would  appear 
sufficiently  central ;  and  this  site  could  only  be  acquired  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it  would  involve  the  deportation  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  entire  street,  and  would,  moreover,  involve  a  bill  for  com- 
pensation, such  as  might  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  its  acquisition. 

The  question  is  therefore,  on  all  sides,  hemmed  in  with  difficulties. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  determined,  as  a  matter  of  prudence 
and  propriety,  to  abandon  Bodley's  quadrangle  to  the  rats,  the  bats, 
and  the  examiners,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  the  library  will  be  moved 
to  some  site  in  the  suburbs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  one- 
half  of  the  colleges.  Apart  fix>m  this  serious  drawback,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  books  will  bo  effectually  insured  against  the  re- 
motest risk  of  fire ;  a  boon  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  removal  takes  place,  but  the  library 
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enlarges  itself  to  the  north  by  an  additional  quadrangle,  and  to  the 
south  by  the  absorption  of  the  Radcliffe,  then  the  question  of  its 
possible  ignition  has  to  be  faced,  and,  moreover,  the  University  will 
be  compelled  to  expend  some  30,000Z.  in  the  erection  of  new  Schools 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  altering  the  library  itself.  In  either  event, 
therefore,  the  University  must  be  prepared  to  lay  out  a  sum  which 
may  run  up  to  six  figures.  As  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment — an  emo- 
tion which  cannot  well  be  eliminated  from  the  consideration  of  a 
chiuige,  to  an  Oxford  mind,  equivalent  to  the  removal  of  St.  Paul's 
or  Westminster  Abbey — as  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment,  then,  it  may 
be  aflSrmed  that  most  lovers  of  the  University  would  prefer  to  let  the 
venerable  landmark  stand.  Probably  no  one  comer  of  old  England 
affords  to  the  intelligent  American  so  sublime  a  sensation  as  this 
same  Bodleian  Library  of  ours.  The  mediaBval  oak-beams  of  grand 
magnitude,  quaintly  illuminated;  the  ancient  volumes  clad  in  parch- 
ment, and  iron  or  brass  bound ;  the  curious  little  cupboards  wherein 
a  reader  may  hide  himself  from  the  world ;  the  gorgeous  manuscripts, 
bedecked  and  bordered  by  monkish  art ;  the  cases  of  curiosities,  in- 
cluding Guy  Fawkes*  lantern  and  Queen  Bess's  copy-book ;  nay 
more,  athousand  relics,  each  bearing  its  own  historical  tale — all  these 
appear  as  so  many  photographs  of  the  giant  past.  You  may  change 
all  this ;  but  you  will  for  ever  destroy  its  weird  poetry.  The  old 
volumes  of  the  date  of  Caxton  will  look  strangely  out  of  place  in 
some  spic  and  span,  brand-new,  semi-maniacal  specimen  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  future. 

In  expressing  a  warm  hope  that  this  desecration  may  prove  to 
be  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  assuredly  undesirable,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  advert  to  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the  extraordinary  arrangements 
— miscalled  reform — perpetrated  by  the  last  University  Commission, 
the  Senate  or  Congregation  of  the  University  is  composed  mainly  of 
young  gentlemen  whose  ages  vary  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-five,  and 
farther,  that  in  order  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  becoming  fellows  and 
tutors,  these  young  parties  have  been  compelled  to  sharpen  their 
wits  to  something  approaching  a  vanishing  point.  Hence  it  is  quite 
on  the  cards  that  the  raw  riers  of  the  University  may  perpetrate 
something  eccentric  or  inane  in  legislating  for  the  Bodleian  Library; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  distinguished 
majority  of  the  Upper  House^  and  the  still  more  illustrious  minority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  boast  their  former  connection  with 
Oxford,  including  nine-tenths  of  the  late  and  three-fourths  of  the 
present  Cabinet^  will  induce  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  should  any 
scheme  of  the  type  of  the  new  Museum  be  attempted  to  be  foisted 
on  the  University  and  on  the  nation. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  this  brief  notice  of  the  Oxford 
library  without  alluding,  however  briefly,  to  its  internal  organisation, 
which  needs,  in  some  respects,  recasting,  if  not  reforming.     The 
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goveming  body  of  the  institution  is  selected  from  the  heads  of 
houses,  professors,  and  tutors;  but  the  real  motive -power  is  the 
head  librarian,  who  by  long  experience  must  be  regarded  as  fitted 
for  the  post  he  holds.  This  gentleman  is  assisted  by  a  brace  of 
sub-librarians,  and  a  large  body  of  assistants  the  majority  of  whom 
are  shamefully  underpaid.  But  the  radical  error  is,  that  ability  and 
industry  in  the  subordinates  are  seldom  or  never  rewarded  by  pro- 
motion. The  prizes  of  the  institution,  viz.  the  posts  of  sub-librarian, 
when  vacant,  are  commonly  jobbed  away  to  some  fellow  who  happens 
to  be  a  Mend  of  the  existing  Vice-chancellor,  and  who  brings  with 
him  neither  antiquarian  knowledge  nor  acquaintance  with  the  routine 
of  the  library.  The  public,  some  years  ago,  stood  aghast  at  the 
pitiful  trickery  which  endeavoured  to  jockey  so  eminent  a  man  as 
the  late  Mr.  Hackman  out  of  one  of  these  small  appointments,  after 
thirty  years'  service  as  a  subordinate.  This  affair  assumed  an  even 
darker  complexion  because  Mr.  Hackman  happened  to  be  the  only 
linguist  on  the  staff,  and  the  Bodleian  is  much  frequented  by  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  who  are  not  always  acquainted  with  colloquial 
English.  It  may  be  added  also,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  sub- 
librarian who  is  sufficiently  conversant  with  mediaeval  literature  to 
be  able  to  puzzle  out  a  page  of  black-letter,  and  that  therefore  the 
real  work  of  the  institution  devolves  upon  the  subs,  who  ought,  in 
common  justice,  both  at  starting  to  be  adequately  salaried,  and 
to  enjoy,  after  the  expenditure  of  the  best  years  of  life,  not  merely 
starvation  allowance,  but  a  decent  competency,  whether  the  empty 
name  of  sub-librarian  be  attached  to  it  or  not. 

The  report  of  the  recent  Commission  proves  that  the  University 
is  sufficiently  wealthy  to  act  equitably,  if  not  liberally.  But  in  Ox- 
ford there  has  been,  and  there  still  continues  to  be,  a  most  ungentle- 
manly  and  ungenerous  jealousy  of  aU  persons  holding  college  or 
university  appointments  who  do  not  happen  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
fellows  of  colleges.  Birth,  education,  connections,  intelligence,  man- 
ners, ability,  ay,  even  the  highest  special  qualifications,  all  go  for 
nothing,  if  the  holder  does  not  chance  to  have  been  pitchforked  into 
a  senior  common  room  by  interest  or  grind  whilst  yet  perhaps  a 
mere  boy.  This  might  be  tolerable  if  the  champions  of  competition 
were  in  the  habit  of  conferring  honour  on  the  place  by  their  genius. 
It  stands  on  record  that  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  competitive  system, 
the  highest  measure  of  these  highest  men,  has  been  gibbeted  by 
the  foremost  writer  of  the  age  as  a  'social  parasite;'  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  insects  of  the  same  type,  though  of  lesser  magnitude, 
may  be  discovered  aU  over  the  floor  of  the  Congregation  House.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  contrive  utterly  to  devastate  the 
Bodleian  Library. 

OOHPTON  BEADE,  M.A. 
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AFTER  THE  BALL 


The  last  waltz  is  over,  the  last  gnest  has  fled, 
The  last  tender  whisper  at  parting  been  said ; 
The  echoes  of  masic  have  died  on  the  night, 
And  the  morning-tide  comes  with  its  rosiest  light. 
The  queen  of  the  ballroom  has  flown  to  her  nest ; 
The  sweet  eyes  are  closed ;   and  one  hand  on  her  breast 
Lies  light  like  a  lily ;  her  bright  hair  out-streams 
On  the  lace  of  the  pillow ;  say,  what  are  her  dreams  ? 

Her  dreams  are  of  triumphs — the  power  of  her  glance — 

Again  she  whirls  on  in  the  rapturous  dance  ; 

The  lashes  sweep  down  o'er  the  exquisite  eyes, 

As  she  murmurs  the  sweetest  of  low-toned  replies. 

Her  face  flushes  warm,  and  the  perfect  lips  seem 

To  woo  to  the  kisses  that  come  in  the  dream. 

But  even  in  dreams  she  is  pitiless  now. 

And  her  hes^rt  is  as  cold  as  the  gems  on  her  brow. 

Love  tenderly  whispers,  but  whispers  in  vain  ; 
Her  thoughts  are  of  triumph  ;  she'll  conquer  again. 
And  men  will  be  won  by  her  hair's  glancing  gold. 
Though  her  sway  is  as  baleful  as  Circe's  of  old. 
Ah,  lady,  bethink  thee,  when  years  have  flown  by. 
And  colours  of  sunset  are  red  in  life's  sky. 
You  may  wish  for  one  heart  that  you  now  hold  in  thrall ; 
So  let  Eros  be  counsellor — after  the  ball. 

H.  SAVILE  CLARKE. 


Thibd  Ssbixs.  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  N 
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MR.  IRVING  IN  '  HAMLET' 


It  is  many  a  year  since  any  event  connected  with  the  stage  has 
called  to  itself  so  much  of  the  general  attention  as  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Irving,  for  the  first  time  in  London,  as  Hamlet.  For  the  few 
days  immediately  preceding  the  event  it  was  as  inevitahle  a  topic  of 
all  casual  gatherings,  in  drawing-room,  cluh,  or  railway  carriage,  as 
the  weather,  and  for  a  time  shared  the  honours  of  public  interest  with 
the  winner  of  the  last  race  or  the  favourite  of  the  next.  Since  the 
great  ordeal  of  the  first  night  the  performance  itself  has  furnished 
the  material  of  many  a  debate  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and 
new  school  among  judges  and  adepts ;  has  been  the  fruitful  theme 
of  the  professed  criticism  of  the  press  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land ;  and  among  grave  and  gay,  the  serious  and  the 
mundane,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  has  begotten  a  common  consent  of 
thought  and  speech,  such  as  it  would  have  been  hard  to  credit  as 
the  probable  result  of  any  incident  of  theatrical  history  in  these 
days,  when  a  general  indifference  seemed  to  have  united  the  old 
hostile  factions  pi  stage  haters  and  stage  enthusiasts.  But  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  polemical  pamphlet  on  the  Vatican  decrees,  Mr.  Irving's 
Hamlet  would  have  been  the  sole  and  all- engrossing  topic  of  the 
month  just  elapsed.  If  for  no  other  reason,  therefore,  the  subject 
claims  some  attention  in  these  pages. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  unusual  prominence  assumed 
by  an  event  that  might  seem  calculated,  at  first  sight,  to  inspire  but 
A  limited  amount  of  interest  or  curiosity,  and  that  only  in  the  special 
sphere  of  its  occurrence — the  world  of  plays  and  playgoing.  One 
of  these,  and  an  important  one,  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don exclusively,  though  in  such  a  matter  the  exclusiveness  is  rather 
nominal  than  real.  Mr.  Irving  claims  from  us  Londoners  an  espe- 
cial favour  and  patronage,  inasmuch  as  he  has  clomb  the  ladder, 
whereof  we  see  him  now  at  the  top — every  roundel  of  it — beneath 
our  very  eyes,  and  accompanied  at  each  upward  step  by  our  applause 
And  encouragement.  We  have  seen  his  'prentice  hand  grow  in 
cunning,  become  more  dexterous  and  supple  at  every  fresh  effort, 
until  year  by  year  its  deftness  waxed  to  mastership,  and  the  long 
.and  arduous  travel  of  art,  swallowing  up  lustrums  of  our  short  life 
ere  it  bring  us  any  way  on  the  journey,  had  brought  him  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  temple  that  crowns  the  hill  of  fame.  London  has 
been  his  art  cradle,  and  we  have  been  sponsors  for  the  babe.  Now 
that  he  has  felt  himself  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  Hamlet,  it  has 
been  Uke  the  assumption  of  the  virile  toga,  or,  not  to  speak  it  pro- 
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fanely,  a  confirmation  of  his  vicarious  vows,  and  therefore  an  occa- 
sion of,  as  it  were,  high-day  celebration.  Dramatically  speaking, 
Mr.  Irving  has  come  of  age,  and  we  have  been  and  are  feasting  his 
artistic  majority. 

Hamlet  has,  moreover,  a  hold  over  all  educated  minds  in  the 
country ;  it  soars  above  all  prejudices  and  persuasions,  creeds  and 
classes ;  it  is  a  religion  in  itself,  and  one  of  universal  acceptance. 
It  is  a  monument  that  commemorates  the  unity  of  our  common 
nature,  and  on  it  might  be  inscribed  the  words  of  him  Ihat  raised 
it,  and  which  it  so  energetically  illustrates — *  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.'  The  advent  of  a  new  representative 
of  a  character  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  epitome 
of  humanity  is  like  something  that  affects  the  realm,  and  the  news 
of  it  is  promulgated  where  for  the  most  part  theatres  are  but  dimly 
recognised,  and  an  actor  is  *  a  thing  of  naught.*  The  boundaries 
of  what  is  called  the  theatrical  world  are  for  a  time  indefinitely  en- 
larged ;  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  enactments  of  the  stage  and 
ears  open  to  its  utterances  that  were  before  blind  as  bats  to  its  most 
dazzling  spectacles,  deaf  as  adders  to  its  most  charmed  discourse. 
When  an  actor,  therefore,  who  had  made  himself  already  a  name  of 
valid  currency  in  the  popular  ear,  now  stamped  his  repute,  as  it  were, 
with  the  imperial  image  of  Hamlet  the  Dane,  what  wonder  that  it 
should  circulate  so  widely  as  has  been  noted !  But  to  pursue  the 
image,  come  we  to  the  assay  of  the  coin.  How  much  of  true  gold, 
how  much  of  baser  alloy,  in  the  test  of  performance  ?  This  deter- 
mination it  will  be  both  modest  and  prudent  to  leave  to  the  sure 
and  only  recognised  analysis  of  the  great  mint-master  Time.  The 
process  of  trial  is  going  on  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  public  opinion, 
which  infallibly  brings  forth  the  sterling  metal,  and  consumes  the 
base  to  worthless  dross.  In  what  is  set  down  here  let  the  reader 
only  see  a  contribution  towards  the  ultimate  result,  an  individual 
impression  candidly  given,  and  which  peradventure  may  reflect  the 
impressions  of  a  multitude,  of  a  few,  or  of  one  alone.  It  is  not  a 
verdict ;  simply  evidence. 

It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  only  proper  frame  of  mind 
in  which  to  become  witnesses  of  such  an  essay  should  be  one  of  the 
most  absolute  candour.  We  should  divest  ourselves  of  all  pre\ious 
impressions  and  recollections,  which  nowadays  can  be  only  faint  and 
shadowy  revivals  of  a  distant  past,  and  at  the  best  but  unsafe  guides 
as  standards  of  comparison.  We  should  make  a  clear  slate,  wipe 
away  old  scores,  and  commence  a  fresh  reckoning.  There  are  per- 
sons who  talk  exaltedly  of  the  traditions  of  the  character  of  Hamlet; 
but  what  have  we  to  do  with  traditions  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  ? 
Are  they  not  cut  off  from  us  by  the  gulf  of.  time  since  the  last  of 
the  great  actors  of  the  past  trod  the  boards  in  the  guise  of  the 
Danish  prince  ?  And  Macready  himself  made  but  small  account  of  any 
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traditions  in  his  day.  Truly,  such  talk  is  hut  a  sort  of  hombast  to 
give  an  inflated  significance  to  the  cavils  of  such  as  pretend  to  stand 
aloof  from  any  general  cry,  and  claim  superior  judgment.  In  such 
a  matter,  for  the  present,  our  minds  are  free,  and  it  is  for  us  to 
commence  tradition  afresh.  With  the  exception  of  a  minority  who 
will  obstinately  bring  to  the  occasion  a  vague  standard  of  excellence, 
based  upon  early  half-forgotten  impressions  and  misty  notions  about 
'points'  and  'readings,'  the  general  attitude  of  mind  of  the  audiences 
who  are  being  attracted  by  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet  is,  doubtless,  of 
this  perfectly  neutral  character;  and  his  impersonation  is  being 
judged  by  those  who  will  henceforth  make  him  their  standard  of 
comparison,  and  rate  future  assumptions  of  the  character  as  they 
approach,  fall  short,  or,  it  may  be,  surpass  this  that  is  now  afford- 
ing them  that  unmingled  satisfaction  which  is  nightly  testified  in 
their  enthusiastic  applause,  and  much  more  in  their  complete  and 
silent  absorption  during  the  performance. 

To  this  blank  but  pregnant  condition  had  I  brought  my  per- 
ceptive faculties,  as  the  most  judicious  mode  of  drawing  from  the 
occasion  the  utmost  amount  of  enjoyment,  when  the  new  Hamlet 
burst  upon  the  view,  accompanying  the  first  entry  of  King  Claudius 
and  his  Queen  Gertrude,  and  seated  himself  in  the  chair  placed  for 
him  beside  the  joint  thrones  of  the  royal  pair.  First  impressions 
go  for  a  great  deal,  and  especially  in  theatrical  entrances.  There 
was  something  in  the  plain  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  actor's  dress 
and  bearing ;  in  the  absorbed  gravity  of  the  face  without  any  ecstatic 
upturning  of  the  eye ;  in  the  weary  dejection  of  the  attitude  as  he 
reclines  rather  than  sits  in  his  chair ;  and  in  the  curious  attentive 
watching  and  listening,  as  if  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  something,  he 
knew  not  what — that  at  once  informed  the  observer  here  was  an  actor 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  purport  of  his  part,  and  more- 
over thoroughly  sincere  and  honest  in  his  intentions.  It  was  evident 
at  once,  and  everything  done  and  spoken  afterwards  added  to  the 
conviction,  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  any  of  that  glittering  dust 
thrown  into  our  eyes  in  which  the  best  acting  too  commonly  abounds 
— no  play-actor's  nonsensical  bounce  and  strut,  heavings  of  the 
breast,  mouthings,  and  eye-rolling ;  no  direct  appeals  to  the  audience 
as  against  his  fellows  in  the  scene  with  '  point'  and  clap-trap  start ; 
but  an  earnest  and  conscientious  endeavour  to  grapple  with  the 
main  intent  and  inner  meaning  of  the  part.  In  fact,  from  the  first 
moment  we  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  only  see  Hamlet  as  Mr. 
Irving  has  seen  and  understood  him,  and  makes  him  live  before  us 
with  all  the  help  of  his  practised  art  in  realising  the  impressions  of 
his  brain. 

In  an  article  on  '  Stage  Illusion,'  Charles  Lamb  writes  :  '  A  play 
is  Baid  to  be  well  or  ill  acted  in  proportion  to  the  scenical  illusion 
produced.     Whether  such  illusion  can  in  any  case  be  perfect  is  not 
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the  question.  The  nearest  approach  to  it^  we  are  told^  is  when  the 
actor  appears  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  spectators.  In 
tragedy,  in  all  which  is  to  aflFect  the  feelings,  this  undivided  attention 
to  the  stage  business  seems  indispensable.  Yet  it  is  in  fact  dispensed 
with]  every  day  by  our  cleverest  tragedians ;  and  while  these  refer- 
ences to  an  audience  in  the  shape  of  rant  or  sentiment  are  not  too 
frequent  or  palpable,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  illusion  for  the  purpose 
of  dramatic  interest  maybe  said  to  be  produced  in  spite  of  them.'  In 
these  few  buT;  clear  sentences  we  have  the  key  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Irving's  acting  in  Hamlet ;  an  impression  which  begins 
from  the  first  moment  our  eyes  are  set  upon  him,  and  before  even  a 
word  is  uttered.  In  the  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  cleverest 
tragedians  of  Charles  Lamb's  day  maybe  found  a  means  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  those  traditions  to  which  appeal  is  so  often  made, 
leaving  us  in  a  position  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  they  are  at 
present  as  good  as  lost;  for  at  any  rate  their  existence  has  not 
tempted  Mr.  Irving  to  diverge  from  the  task  he  has  so  strictly  set 
himself  of  interpreting  to  the  best  of  his  understanding  and  concep- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  an  obviously  close  and  exhaustive  study, 
the  character  on  which  Shakespeare  had  bestowed  so  much  of  the 
ripest  fruit  of  his  genius  in  its  highest  reach.  The  total  absorption 
of  the  actor  in  the  business  of  the  scene ;  his  direct  and  natural 
rendering  of  all  the  shifting  moods  of  mind  and  humour  which  change 
so  rapidly  in  Hamlet,  sometimes  with  a  motive  so  difficult  to  seize, 
sometimes  escaping  all  apprehension;  his  perfect  good  faith  in  '  deal- 
ing justly'  with  us,  not  attempting  to  insnare  our  admiration  and 
cheat  us  of  our  enthusiasm  by  hollow  devices  of  little  or  no  warrant 
from  the  text;  the  genuine  zeal  and  fervour  that  warm  and  animate 
the  deliberate  conceptions  of  his  understanding,  and  enforce  them  on 
our  own, — all  these  are  the  qualities  that  become,  as  it  were,  im- 
mediately evident  in  Mr.  Irving's  impersonation,  and  lend  an  almost 
absolute  illusion  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  is  concerned. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  us,  as  Hamlet,  in  Mr.  Irving's 
person,  half  sits,  half  reclines,  in  the  seat  allotted  to  him,  plain  and 
homely  in  dress  and  manner  even  to  carelessness,  is  that  the  actor 
is  not  going  to  make  any  capital  from  the  outward  graces  or  princely 
attributes  of  the  heir  of  Denmark.  His  princelinesa  we  see  will  be 
all  evolved  from  his  mental  and  moral  endowments  rather  than  from 
velvet  and  feathers,  silk  and  bugles,  and  drawing-room  elegance  of 
posture  and  deportment.  In  the  picturesque  if  not  exactly  graceful 
disposition  of  limbs  and  body  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  vigorous  life 
and  meaning  that  reminds  one  of  a  drawing  by  Albert  Durer,  in- 
stinct with  the  wild  flavour  of  nature  as"  opposed  to  cultured  refine- 
ment. The  speech  in  answer  to  the  Queen's  remonstrance,  '  Seems, 
madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems !'  is  delivered  to  the  end 
seated,  but  with  a  vehemence  of  emphasis  denoting  the  quickly-im- 
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pressible  nature  kindling  up  from  its  dark  moodiness  at  any  the  least 
spark  of  suggestion  to  a  blaze,  and  then  as  quickly  sinking  into 
gloom  and  reflective  quietude.  A  part  also  of  the  famous  soliloquy 
when  the  King  and  Queen  have  risen  and  the  court  have  departed 
is  given  in  the  same  position,  as  more  indicative  of  lassitude  and 
meditation ;  and  not  till  the  stream  of  his  thoughts  flows  more  actively 
in  picturing  past  events  does  he  rise  and  advance  towards  the  audience, 
but  still  without  an  indication  of  any  other  presence  than  his  own, 
as  he  fitfully  paces  here  and  there,  driven  as  it  were  like  a  leaf  on 
the  eddying  breath  of  his  impassioned  cogitations. 

Already  do  we  begin  to  become  familiar  with  that  strange,  mobile, 
keenly- susceptible  organism,  all  naked  nerve  and  sensitive  surface ; 
wrapping  itself  from  the  intrusive  gaze  and  rough  contact  of  the  out- 
ward world,  and  even  from  its  own  too -penetrating  self-analysis,  in 
clouds  of  fantastic  moodiness  and  evasive  subtleties  of  thought  and 
deed — a  pm-posed  mystery  to  itself  and  others;  and  making  so 
strange  a  composite  of  contradictions,  so  human  yet  so  monstrous, 
so  eccentric  yet  so  noble,  as  to  have  defied  definition  and  bafiSed 
analysis  from  its  birth,  and  to  be  like  to  do  so  to  the  end.  That 
we  see  thus  far  into  the  character  at  this  early  stage  is,  however,  no 
work  of  the  actor's  special  ingenuity,  it  is  simply  his  humble  following 
of  his  author;  and  this  is  Mr.  Irving's  process  throughout.  He  has 
evidently  not  burdened  himself  with  the  impossible  task  of  forming 
a  general  conception  of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  He  deals  with 
every  scene  separately,  grapples  with  every  passage  singly,  and  en- 
counters each  difl&culty  one  by  one,  on.  the  principle  of  one  down 
the  other  come  on,  leaving  the  general  outcome  to  answer  for  it- 
self; and  by  thus  fighting  his  enemy  in  detail  does  he  win  such  a 
victory  as  few  have  ever  obtained  on  the  same  ground. 

In  the  greeting  of  Horatio  and  the  manner  of  receiving  the  com- 
munication concerning  the  Ghost  are  in  due  order  developed,  and 
with  the  like  faithful  skill,  first  the  sterling  geniality  of  Hamlet's 
friendship  for  his  fellow- student,  simple,  direct,  and  manly  in  its  ex- 
pression, though  tinged  with  the  condescension  of  the  prince;  then  the 
graduated  rise  from  the  half-familiar  *  Saw!  who  ?'  through  the  eager 
but  pondered  questionings  as  to  the  precise  appearance  of  the  super- 
natural visitant,  to  the  solemn  perplexity  and  awe  in  which  he  is 
wrapt  at  the  thought  of  his  *  father's  spirit  in  arms,'  and  the  uneasy 
foreboding  that  he  is  about  to  be  called  upon  to  play  some  great 
part,  for  which  a  lurking  consciousness  of  bis  unfitness  seems  even 
now  to  betray  itself  through  all  the  sounding  emphasis  of  the  exit 
speech,  delivered  as  he  bewilderedly  passes  out  into  the  lobby: 

*  Foul  deeds  inll  rite, 
Though  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.' 

In  the  short  interval  on  the  platform  previous  to  the  entrance 
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of  the  Ghost,  Hamlet  speaks  pacmg  the  stage  as  if  to  fight  oflF  the 
cold,  but  the  idea  is  also  conveyed  that  it  is  a  pretext  to  conceal  his 
agitation.  At  the  Ghost's  appearance  he  seems  to  be  struck  down, 
as  it  were,  upon  his  knees  by  the  overwhelming  sight,  and  cap  and 
cloak  fall  off  at  once  as  he  stretches  forth  his  hands  towards  the 
vision.  The  mingled  tones  of  tremulous  tenderness,  filial  rever- 
ence, and  awe-struck  submission  in  which  he  adjures  the  phantom 
are  admirably  expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  language,  while  through 
the  whole  address  pervades  an  apparent  effort  to  sustain  that  firm- 
ness of  soul  which  the  situation  requires  of  him,  and  yet  renders  so 
difficult.  Not  less  natural  and  impressive  is  the  outburst  of  im- 
patience at  the  restraint  attempted  by  his  fiiends,  and  the  lines 
which  follow  it — 

'  And  for  my  sou],  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  icnmortal  as  itself  ?' 

are  delivered  with  a  solemn  dignity  of  conviction  worth  a  volume 
of  essays  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  the  next  scene,  the 
Ghost  having  been  followed  by  Hamlet,  bare-headed  and  uncloaked, 
to  the  distant  spot  beyond  which  he  refuses  to  proceed,  the  same 
kneeling  or  half-kneeling  posture  is  preserved  during  the  narrative 
and  until  the  vanishing  of  the  phantom,  when  Hamlet  collapses  and 
lies  crouching  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  of  earth  immediately  below  the 
place  whence  the  apparition  had  delivered  his  unearthly  message. 
In  this  attitude  he  remains  some  time,  as  if  utterly  overwhelmed^ 
even  though  the  words,  'And  you,  my  sinews  .  .  .  bear  me  stiffly  up,' 
might  seem  to  suggest  an  accompanying  eSbrt  to  recover  himself. 
The  disturbed  equilibrium  of  Hamlet's  mind,  as  if  reeling  drunkenly 
under  the  immense  weight  of  the  secret  supematurally  revealed  to 
him — indicated  in  his  ironically  entering  his  uncle's  villany  on  his 
tables  as  though  it  were  an  important  circumstance  indeed,  yet 
likely  to  escape  his  memory,  and  also  in  the  'wild  and  whirling 
words*  with  which  he  addresses  his  companions  when  questioned  by 
them,  as  well  as  while  he  is  swearing  them  to  secrecy,  followed  by 
the  haunting  voice  of  the  Ghost — was  portrayed  with  an  amount  of 
skill  and  careful  discrimination  in  the  reading  of  the  separate  sen- 
tences, as  they  denote  intended  and  assumed  wildness  or  natural 
perturbation,  which  could  not  be  exceeded,  and  we  doubt  if  they 
have  ever  been  equalled.  The  result  was  to  render  a  scene 
which  is,  more  often  than  otherwise,  a  confused  and  sometimes 
ridiculous  jumble,  clear  and  solemnly  impressive  to  the  last  degree. 
Its  very  subtle  elaboration  somewhat  unduly  prolongs  the  time,  per- 
haps, of  its  enactment,  but  longer  use  will  reduce  this  drawback. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Irving  does  not  follow  the  ordinary 
interpretation,  which  makes  Hamlet  on  the  point  of  revealing  his 
secret,  but  break  off  suddenly  with  a  truism  in  the  speech:  'There's 
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ne'er  a  villain  in  all  Denmark,  but  he's  an  arrant  knave.'  This  is 
usually  spoken  with  a  break  and  change  of  tone  and  manner  after 
the  word  *  Denmark.'  Mr.  Irving  speaks  it  all  in  one  key,  as  though 
deliberately  intending  from  the  conmicncement  to  baffle  interroga- 
tion by  unmeaning  replies. 

There  is  a  depth  of  significance  in  the  peculiarly  marked  em- 
phasis with  which  the  lines, 

*  The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  !* 

are  uttered,  followed  by  the  down-hearted  accent  with  which,  after 
a  paus3,  he  says,  'Nay,  come,  let's  go  together,'  and  leaves  the 
stage  with  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  that  seems  intended  to  sound 
the  key-note  of  all  that  is  to  follow  in  the  entire  play.  In  this 
sentence,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Irving  has  discerned  the 
true  interpretation  of  Hamlet's  complicated  and  apparently  incon- 
sistent course  of  action.  It  is  from  a  sense  of  the  necessity  that 
he  sicouldi  by  avenging  his  father,  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
State — a  necessity  imposed  by  his  own  reason,  as  well  as  by  super- 
uatuial  urging — at  the  same  time  that  his  whole  nature  is  averse 
to  the  resolute  assumption  of  such  a  burden,  which  would  at 
once  put  an  end  to  that  course  of  unfettered  musing  meditation, 
that  half-poetical,  half-philosophical  freedom  from  astriction  and 
bondage  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  real  life,  so  dear  and  native  to 
his  spirit,  that  he  seeks  every  subterfuge  to  postpone  an  act  which 
will  chain  his  roving  fancies,  his  random  philosophisings,  to  the 
mill-wheel  of  State  government,  and  oppress  his  free  soul  with  the 
crushing  burden  of  a  crown.  To  fulfil  the  behest  of  the  Ghost  will 
be  to  condemn  him  to  live  in  an  element  in  which  he  cannot  breathe ; 
to  kill  the  King  will  be  to  commit  moral  suicide.  It  is  true  that,  after 
this  line,  he  gives  no  other  warrant  for  this  interpretation,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  once  or  twice  complains  that  he  has  been  debarred  from  his 
right  to  the  throne.  But  when  does  such  a  character  ever  confess, 
even  to  itself,  its  own  weakness  ?  However  near  he  may  come  to  it,  he 
invariably  avoids  putting  his  finger  on  the  sore  place,  nay,  scrupu- 
lously conceals  it.  This  is  human  nature  as  we  conceive  it,  and  as 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  drawn  it.  Hamlet  is  not  averse  to 
the  deed  that  shall  avenge  his  father ;  his  soul  longs  for  it,  is  agon- 
ised at  the  delay  that  leaves  such*  a  villain  unpunished.  What  stops 
him,  then,  must  be  the  '  something  hereafter.'  The  critic  of  the 
Times  lends  to  Mr.  Irving  the  view  that  Hamlet's  nature  was  too 
kindly  to  do  so  cruel  a  deed  as  murder.  But  this  would  be  to  make 
him  a  mere  maudlin  sentimentalist,  and  Mr.  Irving's  manner  does 
not  give  colour  to  this  assumption.  Moreover  the  text,  which  he 
has  evidently  studied  carefully,  shows  the  reverse.  In  a  sudden  im- 
pulse he  kills  Polonius,  and  only  expresses  very  ordinary  regret  at 
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the  sacrifice,  his  chief  regret  being  that  it  was  not  the  King  he  had 
slain  in  the  whirl  of  immediate  resentment  at  being  spied  upon,  and 
while  the  tremendous  result  of  the  act  was  not  consciously  present  to 
his  mind.  Again,  later  on,  he  sends  his  friends  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  coolly  and  deliberately  to  the  death  that  was  intended 
for  himself,  and  in  the  same  scene  in  which  he  recounts  this  to 
Horatio,  talking  of  slaying  the  King,  says  a  man's  life's  no  more 
than  to  say  *  one.' 

Insensibly  I  have  drifted  into  what  was  especially  to  be  avoided 
— a  speculation  on  Hamlet's  character  and  motives :  an  endless 
labyrinth.  Let  me  return  to  Mr.  Irving,  whose  process,  as  has  been 
said,  is  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  any  such  general  conclusions, 
but  to  solve  each  diflSculty  as  it  presents  itself ;  and  that  with  all  the 
honesty  and  care  already  spoken  of,  and  with  a  life-like  apprehension 
and  portrayal  of  the  meaning  he  puts  upon  each  passage,  the  charm 
of  which  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  To  quote  Charles  Lamb  again, 
whose  wondrous  connoisseurship  in  acting  is  only  equalled  by  his 
felicity  in  expressing  the  nice  distinctions  and  differences  of  shade 
and  colour  he  discriminates  so  acutely,  here  is  a  passage  in  his 
account  of  Bensley's  acting  which  applies  with  remarkable  accuracy 
to  Mr.  Irving's  in  Hamlet:  *  He  seized  the  moment  of  passion  with 
greatest  truth ;  like  a  faithful  clock,  never  striking  before  the  time, 
never  anticipating  or  leading  you  to  anticipate.  He  was  totally 
destitute  of  trick  or  artifice.  He  seemed  come  upon  the  stage  to 
do  the  poet's  message  simply,  and  he  did  it  with  genuine  fidelity,  as 
the  nuncios  in  Homer  deliver  the  errands  of  the  gods.  He  let  the 
passion  or  the  sentiment  do  its  own  work  without  prop  or  bolstering. 
He  would  have  scorned  to  mountebank  it,  and  betrayed  none  of  that 
cleverness  which  is  the  bane  of  serious  acting.' 

Every  syllable  of  this  admirable  characterisation  can  be  uttered 
of  Mr.  Irving  in  his  dealing  with  Hamlet,  and  conveys  an  exact  idea 
of  the  merits  which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  his  impersonation  from 
any  other  that  we  remember.  It  is  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  as  far  as 
one  mortal  mind  can  dive  into  the  poet's  intention,  and  not  the  play- 
actor's Hamlet,  all  show  and  swagger,  and  bristling  with  clap-trap 
points  to  display  the  artist's  ingenuity  and  commanding  abilities. 
I  have  not  left  myself  sufficient  space  to  make  the  same  detailed 
analysis  of  the  remaining  acts  that  has  been  attempted  of  the 
first.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  the  main  object  of  these  remarks  being 
to  exhibit  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  the  most  faithful  por- 
traiture that  has  ever  been  fought  to  be  presented  to  the  eye,  ear, 
and  understanding  of  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare's  text,  and  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  actor's  general  method  of  proceeding,  so 
praiseworthy  for  its  integrity  of  purpose,  for  the  unflinching  courage 
with  which  every  difficulty  is  wrestled  with,  the  studious  pains  be- 
stowed on  the  illustration  of  every  letter  of  the  text,  and  the  mas- 
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terly  art  whicli  blends  so  vast  and  heterogeneous  a  mass  of  material 
into  a  consistent  and  life-like  whole. 

To  follow  minutely  the  actor  through  act  after  act ;  to  show  his 
fitful  and  desultory  assumption  of  madness,  his  frank  and  manly 
bearing  with  the  fHends  sent  to  watch  and  probe  him,  the  musing 
yet  bitter  self-expostulation  after  the  Player's  speech,  reproaching 
his  own  callousness  and  tardy  response  to  the  claims  of  vengeance, 
lashing  himself  to  fury,  then  taunting  his  fruitless  passion ;  to  note 
the  solemn  abstraction  and  eloquent  self-debate  of  the. great  solilo- 
quy, '  To  be  or  not  to  be,*  followed  by  the  agonising  scene  with 
Ophelia,  when  in  a  feigned  paroxysm  of  madness  he  uproots  as  a 
stem  necessity  the  love  he  had  himself  planted  in  her  tender  bosom, 
while  lacerating  his  own  with  a  cruelty  of  self-surgery  that  drives 
him  to  the  verge  of  real  frenzy ;  to  depict  the  captivating  gracious- 
ness  and  living  accents  of  the  counsel  to  the  Players ;  to  analyse  his 
behaviour  at  the  play,  so  restrained  till  the  right  cue  for  a  triumphant 
outbreak  comes;  to  mark  the  entirely  fresh  colour  given  to  the 
^  business'  and  tone  of  the  famous  apologue  of  the  pipe  in  the  sub- 
sequent scene  with  Guildenstem  and  Bbsencrantz;  to  paint  him 
hesitating  to  slay  the  King  at  his  prayers,  and  feeding  himself 
with  vain  excuses ;  or  place  the  interview  with  his  mother  before 
the  eye,  the  whirlwind  rush  at  the  arras,  the  solenm  severity 
yet  tender  undertone  of  his  reproaches,  the  imaginative  force  of 
the  two  pictures,  unaided  by  any  real  portraits,  the  rapt  ecstasy 
at  the  Ghost's  reappearance,  the  passionate  denouncement  of  his 
mother's  crime  and  tender  return  upon  himself,  *  I  must  be  cruel 
only  to  be  kind,' — to  do  all  this  with  the  fidelity  of  which  the 
actor  gives  an  example  would  be  almost  to  write  a  volume.  The 
fifth  act,  usually  dropping  into  such  tameness,  is  kept  well  alive 
by  the  same  minute  attention  to  detail  and  vivid  colouring  bestowed 
on  the  carefully-dissected  outline ;  and  in  the  fencing  scene  an  amount 
of  homely  truth  is  given  to  the  preliminaries  and  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  different  bouts  which  is  singularly  interesting  as  a  contrast  to 
the  immediately  impending  crash  of  overwhelming  destiny.  But 
little  elaboration  is  given  to  Hamlet's  death,  only  a  few  brief  yet 
broad  touches  pathetically  show  the  immense  purpose  contending 
with  and  cut  short  by  the  rapidly-acting  poison. 

In  conclusion  of  this  rapid  survey  of  a  performance  that  might 
claim  an  expanded  essay,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  if  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Irving  have  placed  him  on  a  pedestal  for  his  preceding 
achievements,  they  are  now  entitled  to  set  him  upon  a  lofty  column ; 
for  he  has  surpassed  anything  he  has  ever  done  before  twenty-fold, 
and  that  on  the  most  arduous  ground  he  could  have  chosen.  What- 
ever estimate,  moreover,  may  hare  been  formed  of  this  actor's  capa- 
bilities falling  short  of  his  popular  rating,  his  Hamlet  cannot  but 
enhance  inmieasurably  all  the  good  that  has  been  thought  of  him. 
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and  go  far  to  e£fac6  whatever  Bhortcomisgs  had  been  discovered  in 
any  previous  eflforts.  For  myself,  I  confess  never  to  have  seen  so 
thoronghly  reconciled  with  the  possibilities  of  real  existence  the 
almost  xmapproachable  and  so  often  inscrutable  ideal  of  Shake- 
speare's creative  genius.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  had  the  honour  of  a 
personal  introduction  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  had  come  away 
strongly  impressed  with  the  wondrous  fidelity  of  his  delineation  by 
the  great  bard  of  England. 

To  Mr.  Bateman,  the  manager  of  the  Lyceum,  whose  daughter, 
Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  plays  Ophelia  with  a  simple  and  natural  accent 
and  a  maidenly  unassuming  deportment  worthy  of  her  princely  com- 
peer, are  due  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  to  whom  the  stage  in  its 
worthiest  aspect  is  dear,  for  the  much  he  has  done  for  us  to  keep  it 
in  that  aspect,  and  more  especially  for  this  his  last  benefaction,  a 
real  flesh -and-blood  Hamlet  '  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.' 

CHABLES  LAMB  EENNEY. 
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ISitb  nomt  ^aount  of  tbc  Jonbon  Cooks^p  Compoit]  (Ifimittb) 

BT  GEOROE  AUGUSTUS  BALA 


Everybody,  that  is  to  say  everybody  who  reads  the  newspapers — 
and,  from  the  Queen  on  her  throne  to  the  cabman  on  his  box,  every- 
body nowadays  seems  to  patronise  some  journal  or  another — must  be 
aware  that  we  have  within  these  latter  days  become  endowed  with 
an  enterprise  calling  itself  the  National  School  of  Cookery.  The 
scheme  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  the  outset,  an  emanation  from 
the  always  busy  and  usually  beneficent  brain  of  Mr.  Henry  Cole, 
C.B.,  a  gentleman  who,  notwithstanding  all  his  oddities,  eccentricities, 
and  insatiate  desire  to  have  a  finger  in  every  social  pie — to  pull  out 
the  prettiest  plum  therefrom,  and  to  cry  out,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
Hornerism,  *  What  a  good  old  boy  am  I!' — has,  I  apprehend,  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  done  more  for  the  fine  arts  and  the  de- 
velopment of  artistic  taste  in  this  country  than  the  Royal  Academy, 
their  exhibitions,  their  life  schools,  their  gold  medals,  their  travel- 
ling scholarship,  their  annual  banquets  to  royalty,  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  shoddy  people  who  buy  pictures,  their  toadyism,  their 
cliquism,  and  their  audacious  monopolism  of  the  profits  arising  from 
other  artists'  exertions,  have  done  during  the  hundred  and  ten  years 
of  their  corporate  existence.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Cole  knows  a  great  deal  about  art-work  and  art-teaching;  but  I 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  knows  anything  worth  speaking  of 
about  cookery,  which,  notwithstanding  the  detestable  cant  of  those 
who  prate  about  *  veloutes'  and  '  liaisons'  and  ^fumets,'  and  who 
would  be  gourmets  when  they  are  only  gluttons,  must  be  very  plainly 
qualified  as  a  trade  and  not  as  an  art ;  requiring,  as  it  does,  the 
very  highest  technical  skill,  but  not  in  any  way  necessitating  the 
possession  of  any  intellectual  culture.  A  first-rate  chef  will  take  no 
harm  by  being  likewise  a  good  classical  or  mathematical  scholar, 
just  as  I,  as  a  man  of  letters,  might  take  no  harm  by  being  able  to 
fence,  or  to  play  croquet  or  the  fiddle ;  but  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  that  the  cook  should  be  able  to  write  Greek  alcaics  or 
demonstrate  Euclid's  problems,  or  that  I  should  be  enabled  to 
handle  the  foils  or  to  scrape  the  bowels  of  the  cat  with  the  hair  of 
the  horse  harmoniously.  The  greatest  cooks  of  antiquity  were 
illiterate  slaves ;  the  maitres  gueux  of  the  middle  ages  were,  as  a 
race,  wholly  ignorant  of  anything  beyond  their  craft ;  and  some  of 
the  most  accomplished  French  cooks  of  modem  times  have,  scholas- 
tically  speaking,  scarcely  known  great  A  from  a  bull's-foot,  and 
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their  two-gninea  cookery-books  have  nsually  been  written  for  them 
by  Grub-street  hacks  (there  are  Grub-streets  on  either  side  the 
Channel);  a  circumstance  which  may  partially  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary farrago  of  blunders,  both  of  matter  and  of  manner,  which 
the  majority  of  cookery-books,  even  to  the  most  elaborate  and  the 
most  expensive,  present.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
worthy  Mr.  Cole,  paraphrasing  the  self-consciousness  of  him  who 
cried,  *  Ed  anche  lo  son  pittore,*  found  himself  one  day  inwardly 
ejaculating,  'I  also  am  a  professor  of  cookery;*  whereupon,  revolv- 
ing in  his  comprehensive  mind  the  moral  and  material  anguish 
undergone  by  vast  numbers  of  respectable  middle-class  families 
through  the  prevailing  badness  of  English  cookery,  he  invited  his 
liege  ally,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  to  deliver  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion those  remarkable  'lectures*  on  cookery,  with  practical  illus- 
trations in  the  way  of  souffles  and  gratins  cooked  in  situ  which,  it 
is  said,  were  attended  last  year  by  no  less  than  50,000  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  vest  majority  of  Mr.  Buckmaster's  auditors  were 
of  the  fair  and  frivolous  sex,  who  I  daresay  derived  as  much  prac- 
tical benefit  from  his  smoothly-delivered  discourses  as  they  are  wont 
to  do  from  the  Christmas  lectures  on  science  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Albemarle-street,  or  from  the  performance  of  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  in  the  original  tongue,  by  the  Westminster 
schoolboys.  For  the  rest,  the  great  army  of  well-dressed  ladies  who 
have  nothing  to  do  save  to  amuse  themselves  are  apt  occasionally 
to  find  time  lying  somewhat  heavily  on  their  hands.  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere,  I  am  glad  to  perceive  and  acknowledge,  has  long  since 
followed  the  advice  which,  a  generation  since,  Mr.  Tennyson  so  bitterly 
profiered  her.  She  does  teach  the  orphan  boy  to  read ;  she  does 
teach  the  orphan  girl  to  sew ;  but  these  philanthropic  avocations  are 
not  enough  for  her ;  nor  even  do  Hurlingham,  with  its  polo  and  its 
pigeons ;  Prince's,  with  its  cricket  and  summer  skating;  the  Opera,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Rotten-row  and  the  Ring,  the  private  views  of  the 
picture  exhibitions,  garden  parties,  fancy-dress  balls,  sensation  ser- 
mons, fancy  fairs,  acted  charades  and  tableatix  vivants,  spirit- 
rappers*  seances,  and  auricular  confession,  with  a  new  novel  every 
day,  and  occasional  exercitations  of  La  Fillede  Madame  Angot,  with 
variations  on  the  grand  pianoforte,  constitute  a  sufficient  pabulum 
of  useless  occupation  for  the  industriously  idle  fine  lady  of  1874. 
Were  not  at  least  a  third  part  of  her  time  absorbed  by  dressing  and 
dyeing  her  hair,*  dressing  and  undressing  herself,  and  criticising 

*  *  Dioebam,  "  Medicare  taos  deaiste  oapUlos ; 
Tingere  quam  posfiis,  jam  tibi  nuUa  coma  est." ' 
* "  Don't  dje  your  hair,  my  dear/*  quoth  I ; 
"  And  now  you've  got  none  left  to  dye."  * 
One  Ovid  wrote  this  about  two  thousand  years  ago.    Might  not  the  warning  and 
the  reproach  be  addressed  to  a  legion  of  Englishwomen  in  1874  ? 
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the  clothes  of  other  women,  she  would  actually  from  time  to  time 
nm  ihe  risk  of  heing  bored.  Thus,  from  one  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Buckmaster's  lectures  may  be  held  as  having  supplied  very  ade- 
quately a  widely-felt  and  flAshionably-popular  want.  There  was 
something  quite  nice  and  titillating  and  well-nigh  ^  sensational'  in 
going  down  to  Kensington-gore,  and  listening  to  that  dear  Mr. 
Buckmaster  saying  from  his  elegant  rostrum  the  most  charming 
things  imaginable  about  omelettes  and  macaroni  and  fried  potatoes, 
and  showing  how  sevenpennyworth  of  'block  ornaments'  from  a 
butcher's  stall  in  the  New-cut  might  be  converted,  with  the  aid  of  a 
pennyworth  of  vegetables  and  a  halfpennyworth  of  oatmeal,  into 
a  delicious  stew.  But  the  real  piquancy  of  the  entertainment 
was  imparted  by  the  presence  of  a  real  cooking  apparatus  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  stage  of  the  cuUnary  theatre,  and  by  the  per- 
formance of  the  neatly -attired  and  comely -looking  cook-maids, 
who  gave  tangible  and  palpable  form  to  Mr.  Buckmaster's  elegant 
recipes  by  turning  out  made  dishes,  a  la  suite,  quite  in  the  '  hey, 
presto!'  manner.  The  whole  thing  was  better  than  any  legerdemain 
that  poor  Professor  Anderson  ever  accomplished,  and  well-nigh 
equalled  the  sleight-of-hand  of  Herr  Dobler,  the  best  conjuror  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen. 

The  deservedly  great  success  of  the  diverting  Buckmaster  natu- 
rally emboldened  the  grand  projector  to  undertake  still  higher 
culinary  flights.  As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  interest  excited  in 
&shionable  circles  by  ike  Kensington  seances,  a  meeting  was  held — 
I  forget  whether  it  was  at  Grosvenor  or  at  Stafford  House — a  year 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  calling  public  attention  to  the  deficient  culi- 
nary instruction  possessed  by  the  bulk  of  the  persons  who  undertake 
to  prepare  our  food.  A  number  of  grandees  and  philanthropists,  and 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Cole  himself,  were  present 
at  this  meeting,  and  illumined  it  with  a  vast  outburst  of  eloquence, 
which  may  be  broadly  characterised  as  being  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
and  signifying  nothing.  The  main  purpose  of  the  assembly,  how- 
ever— that  of  raising  funds — was  to  a  certain  extent  accomplished. 
A  small  but  sufficient  sum  of  money  was  raised,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  '  National  Training  School  for  Cookery.'  Of 
this  embryo  culinary  college  Lady  Barker  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. This  clever  and  genial  lady  has  written  some  capital  boys' 
books,  and  she  is  also  the  authoress  of  a  practical  manual  of 
cookery,  which  contains,  among  other  matters,  much  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  chemistry  of  food.  It  is  true  that  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  manual,  bluntly  charged 
her  ladyship  with  having  *  lifted'  the  information  about  dietetic  che- 
mistry verbatim  et  literatim  from  a  work  published  some  years  since 
by  Dr.  Lancaster,  and  extracts  from  the  coroner  and  cookery-lady 
were  placed  side  by  side,  in  order  that  the  public  might  ^  appreciate' 
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the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  two ;  bat  then  it  mast  be 
remembered  that  lea  beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent,  and  that  tiiere  is 
nothing  new  under  the  san.  And,  besides,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
is  such  a  very  ungallant  paper.  It  may  be  written  by  '  gentlemen 
for  gentlemen/  but  it  certainly  does  not  bear  the  look  of  being 
written  by  gentlemen  for  ladies. 

The  National  Training  School  for  Cookery  has  been  established ; 
and  I  suppose  that,  so  far  as  the  feishionable  season  of  1874  is  con- 
cerned, the  school  may  be  considered  a  very  brilliant  success  indeed. 
The  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  have  in  every 
way  facilitated  the  trial  of  this  most  praiseworthy  experiment,  and 
the  convenient  '  annexe'  used  for  last  year's  lectures  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  society.     In  the  first  week  after  the  commence- 
ment of  operations,  sixteen  pupils  joined  the  classes,  and  among  them, 
we  are  told,  were  to  be  found  persons  belonging  to  almost  every 
grade  in  society.     Indeed,  the  proportion  of  *  young  ladies,'  properly 
80  called,  who  were  desirous  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  minutest  details  of  kitchen  lore,  was  much  larger  than  in  the  out- 
set could  have  been  anticipated.     It  may  fairly  be  asked  why  these 
young  ladies,  whose  parents  are  presumably  affluent,  and  who  have 
cooks  and  kitchens  of  their  own,  did  not  ask  the  permission  of  their 
papas  and  mammas  to  descend  into  the  lower  regions  of  their  own 
residences,  there  to  watch  and  learn  the  processes  .of  roasting,  boil- 
ing, baking,  frying,  and  stewing,  and  to  study  the  mysteries  of  peel- 
ing potatoes,  of  slicing  carrots  and  turnips,  of  rolling  pie-crust,  of 
whipping  cream  and  eggs,  and  of  scrubbing  pots  and  pans.     To  this 
it  may  be  at  once  answered  that  there  is  nothing  'nice,'  nothing 
titillating,  nothing  piquant,  and  nothing  '  sensational'  in  descending 
one's  own  kitchen-stairs,  standing  over  one's  own  stoves,  taking  the 
lids  off  one's  own  saucepans,  paring  one's  own  vegetables,  and  wash- 
ing one's  own  dishes.     But  it  is  *  awfully  funny,  you  know,'  to  do 
these  things  in  public  ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  have  been  among  the  '  young-lady'  pupils  at  the  International 
this  year  at  least  two  duchesses'  daughters,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
heiresses  of  immensely  rich  people  in  the  City.      But  all  of  these 
sweet  girl-undergraduates  have  to  submit  to  the  same  rules,  what- 
ever their  state  of  life  may  be.     Every  young  woman  who  enters  as 
a  '  learner'  pays   a  fee   of  two  guineas,  which   sum  is   supposed 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  materials  which  she  uses  in  learning  to 
cook ;  but  before  she  is  allowed  to  join  the  afternoon  class,  and  to 
'  learn'  how  to  make  soups,  entrees,  jellies,  omelettes,  and  so  forth, 
she  is  required  to  go  through  a  preliminary  course,  in  which  she  is 
taught  how  to  lay  and  light  a  fire,  to  scour  a  frying-pan,  to  burnish 
copper  saucepans — stewpans  are,  I  suppose,  meant  by  the  Inter- 
national pundits — and  many  other  humble  but  useful  items  of  kit- 
chen education.      Again  it  may  be  asked — not  perhaps  without 
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some  slight  feeling  of  indignation — whether  the  drudgery  of  the 
scullion,  whether  the  arts  of  scouring  firying-pans  and  humishing 
copper  vessels,  are  not  taught  and  practised  and  performed  with 
eflBciency  in  every  decent  kitchen  in  the  land  ;  and  whether  these, 
the  meanest  and  coarsest  rudiments  of  domestic  economy,  are  not 
taught  in  all  our  multitudinous  orphan  asylums,  refuges,  and  *  homes,' 
in  all  our  industrial  and  other  public  schools  for  girls  ?  I  will  go 
farther.  I  will  not  ask  a  question ;  but  I  will  assert  that,  in  the 
way  of  scouring,  scrubbing,  washing,  and  burnishing,  the  kitchen  of 
a  prison  or  a  workhouse  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  in  exquisitely 
brilliant  neatness,  the  royal  kitchen  at  Windsor  Castle,  or  that  of 
any  grand  West-end  club  you  like  to  name.  The  mess  pannikins  and 
*  kids*  on  board  a  man-of-war  are  likewise  invariably  and  scrupulously 
kept  clean  and  bright ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the  cuisine  in 
kitchens  in  workhouses  or  on  board  of  her  Majesty's  warships  was 
distinguished  for  anything  beyond  extreme  plainness,  approaching 
coarseness.  If  a  *  young  lady'  was  ambitious  to  learn  how  *  skilly' 
is  mixed,  how  *  boiled  beef,  clods  and  stickings  free  from  bone'  is 
served  up,  and  how  the  convicts'  mess  of  cocoa-nibs  is  prepared, 
these  accomplishments,  together  .with  any  required  amount  of  scour- 
ing and  scrubbing,  might  be  thoroughly  acquired  during  a  course  of 
six  months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  in  Tothill-fields  Bride- 
well. And  then  you  are  so  quiet,  so  cool,  so  retired  in  gaol.  There 
is  nothing  to  disturb  or  distract  your  attention.  You  are  also 
taught  to  wash  and  to  iron,  and  to  make  cocoa-nut  matting.  Why 
should  not  these  little  branches  of  domestic  economy  be  taught  at 
Kensington-gore  ? 

Be  it  as  it  may,  when  the  *  young-lady'  pupils  have  thoroughly 
passed  through  the  scrubbing  and  scouring  stage,  they  are  relegated 
to  the  hands  of  '  professed'  cooks — it  may  again  be  asked  where 
these  professors  have  learnt  to  cook  ?  they  are  not  all  to  be,  I  con- 
ceive. Frenchmen  ? — who  teach  them  *  all  that  they  can  possibly 
desire  to  know.*  All?  What,  all?  All  the  pretty  chickens  and 
their  dam — pcndarde,poulet  a  la  Marengo,  grilU,  saute ^  en  compote , 
a  la  braise,  a  la  dauhe,  en  mayonnaise,  rdti,  and  enfricasse  ?  'That's 
much,'  as  Garrick  would  say,  when  a  young  dramatic  aspirant  used 
to  tell  him  that  he  wished  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  Hamlet. 
Ultimately  they  are  *  examined,'  and  receive  a  Kensington  '  certificate 
of  proficiency.'  '  In  this  school  young  ladies  of  gentle  birth,  young  ma- 
trons who  had  no  idea  kitchen  work  could  be  so  *'  nice,"  rosy-cheeked 
country  girls  about  to  take  their  first  place,  and  cooks  anxious  to 
improve  themselves,  may  all  be  seen  working  together  with  a  will, 
and  vying  with  each  other  as  to  who  shall  turn  out  the  most  brilliant 
copper-lid  or  the  most  resplendently  clean  saucepan.  The  certifi- 
cate is  much  coveted.'  Of  that  fact  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 
To  judge  from  the  ridiculous  questions  propounded  in  the  official  ex- 
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amination-papers,  the  '  certificates'  will  afford  aboat  as  accurate  an 
index  to  the  culinary  '  proficiency'  of  the  examinee  as  to  her  pro- 
ficiency in  Hindustani  or  Mr.  Dickens's  '  Chinese  metaphysics.' 

The  passage  above  in  inverted  commas  I  transcribed  from  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Graphic;  and  in  the  same  number  of  that 
amusing  and  tasteful  journal  you  may  see  two  very  beautiful  drawings 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  first  showing  the  *  young-lady*  pupils  with  brown- 
hoUand  bibs  and  tuckers  over  their  black- velvet  polonaises,  and  with 
the  sleeves  of  their  Dolly  Vardens  tucked  up,  assiduously  employed  in 
scrubbing  the  pots  and  pans.  Mr.  Patterson  is  a  man  of  taste,  and 
he  has  made  all  his  neat-handed  Phillises  exquisitely  beautifal  both 
in  face  and  in  form.  I  notice  that  one  of  the  nymphs  seems  to  be 
wiping  a  dish  with  what,  to  all  seeming,  is  a  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chief trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  ;  but  that  may  be  only  so  much 
artistic  license.  The  accompanying  drawing  introduces  us  to  the 
class-room,  where,  in  front  of  the  long  kitchen  counter,  the  *  young 
ladies,'  and  the  *  rosy-cheeked  girls'  going  to  their  first  place,  and 
the  cooks  anxious  to  improve  themselves,  are  sitting  demurely  in  ser- 
ried ranks,  watching  a  *  professed'  feminine  cook  —  who  looks  as 
coquettishly  pretty  as  a  grisette  at  the  Closerie  des  Lilas — pottering 
about  with  a  stewpan.  Thus  the  undergraduates  are  supposed  to 
*  learn'  how  to  make  made  dishes — et  sic  itur  ad  astra. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  longer  keep  back  the  very  strong  con- 
viction which  I  entertain — and  which  has  been  guessed  at,  I  have  no 
doubt,  long  since,  by  the  readers  of  this  paper — that  this  excellently 
well-meant  *  National  Training  School  of  Cookery'  must  be  held,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  so  much  moonshine.  It  is  not  either,  by 
any  means,  an  original  idea.  A  national  school  of  cookery  was 
among  one  of  the  most  favourite  whims — I  had  almost  said  crazes — 
of  the  late  illustrious  Soyer,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  remember  that 
on  the  site  of  this  very  International  Exhibition  at  Kensington -gore, 
and  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  banquet  at  the  '  Symposium'  to  the 
^  press  of  all  nations'  in  the  year  1851,  Soyer  developed,  to  the 
minutest  points  of  detail,  his  scheme  for  a  culinary  coUege.  I  will 
quote  from  the  newspapers  of  the  time  the  poor  old  chef's  conclud- 
ing words  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  own  health  and  long  life. 
^  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  once  more,  and  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you 
for  your  kindness,  and  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  to  whatever 
length  Providence  may  extend  my  span  of  life' — he  was  to  die  eight 
years  afterwards — *  this  day  will  always  be  engraven  on  my  heart, 
will  always  prompt  me  to  fresh  endeavours,  and  stimulate  me  to  still 
greater  perseverance  in  what  I  may  term  a  great  social-reform  move- 
ment :  the  amelioration  of  the  gastronomic  art,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  school  of  scientific  but  economical  domestic  cook- 
ery. To  accomplish  this  has  always  been  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart,  for  its  accomplishment  would  render  the  true  principles  of 
Thibd  Sbbiss,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  a 
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cookery  applicable  and  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  humanity  ;  would 
render  those  principles  as  acceptable  to  the  peer  as  to  the  pea- 
sant, in  the  palat;e  as  in  the  cottage.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention, when  the  Symposium  is  firmly  established  and  its  resources 
fully  developed,  to  establish  within  its  walls  a  model  school  of  cook- 
ery for  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  alluded.*  Thus  Alexis  Soyer 
in  1851.  I  ought  to  know  something  about  his  scheme,  for  I  hap- 
pened to  have  written  for  him  the  speech  of  which  the  above-quoted 
lines  form  the  peroration  myself. 

It  was  all  so  much  moonshine,  and  quite  as  much  a  piece  of 
amiable  lunacy  as  this  International  Training  School  of  Cookery  en- 
terprise of  1874.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Lady  Barker 
will  do  her  spiriting  very  gently  and  very  energetically ;  but  there 
remains  this  cardinal,  and  to  my  thinking  insurmountable,  obstacle 
to  the  practical  success  of  such  an  undertaking  established,  with  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  trumpeting  and  with  no  small  admixture 
of  positive  charlatanism,  at  the  International.  Cookery  is  a  craft 
which  cannot  be  acquired  by  theoretical  teaching.  To  become  a  first- 
rate  cook  the  pupil  must  have  years  of  assiduous  and  constant  practice 
and  experience.  A  French  man-cook  goes  through  an  apprentice- 
ship of  at  least  five  years  as  a  marmiton  and  a  gate-sauce  before  he 
can  be  intrusted  to  prepare  a  dinner  of  a  superior  order.  A  French 
woman-cook  of  the  degree  of  excellence  comprised  in  the  term  cordon 
bleu*  is  usually  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  is  oftener  much 
nearer  fifty.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  a  sharp  and  intelligent 
young  woman  receiving  daily  and  practical  instruction  in  cookery 
from  a  professed  chef  might  in  half  a  dozen  months  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  of  cookery  as  a  dull  lad  or  girl  could  acquire  in  the  course 
of  as  many  years.  Prison  officers  say  that  a  sharp  convict  will  be- 
come a  capable  tailor  and  a  first-rate  hand  at  ladies'  boot-  and  shoe- 
making  in  the  course  of  nine  months ;  yet  by  immemorial  custom  boys 
who  are  not  criminals  are  expected  to  serve  a  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trades  both  of  the  sutor  and  the  sartor.  Still  the  craft  of 
cookery  is  quite  as  difficult  as  those  of  tailoring  and  shoemaking,  and 
'  practice,  practice,  practice,'  and  yet  more  practice,  is  essentiid  ere 
the  'prentice  hand  can  become  a  thoroughly  good  cook.     Otherwise, 

♦  This  does  not  by  any  means  signify  a  'blue  ribbon,*  taken  as  a  badge  of 
chivalrio  decoration,  and  indicating,  parapbrastically,  excellence  in  any  particular 
calling  ;  as  when,  for  example,  we  epeak  of  the  Derby  Stakes  as  *  the  Blue  Ribbon 
of  the  Turf.'  '  Cordon  Weu,*  as  applied  to  cooks,  originates  from  the  oiroumstance 
that  in  the  last  century  the  very  best  woman-cooks  in  the  Paris  cabarets  came  from 
the  province  of  Alsace,  and  that  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  their  national  cos- 
tume, which  comprised  a  broad  blue  ribbon  or  scarf.  Alsace  at  the  present  day 
possesses  no  very  gretkt  prestige  for  the  production  of  good  female  cooks.  The  late 
Br.  V6ron  was  said  to  be  the  last  eminent  gastronome  whose  establishment  com- 
prised a  genuine  cordon  hlev.  This  lady,  who  was  from  Strasburg,  cooked  splen- 
didly, but  she  had  a  fearful  temper. 
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for  all  her  sedulous  scouring  and  scrubbing  at  the  saucepan-lids,  her 
sitting  in  class,  and  looking  at  the  pretty  nymphs  pottering  with  the 
Btewpans,  her  passing  an  *  examination/  for  which  she  can  '  coach* 
herself  by  skimming  the  contents  of  half  a  dozen  cheap  cookery-books, 
and  for  all  her  possession  of  a  '  certificate/  which  may  be  about  as 
valuable  as  a  doctorial  diploma  of  the  University  of  Weissnichtwo, 
the  graduate  of  any  so-called  *  National  Training  School  of  Cookery* 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  botcher  and  a  cobbler  at  her  trade.  I 
suppose  myself  that  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
cookery  adopted  in  most  parts  of  the  civilised  world  ;  that  I  have 
partaken  of  most  of  the  dishes  enumerated  by  Francatelli  and  Jules 
Gouffe  ;  that  I  can  criticise  a  good  dinner  while  it  is  before  me  ;  and 
that  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient 
culina.  Yet  were  I  fool  enough  to  go  through  a  course  of  'instruc- 
tion* at  any  so-called  school  of  cookery,  and  then,  having  procured  a 
certificate,  to  put  on  a  white  cap  and  jacket  and  go  down  to  my  own 
kitchen  with  a  view  to  putting  certain  ingredients  into  saucepans  and 
casseroles  and  serving  up  un  petit  diner  Hen  choisi,  I  don't  think  you 
would  care  about  dining  with  me  say  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  mention  that  my  dear  mother,  my 
sister,  and  a  brother  of  mine,  who  are  all  dead,  who  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  tell  whsigarum  was,  and  had  probably  never  heard  of  the 
origin  of  Sauce  Robert,  of  Bechamel,  or  of  Soubise  sauce,  were  all 
excellent  practical  cooks.  My  mother  was  the  best  hand  at  a  pepper- 
pot  and  a  crabcurry  of  any  West-Indian  lady  of  her  time.  I  never 
knew  any  one  who  dressed  macaroni  or  made  a  pigeon-pie  better  than 
my  brother,  and  my  sister  had  a  marvellous  Imack  of  salad-mixing, 
and  at  the  making  of  a  hash  with  burnt  onions  and  cassarupe.  They 
could  all  cook,  and  my  mother  taught  all  her  servants — even  to  her 
nursemaids— how  to  cook.  Her  life  was  a  long  one,  and  her  expe- 
rience was  great.  The  chief  difiSculty  which  I  foresee  in  the  path  of 
tliie  National  Trainii^g  School  for  Cookery  at  South  Kensington  is  this: 
How  are  the  pupils  to  acquire  anything  like  a  thoroughly  practical 
knowledge  of  cookery,  unless  they  are  accustomed  to  cook  every  day 
a  large  number  of  thoroughly  good  dinners  ?  Surely  the  purposes 
of  *  training*  will  not  be  thought  to  have  been  adequately  fulfilled 
by  half  a  dozen  young  ladies  being  allowed  to  look  on  admiringly 
while  another  young  lady  peels  a  potato,  or  pricks  a  sausage  with  a 
darning-needle,  or  rolls  the  paste  for  an  apple-pud&ig.  By  a 
thoroughly  good  dinner  I  do  not  mean  a  plain  repast  of  roast  and 
boiled,  or  of  cheap  soup,  the  making  of  which  is  very  plainly  and  sen- 
sibly taught  in  twenty  cheap  cookery-books  accessible  to  the  poorest 
members  of  the  community,  but  a  succulent  and  recherche  banquet 
comprising  hors-d'auvres,  potages,  releves,  entrees,  rots,  entremets, 
and  pieces  a  surprise.  We  can  surely  intrust  the  orphan  asylums, 
the  refuges,  the  *  homes,*  the  industrial  schools,  to  educate  a  rising 
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generation  of  girls,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  boys  too — many 
excellent  man -cooks  with  whom  I  have  met  have  been  ship's  stew- 
ards, and  have  picked  up  their  proficiency  in  the  galley  at  sea — as 
plain  cooks  ;  but  the  age  demands  good  cooks,  and  no  cook  can  lay 
any  claim  to  such  a  qualification  unless  he  or  she  can  serve  up  such 
a  dinner  as  that  of  which  the  heads  are  enumerated  above.  Assuming 
the  remarkably  improbable  eventuality  of  the  managers  of  the  Inter- 
national Training  School  going  to  a  large  daily  expense  in  providing 
materials  for  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  high-class  dinners,  so 
as  to  utilise  the  services  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  who,  I  veiy 
deferentially  but  very  firmly  ask,  is  expected  to  eat  these  din- 
ners ?  The  lady  superintendent  and  her  stafi*  ?  Mr.  Buckmaister  ? 
The  International  Commissioners  ?  Or  are  the  rich  viands  to  be 
thrown  into  the  hog-tub,  or  taken  into  the  highways  and  byways  to 
be  presented  to  the  '  casuals'  patronised  by  Mr.  Luke  Fildes  ?  You 
perceive  now  what  I  mean  by  moonshine.  If  an  immense  restau- 
rant were  attached  to  the  International  Training  School  for  Cookery, 
or  if  they  could  obtain  contracts  for  sending  out  so  many  dinners 
every  evening,  as  the  pastrycooks  do,  or  even  if  the  conductors  of  the 
school  could  organise  a  couple  of  first-rate  table-d'hotes  every  day, 
something  might  be  done  towards  giving  the  pupils  that  '  practical' 
experience,  founded  on  continual  practice,  which  alone  can  give  *  pro- 
ficiency.' Mr.  Buckmaster  may  lecture  his  talented  head  off;  Lady 
Barker  may  work  her  accomplished  fingers  to  the  bone  in  writing 
manuals ;  but  the  only  way  to  make  good  cooks  is  to  give  them  good 
things  to  cook,  and  to  compel  them  to  cook  those  things  in  a  proper 
and  workmanlike,  or  workwomanlike,  manner.  This  is  what  they 
are  taught  to  do,  and  made  to  do,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  great  clubs 
and  the  great  hotels,  as  the  London  Tavern  and  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  and  in  the  kitchens  of  the  great  '  sending-out'  pastrycooks  ; 
and  how  we  may  be  enabled  still  farther  to  increase  the  number  of 
thoroughly  good  cooks,  and  to  employ  them  in  a  manner  which  shall 
be  at  once  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  culinary  education  in  this  country,  I  in- 
tend to  take  a  very  early  opportunity  of  pointing  out. 
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When  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  note  this  morning,  addressed  *  Bingo 
Slapup,  Esq.,  Palace-gardens,  W.,'  to  the  effect  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  accept  his  obliging  invitation  to  dinner  this  day  fortnight, 
at  8.30  P.M.,  he  was  the  mildest,  the  meekest,  the  most  unpreten- 
tious, the  most  long-suflfering  of  youths.  It  is  only  fifteen  years  ago, 
and,  ye  powers,  what  a  change !  Bingo,  as,  for  the  sake  of  auld 
lang  syne,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  him,  or  Little  Slapup, 
as  he  was  affectionately  styled  by  his  fellow  employes  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Starre,  Fysh,  &  Co. — it  is  Starre,  Fysh,  Slap- 
up, &  Co.  now,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Slapup  has  the 
lion's  share  in  the  concern — was  then  much  the  reverse  of  gorgeous 
in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  which  it  is  now,  metaphorically  speaking, 
his  fortune  to  enjoy.  He  was  a  patient  plodding  lad,  occupying  a 
position  somewhere  between  that  of  under  clerk  and  errand-boy.  He 
would  make  himself  useful  in  any  capacity  that  was  required.  He 
had  a  good  head  for  figures,  wrote  a  good  hand,  carried  messages 
without  loitering  on  the  way.  The  only  thing  against  Bingo  was 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  not  exactly  ugly;  it  would  be  un- 
charitable to  say  that  he  was  positively  ill-favoured.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  forehead  betokened  intelligence,  his  eye  was  clear,  and 
there  was  nothing  particularly  sinister  about  his  general  expression. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  Bingo  Slapup's 
outer  man  was  then,  as  it  is  indeed  now,  purple  and  fine  linen  not- 
withstanding, decidedly  insignificant.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the 
nose  which  did  it,  or  more  properly  which  marred  it.  That  feature 
of  Bingo's  was  retrousse  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  it  has  not  interfered 
with  his  material  success  in  life.  By  degrees,  he  has  trodden  the 
up-hill  path  of  an  opposed  career — to  use  the  favourite  expression  of 
a  young  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  ten  thousand  a  year  since  he  was  twenty- one — till  he 
has  reached  the  haughty  social  altitude  on  which  he  now  takes  his 
stand. 

As  Bingo  was  the  most  thoughtful  and  obliging  of  his  race,  so 
was  he  also  the  most  economical.  His  attire,  without  being  mean, 
was  unmistakably  cheap.  His  pleasures  were  few  and  parsimonious. 
In  those  years  I  not  unfrequently  used  to  take  my  midday  pale  ale 
and  sandwich  at  a  modest  restaurant — it  was  a  simple  cook-shop 
then — in  Friar-lane,  off  Cheapside.  Bingo  was  allowed  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  for  his  dinner,  and  for  that  meal  he  patronised  the 
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same  establishment.  His  repast  asaally  consisted  of  a  cat  off  a  very 
questionable  joint,  a  glass  of  beer,  bread,  and  potatoes,  for  which  he 
paid  exactly  one  shilling — meat  was  not  then  at  the  prohibitory  price 
which  butchers  now  charge.  I  recollect  that  some  months  after  I 
made  Bingo's  acquaintance  the  proprietor  of  the  institution  declared 
that  he  must  raise  the  cost  of  the  collation  to  Is.  Id.  Bingo 
stoutly  resisted  the  additional  copper  as  an  imposition,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly gieeted  as  the  Hampden  of  his  order.  The  extortioner 
yielded,  and  Bingo  immediately  became  a  personage.  It  was  at  once 
expressed  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Messrs.  Starre,  Fysh,  & 
Co.'s  employes  that  Bingo  Slapup  was  a  young  man  who  would  make 
his  way.  Not  long  after  this  memorable  event.  Bingo  was  promoted 
by  the  firm,  and  withdrew  his  patronage  from  the  humble  tenement 
in  Friar-lane  entirely.  Asking  for  him  one  day  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  counting-house,  I  was  told  '  that  Mr.  Slapup  had  gone  out  for 
his  dinner  to  the  Turk's  Head.*  And  there,  sure  enough,  I  found 
Bingo — the  same  familiar  little  nose,  no  longer  wistfully  peering 
over  the  bar  at  which  he  took  his  '  stand-up*  meal,  but  employed 
upon  the  examination  of  a  sole,  about  which  he  was  telling  the  waiter 
he  had  his  doubts. 

'  Quite  fresh,  I  assure  you,  sir,'  said  that  menial,  rather  jauntily. 

*  It  had  better  be,*  returned  Bingo,  with  an  ominous  shake  of 
the  head. 

'  Faith,'  said  I  to  myself,  *  my  young  friend  is  getting  airs.*  But 
the  banquet  was  unassuming  with  the  exception  of  the  fish ;  the 
only  material  alteration  was,  that  Bingo  had  a  silver  pint  tankard 
of  stout-and-bitter  by  his  side,  and  that  after  his  cheese  he  ordered 
a  glass  of  sherry. 

*  You*re  becoming  quite  an  epicure.  Bingo,*  I  remarked. 

*  I  like  my  dinner,*  was  the  answer ;  *  and  some  day  I  hope  to 
dine ;  this  is  mere  feeding.* 

Bingo  proceeded  to  inform  me  that  he  trusted  next  year  or  the 
year  after  to  take  a  trip  abroad.  He  had  saved  a  little  cash,  and  if 
I  could  tell  him  where  he  could  get  his  money*s  worth,  he  should 
be  obliged. 

I  thought  no  more  about  it,  but  I  went  away  with  a  vague  con- 
viction that  little  Bingo  Slapup  was  the  man  of  the  future.  Some- 
how or  other  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend  for  some  eighteen  months, 
when  one  fine  morning,  being  then  in  Switzerland,  and  walking  out 
on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  I  caught  a  view  of  a  side-face  which 
seemed  familiar,  and  observed  a  little  nose,  which  was  unmistakable, 
vigorously  inhaling  the  delicious  air  that  floated  up  from  the  fragrant 
valley  below.  Mr.  Bingo  Slapup  was  arrayed  in  the  most  correct  of 
tourist  suits. 

*  No  Moses  &  Son,*  he  remarked  to  me  in  confidence  subse- 
quently; *but  your  regular  bonA-fide  West-end  make,'     He  was 
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actually  realising  his  long-promised  Continental  trip,  and  he  was 
scenting  the  matutinal  breeze,  because,  as  he  observed,  *  it  improves 
one's  appetite  for  your  dejexmer.* 

When  we  were  sitting  together  over  that  repast.  Bingo  told  me 
that  he  had  made  a  great  rise,  that  he  had  become  a  confidential 
derk,  and  that  he  was  doing  remarkably  well.  *  We  shall  see  you 
a  partner  yet,*  I  cheerily  rejoined;  and  Bingo  gave  me  to  under- 
stfuid  that  there  might  be  more  unlikely  things  than  that.  Shortly 
afterwards  we  parted,  and  I  promised  Bingo  that  I  would  call  upon 
him  when  I  returned  to  London. 

Presenting  myself  at  the  warehouse,  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Slapup 
was  much  engaged ;  but  that  if  I  would  send  in  my  card  he  would 
probably  see  me.     Bingo  was  condescension  and  kindness  itself. 

'  Busy  ?'  I  said,  as  I  saw  a  pile  of  ledgers  and  a  huge  folio 
cheque-book  before  him. 

He  was  busy  just  then,  but  could  I  not  take  an  early  dinner  with 
him? 

*  One-thirty  ?'  I  remarked  interrogatively. 

*Not  quite  that,*  said  Bingo,  vnth  a  deprecating  smile;  'say 
six-thirty,  at  the  Callipash  and  Callipee.* 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  Bingo  entertained  me  capitally. 

*  This,'  he  remarked,  as  we  finished  our  oysters,  pointing  round 
to  the  well-appointed  tables  and  the  snugly-furnished  room, — 'this,' 
he  said,  '  is  something  like.' 

I  always  adapt  my  conversation  to  my  company,  so  I  gave  him 
a  knowing  wink,  and  said,  *  It's  prime — tip-top  !' 

Once  more,  and  for  a  space  of  some  years,  did  I  lose  sight  of 
Bingo.  Strolling  one  evening  into  the  Junior  Deipnosophist  Club,  I 
proceeded  to  the  coffee-room  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  favourite 
table  for  myself  and  two  guests. 

'  That  table,  sir,'  said  the  major-domo,  *  I  regret  you  cannot 
have.     It  is  already  taken  for  Mr.  Slapup  and  a  party  of  friends.' 

'  Good  heavens  !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  Mr.  Slapup — not  Bing — ' 

'  Mr.  Slapup,  sir ;  City  gentleman ;  member  of  the  firm  of  Starre^ 
Pysh,  Slapup,  &  Co.,*  responded  the  decorous  Puffin.  'Elected 
here,  sir,  about  eighteen  months  ago;  and  gives  a  dinner-party 
about  twice  a  week.' 

So  I  went  my  way,  and  took  seats  for  myself  and  my  two  guests 
in  a  retired  comer,  which  as  it  happened  commanded  a  ftdl  view  of 
Bingo's  table.  Presently  Mr.  Slapup  and  his  friends  entered  and 
took  their  places.  They  were  certainly  magnificent  specimens  of 
commercial  humanity.  Such  a  dazzle  of  diamonds  on  their  fingers, 
such  a  blaze  of  sapphire  on  their  shirt-fronts,  such  an  expansive  zone 
of  wristband !  Mr.  Slapup  immediately  became  the  centre  of  a  buzz- 
ing crowd  of  waiters.  His  manner  was  haughty  and  imperious,  but 
his  nasal  organ  was  unaltered.  The  soup  was  not  quite  to  his  liking. 
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*  Waiter!*  thundered  forth  Mr.  Slapup. 

*  Yes,  sir !'  answered  at  least  a  dozen  voices. 

*  This  stuff  is  not  fit  to  touch  !'  and  then,  turning  to  his  friends, 
'  Never  knew  such  an  infernal  place  as  this  ;  it's  becoming  a  mere 
pot-house.* 

'  Ah,  Bingo,'  I  mentally  remarked — my  guests  had  just  congra- 
tulated me  on  the  capital  cookery  of  the  Junior  Deipnosophist,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  soul  I  had  believed  that  their  congratulations 
were  not  undeserved — *have  you  quite  forgotten  the  old  days  in 
which  you  could  speak  of  saveloys  as  prime,  and  almost  go  into 
ecstasies  over  underdone  boiled  mutton,  or  that  more  advanced 
epoch  when  you  considered  that  a  bit  of  fish  and  a  cut  off  a  sirloin 
were  the  acme  of  appetising  enjoyment  ?' 

How  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  pitied  the  waiting-staff  of 
the  Junior  Deipnosophist  that  day,  and,  needless  to  say,  how  I  admired 
Bingo  !  First  one  defect  was  discovered,  then  another,  and  Bingo 
was  no  sooner  appeased  on  one  score  than  he  was  infuriated  afresh 
by  some  new  laches. 

It  may  not  be  very  good  form  to  exchange  confidences  with  a 
club  servant,  but  I  admit  I  could  not  help  that  day  remarking  to 
one  of  the  myrmidons. who  looked  after  the  wants  of  my  friends  and 
myself,  '  Nice  quiet  pleasant  gentleman  Mr.  Slapup  seems.*  The 
well-drilled  menial  gave  a  smile  of  melancholy  resignation,  and  walked 
off.  When  Bingo  recognised  me —  and,  as  I  could  see  by  his  conscious 
bhish,  the  memory  of  the  old  Friar-lane  days  came  back  to  him — 
I  think  he  felt  somewhat  ashamed.  Yet  he  abated  nothing  of  the 
haughtiness  of  his  conduct.  When  the  dessert  was  placed  upon 
the  table  he  kept  the  butler  perpetually  upon  the  run.  The  Chateau 
Margaux  was  corked ;  the  Romanee  Conti  was  not  sufficiently  chilled. 

*  Upon  my  soul,'  said  Bingo,  who  was  now  getting  a  little  flushed, 
and  had  quite  as  much  as  was  good  for  him,  '  there's  nothing  fit  to 
drink  in  this  club.'  In  the  smoking-room  upstairs  Bingo's  de- 
meanour was  if  anything  more  offensive  still.  How  curiously  know- 
ing in  cigar-brands  he  had  become  since  I  gave  him,  fifteen  years 
ago,  a  ManiUa  cheroot  after  his  frugal  dinner  in  Friar-lane,  and  how 
the  long-suffering  Richard,  most  excellent  of  smoking-room  waiters, 
was  vituperated  because  the  '  club  stock'  was  not  all  that  it  ought  to 
be  !  But  I  have  done  with  Mr.  Bingo  Slapup.  If  I  get  an  oppor- 
tunity when  I  dine  with  him  on  Wednesday  next,  I  think,  as  an  old 
friend,  I  shall  venture  to  remonstrate,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  him  that  the  magnificence  of  his  manner  ill  comports  with 
the    snubness   of  his  nose  and  the  humility  of  his  antecedents. 

*  Bingo,'  I  shall  say  to  him,  *do  you,  on  your  oath,  believe  that 
the  menials  of  the  establishment  esteem  you  more  highly  because 
you  swagger  and  bully  and  swear,  and  give  yourself  airs  ?  Don't 
you  think  that  every  one  in  the  Junior  Deipnosophist,  from  the  smallest 
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urchin  in  bnttons  up  to  that  portentously  tall  individual  who  is  called 
the  coffee-room  superintendent,  and  who,  to  do  you  justice,  is  not 
much  worse  than  you  are,  can  see  through  this  veneer  of  supercilious 
airs  ?  Have  not  those  prying  waiters  heard  everything  about  the  old 
days  in  Friar-lane  ?  In  ordinary  matters.  Bingo,  you  are  sharp 
enough ;  why  not  have  or  exercise  a  little  common  sense  in  this 
particular  respect  ?  You  can't  read  Horace,  I  know,  in  the  original ; 
never  mind,  look  out  the  passage  in  Smart,  or  in  the  excellent 
version  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  : 

"  Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia, 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
YideBDe,  saoram  metiente  te  yiam 

Cum  bis  ter  ulDarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  huo  euutium 

Liberrima  indignatio  7" 

But  though  you  cannot  read  Horace  you  can  read  Thackeray.  You 
will  find  an  excellent  edition  of  his  works  in  a  room  I  should  like  to 
see  you  frequent  a  little  more,  the  club-library.  Take  down  the 
immortal  Book  of  Snobs,  and  read,  mark,  digest,  and  inwardly 
understand  the  chapter  on  Club  Snobs,  and  the  moral  of  Captain 
Shindy's  character;  so.  Bingo,  shall  you  be  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man,  more  esteemed  by  your  inferiors,  and  less  contemptible  to 
your  betters.* 

A  dozen  men  like  Slapup  are  enough  to  ruin  the  best  of  clubs, 
and  to  corrupt  the  most  excellent  of  club  servants.  When  these 
gentlemen  make  a  practice  of  inviting  three  or  four  friends  worse 
than  themselves  every  night  to  dinner,  and  feasting  them  on  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  season,  waiters  invariably  fall  into  the  way  of  con- 
centrating their  attention  upon  such  magnificent  patrons  of  the  club 
cuisine  and  cellar  ;  and  Fletchley  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  naturally 
annoyed  when,  on  coming  in  after  a  hard  day's  work  to  partake  of 
the  joint,  or  the  set  dinner  at  two-and-sixpence,  he  has  to  send 
half-a-dozen  times  for  his  pint  of  sherry.  The  wonder  is,  that  with 
all  these  avenues  to  demoralisation  open  before  them,  club  servants 
are  as  generally  respectful,  civil,  and  obliging  as  I  have  found  them 
to  be.  Independently  of  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the 
Bingo  Slapups  of  the  world,  the  life  and  duties  of  the  club  servant 
are  sufl&ciently  arduous.  The  occupation  is  one  which  requires 
peculiar  natural  qualifications,  a  perception  of  character,  a  tenacity 
of  memory,  a  power,  in  a  word,  of  comprehending  the  situation, 
which  are  as  rare  as  they  are  truly  admirable.  I  will  give  an  in- 
stance. I  was  much  amused  the  other  night  with  noting  the  tact 
displayed  by  a  smoking-room  waiter  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Juvenis 
Flybynight.  Flybynight  is,  on  the  whole,  the  hardest  liver  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  must,  I  should  think,  have  drunk  in  his  time 
enough  to  float  the  Channel  fleet.     It  so  happened  that  his  guest 
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on  the  particnlar  occasion  of  which  I  speak  was  an  old  uncle,  from 
whom,  I  know,  he  has  large  expectations.  Now  this  excellent  re- 
lative, though  he  enjoys  a  cigar  after  his  dinner,  has  an  abomination 
of  anything  like  bibolons  excess.  In  an  ordinary  way,  Tippins,  the 
waiter  to  whom  I  allude,  would  have  brought  Mr.  Flybynight  and 
his  guest  the  coffee  and  the  liqueur  case,  or  would  have  inquired 
what  liqueur  would  be  wanted  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  wise 
Tippins,  noting  the  gravity  and  the  years  of  Mr.  Flybynight's  com- 
panion when  he  approached  the  pair,  said  not  a  word. 

*  A  cup  of  coffee,  uncle  V  said  Flybynight  insinuatingly. 

*  I  never  take  anything  after  dinner,'  was  the  severe  reply. 

'  A  very  good  plan,'  returned  the  nephew  with  consummate 
mendacity  ;  *  neither  do  I — occasionally  a  bottle  of  potass- water  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed.'  And  as  Tippins  listened  to  the  astounding  false- 
hood not  a  single  muscle  of  his  face  changed. 

But  the  post  which  in  the  economy  of  a  club  requires  the  greatest 
combination  of  great  qualities  is  that  of  hall-porter.  For  the  ofl&ce 
of  house -porter  a  less -gifted  being  will  suffice.  Lamps  can  be 
cleaned  and  feats  of  physical  strength  and  utility  performed  without 
the  exercise  of  any  particular  amount  of  genius.  But  the  man  who 
is  a  faultless  hall-porter  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  anything, 
from  a  prize-fighter  to  a  bishop,  from  a  ticket-porter  to  a  diplomatist. 
There  is  scarcely  any  attribute  of  intellectual  power,  any  guarantee 
of  worldly  success,  which  the  hall-porter  must  not  possess.  He  must 
have  the  ready  intelligence  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  the  power 
of  prompt  reply  to  inconvenient  questions  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  colossal 
memory  of  the  late  Macaulay,  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the 
present  Mr.  Timbs.  In  any  attempt  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
quaUfications  of  this  distinguished  official,  I  am  often  reminded  of  the 
observation  of  the  watchman  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  Agamem- 
non of  iEschylus,  *  To  those  who  ask,  I  know  not ;  and  to  those 
who  wish  to  Imow,  I  willingly  forget' — 

....     jSovs  M  yX<&<rap  f*.^as 
fi4firiK(y     .... 

— ^which  means  that  our  friend  the  phylax  was  as  impenetrable  as  the 
nether  millstone,  and  as  inscrutable  as  the  national  debt.  But  it  is 
not  enough  for  the  hall-porter  ^  not  to  know.'  Upon  occasions  he 
must  know  a  great  deal,  only  that  great  deal  need  not  invariably  rest 
upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact.  When  Frosch's  collector  or  Parchment's 
process-server  inquires  at  the  Junior  Sword  and  Trowel  for  Colonel 
Levant  and  Captain  Flimsy  Sloper,  who  happen  to  be  playing  a  game 
of  pjnramids  in  the  club  billiard-room  overhead,  it  would  not  be 
enough  if  the  hall-porter  were  to  meet  the  request  for  intelligence  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  these  gay  and  gallant  officers  with  a  non  pes- 
8tmwL8,  and  merely  to  say  that  he  did  not  know.     He  is  not  for  a 
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moment  at  a  loss.  He  looks  up  from  the  enormous  albnm  in  which 
the  names  of  members  as  they  enter  are  dnly  inscribed,  and  then, 
looking  down  again,  replies  that  Colonel  Levant  has  gone  into  Soot- 
land  for  a  day  or  two,  and  that  Captain  Sloper  started  last  night 
for  Paris.  The  only  objection  to  this  species  of  diplomatic  response 
is,  that  if  a  gentleman  happens  to  belong  to  more  chibs  than  one 
such  statements  are  apt  mutually  to  neutralise  each  other.  For 
instance,  only  the  other  day  Warrington  Wedderbum,  wanting  par- 
ticularly to  see  his  pal  Guy  Leggatt,  sent  first  to  the  GriflSn,  then 
to  the  Ichthyosaurus,  and  finally  to  the  Pandemonium,  to  beg  him, 
Leggatt,  to  call  at  his  office.  '  I  was  told,'  subsequently  remarked 
Wedderbum,  '  at  the  first  tiiat  you  were  at  Vienna,  at  the  second 
that  you  were  in  Scotland,  at  the  third  that  you  were  in  the  South 
of  Spain.  Under  these  circumstances  I  knew  you  must  be  at  home; 
80  I  hunted  amongst  my  papers,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  unearthing 
your  address.'  ^ 

But  the  hall-porter  must  beware  of  blundering.  A  single  mis- 
take in  the  interpretation  of  character  or  the  estimate  of  physiognomy 
may  be  fatal.  As  everybody  knows,  Lord  Dunderhead  resembles  no 
one  more  closely  than  a  Jew  attorney.  Not  long  ago  he  called  at  the 
Chandos  Club  to  inquire  for  his  nephew.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it  the 
janitor  at  that  establishment  happened  to  be  a  neophyte,  and  well 
aware  that  members  of  the  Chandos  as  a  rule  hate  the  myrmidons  of 
the  law  in  any  shape,  and  Jew  solicitors  especially,  he  gave  his  lordship 
such  a  curt  reply  as  involved  the  Hon.  Fitz  in  some  trouble  with 
his  testy  relative.  Now  here  the  principle  upon  which  the  hall- 
porter  went  was  right,  but  its  application  was  wrong :  the  fault,  to 
put  it  in  Aristotelian  parlance,  lay  not  in  the  universal  but  in  the 
particular.  The  club  Cerberus  who  adopts  as  a  general  maxim  that 
communications  are  not  to  be  opened  up  with  Hebrew  attorneys 
cannot  be  blamed,  but  then  it  is  Cerberus'  business  to  be  quite  sure 
that  he  is  not  dismissing  angels  unawares.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
apparent  that  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  hall-porter  must  be  of 
the  highest  kind.  As  this  functionary  has,  on  an  average,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  messages  in  a  day  to  deliver,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety -nine  letters  to  forward  to  various  addresses,  a  like 
number  of  commissions  to  execute — from  the  engagement  of  a  bed- 
room to  the  purchase,  if  necessary,  of  a  white  elephant — it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  club  -  porter  requires  some  coolness,  and  a  head 
uniformly  clear.  If  it  requires  considerable  social  training  to  dis- 
tinguish in  these  days  a  gentleman  from  one  who  is  only  just  not  a 
gentleman — the  most  high-bred-looking  person  of  my  acquaintance 
is  the  head  waiter  at  Fumble's — what  severe  discipline  of  mind  must 
it  want  to  enable  the  functionary  of  whom  I  here  speak  to  get  his 
fiEtculties  into  proper  trim !  One  glorious  summer  morning  in  last 
July,  I  took  a  stroll  in  Kensington  Gardens  between  the  hours  of 
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eight  and  nine.  In  one  of  the  most  secluded  spots  of  that  sublime 
silvan  pleasaunce,  '  superior  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon/  as  it  has  been 
pronounced  by  a  great  master  of  periphrasis  who  shall  be  nameless, 
*  and  inferior  only  in  extent  to  the  chestnut  forests  of  Anatolia/  I 
recognised  a  figure  which  seemed  familiar  to  me.  He  was  walking 
slowly,  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  the  lines  of  deep  thought  yisible 
on  his  face.  '  This/  I  said  to  myself,  '  is  some  poet,  meditating  a 
sonnet  to  his  mistress's  eyebrow,  or  maybe  composing  an  ode  on 
the  universe,  or  an  epic  on  the  steam-engine.'  I  approached :  it 
was  the  hall-porter  of  the  Pig-and- Whistle  Club,  to  which  I  belong. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  what  might  be  the  attraction  which 
brought  him  abroad  thus  early.  *  I  have  come,  sir,'  he  replied,  '  to 
collect  my  thoughts  before  entering  on  my  day's  business.  I  can 
assure  you  that  with  the  complicated  nature  of  the  things  to  which 
I  have  to  attend,  my  responsibilities  are  not  light.'  Thus  may 
Brutus  have  paced  the  fateful  plain  the  night  before  Philippi,  or 
Napoleon  have  trod  the  avenues  of  the  duke's  garden  on  the  morning 
on  which  Austerlitz  was  won. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 
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Even  in  the  most  primitiye  of  theatrical  representations,  ^  the  mi- 
racle plays/  some  attempt  was  made  at  a  set  stage.  The  first  of 
those  compositions  is  said  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  monk,  and  was  entitled  Christ's 
Passion.  During  the  fifteenth  century  these  performances  were  com- 
mon, being  greatly  encouraged  by  the  monks,  who  desired  they  should 
supersede  the  profane  mummeries  of  the  ancient  fairs,  and  instil  into 
the  people's  minds  such  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  as  it  suited  them 
to  present.  They  were  usually  performed  in  inn-yards,  upon  tem- 
porary erections  of  timber,  called  indiflferently  scaffolds,  stages,  and 
pageants  (hence  the  word).  In  some  instances,  these  erections  were 
built  upon  wheels,  so  that  they  might  be  bodily  removed  to  other 
towns. 

.They  were  usually  divided  into  two  compartments,  the  upper  and 
the  lower.  In  the  upper  the  play  was  represented ;  in  the  lower  the 
performers  dressed.  Some  pieces,  however,  required  three  or  even 
four  scaffolds ;  and  in  UHistoire  du  Theatre  Frangais  it  is  related 
that  when  Le  Mister e  de  la  Passion  was  performed  on  the  plains  of 
Veximiel  in  the  fifteenth  century,  nine  stages  were  required  for  its 
representation.  In  these  dramas,  hell,  earth,  and  heaven  were  fre- 
quently presented,  and  each  place  required  a  separate  scaffold. 

In  an  ancient  drawing  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  we  are  shown 
a  scene  of  a  '  morality,'  consisting  of  five  stages,  and  a  castle  in  the 
centre.  In  a  miracle  play  entitled  Mary  Magdalen  mention  is  made 
of  the  introduction  of  a  castle  and  a  ship.  In  another  called  Caiii, 
the  action  necessitated  a  change  of  scene  from  an  exterior,  in  which 
a  plough  and  a  team  of  horses  were  brought  on,  to  the  interior  of  a 
cottage,  in  which  a  peasant's  wife  was  discovered  in  bed,  with  an 
infant  in  a  cradle  beside  her.  According  to  a  stage-direction  in 
another  entitled  Noah's  Flood,  Noah  goes  into  the  ark,  which  is 
ordered  to  be  boarded  round  about,  and  painted  with  all  the  various 
kinds  of  beasts  and  fowls.  In  a  play  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
mention  is  made  of  the  use  of  thunder. 

These  citations,  drawn  from  mss.  and  prints  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  the  Bodleian  Library,  go  to  prove  a  larger  employment 
of  stage  effect  during  the  Middle  Ages  than  is  accredited  to  the 
polished  and  artistic  era  of  Elizabeth.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  YI.  acting  was  a  recognised  profession ;  and  during  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  dramatic  performances  were  frequent  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.     This  king  had  two  distinct  bodies  of  actors — the 
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players  of  interludes  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  who  appear 
to  have  performed  at  Christmas  and  other  festive  seasons.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  mention  is  made,  in  the  household  books  between 
dates  1492  and  1509,  of  the  players  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Northumberland.  Companies  were 
attached  to  the  following  towns  and  cities:  Coventry,  Wycombe, 
Mile-end,  Wimbome  Minster,  Kingston,  and  London.  A  few  years 
later,  theatrical  amusements  had  become  so  fashionable,  tiiat  it  was 
usual  to  celebrate  any  festive  event  in  a  family  of  distinction  by  a 
dramatic  exhibition.  These  so-called  plays,  however,  bore  very  little, 
resemblance  even  to  the  rudest  efforts  we  now  associate  with  the 
title.  The  interludes,  the  next  form  of  the  drama  after  the  miracles 
and  moralities,  were  something  of  the  fashion  of  the  modem  farce, 
containing  much  broad  humour  and  strongly-marked  characters. 

After  the  interludes  came  the  gorgeous  and  elaborate  masques, 
which  formed  so  indispensable  a  portion  of  every  Court  revel  from 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Revolution.  The  records  of  the  State- 
Paper  Office  afford  abundant  proofs  that  not  only  scenery,  but  ap- 
propriate dresses,  properties,  and  mechanical  effects,  were  employed 
to  illustrate  the  noble  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  writers  of  those 
elegant  compositions. 

In  a  State-paper  dated  1563,  there  is  an  account  of  the  expenses 
incurred  for  a  certain  masque  produced  in  that  year.  Among  other 
entries  are  a  castle,  an  arbour  covered  with  painted  canvas,  a  rock, 
a  hill  for  the  Muses  to  sing  upon,  and  chariots  for  Diana  and  Pallas. 
In  another  such  list  of  expenses  there  are  entries  *  for  painting 
Strabo*s  house,  Dobbins'  do.,  Orestes'  do.;  a  view  of  Rome,  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Palace  of  Prosperity.'  A  third,  dated  1571,  mentions 
'  a  device  for  counterfeiting  thunder  and  lightning.'  In  1574  a 
charge  is  made  for  pins  for  hanging  '  paynted  cloths.'  Again  in  the 
same  year  for  '  canvasse  to  paynte  for  bowses  for  the  players,  mon- 
sters, great  hollow  trees,  counterfeit  fishes,  a  dragon's  head,  deal 
boards  for  the  senate-house,'  &c.  A  charge  is  also  made  for  the 
*  carriage  of  frames  and  paynted  cloths  for  the  players'  bowses.'  In 
1575  a  charge  is  made  for  '  exhibiting  the  sun  breaking  from  be- 
hind a  cloud.'  Here  we  have  an  effect  that  would  delight  a  modem 
gallery.  Under  date  1576  is  another  entry  for  a  *  paynted  cloth  and 
two  frames.'  Two  years  later  we  read  of  a  burning  mountain,  and 
under  1580  that  '  William  Lyzarde  was  paid  for  painting  seven 
cities,  one  country  house,  one  battlement,  one  mount,  two  great 
cloths  and  battlements  of  canvas.' 

A  description  of  the  representation  of  Ben  Jonson's  masque  of 
Hymen  may  be  found  in  a  letter  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
written  by  one  John  Pory  to  Robert  Cotton,  where  we  learn  that 
'before  the  sacrifice  could  be  performed,  Ben  Jonson  burned  the 
globe  of  earth  standing  behind  the  altar.'     Gifford  says  that  Eng- 
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land  has  never  seen  any  entertainments  of  the  kind  to  eqoal  these 
masqaes.  For  farther  information  let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Ben  Jonson,  in  which  he  will  find  stage -directions  as 
elaborate  as  though  they  had  been  written  by  Dion  Boucicault. 
These  masques,  like  our  modern  extravaganzas,  were  composed  as 
vehicles  for  gorgeous  stage  effects,  but>  unlike  our  extravaganzas, 
the  effects  were  married  to  some  of  the  most  delicious  poetry  that 
ever  fell  upon  mortal  ears. 

In  Bacon's  essay  on  Masks  and  Triumphs  occurs  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  word  '  scenes,'  as  understood  in  the  modem  sense:  '  It  is 
true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  without  noise, 
are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure ;  for  they  feed  and  relieve 
the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object,  and  let  the  scene  abound 
with  light  especially  coloured  and  varied/  In  a  masque  produced  at 
"Whitehall  in  1636,  under  the  superintendence  of  Inigo  Jones,  the 
changes  of  scene  are  called '  appearances,'  and  are  eight  in  number — 
one  to  each  act,  and  three  repeated  in  thjB  last.  In  one  the  sun  is 
eclipsed  and  the  fire  on  an  altar  dashed  out  by  a  shower  of  rain. 

Although  we  have  no  such  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  use  of 
scenery  in  the  public  theatres,  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  evi- 
dence, both  positive  and  deductive,  in  favour  of  such  a  conclusion. 
Gosson,  in  his  Plays  confuted  in  Five  Actions,  written  some  years 
before  Shakespeare  was  known  to  fame,  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the 
houses  and  the  stages,  the  garish  apparel,  and  tells  us  that  '  no- 
thing was  forgotten  that  could  set  the  matter  out  with  pomp  or 
ravish  the  beholder  with  variety  of  pleasure.'  Shakespeare's  plays 
abound  in  situations  which  no  imagination,  unaided  by  mechanical 
effects,  could  realise.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
essentially  a  practical  man,  who  wrote  for  the  stage  as  it  then  existed, 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  posterity.  Why,  then,  did  he  cumber 
his  plays  with  a  multitude  of  directions  impossible  to  be  carried  out? 
For  instance,  in  the  folio  edition  1623  of  King  John,  printed  from 
an  acting  copy,  we  have  this  direction,  *  Enter  Arthur  on  the  walls;' 
in  Henry  VI.,  *  Enter  Pucelle  on  the  top  of  a  tower.'  If  there  was 
no  tower  or  wall,  why  say  anything  about  it  in  the  prompter's  copy  ? 
In  the  margin  of  an  old  copy  of  Jonson's  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,  the 
actors  are  instructed  that  '  this  scene  is  acted  at  two  windows,  as 
out  of  a  contiguous  building.' 

Trap-doors  were  used  as  early  as  1578.  In  Lodge  and  Greene's 
Looking-Qlass  for  London  (1594),  a  scene  is  thus  directed :  *  The 
magi  with  their  rods  beat  the  ground,  and  from  under  the  same  riseth 
a  brave  arbour.'  Again:  'A  flame  of  fire  appeareth  from  beneath, 
and  Radogan  is  swallowed.'  Certain  stage  effects  must  have  been 
introduced  into  the  caldron  scene  of  Macbeth,  or  the  language  would 
have  been  meaningless. 

The  stage  directions  in  old  plays  frequently  refer  to  what  is 
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technically  called  '  rises  and  sinks ;'  that  is,  mechanical  contrivances 
for  the  ascension  of  the  gods  or  the  descension  through  the  stage  of 
the  wicked  personages  to  the  regions  below.  Sometimes  the  words 
'  if  convenient'  are  added ;  this  would  indicate  that  some  theatres 
'  were  better  famished  than  others  with  sach  appliances.  In  a  play 
entitled  Forest  Elves  occurs  this  clause  :  *  If,  by  reason  of  a  con- 
course of  people  on  the  stage,  there  be  not  room  for  these  accessories, 
they  may  be  omitted.*  And  in  the  enumeration  of  properties  required 
it  is  frequently  added  that  they  may  be  omitted,  and  their  places 
supplied  by  their  navies  in  text  letters — a  sufficient  proof  that  they 
were  more  frequently  used  than  not. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  well-worn  fact,  that 
it  was  customary,  previous  to  the  Restoration,  to  placard  the  back  of 
tho  stage  with  the  name  of  the  locality  in  which  the  action  of  the 
drama  was  supposed  to  take  place.  In  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  the 
first  play  in  which  scenery  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
used,  the  word  *  Rhodes'  was  still  written  upon  the  scene;  a  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  the  custom  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
absence  of  the  painter's  art.  We  must,  therefore,  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover some  other  probable  reason  for  this  labelling. 

Playbills  were  known  as  early  as  1563,  but  the  information  they 
contained  was  very  meagre,  being  probably  confined  to  the  title  of 
the  play,  the  hour  of  commencing,  and  the  prices  of  admission ;  and 
these  were  undoubtedly  supplied  to  only  the  aristocratic  portion  of 
the  audience.  Consequently,  as  all  plays  were  dressed  alike,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  prevailing  costume  of  the  age,  and  as  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  but  little  knowledge  of  history  or  geography,  the  only 
means  of  informing  them  of  the  locale  of  the  drama  was  by  some 
such  rude  device  as  that  specified.  But  in  addition  to  the  name  of 
the  locality,  the  title  of  the  play  was  also  frequently  hung  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  and  sometimes  the  actor  who  spoke  the  prologue  carried 
a  card  or  board  upon  which  it  was  inscribed. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  suggest  that  it  seems  improbable,  when 
we  consider  the  splendour  of  the  scenic  accessories  in  the  Court 
masques,  which  were  written  by  the  same  dramatists  who  sup- 
plied the  public  theatres,  that  Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  and  their 
great  confreres  should  have  made  no  efforts  to  introduce  some  imita- 
tion of  these  upon  the  stage  of  the  Globe  or  the  Blackfriars,  or,  had 
the  poets  been  so  supine,  that  the  nobility — their  patrons — should 
not  have  demanded  some  approximation  to  the  decorative  beauty  of 
those  Court  theatricals  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  in  which 
they  so  frequently  bore  a  part. 

HENRY  B.  BAEEB. 
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A  STUDY  IN  GRAY 

BY  MBS.  C.  BEADB,  AVTHOB  OF  '  BOSS  ASD  BUE/  ETC. 


I.  As  THE  Moon  moves. 
Chardstock  is  a  quiet  little  country  town,  pretty  too  in  a  sober, 
demure,  old-fashioned  way,  like  the  portraits  of  L.  E.  L.,  or  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fry,  or  one's  great-aunt  who  died  young  of  love  and  lung- 
disease.  The  trees  are  very  green  and  numerous  at  Chardstock, 
and  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  as  guiltless  of  design  as  the 
antics  of  a  kitten  or  the  wickedness  of  a  boy  of  six. 

Nevertheless,  Chardstock  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  contami- 
nating influence  of  this  subtle  age. 

In  the  days  when  Cromwell's  troopers  sauntered  down  the  shady 
side  of  her  High- street  to  hear  the  result  of  the  war  councils  held 
by  their  grim  and  stalwart  chiefs  round  the  communion-table  in  the 
old  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  blazoned  with  the 
gold  of  lichens  and  the  green  of  moss,  when  were  planted  the  stout 
mulberry -trees  which  now  yield  grateful  shade  to  man  and  beast, 
who  in  the  still  summer  noons  essay  to  climb  the  broad  white  road 
which  leads  to  the  great  common,  spreading  green  and  brown  above 
the  town, — in  those  days,  I  say,  Chardstock  had  one  face  for  all 
comers.  Now,  however,  no  two  persons  will  be  agreed  concerning 
her ;  for,  seen  from  the  railway  station,  she  is  a  smart  hotel ; 
from  the  river,  a  gay  blithe  boathouse,  all  white  and  blue  and 
burnished  pine;  from  the  church  tower,  a  bustling  noisy  market- 
place; and  from  the  tree-shaded  hill,  a  hamlet  gray  and  red  and  ochre, 
wrapt  in  a  thin  blue  veil  of  pure  sweet  air,  grave  as  a  staid  old 
chant  sung  in  the  moonlit  choir  of  some  vast  cathedral,  distant 
as  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  one  who,  dying,  sees  the  angels. 

But  though  Chardstock  is  thus  variable  in  her  moods  with  stran- 
gers, to  those  who  dwell  continually  within  her  borders,  from  the 
first  fall  of  feathery  snow  to  the  last  flight  of  stricken  leaves,  she 
shows  no  sign  of  change. 

Fresh  faces  come  and  go,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  streets ;  the 
nations  are  shaken  and  divided;  war  stalks  abroad  begirt  with  the 
smoke  of  desolated  homes,  red  with  the  blood  of  babes;  reform  breaks 
through  the  crust  of  prejudice,  causing  that  which  was  secure  to 
reel,  and  that  which  was  great  to  dwindle  miserably  away ;  famine, 
pestilence,  devour  the  people  beyond  seas ;  Chardstock  remains  ever 
the  same,  serene,  content,  as  pleasant  an  abiding-place  for  a  well- 
affected  person,  who  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  Establishment,  the 
Thibd  SEBiEg,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  P 
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benefits  insured  by  a  monarchical  form  of  gOTomment,  the  dangers 
of  undenominational  education,  and  the  innate  superiority  of  Britons, 
as  can  easily  be  imagined^. 

Such  it  seemed  to  one  Abel  Garstays,  the  proprietor  of  the  music - 
shop  in  the  High-street,  which  shop  had  been  kept  by  his  father 
and  grandfather  before  him,  and  to  which  he  succeeded,  being  an 
only  son,  somewhere  about  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  al6ng 
with  certain  well -formed  opinions,  amongst  which  admiration  for 
his  native  borough  and  the  art  of  music  maintained  a  respectable 
predominance. 

Soon  after  his  access  of  fortune,  Abel  married  the  widow  of 
Hunter  the  livery- stable-keeper,  a  sad  dissolute  fellow,  come  of  a 
good  family,  people  said,  and  having  the  right  to  use  crested  forks 
and  spoons,  but  otherwise  shut  out  from  Christian  fellowship,  by 
reason  of  his  long  sittings  in  tavern-bars  and  persistent  ill-usage  of 
his  delicate  young  wife. 

A  year,  two  years,  fled  by,  and  still  the  Garstays*  family  cradle 
stood  empty.  One  day,  however — one  joyful  never-to-be-forgotten 
day — a  son  and  future  musicseller  became  the  occupant  of  that  prized 
possession.  Euterpe  gave  way  to  Sairey  Gamp.  Flute  and  violin 
lay  neglected  whilst  Abel  rapturously  watched  the  boy.  But  art-love 
dies  hard.  At  the  font  a  flicker  of  the  flame  which  had  warmed  and 
enlightened  this  happiest  of  men  so  many  years — ever  since  he  was 
a  little  lad  indeed,  and  sang  treble  in  the  church-choir  of  a  Sunday — 
sprang  up.  They  named  the  child  David.  His  mother  fancied  that 
he  might  have  been  more  fitly  called  John  or  James,  if  not  Abel, 
after  his  father — her  father's  name  was  John  and  her  only  brother's 
James ;  also  David  was  unfamiliar  to  the  lips  and  difficult  to  shorten 
— but  Abel  was  not  wholly  reasonless. 

'  The  lad  is  sure  to  take  to  music,'  he  would  answer,  when  the 
old  grievance  reappeared,  maybe  as  they  sat  and  talked  beside  a 
yule-tide  fire — Mrs.  Garstays  loved  well  to  temper  her  felicity — '  and 
he  will  be  glad  some  day  that  we  called  him  after  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel.  There's  a  kind  of  support  in  fitness.'  That  Mrs.  Garstays 
was  convinced  by  this  special  pleading,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
affirm,  but  circumstances — notably  the  birth  of  another  son,  who  in 
due  season  was  christened  Benjamin,  and  grew  to  be  lusty  and  beau- 
tiful like  unto  his  brother — gradually  liquified  the  consonants ;  and 
by  the  time  that  David  was  fourteen,  and  could  play  Bach's  Fugue 
in  G  minor  on  the  parish  organ,  after  a  fashion  which  induced  the 
vicar  to  suggest  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Leipzig,  and  allowed  full 
scope  for  the  cultivation  of  his  genius,  all  sense  of  strangeness  had 
disappeared,  and  no  other  name  could  have  sounded  half  so  well.  So 
went  the  years,  calm  happy  years,  crowned  with  gay  flowers,  clad  in 
bright  raiment  of  green  leaves,  and  fed  with  summer  rains — ^years 
whereof  the  sound  is  as  the  whirr  of  wings  midst  deepest  grass,  the 
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memory  as  the  still  face  of  some  tree-guarded  pool  at  eventide,  when 
the  dew  gems  the  springing  com,  and  silence  is  abroad.  Home — such 
a  home  as  that  enjoyed  by  David  and  Benjamin  Garstays — is  the 
fittest  of  all  schools  for  character,  the  surest  of  all  shelters  against 
the  assaults  of  impurity.  Feeling  certain  that  the  boys  would  do 
no  harm,  Abel  and  Sarah,  to  the  surprise  of  their  neighbours — a 
surprise  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  by  patient  explanation  when- 
ever they  found  the  opportunity, — suflfered  their  sons  to  pursue 
the  bent  of  their  inclinations  to  an  extent  which,  with  differently 
disposed  lads,  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  mischief, 
but  which  in  their  case  only  resulted  in  a  certain  singularity,  which 
gave  the  best  promise  for  their  ultimate  success,  and  strengthened 
the  bonds  of  their  mutual  affection. 

Who  so  entranced  a  listener  to  Ben's  word-pictures  of  heroic 
deeds,  his  elocutionary  outbursts — for  he  was  gifted  with  a  retentive 
memory  and  no  small  tragic  force  (in  his  own  opinion) — as  David  ? 
Who  so  profound  a  believer  in  David's  genius,  so  ardent  an  admirer 
of  his  improvisations,  his  compositions,  as  Ben  ?  Never  weary  of 
each  other's  dreams,  imbued  with  tenderest  reverence  for  art — art 
pure  and  simple,  Glaukopis  the  wonderful — these  two  young  souls 
grew  up  together,  clear-eyed,  straight-limbed,  clean-minded,  as  fair  a 
sight  to  look  upon  as  man  or  parent  could  desire. 

But  boyhood  quickly  fades — boyhood,  that  loveliest  season  of  good 
life,  when  every  sunset  brings  us  nearer  heaven,  when  the  ideal  is 
more  real  than  the  real,  when  what  is  satisfies — and  when  David  was 
sixteen  it  became  apparent  to  his  father  that  he  must  soon  make  up 
his  mind  how  he  would  earn  his  livelihood.  So  he  put  it  to  him  in 
his  leisurely  liberal  way  one  summer  evening  as  they  strolled  along 
the  tow-path,  under  the  vast  elms  and  willows,  with  their  lime-like 
flowers  and  snowy  down,  with  the  broad  dappled  river  flowing  past 
them  swifUy  to  the  sea,  their  faces  set  towards  the  west. 

*  There's  the  shop,  of  course,*'  said  Abel,  after  a  meditative  pause, 
'  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  vicar  would  be  glad  to  have  you  for 
organist ;  but  music  will  never  make  a  man  rich  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  that's  very  certain.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  be  rich,  father,'  replied  David,  his  large  soft 
hazel  eyes,  that  sometimes  looked  quite  blue,  uplifted  to  the  blossom- 
ing boughs.  A  thoughtful-looking,  oval-faced,  tall,  slim  lad  is  David 
now,  with  a  sweet  sad  mouth,  the  mouth  of  one  who  dreams  of  beau- 
tiful unutterable  things,  and  long  lean  hands,  those  hands  which 
betray  the  aii;ist,  find  them  where  you  will ;  a  slender  gentle  lad, 
whose  chiefest  pleasure  it  is  to  spend  hour  after  hour  in  a  narrow 
organ-loft,  perched  on  the  narrowest  of  stools  before  an  ancient  and 
ungrateful  organ,  lost,  absorbed,  rapt  in  the  worship  of  the  mighty 
dead.  '  I  don't  want  to  be  rich,'  replied  this  dull  and  foolish  youth ; 
'  I  only  want  to  be  myself/ 
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His  father  sighed. 

*  You've  a  great  talent/  observed  he  at  length,  however,  '  and 
there  is  certainly  the  shop.' 

'  And  art/  added  David,  with  a  grave  smile. 

'Bat  then  you  must  study  somewhere  else  than  here,'  pursued 
Abel  thoughtfully.     *  The  vicar  recommended  Leipzig.' 

'  Ah,  Leipzig !'  echoed  David.  *  What  would  I  not  give  to  spend 
but  one  year  there  ?    But  that  of  course  is  quite  impossible.' 

'I  don't  know/  smiled  Mr.  Garstays.  'I've  always  had  a  no- 
tion that  if  a  thing  is  to  be  done  it  had  better  be  done  properly; 
not  that  I  recommend  you  to  turn  musician — not  I!'  somewhat 
bitterly. 

Could  it  be  that  this  little  gray  old  man  had  once  cherished  his 
ambitious  hopes,  had  also  once  yearned  to  climb  the  Parnassian 
heights  ? 

'  I  could  never  care  for  business/  said  David  quietly,  turning  to 
watch  a  heavy  brown-sailed  barge  float  past  them  slowly  with  the 
tide.     '  My  head  would  be  full  of  songs  wherever  I  might  be.' 

And  Abel  chid  him  not ;  maybe  he  was  a  little  proud  of  having 
a  son  unlike  other  sons,  a  little  expectant  of  good  things  to  come, 
an  he  curbed  not  Nature's  workings. 

*  Your  mother  will  fret,  I'in  afraid,'  was  all  he  said.  '  She  has 
so  set  her  heart  upon  your  taking  to  the  law.' 

But  David  only  smiled,  and  stooped  to  remove  a  caterpillar 
from  his  path ;  he  was  very  tender  to  all  dumb  and  helpless  crea- 
tures. His  mother  and  he  had  ever  had  two  ways  of  thinking. 
So  it  was  determined,  after  much  talking  and  reckoning  and  con- 
sidering, that  he  should  become  a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire 
for  the  space  of  five  years  ;  after  which  he  should  essay  his  fortunes 
as  a  musical  professor  in  London  or  elsewhere,  as  reason  might  dic- 
tate ;  and  that  Ben — who  by  this  time  had  grown  up  unto  a  merry, 
curly-headed,  good-looking  boy,  with  a  strong  taste  for  mimicry, 
which  untoward  inclination  had  already  got  him  into  trouble  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  learning  by' 
heart  whatever  he  read,  even  to  Henry's  History  of  England  and 
Josephus — should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Tuckwell's  Commercial  Academy, 
there  to  acquire  such  rudiments  of  a  sound  education  as  might  fit 
him  to  enter  the  lawyer's  office,  which  Mrs.  Garstays  had  so  fondly 
imagined  the  destination  of  her  firstborn. 

Time  went  on;  Christmas  became  Easter,  Easter  Whitsuntide, 
Whitsuntide  Advent,  Advent  Christmas. 

At  first  Uie  father  and  mother  felt  dull  and  dispirited  without 
their  darlings;  but  Chardstock  is  sympathetic  in  its  leanings,  being 
possessed  of  a  liberal  supply  of  maiden  ladies,  who  esteem  it  their 
chiefest  privilege,  good  souls,  to  share  the  burden  of  their  neigh- 
bours' leisure ;  and  by  degrees,  what  with  Miss  Long's  dropping  in 
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to  dinner,  and  Miss  Short's  just  chancing  to  look  in  at  tea-time, 
and  the  Spratts  taking  a  bit  of  sapper,  and  the  Cheadles  being  always 
in  and  oat,  they  became  reconciled  to  their  bereavement,  and  foaad 
the  days  no  longer,  or  only  a  little,  than  hitherto. 

Sometimes  of  a  Sunday  evening,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the  twilight, 
rheamatism  and  Mling  dew  being  dangerously  close  allies,  with 
David's  last  letter  in  her  lap,  and  Ben's  picture  set  up  against  the 
open  Bible  on  the  little  round  table,  Mrs.  Garstays  would  fancy  no 
angel's  song  could  be  more  welcome  in  her  ears  than  the  tinkle  of 
a  certain  wiry  old  piano,  that  she  would  willingly,  the  Lord  being 
willing  too,  lay  her  down  to  rest  in  the  strait  wooden  box  a  year  before 
her  time,  if  she  might  only  have  Davy  back  again  for  a  week,  might 
just  put  back  his  thick  dark  hair  and  kiss  his  high  white  forehead, 
and  look  into  his  dear  grave  eyes,  and  see  for  herself  that  he  had  not 
taken  to  nasty  foreign  ways.  Yes,  though  Davy  was  not  Ben,  nor 
ever  could  be.  But  to  rebel  against  what  she  held  to  be  the  decrees 
of  Providence  was  in  no  wise  possible  to  this  good  wife  and  mother ; 
wherefore,  so  soon  as  she  heard  the  steps  thicken  in  the  street, 
she  would  just  wipe  her  eyes,  put  away  her  spectacles,  her  Bible, 
the  letter,  the  picture,  wonder  who  was  at  church  and  who  was 
not,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  her  troubles  for  a  good  week  to 
oome. 

But  0,  what  rejoicing  was  there  when  one  clear  frosty  afternoon, 
just  two  years  after  the  steamer  which  bore  an  English  lad  away  from 
kith  and  kin  heaved  anchor  off  the  crowded  Harwich  wharf,  and 
stood  out  for  Holland,  a  moustached  and  furred  young  man  strode 
into  the  pleasant  apple-scented  sitting-room  behind  the  shop,  and 
clasped  this  wife  and  mother  in  his  arms,  and  called  her  by  sweet 
little  names,  and  then  gripped  Abel  tightly  by  the  hands,  and  lost 
his  voice,  and  turned  away  and  fairly  sobbed  for  joy  at  being  home 
again ! 

Why,  the  whole  town  ran  mad  with  sympathy,  and  such  a  Christ- 
mas as  that  which  followed  surpassed  the  liveliest  memories  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant — namely,  John  Cook,  the  father  of  the  almshouses. 
Didn't  the  vicar  himself  step  down  to  invite  that  moustached  young 
man  to  Mrs.  Newnham's  evening  party,  and  beg  him  to  be  sure  and 
*  bring  his  music'  ?  and  didn't  Miss  Stanley,  the  lady  superintendent 
of  the  young  ladies'  college  on  the  heath,  call  herself  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Garstays  intended  to  give  lessons  during  his  brief  stay 
in  England,  just  as  if  he'd  been  one  of  the  first  London  masters? 
0,  it  was  prodigious,  believe  me  !  And  dear  David  heard  it  all,  and 
smiled  his  old  sweet  quiet  smile,  and  sat  him  down  to  figure  forth 
in  black  and  white  the  bursts  of  loveliest  melody,  the  imperious 
fugues,  the  flowing  wind-borne  cadenzi,  for  ever  fluttering,  marching, 
floating  through  his  mind.  For  this  son  of  an  obscure  musicseller 
in  an  obscure  country  town  was  on  some  wise  a  genius — one  to 
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whom  Natnre  brought  her  best,  in  whose  great  heart  dwelt  God. 
Bat  even  Christmas  holidays  will  not  last  for  ever ;  and  the  day 
came  when  the  furred  coat  had  to  be  resumed,  and  the  last  long  kiss 
given,  and  the  last  good-bye  said  to  father  and  to  mother  and  bro- 
ther Ben — brother  Ben,  stronger  and  taller  and  handsomer,  and 
more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  fellow-creatures  than  ever.  It  is  hard, 
and  the  tears  will  fill  the  eyes  and  the  lips  will  tremble — but  art 
is  long  and  life  is  short.  One  more  kiss  and  it  is  over.  Three  years 
are  not  eternity. 

Soberly  speaking,  speaking  as  an  unbiassed  observer  rather  than 
an  emotional  being,  one  must  allow  that  up  to  this  point  the  Gar- 
stays  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  had  each  made  their  choice — Ben  would  not  say  *  Yes* 
to  this  though;  he  always  asserted  that  his  career  had  been  chosen 
for  him ;  but  that,  you  know,  was  nonsense — they  had  each  made 
their  choice,  I  repeat,  and  the  choice  had  proved  thoroughly,  indis- 
putably, clearly  admirable. 

'  I  believe  we  shall  live  to  see  them  both  great  men,'  said  Mrs. 
Garstays  one  night,  as  she  re-read  Mr.  Tuckwell's  final  report  of 
Ben's  conduct  whilst  under  his  care,  the  midsummer  vacation  having 
just  commenced,  and  that  young  gentleman  being  prepared  to  enter 
upon  his  legal  studies  in  August.  '  First  in  French  composition,  first 
in  Euclid — I  suppose  that's  a  kind  of  Latin — and  second  in  history 
and  geography.  Dear  fellow,  I  only  hope  he  hasn't  been  working 
too  hard — he  is  so  eager  and  impatient !' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  quoth  Abel,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  after-supper 
pipe ;  *  he  doesn't  want  for  either  of  those  qualities.' 

*  You're  always  trying  to  see  faults  in  him,'  complained  she, 
folding  up  the  report,  and  carrying  it  away  to  the  great  old-ftishioned 
rosewood  desk  wherein  she  stored  all  documents  of  worth  and  in- 
terest, from  her  first  husband's  love-letters  to  the  newest  recipe  for 
making  lemon  marmalade. 

'That's  not  true,*  replied  Abel  bluntly;  'the  lad's  as  dear  to 
me  as  he  is  to  you  ;  but  that  don't  blind  me  to  his  faults.' 

*  Humph  !'  said  she ;  *  you  never  see  any  faults  in  David  !' 
And  Abel  held  his  peace,  constrained  thereto  by  respect  for 

truth  and  the  force  of  circumstances. 

Now  to  a  youth  of  mercurial  tendencies  the  routine  of  official 
life  is  ever  sufficiently  trying ;  but  to  a  youth  of  mercurial  tenden- 
cies gifted,  moreover,  with  a  dangerous  talent  for  reproducing  the 
facial  and  lingual  oddities  of  his  elders  and  betters — well,  the  reader 
can  finish  that  sentence  for  himself.  Before  the  trees  at  Chard- 
stock  had  begun  to  shed  their  leaves,  before  even  the  mulberries 
were  all  eaten,  Ben  Garstays  wrote  to  inform  his  parents,  that  unless 
he  were  instantly  permitted  to  'cut  old  Hedges,'  the  solicitor  to 
whom  he  had  been  articled,  he  should  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  of 
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his  own  accord,  and  enter  his  name  as  a  man  before  the  mast  on  the 
books  of  the  first  outward-bound  ship  he  could  find.  *  Poor  dear 
boy/  exclaimed  his  mother,  'he  must  come  home  at  once.'  *Bad, 
headstrong  boy  !'  said  his  father ;  *  he  will  not  see  home  for  another 
three  months  with  my  consent!  Go  to  sea,  indeed — go  to  Bath  !' 
And  peremptorily  did  Abel  write  to  that  efiect,  and  other  effects 
besides  ;  notably  that  if  Master  Ben  wished  his  allowance  to  be  con- 
tinued, he  had  better  look  to  the  manner  of  his  goings.  Juvenile 
resolves  are  for  the  most  part  evanescent.  Ben  fumed  over  the 
paternal  admonition  ;  but  the  glimmer  of  a  silvery  five-pound  note 
between  the  crpssed  and  recrossed  leaves  of  its  maternal  supplement 
speedily  dispersed  his  wrath,  and  for  a  while  all  thoughts  of  liberty 
and  life  on  the  salt-sea  wave  succumbed  to  the  persistent  pressure  of 
more  agreeable,  if  less  heroic,  subjects  for  reflection.  Only  for  a  while, 
however.  The  Christmas  holidays — by  no  means  such  Christmas 
holidays  as  those  of  last  year,  when  a  certain  hazel-eyed,  moustached 
young  man  was  at  hand  to  carve  the  turkey,  and  find  one  half  of  the 
ring  in  the  twelfth-cake  (cousin  Mary  found  the  other,  by  which 
time-honoured  and  inviolable  token  it  is  made  clear,  I  hope,  to  the 
dullest  understanding  that  they  will  play  bride  and  bridegroom  some 
tine  day),  and  kiss  cousin  Mary  under  the  mistletoe,  and  pick  the 
biggest  raisins  for  the  smallest  children  out  of  the  flaming  snap- 
dragon dish,  and  extemporise  the  most  magical  of  magic  music— ^the 
Christmas  holidays  over,  I  repeat,  and  the  neck  once  more  bowed  to 
the  yoke,  Ben  began  to  find  the  evils  of  his  way  of  life  to  the  full 
as  irksome  as  in  the  first  days  of  bondage.  But  with  a  difference. 
Six  months  ago,  his  first  impulse  when  a-smart  under  merited  or 
unmerited  rebuke,  when  galled  by  hardships  real  or  fancied,  was  to 
run  home — babyish  no  doubt,  and  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a  young 
man  of  eighteen,  who  wore  the  smartest  of  ties  and  newest  of  collars, 
and  took  a  becoming  pride  in  his  general  personal  appearance,  but 
excusable.  Now,  however,  his  leanings  were  all  the  other  way.  The 
more  he  hated  his  surroundings  during  the  day,  the  deeper  he  plunged 
into  the  labyrinth  of  metropolitan  existence  at  night.  Unfortunately 
the  young  men  of  his  set  regarded  this  inclination  to  turn  and  rend 
that  which  he  had  most  prized  as  in  every  way  promising  and  com- 
mendable. 

'  That  fellow  Garstays  isn't  half  such  a  fool  as  I  took  him  for,' 
remarked  Mr.  Adolphus  Tite,  the  senior  pupil  at  Mr.  Hedges',  one 
fine  June  morning,  as  he  and  Mr.  Clement  Loose,  the  occupant  of 
the  desk  next  to  Ben's,  travelled  up  from  Barnes,  where  they  were 
at  present  residing  in  the  interest  of  their  muscles,  being  members 
of  the  Leda  Bowing  Club. 

*  Isn't  he  ?'  languidly  replied  Mr.  Loose — a  prolonged  course  of 
shower-baths,  eggs,  beef,  and  early  rising  does  make  a  man  feel  lan- 
guid, they  say.    *  Why  ?' 
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'  Well,  he  asked  me  to  put  my  name  to  a  bill  for  fifty  pounds 
yesterday,  and  he's  got  a  lot  of  the  Parthenon  girls  coming  to  dinner 
to-night — quite  a  swell  feed,  I  hear — down  at  Greenwich.' 

*  Really!'  yawned  Mr.  Loose.  *  I  suppose  he'll  last  six  months.' 

And  Mr.  Tite  laughed,  and  turned  his  Telegraph  inside  out. 
It  didn't  matter  to  him. 

But  Mr.  Loose  for  once  fell  short  of  his  usual  height  of  predic- 
tion. Ben  '  lasted,'  to  adopt  that  spirited  and  athletic  gentleman's 
concise  phraseology,  about  a  year,  what  with  judicious  applications 
to  the  parental  cheque-book  and  dexterous  manipulation  of  money- 
lenders. Then  the  end  came — the  end  with  its  inseparable  accom- 
paniments of  father's  wrath  and  mother's  tears,  and  dread  and  shame 
in  the  peaceful  pure  old  home — and  Abel  Garstays  knew  the  despe- 
rate pain  of  pouring  the  money  he  had  gotten  together  by  dint  of 
slow  self-sacrifice  into  the  brimming  coffers  of  grim  usurers ;  and 
Ben,  the  prodigal,  the  smoking  flax,  the  castaway,  went  upon  the 
stage,  turned  low  comedian,  to  earn  a  crust  of  bread.  Nor  was  this 
all :  Nemesis  loves  an  ample  reckoning.  Being  stripped  bare  as  a 
forest  tree  in  March,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  Mr.  Garstays  to 
continue  those  remittances  which  had  hitherto,  slender  though  they 
were,  enabled  David  to  pursue  his  musical  studies.  Back  to  Eng- 
land, to  Chardstock,  he  must  come ;  yea,  though  the  nimbus  of 
success  had  settled  on  his  brow,  though  all  Leipzig  were  echoing 
with  his  name ;  and  back  he  came,  in  no  wise  sullenly  but  with  a 
smile — the  same  old  grave  sweet  smile  upon  his  lips,  deep  shining 
in  his  eyes,  and  outstretched  arms,  and  a  great  heart  to  hold  all  woes. 

And  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she,  running,  fell  upon  his  breast 
and  kissed  him,  and  said,  '  0  David,  David !'  But  he  said  nothing, 
but  only  pressed  her  closer  to  him  and  bent  his  face  to  hers,  where- 
upon she  burst  out  a-weeping  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

And  Abel,  standing  by,  looked  on. 

n. 

IN  THE  COIL  OF  THINGS. 

By  degrees,  however,  these  changes  lost  their  angles,  wore  smooth, 
combined  with  the  dirt  and  dust  of  daily  life.  It  is  true  that  among 
their  friends  the  Garstays  were  generally  accounted  as  an  afflicted 
couple,  and  happy  examples  of  the  retributive  force  of  divine  justice; 
but  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  chamber,  on  their  knees  beside  the 
great  old  bed  which  had  afforded  repose  to  Garstays  for  three  genera- 
tions, Abel  and  Sarah  found  cause  for  thankfulness. 

'  See  how  good  David  is,'  Mrs.  Garstays  would  observe  of  a 
spring  afternoon,  when,  the  house  being  in  apple-pie  order  from 
kitchen  to  attic — a  rarely  zealous  housewife  was  this  mother  of  a 
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graceless  son — she  and  Abel  had  strolled  oat  into  their  spacious  old- 
fashioned  garden,  divided  impartially  'twixt  flowers  and  vegetables, 
a  row  of  apple-trees,  trained  in  arches,  separating  the  two,  to  inspect 
the  snooded  crocuses  and  gather  a  little  knot  of  violets  and  prim- 
roses and  flowering  currant  for  the  decoration  of  the  parlour  table. 
'  See  how  good  David  is,'  she  would  observe,  I  say ;  '  never  a  word 
of  grumbling  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  up  early  and  to  bed 
late,  and  always  so  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  affectionate.  Ah,  love, 
sorrow  isn't  all  sorrow  even  here  below,  if  folks  would  only  see  things 
rightly!' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  Abel  would  make  reply,  as  he  plucked  a  dead  leaf 
from  among  the  ivy;  *  David's  a  rare  good  lad.     I  always  said  so.' 

And  indeed  David  did  do  his  best.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  home 
atmosphere  lacked  oxygen,  as  the  home  atmosphere  is  apt  to  do 
when  we  have  once  climbed  those  solitary  heights  whence  a  man 
may  obtain  on  sunny  days  a  glimpse  of  Paradise ;  no  doubt  the  small 
society  of  Chardstock  did  seem  a  little  narrow,  a  little  borne  in  its 
views  and  aspirations,  to  dne  who  had  walked  in  brotherhood  with 
heroes.  But  David  Garstays  was,  despite  his  extreme  sensibility, 
too  strong  a  man,  too  much  of  a  man,  to  allow  any  such  purely 
mental  considerations  as  these  to  blunt  for  a  second  that  keen  sense 
of  duty  which  had  been  his  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to  under- 
stand clearly  what  duty  was. 

'  That  young  man  will  never  create  anything  great,'  one  day 
observed  an  authority  on  matters  sesthetic  as  he  left  the  class-room  ; 
*  he  is  too  clean.* 

And  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke  laughed  loudly,  and  caressed 
his  moustache.     He  felt  that  his  future  was  assured. 

Still  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  concealed  in  this  sarcasm. 
Exceeding  purity,  exceeding  integrity,  have  before  now  proved  fatal  to 
the  art  instinct.  For  to  be  perfectly  pure,  perfectly  upright,  a  poor 
man  must  needs  be  a  little  selfish,  and  selfishness  is  incompatible  with 
that  profound  sympathy  which  is  the  basis  of  all  artistic  excellence. 
Mind,  I  am  speaking  only  of  one  who  is  poor.  For  the  rich,  virtue 
is  a  luxury,  and  therefore  easy  of  attainment,  in  common  with  those 
other  luxuries  to  be  acquired  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  possible  that  David  may  himself  have  recognised  this  fact, 
that  this  recognition  may  have  softened  the  asperities  of  his  fate. 
Mental  endeavour  is,  as  a  rule,  much  on  a  par  with  mental  energy. 
There  were  persons  in  Chardstock  who  saw  fit  thus  to  account  for 
the  undeviating  propriety  of  his  conduct  and  blamelessness  of  his 
aims. 

*  Genius,'  smiled  the  vicar,  when  his  wife  lamented  that  such 
talents  should  be  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  a  country  town, — '  genius 
always  finds  its  own  level,  my  dear ;  look  at  Handel,  and  Beethoven, 
and — and  Palestrina.' 
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*  But  then,'  pleaded  she,  being  a  lady  of  character,  and  not  easily 
convinced,  'perhaps  their  youngest  brothers  didn't  get  into  debt  and 
go  on  the  stage,  and  perhaps  they  hadn't  poor  old  parents  to  think 
about  and  work  for.' 

'  Ah,  perhaps  !'  echoed  the  vicar,  who  was  a  large  soft  man,  and 
constitutionally  opposed  to  argument. 

But,  be  the  cause  of  David's  high-mindedness,  of  his  unfailing 
assiduity  in  the  service  of  his  patrons,  what  it  might,  that  he  was 
high-minded  and  assiduous  no  one  ever  presumed  to  doubt. 

Results,  however,  under  the  present  conditions  of  terrestrial  exis- 
tence, are  seldom  exactly  proportionate  to  effort ;  and  work  as  he 
would  in  the  houses  of  the  doctors  and  lawyers  and  tradespeople ;  in 
the  stuflfy  class-rooms  of  the  divers  young  ladies'  academies  and 
ladies'  schools;  in  the  little  narrow  organ-loft  wherein  he  had  dreamed 
away  so  many  golden  glorious  hours;  in  the  shop  at  home,  sorting 
over  the  piles  of  unsold  music,  cheapening  popular  pieces,  selecting 
bright-frontispieced  dance  music  for  the  window,  tuning  up  the  old 
pianos,  getting  things  into  trim  and  teihpting  order  in  hopes  that 
custom  might  increase — for  ever  since  Ben's  misconduct  Abel  had 
suffered  things  to  go  their  own  way,  a  crooked  and  unlovely  way,  it 
need  scarce  be  said — David  could  not  make  enough  money  to  supply 
the  domestic  exchequer,  and  keep  that  erratic  but  talented  gentle- 
man in  bread-and-cheese  and  coats,  which  articles  he  seemed  utterly 
incapable  of  procuring  for  himself  at  present,  although  an  occasional 
line  of  eulogy  in  the  newspapers  justified  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
might  be  able  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

To  run  in  debt  to  friends  and  neighbours  was  impossible. 

'  I  always  have  lived  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,'  said  Abel, 
when  his  wife  ventured  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Salisbury  the  butcher 
should  be  asked  to  wait  a  little  for  his  money  (nine  pounds,  ten,  and 
fourpence) — it  is  the  fashion  in  Chardstock  to  settle  your  bills  once 
a  quarter,  unless  you  are  a  stranger,  every  one  knowing  the  extent 
of  everybody  else's  income — *  and  I  always  will.  Yes,  if  I  have  to 
sell  the  very  bed  from  under  me.  The  Lord  knows  the  depth  of  my 
affliction,  and  He  shall  be  my  judge.' 

*  0,  don't  talk  like  that  I'  cried  she  vehemently,  winking  away 
two  tears,  which  trickled  slowly  down  her  cheeks,  still  plump  and 
pink  for  all  her  troubles ;   *  don't  talk  like  that,  for  mercy's  sake  !' 

*  No,  no,'  exclaimed  David  soothingly,  clearing  his  brow  of  the 
frown  which  had  gathered  there  as  he  sat  thinking  how  he  could 
make  five  pounds  do  the  work  often;  *  we  won't  be  gloomy.  There's 
a  way  out  of  the  thickest  wood  if  only  one  can  hit  on  it.  Look  here, 
I'm  pretty  good  at  teaching;  suppose  I  advertise  for  a  resident  pupil 
— **  board,  and  tuition  in  the  various  branches  of  a  complete  musical 
education,  sixty  pounds  a  year" — that  would  give  us  breathing  time.* 

*  A  boarder !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Garstays  blankly,  her  face  expres- 
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sive  of  the  liveliest  dismay ;  she  possessed  a  fine  British  disbelief 
in  the  merits  of  the  unknown. 

Abel  said  nothing.    Men  can  generally  appreciate  the  inevitable. 

*  Yes,  a  boarder/  echoed  David ;  '  something  must  be  done,  that 
is  very  clear,  and  done  quickly,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  use.  Of  course 
I  should  ask  for  references.' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  father ;  '  that  would  be  very  necessary.' 

*  Then  you  aren't  against  it!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oarstays  aggrievedly. 

*  I  see  that  David  has  common  sense  on  his  side,'  replied  Abel, 
wiping  his  bald  head  with  a  blue-and-yellow  handkerchief.  It  was 
August  and  hot. 

*  You  see,  mother,'  pursued  David,  anxious  for  unity,  being  of  a 
peaceable  and  gracious  humour,  *  it  wouldn't  be  for  always,  but  only 
just  to  help  us  over  the  stile,  as  they  say ;  and  I  don't  think  you'd 
find  a  quiet  young  fellow  in  your  way.' 

'  If  he  was  ever  so  quiet  he'd  be  a  stranger,'  contended  she 
dully.  This  fresh  vision  of  woe  rendered  connected  thought  a  mat- 
ter of  some  small  difficulty.  '  Besides,  I  can't  see  how  fifteen  pounds 
at  Christmas  would  make  matters  better  now.' 

'  Well,  for  one  thing,  I  shouldn't  be  so  afraid  of  parting  with  all 
the  ready  money.' 

'No,'  said  Mr.  Garstays;  'and  if  folks  saw  that  we'd  got  a 
little  additional  coming  in,  they'd  feel  easier.' 

'  Ah,  well,'  sighed  the  mother,  '  I  may  just  hold  my  tongue. 
What's  a  woman  against  two  men  ?'  and  turned  away  to  get  her 
knitting. 

'  That's  not  right,  Sarah,'  rebuked  Abel.  '  Thaf  s  not  the  way 
to  bring  a  blessing.' 

But  Mrs.  Garstays  held  her  peace ;  her  cup  was  full. 

To  draw  up  an  advertisement,  to  arrange  for  its  insertion  in  the 
Times  with  the  Chardstock  newspaper -vendor,  did  not  take  long; 
to  wait  for  answers  took  longer.  But  at  length  an  answer  did  come — 
a  satisfactory  answer — so  satisfactory,  indeed,  that  by  St.  Partridge's- 
day  the  spare  bedroom  had  an  occupant;  and  Frederic  Thouless — 
such  was  the  name  of  David's  pupil — was  considered  quite  'like  one 
of  themselves.'     So  much  for  foregone  conclusions. 

Three  years  did  Fred  remain  at  Chardstock,  to  the  vast  improve- 
ment of  his  pianoforte -playing  and  the  general  elevation  of  his 
musical  and  natural  tastes.  A  few  months  younger  than  David,  he 
made  him  his  friend  as  well  as  his  master,  and  thence  derived  he 
no  small  advantage. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  however,  his  uncle,  who  was  a  sing- 
ing man  in  York  Cathedral,  proposed  that  he  should  become  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London,  for  a  year  before 
he  went  abroad  to  Cologne  or  Leipzig. 

That  David  was  sorry  to  say  good-bye,  I  need  scarcely  say.    Ben 
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was  little  more  than  a  memory  now;  they  had  not  met  for  five 
long  years,  and  he  had  no  other  friend.  But  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  destiny,  quickly,  quietly,  without  reference  to  his  own 
inclinations,  had  been  too  long  a  habit  with  this  staid  young  man  for 
him  to  offer  any  opposition.  So  they,  he  and  Fred,  just  shook  hands 
once,  and  then  again,  vigorously  as  men  will  who,  loving  each  other, 
feel  that  they  may  never  meet  again,  and  there  an  end.  To-morrow 
he  would  advertise  for  a  fresh  boarder. 

And  to-morrow  he  did  advertise,  and  in  due  time  answers  began 
to  arrive.  First  one,  then  two,  then  one  addressed  in  a  round 
liberal  handwriting,  the  envelope  being  garnished  with  a  curiously- 
designed  monogram  in  red,  which  after  much  consideration  might  be 
found  to  mean  A.  S. 

'  See  here,  mother,'  said  David,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the 
breakfast-table  on  the  morning  this  letter  came — a  fervent  fragrant 
morning  in  July,  hot  as  noon  though  it  was  still  early — and  he  laid 
it  by  her  plate. 

*  What,  another  ?'  exclaimed  she,  eyeing  it  askance,  AbePs  tea- 
cup in  her  hand ;   *  and  from  a  lady  too,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  !' 

'It  is  from  a  lady,'  answered  David,  in  his  calm  sober  way. 
*  But  I  want  you  to  read  it.' 

Mrs.  Garstays  took  her  spectacles  from  her  pocket,  put  them  on, 
examined  the  bewildering  monogram,  and  pursed  up  her  lips ;  if  she 
thought  little  of  strange  men,  she  thought  less  of  strange  women. 

*  Read  it  out,  Sally,*  interposed  Abel,  decapitating  an  egg.  *  It's 
no  use  making  two  bites  at  a  cherry.  Is  it,  Peter  ?'  Peter,  a  small 
gray-and-yellow  Scotch  terrier,  with  great  round  brown  eyes  and  a 
sharp  black  nose,  and  a  wise  sad  look,  as  though  he  thought  the 
world  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  didn't  quite  see  how  to  better  it, 
yawned  and  snapped  lazily  at  a  reckless  fly.  He  found  the  weather 
too  warm  for  discussion. 

'  Very  well,'  responded  Mrs.  Garstays,  throwing  back  her  pretty 
violet  cap-strings,  and  clearing  her  throat,  *  I  will.' 

*  Dear  Sir, — Seeing  your  advertisement  in  to-day's  Times,  I  now 
write  to  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  advantages 
you  offer  for  some  little  while,  as  I  require  country  air,  if  you  can 
accept  my  terms — namely,  12Z.  10«.  for  three  months'  board  and 
musical  instruction. 

*  For  the  last  year  I  have  been  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
intending  to  appear  as  a  pianiste  when  my  education  is  complete, 
but  over-work  has  rendered  change  indispensable,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  make  a  move  as  soon  as  possible. 

'  I  am  willing  to  pay  half  the  money  in  advance. 

'  On  hearing  from  you  I  will  mention  the  name  of  a  reference. 

*  Believe  me  yours  faithfrdly.  Alma  Snow. 
•  Leixle  ViUa,  Glengarry -road,  Brompton,  S.W.' 
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*  H'm/  mused  Abel,  when  Mrs.  Oarstays  had  finished.  '  Twelve 
pound  ten ;  that's  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  Fred  paid 
sixty.' 

'But  then,  beinga  woman,  she  would  eat  less,*  reasoned  that 
lady,  slowly  refolding  the  letter  and  replacing  it  in  its  envelope. 
'  That's  true.    What  do  you  think,  David  ?' 
David  raised  his  straight  black  eyebrows,  and  stirred  his  tea. 
'  It  is  the  best  ofier  we've  had,'  he  answered  after  a  while. 

*  Yes,'  asseverated  his  mother,  pouring  a  little  milk  into  her 
saucer  for  Peter,  *  much  the  best ;  besides,  a  nice  girl  in  the  house 
would  make  an  agreeable  addition,  particularly  as  she's  musical.' 

*  Then  you'd  like  me  to  accept  it  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  think  so.     Poor  Peter,  then — there's  a  good  doggie.' 

*  Very  well.     I'll  write  a  line  before  I  go  out.' 

'  But  beg  her  not  to  come  before  Monday  or  Tuesday,  because 
I  must  have  the  room  cleaned,  and  the  valances  washed,  and  a  firesh 
blind  put  up.' 

*  0,  all  right !'  smiled  David ;  and  away  he  went,  humming  the 
second  motif  in  the  last  movement  of  Stemdale  Bennett's  F-minor 
Concerto,  glad,  and  very  glad,  that  he  had  at  last  disposed  satisfac- 
torily of  his  chiefest  anxiety.  Like  most  persons  who  keep  apart 
from  the  crowd,  and  find  their  best  in  solitude  and  peace,  this  man 
regarded  mere  bodily  ease  as  the  least  worthy  of  all  considerations. 
For  himself,  he  could  dine  well  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  handful  of 
fruit,  washed  down  with  pure  spring  water,  sleep  sound  and  restfuUy 
on  cloak  or  rug  spread  on  the  ground.  Yes ;  did  David  consult  his 
own  tastes,  he  would  even  now,  in  this  glorious  summer-tide^  when 
swing  the  roses  censer- wise,  tossed  by  each  passing  breeze ;  when 
midst  the  yellowing  com  flaunt  the  bright  poppies  and  the  gay  corn- 
flowers, made  brighter,  gayer  by  the  glad-winged  creatures  fluttering 
gold  and  blue  and  crimson  overhead ;  when  the  hedges  are  white 
with  blackberry-blossoms  and  wild  clematis,  and  the  big  trumpet- 
flowers  and  tasselled  hops  do  wed ;  when  the  whole  earth  is  alive 
with  songs  and  laughter,  and  the  noise  of  them  that  do  rejoice, — in 
this  season  of  sweet  revelry,  I  say,  did  David  consult  his  own  in- 
clinations, he  would  be  wandering  through  the  fields  and  lanes,  his 
knapsack  on  his  back,  his  note- book  in  his  pocket,  as  happy  as  a 
king  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  life — good,  careless,  abundant, 
natural  life.  But  Fate  ruled  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  his  days 
were  not  altogether  destitute  of  pleasure,  pleasure  of  the  sort  which 
pleased  him  best — a  silent,  calm,  mysterious  sort,  known  only  to 
a  few.  Of  late,  since  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  twi- 
light lengthy,  he  had  constructed  a  workshop  in  the  garden,  being 
clever  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
which  need  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  no  one ;  for  the  finer  sym- 
pathies are  invariably  connected  with  a  sterner  sense,  which  serves 
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them  for  clothing  and  habitation,  as  does  the  corporeal  frame  the 
soul,  the  same  and  not  the  same,  one  yet  divisible.  And  in  this 
workshop  he  hoped  to  construct  an  organ,  wherewith  to  supplant 
that  aged  and  uncertain  instrument  which  had  yielded  him  so  much 
enjoyment  when  a  boy.  He  said  little  about  this  ambition  of  his, 
foreseeing  clearly  the  many  difficulties  he  must  surmount ;  moreover, 
it  was  not  his  way  to  make  an  outcry  concerning  his  intentions.  He 
knew  what  he  intended ;  that  was  enough.  But  it  was  dear  to  him. 
It  had  in  its  essence  something  of  that  holiness  which  glorified  the 
labours  of  obscure  Italian  monks,  and  has  set  Italian  art  over 
our  heads,  high  as  the  heavens  are  in  comparison  to  the  earth,  for 
ever.  And  now  he  was  glad,  and  very  glad,  that  his  mother  would 
accept  Miss  Snow  as  Fred's  successor,  because,  being  free  of  petty 
care,  he  could  the  better  devote  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the 
ideal — ^this  being  an  artist. 

So,  after  the  interchange  of  divers  letters,  by  which  it  became 
apparent  that  the  said  Miss  Snow  was  a  young  lady  of  resolution, 
she  having  adopted  the  musical  profession  on  her  father's  death, 
against  the  advice  and  wishes  of  her  relations,  who  would  have  pre- 
ferred her  to  take  a  situation  as  a  governess,  and  a  communication 
from  her  solicitor  of  an  explanatory  and  soothing  nature,  it  was  settled 
that  she  should  take  up  her  residence  at  Chardstock  on  Thursday, 
the  16th  of  July,  the  birthday  of  one  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  you 
may  happen  to  remember. 

Fiercely  did  the  sun  glow  that  bustling  important  day — ^bustling 
and  important  indoors  and  out ;  for  there  was  a  grand  wedding  in  the 
morning,  a  choral  wedding,  at  which  David,  in  his  capacity  of  organ- 
ist, was  required  to  assist ;  and  the  local  clubs  having  dined  in  state 
at  the  Orange  Hotel,  paraded  the  town  in  the  afternoon,  all  glorious 
with  ribbon  streamers,  tinsel  insignia,  resetted  aprons,  beer,  and 
a  brass  band,  which  caused  much  agony  to  one  sensitive  young 
man,  by  reason  of  its  wondrous  dealings  with  such  insignificant  de- 
tails as  time  and  tune.  Fiercely  did  the  sun  glow,  and  whitely 
glared  the  pavements ;  not  a  leaf,  not  a  blind  stirred ;  the  flowers 
withered  where  they  grew ;  the  trees  sickened. 

*  I  do  pity  that  poor  girl,  boxed  up  in  a  railway-carriage  !'  panted 
Mrs.  Garstays,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  fanning  herself  with 
the  Family  Herald,  of  which  innocent  periodical  she  was  a  *  con- 
stant reader  ;*  *  she  must  be  pretty  nigh  suffocated.' 

*  What  time  will  she  get  here  ?'  inquired  Abel,  gazing  vrith  a 
certain  modest  pride  at  a  basketful  of  huge  shining  strawberries 
which  he  had  just  brought  in  from  the  garden. 

*  About  six,  I  think  David  said.  At  all  events,  tea  won't  be  till 
half-past.  Now  I  wonder  if  that  girl's  remembered  to  take  the 
seed-cake  out  of  the  oven  ?' 

The  church-clock  struck  seven  as  David,  dusty,  tired,  and  hun- 
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gry,  reached  home  that  evening,  after  a  long  day's  drudgery.  His 
mother  met  him  in  the  shop,  flashed,  smiling,  joyful. 

'Miss  Snow's  come,'  said  she;  'but  we  waited  tea  for  you, 
dear ;  and  she  is  so  nice  !' 

'  Eeally !'  said  he,  setting  his  hat  on  the  counter,  and  brushing 
back  his  thick  dark  hair.     *  Where  is  she  ?* 

'  In  the  parlour,  chatting  with  father ;  come  and  say  how  d'ye 
do' — just  as  though  he  were  still  a  little  boy  in  a  tunic  and  worked 
drawers. 

'  No ;  I'll  go  and  make  myself  presentable  first.'  And  away  he 
hurried  up-stairs. 

Mrs.  Garstays  smiled  as  she  turned  to  the  shop-window.  Poor 
David !  he  was  so  unlike  what  young  men  used  to  be  when  she  was 
a  girl — hearty  rollicking  fellows,  who  would  as  soon  kiss  you  as  look 
at  you,  and  sooner.  Why,  she  can  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday  how  Tom  (the  deceased  Mr.  Hunter's  name  was  Tho- 
mas) caught  her  round  the  waist,  under  the  Ribstone  pippin  in  Farmer 
Young's  orchard,  the  second  time  they  met,  and  vowed  that —  What 
steps  upon  the  stairs  ?  A  son's  steps,  a  son  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  not  Tom's !  Well  may  you  sigh,  Sarah  Garstays — Fact  is  no 
friend  to  Memory. 

'  Am  I  decent,  mother  ?'  inquired  David,  presenting  himself  for 
her  inspection  in  the  act  of  pulling  down  his  shirt-cuffs,  white  and 
stiff. 

'Decent!'  she  echoed,  coming  loathly  back  from  dreamland; 
'  why,  you've  got  on  your  Sunday  coat !' 

'  Yes,'  responded  he,  eyeing  himself  with  a  certain  bashfulness ; 
'you  see,  I  must  look  something  like  a  master.' 

'  Dear !'  said  the  mother  softly,  and,  tiptoeing,  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  his  cheek. 

Then  they  made  their  way  to  the  parlour,  whence  came  a  plea- 
sant sound  of  voices  and  a  good  smell  of  cake.  David  listened  a 
little.     What  flutelike  tones  and  what  a  pretty  laugh  ! 

'  This  is  my  son.  Miss  Snow,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays  in  her  best 
manner,  waving  a  plump  white  hand.     '  David,  Miss  Snow.' 

And  David  bowed  to  something,  somewhere — something  with 
great  bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  crown  of  pale-gold  hair,  and  a  wide 
red  mouth,  and  little  pearl-white  teeth — something  in  no  wise  like  a 
woman,  as  women  seemed  to  him,  that  is ;  for  he  was  so  unlike 
other  young  men. 

m. 

WILD  NBW  OBOWTH. 

That  Alma  Snow  was  beautiful  it  took  but  a  glance  to  discover. 
Prolonged  sojourn  in  her  society,  moreover,  proved  her  to  be  gifted 
with  that  happy  knack  of  saying  the  right  thing  well  and  easily,  and 
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making  people  feel  proud  of  themselyes,  which  goes  as  far  towards 
winning  popular  approval  as  anything  I  can  at  present  remember^ 
except  spending  money.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garstays  laughed  oftener 
that  evening,  as  they  sat  listening  to  her  shrewd  b'vely  talk,  than  they 
would  in  a  week  spent  in  the  level,  somewhat  monotonous,  fashion 
called  Christian  at  Chardstock.  Nay,  Abel  actually  ventured  on  a 
riddle  and  two  puns — enormities  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  since 
'  Ben  left  home. 

'Dear,  dear,'  ejaculated  Mrs.  Garstays,  as  she  gradually  re- 
covered from  a  lengthy  and  short-breathed  fit  of  merriment,  due  to 
the  comicalities  of  the  burlesque  in  which  that  versatile  gentleman  was 
now  figiuing  before  the  metropolitan  public,  and  which  Alma  had 
seen  a  night  or  two  ago,  '  to  think  of  him  with  a  baby  in  his  arms ! 
I  don't  wonder  at  folks  being  amused.' 

*  But  he's  so  clever,'  said  Miss  Snow  gravely ;  *  I  can  assure  you 
every  one  expects  great  things  of  him.  Indeed,  some  people  like 
him  better  than  Toole.' 

*  It's  strange  how  little  one  can  look  into  the  future,'  observed 
Abel  tritely,  expanding  his  chest  and  sticking  his  thumbs  in  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat.  They  had  finished  tea,  and  were  sitting  chat- 
ting round  the  table  as  cozily  as  if  they  had  known  this  brown-eyed, 
yellow-headed  young  woman  all  her  life.  '  I  never  thought  we  should 
have  an  actor  in  our  family.' 

*  Indeed !'  said  she.  '  But  you  are  not  sorry,  are  you  ?  Music 
and  the  drama  should  always  go  hand  in  hand.' 

*  In  one  sense,  yes,'  remarked  David,  suddenly  waking  up  from 
his  abstraction — an  abstraction  he  would  have  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  for — '  nevertheless,  I  strongly  object  to  an  arti- 
ficial or  forced  union.' 

'  As,  for  instance,'  smiled  she,  '  when  imaginative  persons  will 
attach  particular  meanings  to  compositions  which  are  meaningless — 
in  a  positive  way,  that  is.' 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  replied,  his  face  lit  up  with  quick  delight;  it  is 
so  rarely  pleasurable  to  converse  with  one  of  kindred  sympathies, 
particularly  after  long  abstinence.  *  There  is  something  so  vulgar 
about  that  sort  of  claptrap  sentiment ;  it  is  like  cheap  religious 
pictures.' 

'  The  cheaper  the  better,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays  soberly ;  *  re- 
ligion should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one.' 

'  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  the  religion  inculcated  by  Burlington- 
arcade  Madonnas  and  Quaiiier-B^eda  Magdalenes.' 

'0,  as  for  Madonnas,'  observed  Abel  deprecatorily,  'the  less 
said  about  them  the  better.  They're  nothing  but  Popery  and  super- 
stition.' 

'  My  father  has  not  been  to  Dresden,'  smiled  David,  turning  to 
Alma,  who  was  listening  demurely,  her  large  finely-formed  white 
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hands — white  as  the  rose  she  had  fastened  in  her  brooch — ^folded  on 
her  lap. 

'  Yon  mean  he  has  not  seen  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.' 

'  Yes.     Have  you  V 

*  Only  in  a  photograph  ;  bat  that  gives  one  some  little  notion  of 
her  loveliness.* 

David  shook  his  head. 

*  It  is  wonderful/  he  said ;  *  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world !' 
And  then  they  fell  talking  of  Raphael  the  beloved ;  of  all  the 

marvels  of  that  age  so  fitly  termed  the  ^  Benaissant' — the  Eastertide 
of  art,  when  Eros  arose  and  walked  with  men  a  little  space  before 
he  fled  this  earth,  this  poor,  dull,  crime-sown,  plague-reaped,  war- 
threshed  earth,  this  best  of  all  possible  abodes  for  man ;  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  patriot,  the  man  of  sinewy  mind,  sinewy  as  his  Sons  of . 
God ;  of  Leonardo ;  of  Carlo  the  sweet ;  of  Andrea ;  of  the  great 
Teziano,  once  a  little  lad  dwelling  midst  flowers,  where  the  weird 
dolomite  uplifts  its  grim  face  to  heaven  and  makes  a  mock  at  Time; 
a  little  lad  who  must  needs  paint  him  a  Mary  on  a  bit  of  board  with 
the  bright  juices  of  those  lowly  blossoms  spreading  around  him  as  a 
sea;  anon  the  idol  of  a  court,  a  continent;  and  then  a  silver-locked 
old  man  come  back  to  die,  to  rest  from  pride  and  pageantry  and  quick 
glad  life,  where  angels  first  had  smiled  on  him.  Ah,  how  they  talked  ! 

^I  think  you  should  both  have  been  painters  instead  of  musi- 
cians,' smiled  Abel,  after  listening  a  while  to  their  rapturous  dis- 
course. 

^  All  art  is  one,'  answered  Alma,  uplifting  her  great  shining  eyes. 

And  David  clasped  his  hands  about  his  knee.  Deep  joy  had 
gotten  hold  on  him. 

*  Come,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays — she  being  no  reader,  poor  woman, 
and  well-stored  with  personal  anxieties,  saw  little  merit  in  all  this 
fuss  about  dead  men,  men  who  being  alive  did  but  waste  their  time 
laboriously,  as  far  as  she  could  make  out ;  '  let  folks  do  their  duty  as 
it  came  to  'em,  and  trust  in  God;'  that  was  all  they  had  to  do,  in  her 
opinion, — '  come,'  then  said  she,  rising  from  the  table  and  settling 
her  black-silk  apron,  Met's  go  into  the  garden.  I'm  sure  Miss 
Snow  must  want  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  after  all  those  histories!'  • 

And  Alma  smilingly  accepted  the  invitation — her  amiability 
seemed  commensurate  with  her  good  looks.  Nor  did  the  charm 
of  her  society  decrease  on  closer  acquaintance,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  women  who  captivate  one  at  first  sight.  Of  her  future  as 
an  artiste  David  found  himself  unable  to  judge  with  that  precision 
habitual  to  one  who  is  constantly  weighing  difliBrences.  That  she 
possessed  talent  of  a  striking  and  indubitable  sort  was  clear;  you  could 
not  hear  her  play  the  airiest  trifle  without  feeling  certain  of  that 
much ;  but  she  lacked  power  and  that  technical  accuracy  which  alone 
can  insure  uniform  excellence. 
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'  If  she  were  not  bo  clever,  I  coold  tell  better/  thought  he  one 
evening,  as  he  rolled  np  his  shirt-sleeves  before  going  to  work  on  the 
ideal,  with  the  sleepy  flowers  nodding  drowsily  around  him,  each 
with  a  dewdrop  in  her  breast,  like  a  woman  with  a  secret,  and  one 
star  set  diamond-wise  upon  the  brow  of  Night.  '  But  she  bewilders 
me,  she  quite  bewilders  me.' 

Still  it  was  very  sweet  to  him  to  have  her  always  within  reach, 
to  re&esh  him  with  her  beauty,  to  strengthen  him  by  her  sympathy, 
for  she  was  very  sympathetic  and  they  had  much  in  common.  For 
long  and  long  and  long  had  he  yearned  for  some  such  wise  and  fair 
Egeria  wherewith  to  commune  when  the  world  was  still  and  the  soul 
shook  out  her  wings.  You  may — you,  Fate,  may  prison  genius  at 
your  will,  may  blight  its  loveliest  flowers,  may  strip  it  bare  of  leaves, 
so  that  at  last  it  loses  heart  to  bud  at  all,  the  stricken,  sickly  thing ; 
but  still  it  seeks  the  sun,  and  welcomes — ah,  how  thankfully ! — the 
weakest,  wateriest  ray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garstays  aaw,  with  a  certain  placid  benignity  of 
vision,  how  things  were  going  with  the  two.  David  had  too  long 
possessed  their  fullest  confidence,  as  a  youth  of  superior  wisdom  and 
moderation,  to  occasion  them  any  anxiety  now  by  his  open  partiality 
for  the  society  of  a  girl  whose  charms  of  intellect  and  manner,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  personal  attractions,  were  such  that  no  one,  not  even 
staid  old  ladies  with  many  troubles,  was  quite  proof  against  their 
influence. 

'  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  likes  her,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays  to  Abel, 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  as  she  stood  at  the  shop-door,  watching  them 
«troll  down  the  street  to  the  reeling  rhythm  of  the  old  church  bells ; 
Ahna  in  her  soft  sunshine-tinted  dress,  and  airy  little  bonnet  perched 
so  deftly  on  the  bright  masses  of  her  golden  hair ;  David  in  his 
country-made  black  coat,  and  shiny  hat,  and  new  gray  trousers  with 
a  black  stripe  down  each  leg.  You  may  see  their  counterpart  any 
day  in  the  chief  tailor's  shop  in  a  country  town,  ticketed  '  Ultra  fa- 
shionable,' I  make  no  doubt. 

But  Abel  held  his  peace ;  men  are  wiser  than  women. 

*  When's  Mary  coming  to  see  us  again  ?'  inquired  he,  when  they 
were  seated  in  the  arbour,  and  his  pipe  was  alight. 

*Mary!'  echoed  Mrs.  Garstays  dully,  opening  her  eyes  with 
an  effort. 

'  Yes,  Mary !' 

*  Well !  I  don't  know  exactly.  I  did  think  of  asking  her  to 
help  me  with  the  stone  fruit ;  she's  got  a  wonderful  notion  of  jam 
for  a  girl.' 

*  Ask  her.' 

'  But  then  I  must  put  up  a  bed  in  the  store-room.' 

'  Never  mind  that ;  ask  her.     I  wish  it.' 

^  You're  wonderful  orderinj  all  of  a  sudden,  I  uust  say,'  ex- 
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claimed  the  old  lady  testily,  settling  her  cap.  '  The  last  time  she 
was  here  it  was  nothing  but  **  When  is  she  going  ?  How  long  does 
she  mean  to  stay?    I  wish  I  conld  have  the  house  to  myself."  ' 

'  I  wasn't  well  then/  was  the  calm  response.  '  Now  I  wish  her 
to  come.' 

And  then  a  slumberous  silence  fell  upon  them  both,  these  parents 
of  two  sons. 

'  Father  wants  Mary  to  come  to  us  for  a  bit/  remarked  Mrs. 
Garstays  at  tea  that  evening,  as  David  and  Alma  took  their  places 
at  the  well-furnished  table.  They  only  came  in  five  minutes  ago, 
though  church  was  over  by  a  quarter-past. four,  having  taken  a  turn 
up  Park-lane,  as  pleasant  an  excuse  for  half-an-hour's  idleness  as 
can  easily  be  imagined,  with  its  tall  spreading  elms,  its  amber- 
shadow-painted  length  of  level  road,  its  thick  grass  fringes  and 
blossoming  hedgerows,  now  gay — for  it  was  August — with  gold-and- 
purple  nightshade,  and  pale  delicate  toadflax,  and  here  and  there 
a  crimson-breasted  poppy  uplifted  boldly  to  the  sun. 

Of  late  these  young  people  had  evinced  a  curious  inclination  for 
*  turns'  and  '  strolls,'  and  stray  morsels  of  each  other's  company, 
snatched  stealthily,  as  one  weary  and  full  of  work  steals  sleep. 

'  0  !'  said  David,  and  cut  the  cake. 

*  Your  niece  ?'  observed  Alma,  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  and  re- 
arranging the  fuchsia  spray  she  wore  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress ; 
the  fuchsia  spray  David  plucked  for  her  that  morning  as  they  loitered 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast. 

*  Yes/  replied  Mrs.  Garstays ;  '  I  think  you  and  she  wiU  find 
each  other  pleasant  company;  she  is  a  most  excellent  young  woman, 
though  perhaps  I,  being  her  aunt,  have  no  right  to  say  so. ' 

'  0,  why  not?'  smiled  Alma  tenderly;  it  was  her  tenderness,  I 
think,  that  made  you  love  her  so.  ^  Surely  it  can  never  be  wrong 
to  praise  what  is  good  ?' 

Mrs.  Garstays  shook  her  head. 

*  When  you're  as  old  as  I  am,  my  dear,'  said  she,  'you'll  have 
found  out,  as  I  have,  that  the  world  likes  truth  as  little  as  it  does 
poverty.* 

'  What  the  world  likes  is  a  matter  of  very  slight  importance,' 
remarked  David  dryly.  '  The  world  could  see  no  virtue  in  Christ,  or 
Paul,  or  Galileo,  or  Kant,  to  say  nothing  of  Shelley  fifty  years  ago, 
and  Wagner  now.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gturstays  simultaneously  looked  out  of  the  window; 
there  were  times  when  they  felt  it  better  so  to  look. 

Alma  smiled  again.  Art  was  not  the  only  subject  on  which  she 
and  her  professor  thought  the  same. 

'  I  wish  my  mother  would  leave  us  to  ourselves,'  said  he,  on  the 
day  before  that  which  would  witness  cousin  Mary's  arrival,  as  they 
sat  down  to  practise  one  of  Mozart's  sonatas  for  four  hands;  '  there 
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is  a  great  deal  of  meaning  in  that  ancient  saw,  **  Two's  company, 
and  three's  none."  * 

*  Yes,'  replied  Alma. 

*  We  have  got  on  so  well  hitherto.* 

*  Yes,'  replied  she  again. 

*  You  are  so  different  from  other  women.  You  make  them  all 
seem  so  poor.' 

'Do  I  ?'  was  the  dreamy  answer.  *  I  sometimes  wonder  why 
I  have  never  had  a  friend ;  most  girls — and  I  am  not  so  very  old, 
I  am  only  twenty — are  cared  for  by  some  one.' 

David  said  nothing,  sat  quite  motionless  a  while.  Then  he  struck 
the  t<niic  chord  of  the  composition  before  them.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

Yes,  it  had  already  come  to  that ;  already  did  this  woman's  eyes 
make  heaven  for  him ;  already  did  the  touch  of  her  hand,  her  dress, 
set  his  pulses  throbbing,  his  heart  beating,  stir  him  to  a  voluptuous 
ecstasy  which,  till  he  gazed  upon  her  fair  white  face  crowned  with 
the  great  waves  of  pale-gold  hair,  he  had  only  known  when  lost  in 
the  reverent  study  of  those  great  works  he  held  so  precious,  when 
fulfilled  with  that  strange  sense  of  worthiness  which  is  to  the  na- 
tural artist  Art's  best  reward.  For  passion  with  David  Garstays 
was  a  completely  new  experience.  Hitherto  absorbed  heart  and  soul 
in  his  life  labour,  the  love  of  woman  had  been  to  him  a  something 
.as  distant,  as  little  interesting,  as  the  total  eclipse  astronomers  pre- 
dict will  occur  in  1899,  or  the  condition  of  man  in  the  glacial 
period.  Now,  however,  he  loved — loved  as  such  a  man  will  love, 
a  man  who  has  kept  his  soul  clear  from  the  mire  of  vice,  and  his 
heart  free  from  the  decaying  remnants  of  dead  amours ;  loved  with 
all  the  power  of  his  being — a  being  so  acute,  so  highly  strung,  that 
a  rude  touch  might  irremediably  mar  its  subtle  harmonies. 

To  a  susceptible  onlooker  there  is  a  certain  sadness  inherent  in 
such  a  spectacle — the  spectacle  of  a  noble  nature  exposed  to  the 
vague  mercies  of  grim  chance.  But  susceptibility  is  rare ;  few  find 
the  friend  whose  counsels  might  avert  ruin.  The  gods  are  seldom 
cheated  of  their  sport.  Had  David  been  inclined  to  self-analysis,  he 
might  have  paused  aghast  at  the  force  of  this  spirit  which  had  gotten 
the  dominion  over  him ;  he  might  have  perceived  that  to  toss  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side  night  after  night,  one's  brain  possessed  with 
dreams  sweet  as  Cytherean  honey,  as  the  breath  of  lilies,  one  name 
upon  one's  lips,  one  face  before  one's  eyes — ^to  be  cast  down  to  the 
depths  because  a  cloud  dwells  upon  one  white  brow — to  be  equal 
with  the  sun  for  joy  because  that  cloud  melts  to  radiance  before  the 
magic  of  one's  smile — is  scarcely  what  a  candid  critic  would  call 
wise.  But  Art  favours  not  analysis.  What  is,  suffices  her.  The 
why  and  whereunto  she  leaves  for  others  to  find  out.  David  loved 
and  lived,  and  was  content. 
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Did  Alma  guess  his  secret  ?  She  was  very  dever,  and  had 
known  many  men.  That  she  should  fail  to  read  the  meaning  of  his 
little  courtesies,  his  untiring  seryicCi  seems  scarcely  possible ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  knoW|  she  was  so  well  accustomed  to  such  zeal. 

In  the  presence  of  these  active  engrossing  interests,  the  ideal, 
as  was  but  natural,  fared  a  little  badly,  was  a  little  neglected ;  it 
was  so  rarely  good  to  stay  with  the  rest,  laughing  and  talking  and 
listening  to  the  voice  which  was  '  sweeter  than  shapen  music  is.' 
But,  as  I  have  said,  art-love  dies  hard,  mostly  when  the  lover  dies, 
I  think ;  and  being  that  evening,  the  evening  on  which  he  told  her 
how  she  excelled  all  other  women,  well  at  ease, — for  had  she  not 
smiled  on  him  most  generously,  and  had  not  her  hand  at  parting 
laid  a  full  minute  in  his  clasp,  like  a  white  bird,  so  soft  and  warm  ? — 
when  the  house  was  still  and  the  harvest-moon  shone  broadly  in  the 
sky,  he  xmlocked  the  workshop- door,  and  fashioned  his  mind  to 
work. 

Now  the  noise  of  his  nocturnal  carpentering  had  for  long  excited 
Miss  Snow's  deep  though  silent  wonder;  and  to-night,  as  she  sat 
brushing  out  her  shining  hair,  the  mysterious  sounds,  so  unremit- 
tent,  so  distinct,  provoked  her  to  a  pitch  of  curiosity  which  rendered 
sleep  impossible. 

*  I  will  go  and  see  what  he  is  about,'  thought  she.  And  fling- 
ing a  little  scarlet  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  softly  opened  her 
door  and  stole  down-stairs. 

To  gain  the  garden  and  reach  the  shed  wherein  he  toiled  was 
but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  A  minute,  and  he  beheld  her  stand- 
ing there  before  him,  all  white  and  red  and  gold,  like  the  fair  women 
Venice  loved  to  laud  and  Venetian  painters  lived  to  paint. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  fling  down  his  chisel  and  clasp  her  in 
his  arms ;  for  his  heart  was  hot  within  him ;  but  habit  is  all-power- 
ful with  most  of  us — ^note  how  we  disbelieve — so  he  only  looked  sur- 
prised and  smiled. 

'  What  are  you  doing  ?'  asked  she,  knitting  up  her  straight  dark 
brows. 

*  Why,  can  you  hear  me  ?'  said  he  incredulously. 

*  0  yes,'  she  answered,  *  I  can  hear  you  quite  plainly.  I  have 
heard  you  ever  so  often.     What  are  you  doing  ?' 

*  See !'  he  said,  and  stepped  aside  to  give  her  a  better  view  of 
the  Thought  as  it  towered  grandly  in  the  gloom,  lit  only  by  a  lamp. 

*  Why,  it  is  an  organ !'  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him  wonder- 
struck.     *  You  never  made  that  ?' 

*  Why  not?' 

*  But  all  ?' — going  closer. 

*  All  except  the  pipes ;  those  I  had  from  Birmingham.' 

'  But  how  wonderful !  how  beautiful !'  And  she  paused  in  re- 
verent admiration.     '  What  a  time  you  must  have  kept  that  in  your 
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heart !'    And  her  tone  was  a  little  sad,  as  though  she  envied  the 
dumb  thing. 

But  he  held  his  peace.  It  was  very  sweet  to  him  to  be  there 
alone  with  her  in  the  white  silence  of  the  night. 

*  You  should  be  great/  pursued  she  thoughtfully,  turning  her 
grave  eyes  full  on  him ;  *  you  will  be  great  some  day.' 

*  I  think  I  might,*  he  answered,  the  old  sweet  smile  upon  his 
lips,  *  if* — and  he  put  out  his  hands  for  hers,  which  came  slowly,  as 
might  two  shy  wild  creatures,  fearful,  yet  much  constrained  by  love 
— '  if  you  were  my  wife.* 

She  turned  away  her  face ;  her  lips  quivered — those  red  curved 
lips,  perfect  as  light.  The  treacherous  blood  stained  her  cheek,  her 
ear,  her  neck. 

*  Alma,*  said  David,  and  he  drew  her  close,  *  look  at  me.* 

And  she  looked  at  him,  and  laid  her  head  gently  down  upon  his 
breast — the  little  golden  head  that  he  had  pillowed  there  a  million 
times  in  thought.     Surely  she  lied  not  then  ? 

*  God  is  good  !*  said  he  in  a  deep  low  voice ;  and  then  he  kissed 
her  upon  the  lips  long  and  passionately,  as  I  have  seen  a  man  dying 
kiss  the  cross ;  and  then  he  held  her  far  away  from  him,  she  laugh- 
ing childishly  the  while,  as  though  to  realise  how  great  a  change 
was  this  that  had  befallen  him — ^he,  the  obscure  music-master,  the 
dreamer,  the  visionary,  for  whom  the  choirs  of  heaven  once  held 
high  festival,  and  then  he  strained  her  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
her  throat,  her  face,  her  hands, — that  he  should  hold  her  thus  and 
Uve. 

And  she  let  him  have  his  way.  Nay,  she  lay  in  his  arms  impassive 
as  a  thing  made  of  wax.  I  think,  had  David  possessed  more  know- 
ledge of  women,  he  would  have  been  less  content  with  that  extreme 
tranquillity;  as  it  was,  he  lifted  up  his  heart  for  joy  that  she  suffered 
his  caresses — that  she,  all-perfect,  all-precious,  should  permit  his 
worship,  should  aUow  the  mute  rapture  of  his  embrace.  But 
with  parental  ears  on  the  alert,  amorous  dalliance  of  the  less  desir- 
able and  foreseen  sort  must  needs  be  short.  Alma  Snow  was  fully 
awake  to  the  incongruities  of  her  position,  lazily  as  she  leant  upon 
his  shoulder,  lightly  as  she  laughed  at  his  tender  fooleries. 

*You  must  not  tell  your  father  and  mother,*  said  she,  with- 
drawing herself  a  little  from  his  ^detaining  arms.  *  That  is,  not  at 
present ;  they  think  so  much  of  you.* 

'So  they  do  you,*  he  replied;  they  were  sitting  on  the  little 
narrow  bench  which  served  him  for  a  resting-place  when  he  paused 
to  wrestle  with  some  difficulty,  or  take  breathing  time;  'specially 
my  mother.    She  is  never  tired  of  rehearsing  your  praises.* 

Alma  smiled. 

'  Mrs.  Garstays  has  been  very  good  to  me,*  she  acknowledged, 
stroking  his  right  hand — how  delicious  was  her  touch ! — '  but  I  do 
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not  think  that  she  would  much  care  to  welcome  me  as  her  future 
daughter-in-law.     She  would  prefer  your  cousin  Mary.* 

And  David  laughed  :  that  was  an  old  story.  Cousin  Mary  and 
he  had  been  teased  about  each  other  ever  since  they  were  children. 

*  Ah/  exclaimed  she,  *it  is  quite  wonderful  how  well  I  guess 
sometimes !' 

And  David  laughed  again. 

'  And  so  you  will  not  tell  her  or  any  one,'  pursued  the  girl  per- 
suasively. *  It  may  be  all  so  difiTerent  some  day,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
spoil  one's  little  store  of  happiness.    No  one  is  happy  long.' 

'  I  do  not  know/  said  he,  and  laid  his  cheek  to  hers.  No  king 
could  rival  him  for  joy,  he  thought.  So  sat  they  some  little  while, 
then  Alma  rose  to  go. 

'  No,'  he  exclaimed,  holding  her  hands  in  his ;  '  not  yet.  It  is 
so  new.* 

But  she  shook  her  head. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  she  answered  gravely,  too  gravely,  '  your  mother 
might  hear  us,  and  then  what  would  she  think  of  me  ?' 

Without  a  word  he  set  her  free.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  delight 
a  cloud ;  for,  unsuspecting  as  he  was,  he  felt  that  that  was  vn-ong. 

'  You  are  not  angry  ?'  she  said  quickly,  turning  back  to  him. 
*  I  have  not  hurt  you  ?  I  would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world !  Poor 
thing,  poor  thing  I'  and  she  laid  her  hand  caressingly  upon  his  head. 

*No,*  he  replied  dully,  his  eyes  downcast;  a  bearded  staid- 
looking  person  is  David  now,  not  handsome,  and  yet  with  a  certain 
comeliness,  the  gift  of  a  gentle  upright  soul ;  '  no,  but  I  wish  there 
need  be  no  secrets.' 

*  Ah  !'  smiled  she ;  '  you  men  are  all  alike.  If  only  you  have 
your  way,  what  matter  how  other  people  suflfer  ?' 

*  Nay,  that  is  surely  the  way  with  women,'  smiled  he,  gazing  up, 
through  the  honeysuckle  tendrils  which  curtained  an  unglazed  window 
to  his  right,  at  the  great  golden  moon  as  she  hung  lamplike  in  the 
cloudless  sky. 

And  then  they  said  *  Good-night,'  afi  lovers  ever  have,  with  many 
a  kiss  and  murmured  subtlety;  and  Alma  went  away  to  her  small 
homely  room,  grave  as  a  snooded  nun,  too  grave. 

'  And  I  prayed  that  he  mightn't  love  me !'  said  she,  standing 
before  her  glass,  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  her  shining  hair  shed 
round  her  as  a  cloak;  'prayed  hard,  as  I  have  seldom  prayed.  What 
fools  we  are !  what  fools !' 
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The  exigences  of  modem  social  life  have  created  many  occapations, 
which,  familiar  as  they  are  to  us,  would  have  surprised  our  grand- 
sires.  What  numberless  employments  owe  their  being  to  the  rail- 
road system — driver,  fireman,  guard,  porter,  booking-clerk,  &c. — all 
starting  up  like  the  armed  men  after  the  dragon's  teeth  were  sown, 
when  an  imperative  call  was  made  for  them  !  Higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  trained  schoolmasters  came  into  vogue,  and  higher  still 
the  school  inspector  himself  was  naturally  evolved.  His  idiosyncrasies 
are  so  peculiar,  and  his  advent  is  an  object  of  such  anticipation  and 
awe  to  so  many,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  him  for  a  short 
time  as  a  study  of  a  prominent  feature  in  English  rural  life.  Not 
that  his  influence  and  despotic  sway  are  not  also  recognisable  in 
towns;  but  there  his  individuality  is  merged  in  the  many  other 
black-coated  friends  of  education  which  come  before  the  pubUc  ken. 
In  the  country  the  school  inspector  unmistakably  wields  great  power. 
Schoolmaster  and  pupil-teacher  dread  his  appearance,  and  too  often 
suffer  after  he  has  taken  his  leave ;  he  is  always  a  bugbear  to  the 
children ;  the  parson,  good  easy  man,  is  slightly  nervous  when  he 
thinks  of  the  credulous  ears  which  '  my  lords'  always  lend  to  their 
officers'  reports,  while  his  wife  is  at  her  wits'  end  to  get  together 
a  suitable  party  to  meet  him.  Meanwhile  the  poor  inoffensive  man 
merely  wishes  to  be  left  alone  with  pens  and  ink,  and  welcomes  a 
dull  evening  with  as  much  gratification  as  other  men  evince  at  the 
prospect  of  a  pleasant  dinner-party. 

The  earliest  and  certainly  the  pleasantest  school  inspector  on 
record  is  Sir  Hugh  Evans.* 

*  What  is  he,  William,  that  does  lend  articles  ? 

WiU,  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun,  and  be  thus  declined, 
Singulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  hac,  hoc. 

Sir  Htigh.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog; — pray  you,  mark  :  geni- 
tivo,  hujus.     Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 

Will.  AccusaiAvo,  hinc. 

Sir  Hugh.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ;  accusa- 
tivo,  hung,  hang,  hog. 

Mistress  Quickly.  Hang-hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant 
you.' 

♦  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  1. 
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Spite  of  this  bright  example,  there  was  no  efficient  school  in- 
spection in  England  until  ihe  present  generation.  With  a  view  to 
the  national  encouragement  of  education,  the  Committee  of  Council 
was  established  in  1839,  and  one  condition  of  aid  being  given  to  a 
school  was  that  it  should  have  the  right  for  all  time  of  sending 
an  inspector  to  examine  the  working  of  the  school,  and  report  on  its 
efficiency.  Very  soon  afterwards,  the  work  of  inspection  accordingly 
commenced.  The  inspectors  have  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
examining  and  reporting ;  they  do  not  attempt  to  manage  or  inter- 
fere with  the  instruction  beyond  giving  advice.  They  have  farther 
to  see  that  the  regulations  from  time  to  time  issued  to  schools  by  the 
government  are  complied  with,  and  to  notice  that  the  conditions  on 
which  pupil-teachers  are  accepted  by  government  as  aids  in  education 
are  properly  carried  out.  At  present  there  are  ninety-four  inspectors 
employed  by  her  Majesty  in  examining  and  reporting  on  the  schools 
of  England  and  Scotland  alone.  Their  services  cost  some  75,000{. 
odd  per  annum,  and  they  receive  salaries  varying  from  200i.  to 
700Z. 

But  besides  these  government  inspectors  there  are  diocesan  in- 
spectors working  under  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  in  England, 
generally  one  in  every  rural  deanery,  to  examine  into  and  endeavour 
to  advance  religious  education.  They  had  existed  and  carried  on 
their  work  in  a  desultory  manner  before  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870  was  passed;  but  as  government  then  ceased  to  take 
special  interest  iu  scriptural  studies,  a  great  impulse  was  immediately 
given  to  the  diocesan  scheme  of  inspection.  In  some  of  the  dioceses, 
chief  inspectors  now  work  under  the  bishops,  travelling  annually 
through  the  great  towns,  examining  on  religious  subjects,  receiving 
and  codifying  the  reports  of  the  smaller  inspectors,  who  are  beneficed 
clergy  and  confine  their  energies  to  a  group  of  schools  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  These  latter  work  gratuitously,  but  the 
chief  inspectors  receive  some  300i.  or  400i.  per  annum,  which  (un- 
like the  salaries  of  her  Majesty's  inspectors)  also  includes  travelling 
expenses.  Having  now  explained  the  two  great  and  concurrent 
systems  of  annual  school  examination  which  prevail  in  England,  it 
is  worth  while  dwelling  for  a  brief  time  on  the  likeness  in  main 
points,  and  yet  the  curious  dissimilarity  in  others,  which  distin- 
guishes her  Majesty's  from  the  clerical  inspectors.  Both  classes 
are  on  the  best  terms  ;  many  amongst  them  have  known  each  other 
well  at  school  and  college.  They  often  fall  in  with  each  other  at 
roadside  stations  or  educational  meetings ;  but  the  tone  and  aims  of 
the  two  classes  are  essentially  different. 

The  government  inspector  enters  his  schools  of  right,  protected 
by  the  powerful  segis  of  the  Council-office.  If  a  committee  of 
management  requires  or  accepts  government  aid,  they  must  receive 
its  officer,  and  by  large  official  envelopes,  minute  regulations,  and 
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red  tape,  his  coming  is  rendered  terrible  even  before  he  actnally  ar- 
rives. When  at  length  he  drives  up  in  his  post-chaise,  nothing  can 
be  more  deferential  than  the  bearing  of  master  and  managers.  They 
know  that  they  are  in  his  power,  and  on  the  least  sign  of  hesitation 
or  recalcitrancy  on  their  part,  a  gentle  hint  as  to  what  *  my  lords' 
may  think  of  it  or  be  minded  to  do  at  once  reduces  them  to  sub- 
servience. Of  imposing  appearance,  and  it  may  be  with  a  patriar- 
chal beard,  the  children  are  often  so  overawed  at  the  inspector's  pres- 
ence, that  he  must  be  jocular  and  infinitely  condescending  before  he 
can  get  a  word  out  of  them,  must  pinch  their  cheeks  and  poke  them 
playfully  in  the  ribs.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  school  master  or  mis- 
tress, however,  who  ventures  to  call  them  to  their  senses.  Discip- 
line and  imperial  sway  imperatively  demand  no  interference,  and  the 
luckless  teacher  is  sternly  ordered  to  be  silent  or  to  leave  the  room. 
What  terrors  will  afterwards  possess  him  when  the  inspector  pro- 
ceeds to  overhaul  his  log-book !  And  what  if  his  registers  be  sent 
up  to  the  Council-office  ?  A  fine  of  102.  is  the  least  mishap  that 
can  befall  him.  '  My  lords'  are  omnipotent  over  his  means  of  life^ 
his  character,  almost  his  existence. 

Life,  however,  is  not  always  a  bed  of  roses  to  the  inspector.  He 
must  visit  a  school  or  schools  daily  save  Saturday,  and  this  involves 
leaving  home  and  a  great  abnegation  of  domestic  life.  His  own 
children  hardly  know  him.  His  wife  becomes  a  grass-widow.  He 
has  to  face  weather  of  great  inclemency  on  the  North-country  fells 
it  may  be,  or  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  while  crossing  from  school  to 
school  in  open  vehicles,  which  are  often  the  only  ones  to  be  obtained 
in  rural  districts.  At  country  inns,  beds  are  apt  to  be  damp  and  pro- 
visions somewhat  rude.  Life  becomes  to  a  great  extent  with  him 
rushing  about  to  catch  trains  and  keep  appointments.  Often  with 
the  greatest  care  a  train  may  be  missed,  and  then  ensues  a  hurried 
despatch  of  telegrams  and  a  delay  of  four  or  five  hours  at  a  roadside 
station.  Any  one  who  knows  from  Dickens's  Life  the  nervous  suf- 
ferings which  he  went  through  while  hurrying  fix)m  place  to  place  in 
order  to  read  his  works  at  different  provincial  towns,  will  perceive 
what  a  trial  all  this  speedy  travelling  and  planning  of  arrangements 
becomes.  Another  great  difficulty  of  the  inspector  is,  that  he  is 
expected  from  year  to  year  to  remember  the  faces  and  names  of  every 
one  whom  he  has  once  met.  When  it  is  considered  with  how  many 
schoolmasters  and  pupil- teachers,  &c.,  he  is  necessarily  brought  into 
contact,  and  then  the  numbers  of  clergy  and  school  managers,  and 
the  fieimilies  and  friends  of  both  these  latter  classes,  with  whom  he 
is  daily  thrown,  the  wonder  is  that,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  he  does 
not  require  a  servant  constantly  to  be  with  him  reminding  him  of 
each  one's  name  and  station.  Being  a  public  character  too,  any  one 
who  may  once  have  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him  is  much  aggrieved 
unless  he  is  recognised  at  any  distance  of  time  afterwards.     This 
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diffictiltyy  however,  bad  as  it  is,  is  as  nothing  to  the  amonnt  of  hospi- 
tality which  the  inspector  mnst  receive  wherever  he  goes,  and  the 
incongmous  meals  and  hours  to  which  he  mnst  yield.  His  digestion 
has  need  not  merely  of  being  sonnd,  bat  also  of  being  versatile,  able 
to  endore  hunger  for  many  hoars  at  a  time,  and  charmingly  elastic 
on  other  occasions,  so  as  to  feast  often  and  well.  One  inspector  of  oar 
acquaintance  walks  a  good  deal  from  school  to  school,  wearing  a  knap- 
sack, and  says  that  unless  he  adopted  this  precaution,  his  friends 
would  speedily  prove  his  death.  As  maybe  expected,  the  inspector 
has  many  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  taste  in  sherry.  He  has 
to  drink  all  sorts,  from  the  nobleman's  amoroso  or  'fine  old  ditto, 
curious,'  at  eighty  shillings  per  dozen,  to  the  poor  curate's  fiery  com- 
pound at  seventeen  shillings  per  dozen,  'bottles  and  packing  included,' 
but  which  is  the  best  he  has,  and  is  offered  with  as  much  alacrity  as 
the  peer's.  Judging  from  the  enormous  number  of  wine  circulars 
sent  to  the  clergy,  they  must  be  a  very  innocent  unsuspecting  class 
of  men  ;  while  vitriol,  sulphate  of  potash,  potato  spirits,  &c.,  seem 
positively  grateful  beverages  to  them.  Worse  than  all,  when  the 
inspector  reaches  home,  fagged  and  jaded  after,  it  may  be,  a  long 
railroad  journey  late  on  Friday  night  (which  is  the  usual  custom,  in 
order  to  make  up  returns  of  the  week's  work,  diaries,  &c.,  for  *  my 
lords'),  as  often  as  not  he  finds  a  huge  bundle  of  pupil-teachers'  or 
schoolmasters'  papers  to  be  looked  over  next  day.  These  have  been 
answered  in  another  county,  but  all  require  careftil  supervision  at  the 
rate  of  some  ten  an  hour,  if  the  tale  is  ever  to  be  completed  before 
Saturday's  post  leaves.  So  long  as  he  undertakes  no  regular  paro- 
chial work,  he  is  allowed  to  spend  his  Sunday  as  he  chooses ;  so  that 
a  reverend  inspector  (no  more  men  in  holy  orders  will  henceforth  be 
appointed  to  the  post  by  the  new  regulations)  is  often  a  godsend  in 
a  district.  He  is  viewed  i)y  neighbouring  rectors  as  what  is  pro-s 
fanely  termed  in  clerical  circles  '  a  guinea-pig,'  i.e.  he  is  willing  to 
undertake  a  service  and  preach  for  a  sick  vicar,  or  one  on  his  honey- 
moon, for  the  usual  sum  of  a  guinea.  So  that  supposing  him  to 
have  concluded  a  week's  work  in  wet  or  cold  weather^  and  then  to 
condescend  to  the  functions^  of  a  guinea-pig  on  the  Sunday  (which 
may  perhaps  involve  a  drive  of  a  dozen  or  sixteen  miles),  his  life  is 
not  altogether  one  which  even  a  poor  curate  would  envy.  We  have 
taken  no  account  of  the  pestilential  atmosphere  which  he  must 
breathe  in  many  schools,  and  the  sudden  alternation  of  temperature 
which  he  experiences  on  leaving  them ;  but  duly  to  estimate  the 
position  of  her  Majesty's  school  inspectors,  a  formidable  array  of 
influenzas,  catarrhs,  and  coughs  thus  contracted  must  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Supposing  these  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  however,  have 
left  him  any  voice,  the  inspector,  having,  like  Ulysses,  seen  many  men 
and  many  cities,  must  be  a  singularly  dull  man  if  he  cannot  tell  many 
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a  good  story  to  amuse  his  hosts.  The  country  clergy,  living  much  by 
themselves  and  isolated  from  many  social  forces  whidb  act  on  towns- 
men, acquire  simple  amiable  traits,  and  adopt  amusing  eccentricities 
which  could  never  cling  to  men  more  conversant  with  the  world.  Yet 
few  men  are  more  pleased  to  hear  and  laugh  at  their  brothers'  failings 
in  a  kindly  manner.  So  the  inspector  gratifies  them  with  a  story  of 
A,  who  preached  a  Christmas  sermon  by  accident  at  Midsummer,  and 
went  through  its  hoUy-berries  and  snowstorms  with  imperturbable 
countenance ;  or  of  B,  who  for  three  Sundays  gave  his  flock  no  sermon 
because  one  of  his  turkeys  had  chosen  the  pulpit  as  a  convenient 
place  wherein  to  sit.  Then  again  C  had  a  pupil  who  kept  a  beehive 
in  his  bedroom,  and  bored  a  hole  through  the  window  for  the  bees  to 
fly  in  and  out ;  D  had  been  applied  to  for  a  copy  of  a  register  of 
deaths,  and  had  repUed,  it  was  impossible  to  send  it,  as  his  predeces- 
sor had  cut  up  the  parchment  books  as  direction  labels  for  hampers 
of  game,  and  so  on.  The  inspector  is  fertile  also  in  stories  con- 
nected with  parish  clerks,  a  race  of  men  now  all  but  extinct,  owing  to 
modem  notions.  The  peculiar  dialect  of  the  county  furnishes  another 
amusing  source  of  anecdotes,  the  most  matter-of-fact  story,  it  is 
well  known,  becoming  laughable  if  retailed  in  the  rich  Doric  of  York- 
shire or  the  pronominal  complications  of  Devonshire  and  the  West 
of  England.  The  inspector  will  always  possess,  too,  a  large  fund  of 
stories  connected  with  the  crass  ignorance  or  ridiculous  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  children  he  has  examined  ;  as  when  one  little  girl 
was  asked,  in  order  to  remind  her  of  the  sacred  character  of  Sunday, 
what  her  father  did  with  himself  on  that  day,  and  replied  in  all 
seriousness  :  *  Please,  sir,  he  goes  and  gets  droonk !'  Many  of  these 
latter  stories  have  descended  to  rustic  schools  &om  the  universities  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  stock  one  of  the  boy  who  was  asked  to  draw  a 
map  of  Palestine,  putting  in  the  towns ;  and  who  drew  a  circle,  made 
a  large  dot,  and  wrote  over  it  *  Jerusalem,'  with  another  some  way 
from  it,  which  he  labelled  'Jericho,' while  between  them  he  inserted 
a  third  dot  as  '  the  place  where  the  man  fell  among  thieves,'  and 
there  his  knowledge  was  exhausted.  And  of  many  of  these  inspectors' 
stories  might  be  said,  that  if  they  are  not  true,  they  are  at  all  events 
ben  trovatL 

The  subordinate  diocesan  inspector — the  unpaid  one,  that  is — 
presents  many  points  of  contrast  to  his  more  fortunate  brother.  In 
the  first  place,  be  the  weather  what  it  will,  he  walks  to  the  majority 
of  the  schools  which  he  visits  (unless,  indeed,  he  has  married  a  rich 
wife,  and  can  afford  to  keep  a  horse),  and  when  he  takes  train,  he 
invariably  goes  in  the  third  class.  Ask  him  his  reason  for  this,  and 
he  will  tell  you  with  a  smile,  'Because  there  is  no  fourth  class.*  As 
he  is  only  admitted  to  the  schools  on  sufferance,  he  must  not  be  too 
hard  upon  any  shortcomings  of  mistress  or  children.  Parsons  sub- 
mit to  much  at  the  hand  of  the  government  inspector,  but  are  very 
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toachy  if  a  brother  clergyman,  one  of  themselves,  is  at  all  severe 
on  the  discipline  or  mode  of  teaching  in  their  schools.  Many  of  the 
teachers  whom  they  visit  are  not  certificated,  and  are  often  old  men 
with  a  smattering  of  the  three  B*s,  who  would  else  be  in  the  union; 
or  old  women,  whose  only  merit  is  that  their  services  do  not  cost 
much.  We  remember  meeting  one  of  the  latter,  who  presided  over 
an  infant-school,  and  who  displayed  considerable  energy  in  showing 
oflf  her  children.  Class  six  occupied  the  '  gallery'  in  the  school- 
room, and  was  exhorted  to  read,  but  the  old  lady  forestalled  every 
word  at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  the  most  amusing  manner.  '  Now, 
then,  John,  what's  next?  D-o-g,  dog.  Good  boy!  I-s,  is; 
b-a-r-k-i-n-g,  barking.  Yes,'  &c.  Then  class  seven  was  called  to 
join  them,  and  as  class  six  came  down  voluntarily  to  meet  its  mates 
the  confusion  that  ensued  was  tremendous.  One  of  H.M.'s  in- 
spectors would  have  bidden  her  hold  her  tongue ;  but  she  was  an 
old  and  valued  servant,  and  we  had  presently  to  hint,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  her  feelings,  that  we  should  like  to  hear  them  read  to  us  and 
not  to  her.  Again,  H.M.'s  servant  casually  glances  over  the  girls' 
sewing,  remarks  So-and-so's  stitches  are  too  long,  or  the  garments 
are  very  dirty,  or  the  like,  and  the  oracle  has  spoken.  The  poor 
diocesan  inspector  (who  has  taken  a  lesson  from  his  wife's  work- 
basket  before  leaving  home)  tries  to  imitate  him,  and  confidently 
blames  this  gusset  or  that  herringboning.  Down  upon  him  at  once 
comes  a  phalanx  of  young  ladies  and  matrons,  who  give  their  services 
in  the  stitching-department  of  the  school  gratuitously  and  by  turns, 
all  equally  irate,  all  equally  skilled  in  browbeating.  *  H.M.'s  inspector 
passed  all  this  sewing — he  found  no  fault  with  that  seam — Jane 
Snooks  can  make  button-holes  as  well  as  any  girl  in  the  county — 
Harriet  Brooks  was  never  before  blamed  about  her  backstitch,  &c. 
Does  Mr.  So-and-so  know  that  she  took  the  first  prize  last  year  at  the 
local  exhibition  of  needlework  ?'  Imagine  the  wretched  man's  feel- 
ings. He^  feels  himself  an  impostor^  an  ignoramus,  and  is  flouted 
accordingly  by  all  the  dames,  as  angry  hens  peck  at  a  magpie  when 
her  wing  has  been  broken  by  a  shot.  He  may  know  all  about 
palimpsests  or  bryology,  but  his  reputation  at  that  village  is  hope- 
lessly wrecked  for  ever.  He  resolves  for  the  future  to  adopt  Lord 
Burleigh's  nod,  and  say  nothing  more  over  the  needlework  than 
'  hem !'  '  hah !'  and  give  in  a  bad  report,  if  he  has  been  much 
bothered,  when  he  is  safe  at  his  own  desk. 

The  wife  of  the  parson  who  entertains  him  at  dinner  after  the 
inspection  is  tormented  by  none  of  the  anxieties  which  beset  her 
when  she  expected  H.M.'s  inspector.  Now  it  is  rather,  *  What  a 
nuisance  Mr.  So-and-so  is  !  He  always  comes  on  the  very  day  I 
meant  to  have  gone  to  the  county  town !'  If  his  better-paid  brottier 
is  critical  on  the  matter  of  sherry  (knowing  he  can  always  revenge 
any  slights  upon  his  digestive  organs  by  giving  his  entertainer's 
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Echool  bad  marks) ,  the  diocesan  examiner  is  very  long-suffering  on 
the  point.  He  is  so  much  used  to  circulars  from  cheap  wine- 
merchants  pufi&ng  their  Australian  port  or  Cape-Coast  sherry/ that 
he  meekly  drinks  anything  set  before  him.  Nature  luckily  defends 
his  digestion,  as  he  is  obliged  to  walk  home  after  drinking  these 
'  plastered*  sherries,  as  they  are  called ;  which  otherwise,  according 
to  Dr.  Hassall,  would  infEillibly  destroy  the  coats  of  his  stomach. 
As  Paley  was  wont  to  say  he  was  too  poor  to  be  able  to  keep  a  con- 
science, our  fiiend  the  diocesan  inspector  is  not  rich  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  coats  for  his  stomach  as  well  as  for  his  back.  He, 
too,  hears  strange  stories  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  and  sees 
strange  sights.  Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  that  ever  came  under 
our  notice  (and  it  is  a  fact),  was  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  the  greatest 
dunce  in  a  whole  country-side  of  thick-witted  agricultural  children. 
We  found  she  was  invariably  placed  day  by  day  at  the  head  of  her 
class,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  were  told  by  her,  innocently 
enough,  *  Please,  sir,  teacher  always  puts  me  head  because  my  boots 
is  best  blacked  of  any  in  the  school !' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  the  two  kinds  of  inspectors. 
After  twenty  years'  service,  H.M.'s  servant  earns  a  handsome  pen- 
sion, and  is  probably  presented  to  a  valuable  Crown  living,  where  he  can 
drink  abundance  of  54^.  port  so  long  as  gout  permits.  As  for  the 
diocesan  inspector,  after  twenty  years'  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  wea- 
ther, he  may  have  the  great  good  luck  to  be  appointed  Honorary 
Canon  of  Peddlethorpe-in-the-Morsh.  He,  too,  may  drink  port  (if 
at  84.8.  per  doz.,  0,  how  happy!)  so  long  as  rheumatism  contracted 
during  his  walks,  and  ague  induced  by  the  foggy  nature  of  his  honorary 
post,  allow.  But  both  men  have  done  good  service  to  their  country. 
Both  have  the  reward  of  a  good  conscience.  Of  course  it  is  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  be  well  paid  for  doing  one's  duty,  but  there  is  also 
great  satisfaction  in  being  cheerful  ai)d  contented:  thankful  to  have 
been  enabled  to  influence  the  character  of  a  district,  by  elevating 
the  teaching  of  its  children;  and  thankful  for  the  many  friends  whom 
(as  the  writer  of  this  article,  himself  an  inspector,  can  testify)  the 
nature  of  this  work  enables  a  man  to  makd.  In  conclusion,  let  no 
one  suppose,  because  we  have  here  given  prominence  to  the  ludicrous 
aspects  of  school  inspection,  that  inspectors — whether  H.M.'s  or 
diocesan — are  ever  forgetful  of  or  indifferent  to  the  important  task 
which  is  intrusted  to  them.  And,  more  than  all,  let  no-one  suspect 
the  one  set  of  functionaries  of  envying  the  status  or  emoluments  of 
the  other.  Each  man  has  his  own  end,  and  conscientiously  pur- 
sues it. 
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Deep  glow'd  the  liqmd  amber  west, 

All  fleck*d  with  many  a  changing  bar, 
While,  floating  on  the  stream's  still  breast, 

We  waited  for  the  evening  star. 
The  water-lilies  gently  sway'd 

Upon  the  ripples*  rise  and  fall ; 
And  clearly  came  from  out  the  glade 

The  blackbird's  rich  exultant  call. 

We  drifted  in  the  closing  light 

By  sedgy  bank  and  flowery  dell ; 
We  heard  soft  voices  in  the  night, 

The  peasant's  song,  the  vesper-bell ; 
The  low  sweet  laugh  that  came  and  went, 

With  power  to  fix  some  after  fate ; 
The  farewell  o'er  the  meadows  sent 

Back  from  the  dear  old  trystlng-gate. 

I  gazed  into  her  eyes  divine. 

And  fed  my  spirit  with  their  glow  ; 
She  laid  her  little  hand  in  mine. 

And  sang  a  song  of  long  ago  ; 
A  song  of  love  and  truth  and  tears, 

A  song  of  parting  and  of  pain ; 
Of  faces  bright  in  bygone  years 

That  never  would  be  so  again  ! 


0  floating  lilies,  fair  and  white, 

Your  sisters  round  our  shallop's  prow 
Smiled  on  us  through  that  glowing  night^ — 

But  ye  are  wreathed  with  sadness  now ! 
0  throstle,  singing  midst  the  glow 

That  gilds  the  gates  of  closing  day, 
You  sweeter  sung  one  year  ago 

Upon  yon  cherry-blossom'd  spray  ! 
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I  see  the  swallow  dip  his  wing 

Upon  the  ripple  of  the  stream  ; 
I  hear  the  mellow  blackbird  sing — 

Yet  all  is  hollow  as  a  dream  ; 
For  I  would  see  a  fair  yomig  face. 

And  find  that  love  within  her  eyes 
That  to  my  being  lent  the  grace 

I  ne'er  could  take  from  earth  or  skies. 

Here  is  ,the  dell  of  sunny  hours, 

With  still  a  glory  in  the  west ; 
I'll  stay  and  wreathe  the  fairest  flowers 

Where  we  in  olden  times  did  rest. 
But,  ah  !  I  find  where  Heart*s-ease  grew 

There  blooms  the  little  Flower  of  Pain  ; 
Yet,  if  there's  naught  for  me  but  Rue, 

She'll  change  it  when  we  meet  again. 


ALEXANDER  LAMONT. 
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Jfoirabtb  on  a  JfamUs  |r<9ntb 


'  Miss  Nolan,  can  you  see  Miss  Bryansfort  for  a  few  minates  ?' 

'Certainly,  Rachel/  I  replied,  wondering  at  this  sudden  acces- 
sion of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  my  ex-pupil,  who  generally  went  in 
and  out  of  the  schoolroom  with  the  freedom  of  her  childish  days. 

I  had  scarcely  time,  however,  to  stir  the  fire,  so  as  to  have  a 
little  cheerful  light,  when  the  door  opened  again,  and  Marjory 
Bryansfort,  in  her  white  dressing- wrapper,  and  with  her  hair  loose 
upon  her  shoulders,  came  in,  and  knelt  down  on  the  hearthrug  be- 
side me. 

'  You  dear  old  Noley !'  she  began,  caressing  my  hands  and  face. 
'  So  good  of  you  to  be  all  alone  and  quiet  in  the  half-dark,  just  when 
I  wanted  you.  I  thought  some  of  the  little  pitchers  might  be  in, 
so  I  just  sent  Rachel  for  a  scout.  They'll  all  know  it  to-night,  but 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself.  Whisper  now,  dear  Noley ;  I  have  a 
piece  of  news  for  you.     At  last  I  am  going  to  be  married !' 

*  At  last  ?'  I  repeated,  laughing.  '  When  a  veteran  flirt  of  twenty- 
one  makes  such  a  revelation,  one  has  a  right  to  be  surprised.  I 
congratulate  you,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart.  That  is,  I  should 
like  to  hear  something  about  the  gentleman.  What  is  he  like  ?  Do 
I  know  him  ?* 

'  As  to  what  he  is  like,'  answered  Maqory,  *  he  exactly  comes 
up  to  our  standard  of  beauty,  being  an  albino,  with  a  wooden  leg 
and  a  hump.  As  to  his  name,  you  have  heard  it  often  enough  this  last 
week.  And  as  to  himself,  that  was  one  reason  why  I  wanted  to  tell 
you  to-night,  because  you  must  be  sure  to  come  down,  as  perhaps 
he  may  arrive  by  the  last  train,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  about  him 
as  soon  as  you  see  him.' 

*  Well,  I  scarcely  expect  to  recognise  him  by  your  description,' 
I  replied.     '  But  what  is  his  name  ?' 

'  0,  didn't  I  tell  you  ?  It  is  uncle  Allen's  stepnephew,  Archie 
Bellew.  You  have  heard  Tom  raving  about  him  ever  since  he  came 
home  from  uncle's.  When  I  was  at  Larch  Grove  last  summer,  do 
you  know,  I  met  Archie  staying  in  the  house.  At  first  we  treated 
each  other  like  a  sort  of  cousins,  but  by  degrees  we  grew  to  like  one 
another  very  much,  and  at  last  we  parted  with  what  novels  call  "an 
understanding."  Archie  was  poor,  you  know;  but  you  have  heard 
uncle  Allen  say  that  he  was  trying  hard  to  get  an  engineering 
appointment  in  North  America ;  and  now  that  he  has  got  the  post — 
Thibd  Sinizs,  Vol.  V.  P.S.  Vol,  XXV.  B 
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a  very  good  one  too — he  wrote  at  once  to  papa,  and  papa  spoke  to 
me ;  and  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  to  tell  him  about  the  **  understand- 
ing/' for  I  knew  he  would  not  approve.  I  did  summon  up  courage, 
however,  and  though  I  don't  think  he  was  at  all  pleased,  he  said 
very  little ;  and  it  ended  by  his  giving  his  full  consent,  and  writing 
off  to  say  so.  You  know  he  knows  Archie  this  long  time,  and  likes 
him ;  and  Archie  is  to  be  here  either  to-night  or  in  the  morning ; 
and  0,  Noley,  I  am  so  happy  !* 

*  My  dear  child,  so  we  are  really  going  to  lose  you  ?'  was  all  I 
could  say ;  when  Marjory  rattled  on  afresh. 

'  Fancy  what  papa  says !  It  will  be  an  economical  wedding, 
because,  if  you  please,  I  sha'n't  want  any  trousseau  when  I  don't 
change  my  initial !  What  an  idea !  Whereas  I  intend  to  set  all 
the  dressmaking  world  of  Bryansfort  mad,  besides  turning  the  heads 
of  one  or  two  London  milliners,  with  what  old  nurse  would  call  my 
contarydictory  orders.  Sha'n't  I  just  want  a  wardrobe  to  amaze 
the  Yankees  !  But  stay ;  there's  the  dressing-bell,  and  as  seeing 
people  dropping  in  late  to  meals  is  the  only  thing  that  disturbs  the 
dear  father's  placidity,  I  must  run  and  get  ready.  I'm  afraid  he  might 
put  his  awful  threat  into  execution  if  I  displeased  him.  How  think 
you,  madam  ?  Would  it  be  a  marriage  at  all  without  a  trousseau  ? 
Ponder  that,  and  give  me  your  opinion  when  we  meet  again.  One 
kiss,  dear  old  second  mother,  for  good  luck.  Yes,  Rachel,  coming 
— coming.' 

The  maid  had  knocked  more  than  once  to  see  if  Miss  Bryansfort 
was  ready  to  be  dressed. 

When  Marjory  was  gone,  I  sat  long  by  the  flickering  fire,  re- 
volving in  my  own  mind  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  years.  Yes, 
all  that  time  had  elapsed  since  I  had  answered  an  advertisement  for 
a  governess  in  a  clergyman's  family  at  the  East-end.  Mr.  Bryans- 
fort was  then  a  hard-working  parish  priest,  with  a  delicate  wife  and 
a  small  income.  He  had  four  children ;  Marjory,  the  youngest, 
scarcely  three  years  old.  During  the  eighteen  years  the  two  boys 
had  gone  out  into  life ;  one  was  now  in  India,  the  other  in  New 
Zealand ;  while  Amy,  the  elder  girl,  slept  with  her  mother  in  a  city 
cemetery. 

I  had  been  about  three  years  at  St.  George's  vicarage  when  Mrs. 
Bryansfort  died.  A  year  or  so  afterwards  the  widower  heard  that, 
by  the  death  of  two  or  three  rather  distant  relations,  he  was  heir  to 
the  family  place — Bryansfort  Manor,  then  in  possession  of  a  feeble 
sickly  old  man.  Mr.  Bryansfort  had  expected  little  of  his  rich  re- 
lations, except  the  possible  chance  of  Church  preferment,  as  the 
head  of  the  family  had  three  or  four  livings  in  his  gift.  Now,  how- 
ever, things  had  so  turned  out,  that  the  estate  and  a  great  deal  of 
accumulated  wealth  fell  to  him,  the  late  owner  having  spent  bat 
little  either  on  himself  or  others. 
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I  had  stayed  with  the  children  after  the  death  of  their  mother, 
and  when,  soon  after  entering  upon  his  inheritance,  Mr.  Bryansfort 
married  again,  the  second  wife  cordially  pressed  me  to  remain  still. 
As  the  first  family  passed  from  the  schoolroom,  little  ones  were 
growing  np  in  the  nnrsery  to  take  their  place ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  I  had  been  eighteen  years  with  the  Bryansforts  ;  and  now 
little  Marjory,  whom  I  had  first  seen  in  her  small  white  crib  in  the 
nnrsery  at  St.  George's,  was  actually  going  to  be  married  ! 

What  a  foolish  old  woman  I  thought  myself  that  night !  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry ;  and  why  would  a  silly  jingle 
of  words  keep  perpetually  haunting  me  ? — a  piece  of  nonsense  I 
had  seen  in  Poor  Richard's  AlmanaCy  or  some  book  of  that  sort. 

It  ran  thus  : 

'  Who  changes  the  name  and  not  the  letter 
Changes  for  worse  and  not  for  better,'' 

Such  folly  to  be  influenced  by  a  senseless  rhyme  like  that !  I  called 
myself  plenty  of  hard  names,  and  tried  to  reason  myself  back  into 
common  sense,  but  all  to  na  purpose. 

The  dinner-bell  had  rung  some  time,  and  the  shades  of  a  murky 
December  evening  had  long  deepened  into  a  dark  winter's  night. 
When  we  were  fashionable  and  dined  late,  I  seldom  appeared  until 
tea-time,  rather  to  Mrs.  Bryansfort's  displeasure,  for  indeed  she 
always  treated  me  more  like  a  guest  and  friend  than  the  traditional 
gOTomess.  However,  the  governess  herself,  being  neither  young 
nor  pretty,  nor  addicted  to  small  talk,  preferred  staying  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  way  of  the  fashionable  guests,  who  were  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  '  old-fashioned  Christmas'  at 
Bryansfort  Manor. 

I  sat  long  by  the  dying  embers,  dreaming  of  my  Marjory's  future 
in  a  foreign  land — ^for  this  Mr.  Bellew's  going  to  America  had  been 
discussed  in  all  innocence  by  Marjory's  half-brother,  Tom,  and  uncle 
Allen,  who  was  now  staying  in  the  house — my  mind  was  full  of 
Marjory,  as  I  said,  when  the  schoolroom  door  was  suddenly  flung 
open,  and  Mrs.  Bryansfort's  eldest  girl,  Eva,  rushed  in. 

*  0  Miss  Nolan,  Miss  Nolan,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I've  seen  her  t 
I've  seen  her !     What  shall  I  do  ?     0  Misa  Nolan !' 

*  My  dear  Eva,'  I  said,  terrified  by  the  child's  agitation,  *  what 
is  it  ?     Whom  have  you  seen  ?     What's  the  matter  ?' 

*  The  Bryansfort  spectre  /'  sobbed  out  the  child,  hiding  her  face 
in  my  lap  again,  while  her  whole  frame  quivered  with  excitement  and 
terror. 

'  Who  on  earth  has  been  telling  you  any  such  nonsense  ?'  said 
I,  half  crossly  I  am  afiraid ;  for  there  was  an  apparition  story  con- 
nected with  Bryansfort  Manor,  but  it  had  been  carefully  withheld 
from  the  children.  However,  when  I  had  given  the  sobbing  girl  a 
sedative,  and  had  lighted  the  lamp  and  stirred  up  the  fire  to  make^ 
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the  room  bright  and  cheerful,  I  told  her  to  sit  by  me  and  tell  me 
what  she  had  seen,  and  who  had  said  anything  to  her  about  the 
Bryansfort  spectre. 

It  seemed  that  the  child  had  overheard  a  conversation  between 
the  nurse  and  an  old  village  crone,  and  that  they  had  spoken  of  the 
figure  of  a  woman  which  was  seen  in  the  Manor  House  '  whenever 
anything  was  going  to  happen  to  the  family.'  She  came  three  times 
within  the  year,  said  the  old  women,  and  appeared  to  diflferent  per- 
sons. She  generally  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
destined  victim  slept,  or  she  had  been  known  to  wave  her  hand  to- 
wards the  doomed  person  himself  as  he  passed,  all  unconscious  of 
her  presence.  This  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  legend  which 
we  had  all  heard  on  first  coming  to  Bryansfort,  there  being  no  tale 
that  we  could  make  out  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  superstition. 
And  now  for  little  Eva's  account  of  the  spectre  as  it  appeared  to  her. 

*  It  was  just  along  the  gallery,'  she  said  ;  '  between  the  little 
study  and  the  chintz  room.  She  was  standing  there  as  I  turned  into 
the  passage.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  but  it  was  only  dim.  I  thought 
first  it  was  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  then  I  began  to  tremble,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  felt  what  it  was ;  and  0,  Miss  Nolan,  I  turned  and  ran, 
and  I  never  dare  go  about  the  house  by  myself  after  dark  again  !' 

*  Nonsense,  Eva,'  I  said.  *  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  your  fright 
is  all  nonsense,  for  (more  shame  for  your  superstitious  Irish  nurse) 
you  had  heard  a  story  which  took  hold  of  your  imagination  and  made 
you  ready  to  fancy  things.  I  daresay  it  was  Mrs.  Stubbs  all  the 
time.  I  only  wish  you  had  gone  up  and  spoken  to  her,  even  if 
you  found  that  no  one  was  there.  I  remember  reading  a  story  of  a 
gentleman  who  fancied  he  saw  his  servant  in  his  room  at  night, 
when  he  knew  she  was  not  really  there.  He  was  a  .doctor,  and  a 
wise  man ;  and  he  got  a  lancet  and  a  basin  and  bled  himself,  and 
the  ghost  disappeared.  He  knew  he  was  feverish  and  unwell ;  and 
sometimes  when  little  girls  eat  too  much  mince-pie — ' 

*  Miss  Nolan,  I'm  not  greedy,*  said  Eva  earnestly. 

And  I  knew  this  was  perfectly  true.  So  half  apologetically  I 
said,  *  No,  dear ;'  and  then  I  added,  '  Well,  Evie,  you  know,  if  the 
legend  is  true  this  spectre  is  to  appear  to  three  people  before  any- 
thing it  foretells  can  take  place.  You  had  better  not  speak  of  it  to 
any  one  but  me,  particularly  just  now.  I  should  not  lie  anything 
sad  or  likely  to  frighten  people  to  be  said  to-night,  as  something 
you  will  think  very  pleasant  is  going  to  happen,  and  we  ought  all  to 
be  cheerful.* 

'  What  is  it  ?'  asked  Eva,  with  ^  sudden  show  of  interest. 

'  I  suppose  I  may  tell  you,*  I  replied.  *  Marjory  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Archie  Bellew.* 

This  new  idea  at  once  took  possession  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
she  chatted  away  of  lace  and  flowers,  bridesmaids  and  wedding-cake. 
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until  nurse  came  to  call  her  to  be  dressed  to  go  down-stairs  after 
dinner.  Before  she  went,  she  promised  to  say  no  more  about  the 
phantom,  and  by  the  time  the  dessert-bell  rang  I  was  again  deep 
in  thought  about  my  Marjory's  future. 

I  did  not  like  it.  No,  certainly ;  what  a  silly  superstitious  old 
fool  I  was !  But  I  did  not  like  to  hear  that  child's  story  of  the 
apparition.  The  more  I  tried  to  shake  it  off,  the  more  the  idea 
clung  to  me;  I  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  Would  nothing  happen  to 
prevent  this  marriage,  which  I  felt  was  destined  in  some  way  to  end 
in  unhappiness  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell  Mr.  Bryansfort; 
but  after  all,  what  was  there  to  tell  ?  A  foolish  bit  of  ^  folk-lore' 
and  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  child ! 

Mr.  Bellew  arrived  that  night.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  one 
could  not  have  recognised  him  by  Marjory's  description.  His  ap- 
pearance and  manner  were  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and  every  day 
deepened  the  first  pleasant  impression.  He  stayed  in  the  house  over 
the  *  old-fashioned  Christmas,'  though  I  daresay  he  and  Marjory 
would  have  preferred  a  quieter  season  for  his  visit.  He  was  the 
last  guest  to  leave,  but  he  had  to  be  in  America  before  the  end  of 
January  about  his  affairs.  He  thought,  including  the  two  voyages, 
he  would  be  between  two  and  three  months  away ;  and  he  was  very 
anxious  to  fix  the  wedding  for  the  end  of  March.  Mr.  Bryansfort, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  anything  so  uncanonical  as  a  Lenten 
marriage;  and  Marjory — cunning  little  dissembler! — after  some 
pleading  and  pouting,  came  round  to  his  side.  At  last  Easter 
Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April,  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony. 

Then  Archie  left  us,  bearing  the  good  wishes  of  all  across  the 
waves  of  the  Western  sea. 

The  guests  were  gone,  and  the  formal  eight-o'clock  dinner  at 
Bryansfort  Manor  had  given  place  to  the  sociable  seven-o'clock 
tea.  We  were  all  gathered  round  the  table  one  cold  January 
evening,  and  the  gloom  of  the  weather  without  seemed  to  have  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  company  within.  Mr.  Bryansfort's  face,  usually 
bright  and  cheerful,  was  over-clouded  with  annoyance. 

'  That  boy  Tom,'  he  said,  at  last — '  this  is  the  third  time  this 
week  that  he  has  been  late  for  tea.  Couldn't  he  try  to  please  me 
in  that  one  matter  ?     I  must  find  some  means — ' 

^  Here  he  is,  papa,'  interrupted  Eva. 

A  rushing  sound  which  we  heard,  with  a  sudden  thud  at  the  end, 
apprised  us  that  master  Tom  was  '  coming  down'  schoolboy  fashion, 
with  more  regard  to  speed  than  grace. 

'  Really,  Tom,'  said  his  father,  as  the  culprit  made  his  appear- 
ance and  took  his  usual  place  at  the  tea-table,  *  this  sort  of  thing 
must  not  continue ;  you  must  be  punctual  in  future,  or  take  your 
meals  alone  when  everybody  else  has  done.' 
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Tom  nodded,  rather  impudently  as  I  thought,  and  turned  to 
help  himself  to  some  hot  mufiins  which  a  servant  was  just  placing 
on  the  table. 

'  Another  time/  said  Mr.  Bryansfort,  '  any  one  who  is  late  shall 
have  nothing  but  bread-and-butter.' 

'  Pleas'm/  said  the  maid  who  had  brought  the  mufi&ns,  ^  could 
you  speak  with  Mrs.  Stubbs  for  a  minute  7 

'  Really,  Evangeline — *  began  Mr.  Bryansfort,  despairing  of  a 
quiet  tea-table ;  but  Mrs.  Bryansfort  was  gone,  with  a  promise  to 
be  back  directly. 

*What  a  jolly  row!  Fm  sure  I  know  what  "faithful  Stubbs" 
wants/  muttered  the  irrepressible  Tom,  who  did  not  seem  to  feel 
his  disgrace  at  all  keenly.  *  I  passed  her  up  in  the  schoolroom  pass- 
age just  now,  and  the  old  hag  began  to  stretch  out  her  hands  as  if 
she  was  going  to  catch  hold  of  me ;  so  as  soon  as  I  had  washed  my 
hands  I  jumped  on  the  balusters,  and  was  down  before  you  could 
say  "  Jack  Bobinson."  By  the  bye,  how  did  the  old  duffer  get  down 
so  fast  ?  She  must  have  mounted  after  me,  I  expect ;  for  at  her 
usual  rate  of  locomotion  she  would  be  till  this  time  to-morrow  getting 
along  the  gallery  and  down  the  three  flights.  What  wouldn't  I 
have  given  to  have  seen  her  mount !' 

This  speech  was  chiefly  addressed  to  the  children  and  me,  and 
was  only  partially  overheard  by  Mr.  Bryansfort,  who  had  turned  to 
answer  some  question  put  by  his  eldest  daughter.  However,  he 
caught  the  drift  of  the  words,  and  spoke  sternly  to  Tom. 

'  Mrs.  Stubbs,  sir,  has  served  this  fisunily  as  housekeeper  faith- 
fully for  fifty  years ;  and  I  will  not  have  her  insulted  in  her  old 
age  by  schoolboy  impertinence.  If  you  annoy  her  in  any  way,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it,  that's  all.' 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Bryansfort  made  a  speech  of  this 
kind ;  but  when  he  did,  it  was  not  without  its  effect.  However, 
when  on  his  wife's  return  it  transpired  that  Mrs.  Stubbs  had  made 
no  mention  of  Tom,  but  merely  wanted  to  consult  her  mistress 
about  some  urgent  household  business,  the  matter  was  let  drop. 

I  was  sorry  for  this,  as  there  was  nothing  now  to  divert  the 
general  attention  from  Eva.  She,  poor  child,  I  could  perceive,  in 
her  nervous  fear  had  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tom  had 
seen,  not  Mrs.  Stubbs,  but  the  Bryansfort  spectre.  She  was 
rather  in  awe  of  her  father,  and  I  hoped  this  would  enable  her  to 
suppress  her  emotion  until  I  could  find  a  pretext  to  take  her  up- 
stairs quietly.  In  vain«  I  could  see  that  she  made  two  or  three 
choking  efforts  to  restrain  herself,  and  then  droj^Ning  her  spoon 
with  a  loud  clatter,  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying. 

'  Eva !'  exclaimed  the  poor  father  in  despair.  Beally  these 
interruptions  were  very  hard  oa.  a  man  who  was  always  particular 
about  order  and  regularity  at  meal-times.    '  What  nonsense  is  this/ 
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he  continued,  '  in  a  girl  of  your  age  ?  Go  up  to  bed  directly, 
and  cry  there  if  you  want  to  cry/ 

^  Let  me  take  her,  Mr.  Bryansfbrt,'  said  I,  dreading  the  effect 
of  darkness  and  solitude  upon  the  child  in  her  excited  state. 

'  Sit  down,  I  beg.  Miss  Nolan,'  said  the  father.  '  Eva,  are 
you  going  to  stop,  or  are  you  going  to  bed  ?'  he  added,  in  a  tone 
little  calculated  to  allay  agitation. 

*  Oh-h-h,  I^m  afraid !'  sobbed  the  child,  while  the  three  younger 
girls  looked  wonderingly  at  the  *  big'  twelve-year-old  sister  getting 
into  disgrace. 

*  Poor  little  mite  !'  said  Marjory  compassionately.  '  I  remem- 
ber when  we  came  here  first  how  I  used  to  dread  those  long  half- 
dark  passages,  though  I  was  ashamed  to  confess  what  an  arrant 
little  coward  I  was,  for  fear  the  boys  should  laugh  at  me.  I'll  take 
you  up  to  nurse,  little  lassie,  or  you  may  sleep  with  me  if  you  like, 
and  have  the  nice  bright  fire  to  keep  you  company.  Mayn't  we, 
papa  ?     We're  going  to  be  good.' 

*  Well,  among  you  you'll  spoil  that  child,'  said  the  father,  as 
usual,  however,  acquiescing  in  anything  proposed  by  Marjory. 

*  She  really  had  a  shock  to  her  nerves  a  little  while  ago,'  said  I, 
after  the  sisters  were  gone ;  '  and  I  don't  think  she  has  been  the 
same  ever  since.' 

'  Indeed  ?'  said  Mr.  Bryansfort.  *  I  thought.  Miss  Nolan,  you 
would  have  been  more  judicious.  Girls  get  an  idea  that  nerves  are 
interesting,  and  so  forth.  Once  impress  even  a  child  with  the  idea 
that  she  is  nervous,  and  you  may  get  no  good  of  her.  I  hope  Jlory 
and  Grace  and  Carrie  wiU  keep  their  nerves  better  under  control.' 

'  You  are  too  hard,  Thomas,'  interposed  the  mother ;  but  I  heard 
no  more  of  the  discussion,  as  Marjory  returned,  saying  that  Evie 
was  quieter  now,  and  would  like  to  see  me.  At  the  mother's  re- 
quest I  went  up-stairs,  and  found  the  child  still  very  nervous  and 
restless. 

*  0  Miss  Nolan,'  she  said,  '  I'm  so  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it.     Did  you  hear  what  Tom  said  ?' 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  know  what  you  think,  but  I  daresay  you  are  mis- 
taken.    It  probably  was  Mrs.  Stubbs ;  you  know  he  said  so.' 

*  Yes — ^but — she  got  down  so  quidt !' 

^  Well,  but  you  know  Tom  said  he  stayed  to  wash  his  hands ; 
and  knowing  their  usual  state  of  blackness,  you  may  be  sure  he 
took  longer  than  he  thought  to  get  them  clean.' 

'  Perhaps ;  but — Miss  Nolan,  do  you  think  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  ghosts  ?' 

•  *  I  don't  know,  Evie,'  I  replied.  *  I  certainly  never  saw  one, 
and  I  don't  myself  think  you  or  Tom  did  so  either,  though  I  am 
Bure  you  saw  something,  or  thought  you  did,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing  for  yourself.     I  cannot  say  there  surely  are  no  such 
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things,  thongh  I  neyer  expect  to  see  any.*  I  answered  thus  cau- 
tiously, as  I  had  just  been  reading  the  Water  Babies,  and  had  taken 
to  heart  the  lesson  therein  given  about  dogmatising  on  subjects  which 
we  cannot  understand.  Indeed,  account  for  them  as  you  will, 
there  are  many  well-authenticated  '  ghost  stories'  afloat,  supported 
by  credible  witnesses ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any  thinking  person 
can  discard  the  idea  of  apparitions  altogether.  True,  they  may 
arise  from  fevered  blood  or  from  an  over-wrought  imagination,  and 
practical  sensible  people,  free  from  fever  or  excitement,  may  be  able 
to  afford  to  laugh  at  them,  and  despise  the  timid  credulity  of  the 
ghost  seers ;  but  let  these  strong-minded  people  beware  how  they 
impugn  the  truthfulness  of  their  weaker  brethren.  There  are  many 
unaccountable  wonders  in  the  tangible  world  of  men  ;  and  what  are 
we  that  we  should  pronounce  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  world  ? 
— that  world  which  lies  unseen,  yet  close  at  hand,  and  must  one  day 
be  entered  by  each  disembodied  soul. 

^  Perhaps,'  said  Eva  hesitatingly,  after  a  pause,  as  if  following 
my  train  of  thought,  '  the  room  is  fdll  of — things.* 

I  sat  long  by  the  child  trying  to  calm  her  by  speaking  of  the 
Divine  Father  who  rules  the  spiritual  and  the  material  world  alike, 
and  cares  for  the  lowest  and  weakest  of  His  creatures.  I  spoke  to 
her  of  the  blessed  security  of  the  little  lambs  of  the  Saviour's  flock; 
and  thus  she  was  soothed  and  quiet  when  her  mother  came  up  at 
half-past  eight  to  hear  her  evening  hymn.  Before  Mrs.  Bryansfort 
and  I  left  the  room  she  had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  slumber. 

*  Lent  is  a  time  for  repentance  and  self-examination,  not  for 
feasting  and  merriment,'  said  Mr.  Bryansfort  when  Archie  had  sug- 
gested Marjory's  birthday,  the  20th  March,  for  the  wedding.  How- 
ever, though  there  was  but  little  outward  show  of  festivity  at  the 
Manor  House  that  Lent,  I  am  afraid  there  was  but  little  private 
meditation,  most  of  our  time  and  attention  being  absorbed  in  our 
busy  preparations  for  Easter  Tuesday.  The  church,  too,  was  to 
be  decorated  with  extra  splendour  that  Easter,  and  most  of  the 
wreaths  and  emblems  were  to  be  left  up  for  the  wedding.  Besides, 
there  was  to  be  a  treat  for  the  school-children  in  honour  of  the  bride, 
as  well  as  a  dinner  to  the  tenantry ;  and  every  one  looked  eagerly 
forward  to  the  important  day. 

Every  week  brought  a  letter  from  Archie,  and  each  time  he  ex- 
pressed himself  greatly  pleased  with  his  work,  his  colleagues,  and 
his  men.  The  only  thing  he  regretted  was  that  the  lateness  of  his 
marriage  enforced  a  short  honeymoon,  as  it  was  necessary  for  lum 
to  be  back  in  America  about  the  middle  of  May. 

Easter  Tuesday  came  at  last,  a  day  of  unclouded  sunshine,  and 
'the  auspicious  event,'  as  the  local  newspaper  expressed  it,  'was 
brilUantly  consummated.'      We  all  figured  in  a  special  paragraph. 
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down  to  little  Game.  '  The  ntuneroas  and  costly  presents'  were 
duly  described.  The  bride's  dress  and  the  wreaths  of  the  brides- 
maids receiyed  commendatory  notice,  and,  finally,  the  public  were 
informed  that  '  the  happy  pair  took  their  departure  for  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  amid  a  shower  of  slippers.' 

They  were  gone ;  all  was  over ;  and  reaction  followed  excite- 
ment. The  vague  feeling  of  distrust  which  had  come  upon  me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement  had  subsided  during  the  fuss  of 
preparation ;  but  it  now  returned  with  double  force.  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  it.  I  thought  I  was  ill  and  feyerish,  and  resolved  as 
soon  as  Marjory  was  really  gone  to  ask  permission  from  Mrs.  Bry- 
ansfort  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  my  only  sister,  who  was  then  living 
in  London.  I  thought  total  change  of  air  and  scene  would  probably 
dispel  the  gloomy  ideas  which  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind. 

As  soon  as  Marjory  was  fairly  gone,  I  said ;  for  the  trip  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  only  to  last  a  week ;  and  then  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  to  return  to  Bryansfort  before  starting  for  America. 
The  modem  custom  of  keeping  friends  in  ignorance  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  newly-married  pair  had  not  then  come  into  fashion ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  letter  from  Marjory.  She  seemed 
so  full  of  her  new-found  happiness  that  she  must  seek  to  impart 
it  to  others;  and  truly  Archie  was  a  fine  young  man,  and  well 
worthy  of  my  dear  girl. 

The  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  wedding  was  scarcely  over 
when  another  bustle  began — preparing  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bellew  on  their  return.  With  what  fond  pride  did  Mrs.  Bry- 
ansfort linger  over  the  pretty  *  chintz  room,'  appropriated  to  the 
most  honoured  guests.  How  carefully  sho  stocked  it  with  every 
ornament  and  luxury  loving  care  and  taste  could  suggest ;  and  with 
what  pleasure  did  she  look  at  it  when  all  was  done,  and  the  well- 
fumished  room  was  pronounced  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  step- 
daughter loved  with  truly  maternal  love  ! 

The  carriage-wheels  on  the  gravel,  a  shout  from  the  children,  a 
confused  murmur  of  greetings  and  laughter,  apprised  me,  as  I  sat 
alone  in  the  schoolroom,  that  the  travellers  had  arrived.  That 
pleasant  fortnight,  how  gaily  it  went  by,  and  how  long  it  will  be 
remembered  at  Bryansfort  Manor !  But,  like  all  good  things  of 
earth,  it  soon  mingled  with  the  past.  It  was  the  last  evening,  and 
we  had  all  been  busy  helping  to  pack  the  wonderful  trousseau,  which 
quite  equalled  Marjory's  highest  wishes.  Other  things,  too,  were 
collected  for  exportation  to  the  American  home ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
a  sjfirvice  of  d^ger  to  thread  one's  way  through  the  chintz  room, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  chests  and  bullock-trunks  congregated 
there.  I  was  thoroughly  weary  with  packing  all  day,  and  thoroughly 
dispirited  at  the  idea  of  losing  the  bright  young  sunbeam  of  the 
house,  my  dear  girl,  dear  to  me  as  a  daughter.     I  had  gone  up  to 
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the  chintz  room  with  a  packet  of  labels  for  the  laggage^  and  coining 
along  the  passage  my  candle  blew  out.  I  stopped  to  gaze  from  the 
window  at  the  glorious  moonlight,  silvering  the  broad  park  and 
noble  trees,  when  a  sndden  shivering  seized  me,  and  taming  round 
by  some  irresistible  impulse,  I  beheld  the  Bryansfort  spectre. 

Yes,  I  could  not  doubt  it.  I  strove  to  speak  or  cry  out,  but  my 
parched  tongue  refused  to  obey  my  bidding.  Hist !  she  is  making 
a  gesture.  It  is  her  last  appearance,  and  she  will  declare  her  fell 
errand.     She  raises  her  hand.     Where  is  she  going  to  point  ? 

0  doom-portending  spectre,  any  door  but  that !  Indicate  any 
place  but  the  chintz  room,  prepared  by  loving  hands  for  the  noble 
bridegroom  and  the  gentle  bride,  who  but  to-morrow  leave  these 
haunted  walls  for  ever ! 

For  ever !  Ay,  truly.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  remained 
transfixed  in  the  passage.  The  first  voice  from  the  outer  world 
which  I  heard  was  that  of  nurse  O'Grady. 

'  Well,  to  be  sure.  Miss  Nolan.  It's  a  cold  place  you  chose 
this  bitter  night.  Miss  Eva  was  asking  for  you,  ma'am,  to  say  her 
hymn.' 

1  went  and  heard  the  child,  and  bade  her  good-night  as  calmly 
as  I  could ;  then  going  to  my  own  room,  I  tried  to  think  quietly 
over  the  event  of  the  evening.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it.  The 
more  I  meditated  upon  it,  the  more  puzzled  I  became.  0,  for  faith 
in  the  lancet  and  basin !  I  was  not  well,  that  was  certain ;  and  at 
all  events  I  determined  to  say  nothing  of  my  adventure  for  the 
present. 

Off  went  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  bright  sunshine  of 
early  May.  I  sought  and  obtained  my  holiday.  We  had  our  sum- 
mer excursion  to  the  seaside,  our  autumn  return  to  the  fine  old 
Manor  House ;  and  somehow  the  weekly  letters  seemed  to  have  crept 
into  Marjory's  place,  and  we  learned  to  do  without  her. 

A  year  had  nearly  revolved  since  the  evening  when  my  story 
opens.  Still  every  week  brought  us  news  from  the  happy  home  at 
the  other  side  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  Archie  was  seeking  some 
good  appointment  which  would  cause  them  to  remove  to  New  York, 
and  to  this  change  Marjory  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation. 

Christmas  was  coming  again ;  and  a  box  of  sundry  home-gifts 
had  been  despatched  across  the  Atlantic.  The '  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas' of  last  year  was  to  be  kept  at  the  Manor  House  on  a  smaller 
scale  on  this  occasion — quite  a  juvenile  party;  and  the  children 
were  much  excited  at  the  idea. 

Some  young  friends  had  accepted  the  invitation,  others  had  been 
obliged  reluctantly  to  decline.  We  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after 
tea,  counting  over  our  probable  guests,  and  debating  on  ways  and 
means  as  to  their  accommodation,  when  there  was  a  sound  of  horses' 
feet  on  the  gravel  and  a  sharp  ring  at  the  door. 
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'  Please,  sir,  a  telegraph/  said  the  servant,  coming  in. 

*  Not  to  send  to  meet  the  Grays  in  the  morning,  I  suppose/ 
said  Mr.  Bryansfort,  tearing  open  the  cover.  But  in  a  moment, 
with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  the  paper  dropped  from  his  ha^ds. 

'  What  is  it,  Thomas  ?  American  ?  The  baby  ?  The  appoint- 
ment ?' 

Mrs.  Bryansfort  sprang  forward  eagerly  to  read,  but  her  hus- 
band made  no  reply.    Was  he  fainting  ? 

The  paper,  when  Mr.  Bryansfort  had  dropped  it,  fluttered  open 
to  my  feet.  I  felt,  before  I  looked,  that  my  worst  forebodings  were 
realised.     These  were  the  fatal  words  : 

^  Accident  at  Staten  Island  ferry.  Bursting  of  boiler.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bellew  killed.    Letter  by  mail.' 

There  are  certain  scenes  vividly  imprinted  on  the  memory  which 
no  words  can  reproduce ;  and  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  a 
description  of  that  evening  at  Bryansfort  Manor.  I  remember  that 
little  Eva  kept  close  to  me  throughout  that  miserable  night ;  the 
same  unspoken  thought  was  long  in  both  our  minds ;  but  at  length, 
as  she  was  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  exhausted  childhood,  she  said : 

'  Miss  Nolan,  I  thought  it  would  be  no  harm,  so  I  marked  it 
in  my  prayer-book ;  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  just  a  year  since  I 
saw  the  Bryansfort  spectre.* 
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*  Sardou's  piece  went  well,  I  hope  ?*  Dying  rtorcU  of  the  Palais-Royal  prompter. 

When  a  playwright  of  Paris  can  truthfully  Taunt  that  out  of  twenty- 
five  works  more  than  half  have  been  trump  cards  to  English  drama- 
tists, he  may  be  annoyed  that  the  foreigner  should  not  know  him  as 
well  as  his  countrymen.  Of  all  the  flagrant  evidences  of  dishonesty 
in  adaptors  who  substitute  their  names  on  the  titles  of  comedies  for 
the  real  originators',  the  dealings  with  Yictorien  Sardou's  successes 
are  the  most  palpable  and  indefensible. 

Sardou*s  early  years  were  worked  out  in  Paris.  His  first  dwell- 
ing was  a  smoky  garret  on  the  Grands- Augustins  quay,  where  very 
shaky  hou&es  managed  to  support  one  another  before  came  the  de- 
structive but  beautifying  trowel  of  M.  Haussmann.  The  young  man 
toiled  at  anything  his  hand  could  find  to  do,  waxing  thinner  each 
day,  and  acquiring  that  unfading  sallow  tinge  of  the  insufficiently 
fed. 

His  landlord  was  a  merry  cobbler,  who  let  him  one  of  his  two 
rooms.  To  reach  his,  Sardou  had  to  traverse  the  Crispin's,  full  of 
a  blending  of  smells  from  heelbaUs,  wax,  and  leather,  which  '  ap- 
peased his  appetite,  and  made  his  heart  heave  up  into  his  gorge,' 
says  he,  often  recalling  that  abominable  atmosphere  in  the  midst  of 
his  present  splendour.  Even  then,  however,  he  had  those  roseate 
dreams  which  charm  the  young.  Like  so  many  before  him,  he  would 
come  home  of  an  evening  and  sit  supperless,  blocking  out  with  char- 
coal on  the  table-top  the  plan  of  the  mansion  he  would  build  when 
rich.  But  he  has  reached  his  ideal,  neither  slain  by  starvation  nor 
led  astray  from  the  path  of  money-making  by  the  innumerable  sirens 
on  the  dramatist's  course. 

As  he  stalked  the  streets,  inhaling  the  perfumes  of  the  '  frying- 
shops,*  the  pie-crust  bakers',  or  the  fruiterers',  he  would  feast  in 
imagination.  Spite  of  absence  of  waistcoat,  which  compelled  that 
buttoning-up  of  the  seedy  coat  for  which  De  Quincey  in  his  college 
career  was  also  famous,  Sardou  would  actually  walk  into  the  shops 
of  curiosity  and  picture  vendors,  or  of  old  booksellers,  and  price 
their  rarities.  *The  terms  suit,'  he  would  say,  'and  perhaps  I 
shall  call  for  it  in  about  a  week.'  Sometimes,  a  little  less  hope- 
fully, he  would  frankly  answer  the  man,  *  When  I  am  well  enough 
oflf,  I  shall  buy  those  prints  of  you.*  In  fact,  there  is  one  Palissy 
platter  among  his  treasures  now  which  was  *  put  by'  for  him  during 
ten  years ! 
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However,  he  began  to  earn  a  trifle  here  and  there  upon  his 
gleanings  from  the  National  Library,  and  in  1856-7  took  a  snite 
of  rooms,  very  compact  and  modest,  in  the  Avenne  des  Fenillan- 
tines,  near  the  Odeon  Theatre,  on  the  unfashionable  bank  of  the 
Seine -^' the  sorry  side,'  as  the  pupils  in  English  of  Professor 
Hamilton  at  the  Polytechnic  nickname  it.  He  was  still  poor — so 
poor  that  when  he  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  hand  of  his  present 
wife  in  marriage  (Mdlle.  Soulie),  the  father  significantly  desired  him 
to  wait  a  great  deal  longer. 

He  was  not  of  prepossessing  aspect,  having  a  tall  bony  form, 
beginning  to  stoop  somewhat  in  the  shoulders  even  then.  He  wore 
his  black  hair  long,  like  many  other  romantic  slaves  of  the  pen,  and 
he  had  that  firm  cast  of  features  and  those  deeply-penetrating  eyes 
which  marked  Bonaparte  when  young.  The  police  had  him  ticked 
off  in  their  black  book  as  likely  to  be  prominent  in  event  of  an  out- 
break. Thanks  to  his  slendemess,  Sardou  looked  younger  than  he 
was.  His  Bohemian  life  gave  him  at  least  full  knowledge  of  the 
way  to  approach  such  citadels  as  publishers'  and  theatrical  managers' 
offices,  and  he  learnt  '  all  the  ropes'  over  pipes  of  tobacco  from 
veteran  authors. 

What  a  young  writer  can  hardly  do  alone  he  can  perform  in  Paris 
by  attaching  himself  to  those  whose  name  is  made.  Thus  the  first 
piece  of  Sardou's  was  executed  in  collaboration. 

In  November  1869,  the  Folies  Nouvelles  being  transformed  into 
the  Dejazet  Theatre,  that  ever -popular  actress  inaugurated  her 
management  by  the  first  comedy  of  our  author.  The  lady  was  so 
eager  to  make  it  a  success,  that  she  suffered  stage  Mght,  and  the 
writer  himself  stood  in  the  wings  to  prompt  her.  It  was  a  success, 
this  Fleshing  the  Maidm  Sword  of  Figaro,  and  has  remained  a 
stock-piece  for  ladies  affecting  *  breeches  parts.'  Peg  Woffington 
would  have  adored  Sardou  for  such  a  character. 

In  1860  Monsieur  Garat,  a  comedy  founded  on  incidents  in 
the  life  of  a  notorious  singer  and  revolutionist  whom  Dejazet  had 
known  in  his  dotage,  was  performed  with  that  actress  in  the  prin- 
cipal part.  It  fixed  Sardou's  place,  and  he  had  little  difficulty  in 
having  his  Meadows  of  St.  Germain  brought  out  under  the  same 
lady's  auspices.  This  piece  is  now  to  reappear  with  new  music  by 
Lecocq.  To  D6jazet  he  has  been  ever  and  duly  grateful — not  a  bad 
trait  in  his  character.  He  has  had  plenty  of  hints  though  that  he, 
above  all  men,  should  not  forget  this  performer. 

From  this  period  Sardou  has  laboured  alone,  confident,  if  not 
arrogant,  in  his  unassisted  powers. 

The  Benotton  Family  was  his  first  great  mark  made  as  a  cas- 
tigator  of  social  firailties.  It  whipped  at  the  raw  spot  of  the  early 
glories  of  the  late  Empire,  the  characters  becoming  types  and 
many  of  the  sayings  popular.     Though  badly  translated,  the  Fast 
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Family  had  a  moderately  hearty  reception  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
London,  and  at  Wallack's,  New  York,  But  the  insufferable  little 
imp  Fanfan,  the  *  horsy'  daughters,  the  eulogy  on  *  holy  muslin,'  the 
artificial  sister  essential  to  French  comedy — all  these  were  caTiare 
to  the  English ;  and  only  the  idea  of  the  fashion-loving  wife,  who  is 
never  at  home  but  to  change  her  dress,  at  all  took  root.  By  a  strange 
perversion  of  public  taste  this  comedy  encouraged  luxury ;  for  the  out- 
rageous costumes  were  surpassed  in  eccentricity  by  the  products  of 
milliners,  and  *  Benoiton'  chains,  hats,  and  gloves  were  in  wide  de- 
mand. 

In  December  1866  the  New  House,  thanks  to  the  exquisite 
acting  of  Mdlle.  Delaporte  in  her  young  days,  and  the  capital  imper- 
sonation of  La  Fargueil,  ran  a  long  course.  It  failed  in  England, 
though  well  liked  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  next  year  Sardou  had  verified  his  name  of  Yictorien,  as 
the  theatrical  sensation  was  *  a  first  night  of  Sardou.*  The  Vari6t68 
Theatre  could  not  dispense  with  him.  So  many  were  his  engage- 
ments, that — just  as  Mr.  Boucicault  declared  kis  ability  to  supply 
single-handed  all  London  with  amusements — Sardou  seemed  to 
have  an  iron  in  every  fire.  An  actor  opened  a  theatre  to  play  the 
works  which  Sardou's  excluded,  and  boldly  called  it  *  The  Theatre 
of  the  Rejected.*  Only  when  the  tasters  found  it  rather  *  The 
Theatre  of  the  Dejected,'  they  freterrei  the  Strong-minded  Women 
or  the  Rapid  Thaw  of  the  monopolist. 

With  triumph,  calumniators  appeared.  No  doubt  our  author 
produced  too  much  to  be  always  original,  but — as  in  the  case  of 
Dumas — it  was  remarkable  that  what  Sardou  wrote  pleased  the 
public,  while  what  others  maintained  to  be  his  models  never  amused. 
As  a  wit  said :  *  Sardou  is  a  magician  who  borrows  a  cotton  hand- 
kerchief to  turn  it  into-  a  silken  one.' 

In  1862  the  actors,  nettled  at  the  author  being  a  leetle  auto- 
cratic in  superintending  his  own  stage  effects,  vowed  that  Nos 
Intimes  {Friends  or  Foes,  alias  Bosom  Friends,  of  our  stage)  must 
&11  flat.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  great  success ;  Mdlle.  Fargueil  in 
particular  grandly  rendering  the  '  risky'  scene  in  the  room  at  night. 

Progress  in  no  way  approached  this  comedy  for  excellence.  Fer- 
nanda, Andrea  (Agnes),  and  Seraphine  were  ephemeras.  Some- 
thing more  important  was  awaited,  hut  Rabagas  was  no  such  thing. 
Written  to  attack  the  failings  of  Republicanism,  though  Sardou  is  a 
Republican  himself,  it  secured  its  wholesale  condemnation,  and  as 
such  was  canspue  and  pelted  off  the  stage  of  all  the  democratic 
cities  in  France.  London  knew  a  tolerably  good  version,  but  it 
excited  no  interest  in  America.  The  caricature  (or  likeness)  of 
Gambetta  so  irritated  his  ^tail,'  that  it  threatened  the  writer  with 
assassination,  forgetting  how  hotly  he  had  denounced  Prince  Bona- 
parte for  killing  Victor  Noir. 
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Comedy  and  yaudeville  being  exhausted  fields^  Sardon,  who  had 
aohieyed  bnt  one  prize  on  the  comic  operatic  stage  in  Captain 
Harry,  turned  to  the  proverbial  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Patrie,  produced  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre^  all  but 
attained  a  high  place  as  a  drama.  But,  spite  of  exceeding  skill  in 
construction,  in  which  Sardou  is  a  master,  it  lacks  the  one  or  two 
qualities  absolutely  essential  for  permanence.  A  universally  popu- 
lar play  must  be  enriched  with  a  pure  love  and  a  broad  humour: 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these,  no  skill,  no  gUttering  words,  no 
superabundance  of  wit,  no  ^  stage  business,*  no  scenic  effects,  and 
not  even  the  glamour  of  a  favourite  actress's  beauty  or  talents,  can 
do  more  than  linger  out  *  the  run.' 

Patrie  was  magnificently  ^mounted.'  The  fact  of  its  being 
strongly  suggested  by  previous  plays  militated  not  a  whit  against 
it,  and  yet  it  met  the  same  fate  as  its  translation  in  New  York — 
£Gdlure.  London  treated  it  more  roughly.  Poor  Fatherland  went 
begging  from  one  to  another  stage-door,  only  to  be  received,  when 
sinking  from  exhaustion,  by  a  low-priced  playhouse  in  the  suburbs. 

Les  MerveiUevses,  prompted  by  the  success  of  Madame  Angofs 
Daughter  making  thoughts  recur  to  the  great  French  Revolution, 
was  so  barren  of  attraction  that  it  remained  sterile  spite  of  costliest 
dresses. 

In  the  latest  work  of  our  author,  all  his  faults,  arising  from  his 
mode  of  composition,  are  apparent,  and  little  of  his  good  gifts. 
Uncle  Sam  is  a  dramatic  hodge-podge  of  the  notes  brought  home 
by  Parisians  who  spent  a  few  months  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
America,  principally  in  the  older  cities.  The  dramatic  hints  are 
from  no  higher  sources  than  the  New- York  Herald* s  report  of  the 
Fisk  assassination,  or  the  Paris  Lifers  'peculiar'  impressions  of  the 
American  belle.  There  is  more  interest  in  the  story  about  the  play 
than  in  it  itself. 

For  fear  of  offence  to  American  residents  in  Paris  the  authorities 
forbade  the  performance  of  Uncle  Sam.  An  enterprising  New- York 
manager  instantly  bought  the  right  of  representation,  and  produced  a 
clever  translation.  Then  the  Parisians  could  but  laugh  at  the  cen- 
sure, and  it  gave  way.  While  in  rehearsal,  the  Paris  Figaro  played 
one  of  its  best  tricks :  it  printed  one  day  a  fiill  account  of  the  pre- 
tended first  night  of  Uncle  Sam,  entering  so  minutely  into  likely 
details,  that  many  people  were  caught,  angry  that  so  important  an 
event— so  the  frivolous  consider  it — should  have  happened  in  their 
absence  from  their  stalls.  It  was  one  of  the  best  advertisements  a 
theatre  ever  gratuitously  received. 

One  more  fiasco — for  when  a  leading  man  composes  but  a  second- 
rate  work,  that  is  comparatively  a  failure  —  and  we  have  done. 
Though  Offenbach's  music  supplemented  scenic  effects  and  countless 
costumes  of  taste,  IG>ng  Carrot  had  as  paltry  a  reign  as  the  Prince 
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of  Monaco  in  the  recent  squib  upon  nnlncky  Florestan.  It  is,  there- 
fore, thanks  to  the  generous  way  in  which  French  dramatists  are 
paid,  that  Yictorien  Sardon  .is  this  day  a  millionaire,  enjoying  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  each  of  his  five  or  six  stock- 
pieces.  Twelve  per  cent  on  the  house-takings,  with  the  several 
little  adjuncts  of  so  many  tickets  each  night,  a  bonus  after  the  hun- 
dredth night  of  a  piece,  and  so  on,  soon  buys  a  modem  Scribe  his 
house  and  garden. 

Sardou's  ambition  has  been  contented  with  no  less  than  a  castle, 
the  chateau  of  Marly ! — ^pretty  well  for  a  man  of  letters  who  dwelt 
in  a  garret  fifteen  years  ago,  and  blew  on  his  fingers  in  winter  in 
default  of  firing. 

There,  in  a  small  library,  made  still  smaller  by  its  incumber- 
ment  with  books,  prints,  pictures,  statuettes,  and  other  things  bear- 
ing on  the  work  he  may  have  in  hand,  Sardou  builds  up  his  pieces, 
when  they  have  an  historical  groundwork.  A  large  room  is  not  to 
his  taste — afihir  of  habit !  ^  He  who  is  bom  in  a  palace  cannot 
breathe  where  a  cat  cannot  be  swung;*  and  the  reverse  holds.  In 
this  charming  villa,  whereabout  memories  of  the  gay  romping  court 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  seem  to  throng  thickly,  the  author  of  Uncle 
Sam  basks  in  the  shine  of  his  twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  coun- 
terparts in  England,  one  exception  aside,  still  toil  at  magazines, 
weekly  papers,  and  Civil- Service  desks ;  and  the  public  marvel  that 
the  playhouse  is  so  ill  supplied  with  delightful  facilities  to  spend  the 
evening  in  intellectual  cates. 

Sardou  has  been  something  more  than  a  mere  believer  in  spiri- 
tualism, a  'writing  medium'  in  fact;  a  drawing  of  his,  airily  fantastic 
as  the  sketches  by  St.  Aubin,  appears  in  the  Autographe.  It  dis- 
plays considerable  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  derision  and  vagary. 

M.  Sardou's  features  have  preserved  their  saturnine  tinge  and 
their  rigid  aspect.  Only  in  private,  when  he  is  a  charming  conversa- 
tionalist, does  a  smile  hover  on  his  firmly-compressed  lips.  His 
black  hair  is  sable-silvered,  still  enframing  his  long  face  and  giving 
him  the  air  of  one*s  ideal  of  a  Jesuit — ^but  rather  D*Aigrigny  than 
Boden.  In  public  he  is  a  wretched  speaker ;  an  additional  proof 
that  he  is  more  of  a  laboured  writer  than  a  fluent  author,  which  is 
his  critics'  bitterest  complaint. 

Dumas  the  younger  eclipses  him  in  wit  and  apparent  spontaneity; 
but  Sardou  is  the  prince  of  dramatists,  and  it  rests  with  himself 
alone  to  keep  the  prominent  place  in  which  he  succeeded  Scribe. 

H.  L.  WILLIAMS. 
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^  JBomanre 

'  O  ahallow  and  mean  heart  of  man  1  dost  thoa  conceive  so  little  of  love  as  not 
to  know  that  it  sacrifioes  all— love  itself— for  the  happiness  of  the  thing  it  lo^es  7* 
— Zanoni, 


,  Chapter  XI.  *  Amoeis  Dbsidebium.* 

I  Ah  me  !  how  often,  when  we  have  climbed  our  moontain,  when 
I  we  have  splashed  through  the  mire  and  morass,  trudged  along  the 
I  flinty  path,  crawled  over  all  those  fecursome  crags,  when,  weary  and 
I  footsore,  we  have  gained  the  summit,  and  the  fair  prospect  lies  in  its 
I  glory  before  our  joyous  eyes, — how  often  has  the  drizzling  mist  swept 
up,  and  left  us  to  our  disappointment,  embittered  by  that  fleeting 
glimpse  of  beauty,  embittered  by  our  short-lived  rapture  ! 

Ah  me  !  how  often  have  we  leaped  up  out  of  happy  sleep,  and 
blessed  God  it  was  morning,  and  felt,  from  the  fulness  of  our  hearts, 
a  mighty  love  for  all  men,  but  to  seek  our  pillows  again  at  eventide 
in  sadness ! 

Very  near  akin  are  joy  and  sorrow;  it  is  but  a  step  from  the  one 
to  the  other ;  and  the  greater  the  joy,  the  more  do  we  repine  when 
the  black  cloud  gathers  over  it. 

Minnie  Goring  opened  her  languid  eyes,  the  day  after  the  pic- 
nic, with  a  delicious  sense  of  well-being;  v?ith  a  great  thankfulness 
for  the  life  that  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  so  precious,  so  enjoyable 
a  treasure.  What  matter  that  the  strong  young  limbs  felt  stiff, 
that  the  soft  white  skin  was  fevered,  that  the  tender  brow  was 
swollen,  and  throbbed  under  its  bandages  ?  Had  not  all  this  pur- 
chased for  her — 0,  how  cheaply!^ — the  memory  that  will  make  the 
future  but  one  dream  of  happiness  ?  Was  she  not  still  under  the 
charm  of  the  '  lune  d'amour'  ? 

Breakfast-things  jingling  outside — a  knock  at  the  door — enter 
Euphrosyne,  her  gray  locks  swathed  up  in  gay  bandanna,  as  of 
yore. 

'  You  dear  old  thing,  Throsyne  !*  cries  Minnie ;  *  so  you've 
come  to  take  care  of  me  ?' 

^Ah,  mon  Dieu!  quel  malheur  !'  groans  the  ancient  hand- 
maiden, putting  down  her  tray  by  the  bedside,  and  bending  over 
the  chestnut  hair;  '  I  almost  found  myself  badly,  when  one  told  me 
that  my  little  Ma'amselle  Minnie  was  at  the  agony.  Dieu  mere! ! 
she  is  not  dead,  la  pauvrette  !' 

*  Not  yet,  Throsyne,*  she  says  with  a  bright  smile,  her  eyes 
TmBD  Sbbies,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  8 
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following  the  fussy  preparations  that  remind  her  so  vividly  of  the 
good  time  in  the  Rue  St^  Dominique. 

'  Eh,  fi  done,  la  vieille  !  The  beautiful  subject  of  conversation!* 
continues  the  garrulous  bandanna.  '  One  would  say  to  oneself  that 
Monsieur  the  Cure  was  mounting  the  stairs  abeady  with  the  holy 
sacraments.  La  mort,  pardi !  When  this  morning  all  those  ladies 
are  gnawing  themselves  the  fists  that  that  villanous  branch  has  not 
spoilt  you  tiie  face !  When  last  night  there  was  not  a  minute  that 
I  was  not  obseded  by  a  mass  of  beautiful  young  men,  who  were  de- 
manding of  me,  the  tears  in  the  eyes,  **  Goes  she  better,  dear 
Euphrosyne?"  "Sleeps  she,  good  Euphrosyne  ?'*  ''Suffers  she 
much,  madame?"  * 

Minnie  nearly  spills  her  chocolate  for  laughing  at  the  dolorous 
picture  of  the  anxious  youths  and  Throsyne's  bulletins. 

*  When  I  tell  you,'  resumes  the  old  servant,  her  wrinkled  waxen 
features  twinkling  with  fun,  '  that  at  three  o'clock  of  the  morning, 
as  I  was  passing  along  the  corrider,  one  pounces  on  me,  one  drags 
me  off  into  the  salon,  one  asks  me  the  news  with  a  fieuse  pale — ah, 
tenez,  pale  as  this  sheet — ' 

Minnie's  cheeks,  to  make  up  for  that,  straightway  present  a 
tolerable  imitation  of  the  peony. 

'  I  say  to  him,  all  goes  well ;  there  is  nothing  of  serious ;  the 
wound  will  leave  no  mark;  the  fever  has  diminished  itself;  she 
sleeps.  He  slips  me  a  napoleon  in  the  hand,  and  says  me,  in 
English,  '  Gobblessyou,  old  girl ;  you  a  breeck.     TankGod !' 

She  knows  who  it  was,  with  the  foolish  colour  mantling  under 
her  downy  skin ;  she  khows  well  enough,  with  his  kisses  still  burning 
on  her  lips. 

*  Ah,  holy  Virgin !'  chatters  on  'Phrosyne ;  '  how  he  loves  you, 
that  one !' 

'  Which  one  ?'  very  unconcernedly,  from  the  depths  of  the 
pillow. 

'  She  asks  me  which  one !'  throwing  up  her  hands  to  an  ima- 
ginary audience.  '  But,  without  doubt,  that  beautiful  Mistare  Denn ! 
Eh-he-e?' 

A  moment's  pause. 

'  You  can  take  away  now,  Euphrosyne;'  and  she  turns  her  face 
to  the  wall. 

It  was  not,  then,  Jim  who  kept  anxious  watch  through  the  long 
hours  she  lay  unconscious ;  it  was  not  his  cheek  that  paled  with 
suspense ;  it  was  not  his  gratitude  that  went  up  to  heaven  when 
fear  of  danger  was  past.  It  was  Regy,  down  in  that  salon,  waiting 
for  news  in  the  cold  gray  of  the  morning.  Not  the  man  she  loves 
— not  the  man  who  has  perfected  the  handiwork  of  Nature  by  light- 
ing up  its  beauty  with  the  glory  of  that  love.  It  was  Regy — '  that 
jolly  fellow  Dane' — the  man  she  likes  immensely;   the  best  fun 
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possible  for  a  rattling  galop,  and  decorous  scuffle  to  follow  behind 
the  azaleas  in  the  conseni[atory. 

A  grievous  disappointment  for  some  lengthy  minutes.  Presently 
she  begins  to  think  she  may  possibly  be  magnifying  the  proverbiid 
molehill.  After  all,  wasn't  Jim  most  likely  a  prey  to  deepest  misery 
all  night,  over  at  No.  15  ?  and  was  it  probable  that  Regy's  successive 
8.-and-b.s  tasted  any  the  worse,  or  that  his  Partagas  lost  aught  of 
their  flavour,  through  that  nocturnal  vigil,  to  which,  moreover, 
goodness  knew,  he  was  pretty  well  inured  ?  And  lastly,  wouldn't 
Jim  be  round  at  the  hotel  immediately  to  ask  after  her,  and  hadn't 
she  better  b^in  dressing  ? 

I  foar  me  she  found  the  clasping  of  those  brawny  arms  so  plea- 
sant, that  she  had  a  mind  to  give  them  another  chance,  and  try 
whether  the  being  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties  would  deprive 
such  situation  of  any  of  its  charm.  At  all  events,  she  rang  the  bell, 
and  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Ferrers. 

'  And  how  is  my  poor  little  patient  this  morning  ?'  inquires  the 
Colonel's  wife  in  dulcet  tones,  imprinting  a  maternal  salute  on 
Minnie's  hot  cheek. 

'  0,  I'm  quite  well,  thanks,  now,*  asseverates  the  bed,  with 
decision.  'Indeed,  there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  me, 
except  this  stupid  bump.' 

Mrs.  Ferrers  takes  off  the  bandages  tenderly,  and  inspects  the 
discoloured,  broken,  swollen  skin  with  deep  compassion. 

'  Sha'n't  I  look  a  fright  when  I  go  down  ?'  laughs  Minnie. 
'  All  yellow  and  blue — generally  brilliant,  in  fact,  like  a  wild  Indian.' 

'  Oo  down  !'  repeats  the  other,  aghast. 

'  Yes ;  why  not  ?  That's  what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about.  I 
may  go  down,  mayn't  I  ?*  pleadingly. 

*  Certainly  not !'  decisively.  '  What  an  idea !  Feverish,  weak, 
shaken  as  you  are,  we  should  have  you  fainting  away  again  for  a 
few  more  hours.' 

.'But  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  see  Jim,'  expressing  her  thoughts 
aloud. 

*  It's  perfectly  impossible,  my  dear,'  says  Mrs.  Ferrers.  '  Be- 
sides which.  Captain  Tregarvan  must  be  well  on  his  way  to  Paris 
by  this  time.' 

'  To  Paris !'  repeats  Minnie  in  her  turn. 

'  He  went  off  directly  he  heard  you  were  in  no  danger.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  men,  my  love ;  the  best  of  them  are  dreadfully 
silly.  Fancy  his  rushing  off  like  that,  tired  as  he  was  after  that 
picnic,  even  xm  important  business.  And  talking  of  the  picnic,  I 
must  say  it  was  most  enjoyable.' 

And  as  the  worthy  lady  ratties  on  about  the  day  which  no  time 
can  ever  efface  from  Minnie's  memory,  the  poor  pretty  head  is 
throbbing  with  swift  thoughts  that  whirl  through  it  at  the  announce- 
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ment  of  Jim's  departure.  He  has  left  Malaise,  left  her  the  very 
morrow  after  those  impassioned  moments  in  the  woods  !  Can  it  be, 
she  thinks  with  a  fiery  rush  of  blood  to  her  pale  cheeks,  that  she 
has,  in  her  new-found  love  for  him,  mistaken  the  natural  anxiety  of 
a  guardian's  affection  for  the  caress  of  a  lover  ?  Can  she  have  ima- 
gined the  sound  of  the  words  that  greeted  her  ears,  the  look  in  the 
eyes  that  met  hers  when  she  woke  from  her  swoon  ?  Did  she  awake 
at  all,  or  was  not  rather  the  whole  a  dream  ?  Mistaken,  perhaps — 
deceived,  perhaps ;  but  even  as  on  desert  plains  the  false  beautiful 
mirage  doubles  the  thirst  of  the  wretched  travellers,  by  giving  them 
a  reflected  view  of  the  cool  streams  far  beyond,  so  here  the  mirage  of 
love  has  done  its  work,  and  Minnie  longs,  with  a  mighty  longing 
that  fevers  her  blood  and  keeps  her  in  that  little  bed  for  many  weary 
days,  for  a  draught  from  the  ambrosial  river  that  seemed  so  near  in 
the  twilight  one  summer's  eve. 

Yet  somehow  the  days  do  pass,  for  all  that  they  drag  out  their 
torpid  length  so  slowly ;  and  Minnie  finds  herself  constrained  to 
abandon  her  new-formed  idea  of  an  effective  and  premature  decease 
very  much  sooner  than  she  could  have  thought  possible. 

'  All  is  not  o*er,  if  loving  is  not  o'er.* 

There  is  a  love  which  prefers  death  to  a  life  without  its  heart's 
desire ;  there  is  a  love  which  prefers  even  the  indifferent  presence 
of  its  beloved  to  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  The  one  will  have  all 
or  none ;  the  other  would  fain  feed  as  royally,  but,  failing  that,  will 
not  despise  the  crumbs. 

Minnie  Goring  cannot,  even  if  she  would,  call  back  the  precious 
gift  so  freely,  so  wholly,  so  vainly  given.  Never  another  shall 
rouse  this  intensity  of  love,  this  strong  sad  yearning,  in  the  years 
to  come.  Her  passion  is  the  deeper  from  its  very  hopelessness. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  for  thought  in  a  sick-room,  and  there  she 
has  thought  much  :  she  has  recalled  to  mind  every  phase  of  her 
relations  with  the  man  who  now  is  her  very  all ;  she  has  tried 
to  combat  her  doubts,  her  fears,  and  she  despairs.  She  has  staked 
life — the  really  living  she  deems  impossible  without  great  love — and 
she  has  lost.  But  she  wiU  not  lose  him  entirely;  he  will  be  her 
friend,  her  dearest  fiiend,  always ;  and  she — she  will  bury  her  love 
in  the  silent  depths  of  her  heart  till  the  great  Day,  when  all  secrets 
shall  be  known,  and  all  passions  stilled  for  ever. 

So  the  days  pass  away,  and  she  lives  through  them  as  best  she 
can.  And  Begy  Dane,  having  secured  her  gratitude  by  his  kindly 
endurance  of  all  her  thousand  moods,  by  his  unwearied  exertions  to 
please  her  in  the  slightest  thing,  by  his  well-judged  inaction  at  this 
crisis  of  his  suit,  becomes  more  necessary  to  her  with  every  morning 
of  her  loneliness.  He  never  once  suspects  her  feelings  towards 
Jim ;  but  her  manner  tells  him  there  is  something  in  the  air  that 
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portends  anything  bnt  plain-sailing  for  him,  and  he  has  tact  enough 
to  see  that  courtship  and  matrimony  are  topics  likely  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  her  jnst  now,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  which  wily  conduct  gains 
him  much  ground  proportionately. 

At  last,  one  glaring  afternoon,  Dane,  stretched  full  length  on 
the  hot  sand,  is  watching  Minnie  at  her  paint-box  and  easel  in  the 
shade  of  some  rocks,  lazily  doing  a  weed,  and  wondering  how  soon 
he  shall  make  up  his  mind  to  take  his  chance,  and  ask  her  the 
question. 

'  Wilt  thou,  Minnie,'  he  thinks,  '  have  this  man  to  thy  wedded 
husband  ?*  and  aloud,  *  I  wonder  if  you  will — ' 

'  How  can  you  doubt  it  ?*  answers  Minnie,  with  malice  afore- 
thought. 

'  — Give  me  that  sketch  ?'  finishing  his  sentence  artfully,  despite 
the  great  leap  at  his  heart  when  he  pictures  to  himself  that  sweet 
proud  face  lit  up  with  love  for  him. 

'  Take  it,  and  welcome,'  she  says,  throwing  down  her  brush; 
'  I'm  sick  of  it.' 

And,  as  he  takes  it  eagerly  from  her  hand,  a  black  shadow  falls 
across  the  paper. 

*  Hullo,  here  you  are !'  cries  the  intruder.  *  How  de  do,  Min  ? 
All  right  again  ?     That's  a  good  child.     How  do,  Dane  ?' 

Minnie  turns  crimson  at  the  touch  of  his  fingers,  and  then  dead 
white. 

'  Is  that  you,  Jim  ?'  as  if  doubting  it  were  his  voice,  with  so 
jolly,  so  paternal  a  ring  in  it. 

'Yes,  Min;  safe  and  sound.  Got  back  at  last,  you  see.' 
And  seeing  the  hot  blood  in  her  cheek,  *  Spoilt  a  spoony  tete-^-tete^ 
I  fancy,'  he  thinks,  with  one  of  the  old  pangs  of  bitter  jealousy. 

But  he  has  not  come  back  to  sit  at  this  woman's  feet,  and  sufier 
such  feelings  to  undo  the  stem  work  that  has  cost  him  so  much. 
His  sad  eyes  and  set  lips  attest  plain  enough  how  great  has  been 
that  cost. 

'  Have  a  smoke  ?'  says  Dane,  preferring  a  small  portmanteau  of 
sealskin  and  gold,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether  Jim  means 
spoiling  sport  or  not. 

*  Don't  mind  if  I  do,'  helping  himself.  *  They  do  say  three's 
no  company,  but  it's  too  many  degrees  towards  boiling-point  to-day 

-to  be  considerate.' 

*  Don't  apologise,  pray,'  laughs  Minnie,  a  little  awkwardly. 
*  I'm  sure  we  feel  quite  relieved  you've  come.  We  are  disgracefully 
in  want  of  something  to  talk  about ;  and  we  have  both  remarked 
it's  not  chilly  this  afternoon  several  times.' 

'  Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Goring,  please,'  from  Regy,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest.  '  I  have  not  been  silent  for  want  of  something 
to  talk  about.' 
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She  tries  hard  to  lodk  as  if  she  had  not  the  smallest  conception 
of  his  meaning,  and,  as  a  natnral  result,  looks  painfully  conscious 
of  it. 

Jim,  supine  on  his  back,  catches  the  effect  of  Regy's  speech 
from  an  observant  comer  of  his  eye,  and  decides  within  himself  that 
the  two  are  on  the  brink  of  matrimony ;  a  decision  to  which  he  has 
twenty  times  arrived,  and  which  he  has  as  often  triumphantly 
refuted.  But  this  time  he  has  put  himself  voluntarily  '  hors  con- 
cours' ;  and  the  handsome  figure  there,  devouring  her  soft  beauty 
vrith  the  intensity  of  its  gaze,  seems  no  unfit  mate  for  this  daughter 
of  Eve. 

'  Well,  Tregarvan,'  continues  Dane,  '  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
help  us  on.  You  must  have  brought  a  whole  budget  of  news  with 
you.' 

'  Not  much,  I'm  afraid,'  returns  the  Captain :  '  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  last  thing  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  contains  more  legs 
and  less  wit  than  its  predecessor ;  that  people  in  general  seem  to 
spend  more  and  earn  less  this  year  than  they  did  last ;  that  Paris 
is  just  thinking  of  running  down  to  Baden ;  and  that  the  Prince 
Imperial  has  had  the  toothache,  there  is  a  lamentable  poverty  of 
news.* 

'  Not  even  a  railway  accident  T  with  desultory  loquacity,  still 
indulging  his  steady  eyes. 

*  Not  even  that,'  answers  Jim.  *Stay,  though;  there  w;a«  one, 
if  my  meeting  an  old  flame  of  mine  in  the  train  can  be  called  so.' 

Minnie  pricks  up  her  ears,  and  begins  playing  with  her  rings, 
her  chain,  her  locket. 

'  I  never  should  have  known  her,'  he  resumes.  '  Was  just 
getting  into  the  smoking-carriage,  when  a  voice  I  knew  mentioned 
my  name.  Turned  round — begged  pardon — couldn't  recognise.  She 
gave  me  a  reminder  or  two — maiden  name,  and  so  on.  Travelled  to 
Paris  together.' 

*  Is  she — pretty  now  V  murmured  hesitatingly. 

*  She's  a  devilish  fine  woman' — puff — '  but  d'un  certain  age.' 

*  Say  she  jilted  you,  eh,  Tregarvan  ?'  laughs  Regy.  '  Blighted 
your  young  affections  ?' 

'What  nonsense!  II  ne  fiEkudrait  plus  que  9a,'  in  Minnie's 
dryest  tones. 

*  So  she  did,'  answers  Jim  simply.  '  Married  the  late  Lord 
Pursang,  of  blessed  memory,  instead.' 

*  You  know  Lady  Pursang !'  exclaims  his  ward,  her  eyes  flashing 
vrith  vexation. 

*  I  believe  so' — amiably,  from  a  dense  cloud — '  at  all  events,  I 
have  called  at  her  hdtel  several  times  lately,  and  she  is  kind 
enough  to  accuse  me  of  being  amusing ;  a  compliment  which  is 
none  the  less  flattering  for  its  mendacity.' 
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A  yision  rises  in  Minnie's  memory  of  a  statuesque  fair  woman, 
whom  she  has  passed  in  the  Park,  reclining  with  a  certain  volup- 
tuous grace  in  her  well-appointed  Victoria;  a  woman  whom  the 
world  tolerates  for  her  wealth  and  title,  but  about  whom  sundry 
chronicles,  more  or  less  scandalous,  are  afloat — Lady  Pursang,  in 
fine,  whose  lord  and  master  died,  they  say,  '  only  just  in  time  to 
save  her  from  the  D.  C* 

And  it  is  with  this  creature  that  Jim  has  been  flirting ;  this  is 
she  whom  he  has  been  doing  his  best  to  *  amuse* ;  while  one  who 
loves  him  so  passionately,  poor  fool,  has  been  fostering  her  love, 
and  dreaming  of  him,  in  a  sick-room. 

If  she  could  but  have  known  with  what  contempt  he,  whose 
thoughts  were  full  of  her,  met  that  same  middle-aged  naughtiness, 
how  slight  was  their  conversation,  what  the  stem  resolve  that  is 
prompting  his  exaggerations  !  But  she  cannot,  and  must  suSer  in 
silence. 

Chapteb  xn. 

SUITOB  AND  LOVEB. 

A  FOBTNioHT  after.  Jim  has  been  dining  with  the  Ferrers; 
feeling  neither  in  the  mood  to  talk  cavalry  or  politics  with  the 
Colonel,  listen  to  the  amiable  platitudes  of  his  hostess,  nor  endure 
the  sight  of  Dane  leaning  over  a  certain  white  shoulder,  and  whis- 
pering into  a  certain  tiny  ear  on  the  balcony  he  knows  passably 
well,  he  has  exchanged  swallow-tails  for  a  pea-jacket,  under  cover  of 
which,  and  solaced  by  a  clay  of  deepest  dye,  he  paces  meditatively 
up  and  down  the  weather-beaten  planks  of  the  old  black  pier ;  stop- 
ping now  to  lean  over  the  side  and  watch  the  crew  of  the  night- 
packet  discuss  their  suppers  to  the  monotonous  rub-a-dub  of  the 
panting  steam  and  the  creaking  strain  of  their  moorings ;  now  to 
listen  to  a  snatch  of  song  from  the  opposite  wharf,  or  to  follow  the 
gleamiQg  course  of  a  rocket  as  it  hisses  up  into  the  sky  from  the 
Eldorado,  until  it  explodes  with  a  bang,  leaving  a  strange  stillness 
behind,  and  a  shower  of  golden  stars. 

Alone,  poor  old  Jim !  alone  on  the  deserted  pier  with  your 
thoughts!  Can  you  not  picture  to  yourself  the  scene  on  that 
balcony — her  eyes  mirrored  in  his,  her  hand  touching  his  ?  And 
yet,  if  you  chose — if  you  chose — 

What  matter  that,  though  she  love  you  now,  she  may  weary  of 
your  presence  hereafter,  may  still  be  young  when  you  are  old, 
may  crave  after  a  life  of  rosy  hue  when  yours  is  tinged  with  gray, 
so  long  as  you  possess  her  ?  When  once  she  is  yours,  must  not 
your  mighty  love  constrain  her  love  to  last  ?  Could  she  resist  its 
influence  ?  Why,  then,  endure  such  agony,  and  suffer  another  to 
carry  off  the  prize  that  is  all  your  life  to  you  ? 
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He  moves  on  with  a  quick  harsh  sigh,  unwilling  to  linger  over 
possibilities  so  dangerously  tempting.  If  he  loved  her  less,  he 
would  never  let  her  go.  Loving  her  as  he  does,  he  thinks  only  of 
her  happiness,  though  it  be  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  ovm.  In 
most  passion  there  is  great  selfishness  :  but  it  is  Minnie  Goring  he 
loves — not  himself  through  her. 

A  clock  strikes  the  hour,  ten  mellow  notes  borne  £rom  the  town 
on  the  wings  of  the  night.  White  Lady  Luna  peeps  coyly  over  the 
edge  of  the  horizon,  fi*osting  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  sea  with  her 
pure  lambent  rays,  as  if,  the  arrant  hypocrite!  it  were  the  first 
time  she  had  looked  upon  such  a  rakish  old  Orb.  Black  volumes  of 
smoke  pour  forth  firom  the  mail-boat's  funnels,  lit  up  ever  and  anon 
by  a  flight  of  sparks,  and  whirl  away  to  sea.  Luggage  arrives  in 
trucks ;  passengers  arrive,  and  hurry  on  board  to  secure  go6d  berths 
before  the  tidal-train  runs  in. 

Still  Jim  leans  against  the  rough  wood,  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand,  his  eyes  looking  out  over  the  restless  waves.  He  is  standing 
at  the  very  end  of  the  pier,  his  solitude  seeming  the  lonelier  firom 
its  contrast  to  the  swaying  crowd  which  is  streaming  down  to  the 
mail  from  the  station,  where  the  Grande  Vitesse  has  just  disgorged 
its  fireight.  Presently  he  hears  the  steady  tramp  of  approaching 
footsteps ;  a  cigar  glows  through  the  darkness  as  they  near  him ;  it 
is  Regy. 

'  Hullo  !'  exclaims  Jim,  in  unmitigated  astonishment  at  his  ap- 
pearance.    Perhaps  it  was  getting  cold  on  the  balcony. 

*  Hullo !'  echoes  the  cigar,  with  that  fertility  of  conversational 
power  which  so.  eminently  distinguishes  our  countrymen;  *  jolly 
night.' 

*  Thought  you  were  booked  for  the  evening,'  the  Captain  ob- 
serves, knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  pensively  replugging 
the  same. 

*  0,  well,*  airily,  *  they  seemed  to  want  to  get  off  to  by-bye, 
so  I  thought  I'd  toddle  down  here,  and  see  if  I  could  spot  you.' 

'  Do  a  smoke  and  a  peg  at  the  Eldorado,  if  you  like,'  proposes 
Jim,  very  much  averse  to  the  prospect  of  making  talk  for  anybody. 

*  H'm  !  Think  not  to-night,  perhaps  ;  hardly  feel  in  the  humour 
for  it.  Fancy  a  stroll  in  this  drowsy  summer  night,  mih  the  plash 
of  the  waves  and  that  splendid  moon,  will  be  more  in  my  line. 
Better  than  the  glare  and  squalling  up  there,  don't  you  think  ?' 

Saul  among  the  prophets  !  Dane  turned  sentimental !  It  sounds 
sufiBciently  ludicrous,  and  Jim,  if  he  could  have  mustered  up  the 
spirits,  would  have  laughed  himself  into  small  pieces.  But  he 
Knows  the  cause  of  it,  and  straightway  hates  him  for  talking  such 
rubbish. 

Whereupon  they  lounge  up  to  the  packet,  and  exchange  greet- 
ings with  the  captain,  who  knows  Jim  as  well  as  Malaise  Bar.     At 
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his  inTitation  they  descend  to  the  cabin,  and  discuss  in  his  com- 
pany each  a  steaming  glass  of  rum-punch,  the  crowd  notwith- 
standing, till  the  whistle  shrieks  out  its  warning,  and  they  return 
to  the  pier.  In  a  few  minutes  the  last  portmanteau  has  disappeared 
down  the  side ;  another  whistle,  a  revolution  of  the  paddles,  a  few 
hoarse  shouts,  and  the  boat  glides  away,  with  a  trail  of  foam  gleam- 
ing red  and  green  under  its  port  and  starboard  lights,  into  the 
moonlit  haze. 

The  little  knot  of  porters  and  oflScials  disperses  shortly,  and 
leaves  the  two  alone  as  they  perambulate  the  jetty  in  silence. 

'I  say,  Tregarvan,*  says  Regy,  plunging  into  speech  after 
much  thought,  '  fact  is,  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you.' 

*  Speak,  friend,'  phlegmatically.  '  Satisfy  your  laudable  desires 
by  all  means ;  but,  with  your  permission,  1*11  do  audience  while  you 
hold  forth.* 

An  awkward  pause. 

'  You  know,  of  course,  old  man,  that  I  look  on  you  more  as  a 
pal  than  a  mere  acquaintance.' 

Jim  mutters  something  about  his  delight  at  the  assertion. 

*  And  I  want  you  to  understand  how  highly  I  value  your  friend- 
ship. You  see,  though  you  may  be  a  good  bit  older' — the  audience 
winces  visibly — *  and  have  had  more  experience,  and  so  on,  you'ro 
such  stunning  good  company,  and  you've  got  something  so  attrac- 
tive in  your  way — can't  exactly  express  what  I  mean — that,  since 
the  first  time  I  saw  you  three  years  ago,  I've  had  more  than  a 
common  liking  for  you.' 

Regy  makes  his  unstudied  prelude  somewhat  confusedly,  but 
with  a  hearty  ring  in  his  voice  that  tells  of  true  metal. 

'  I  assure  you,'  says  the  Captain,  who  in  no  way  shares  these 
sentiments,  '  I  feel  greatly  flattered.' 

'Not  at  all,'  continues  Dane;  'I  don't  want  you  to  say  that. 
I  only  was  going  to  tell  you  how  I  have  been  vexed,  wishing,  as  I 
do,  to  preserve  your  friendship,  at  the  thought  that  during  the  last 
few  weeks  a  coldness  has  arisen  between  us.  I  was  going  to  say 
what  I  could  to  repair  anything  I  have  done  to  cause  this  feeling.' 

Jim  turns  a  shade  paler,  but  he  nerves  himself  to  hear  what  he 
knows  is  coming. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  Dane  resumes  hesitatingly, '  that  my — attentions 
to  your  ward^ — have  displeased  you.' 

'  My  ward  ? — Minnie  ?*  steadying  his  voice. 

'  Yes,  Minnie,'  lingering  over  the  name.  '  Miss  Goring  has, 
no  doubt,  given  me  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  to  pursue  those 
— attentions  ;  but  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  proceeding 
farther  without  disclosing  to  you  my  hopes  and — so  on;  so  here  goes.' 

They  have  stopped,  and  are  bending  over  the  pier-head  side  by 
side.     Jim  passes  his  hand  once  wearily  over  his  hot  brow ;  but 
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how  drawn  and  white  is  his  face  none  cui  see  saye  the  sweet  pitiful 
moon  and  the  sighing  waves. 

*  I  love  yonr  ward  as  I  never  shall  another  woman/  Dane  Hurts 
out^  after  a  moment. 

'  You're  not  eccentric ;  so  do  other  people/  says  Jim  quietly, 
with  a  sad  smile. 

*I  know  that/  growls  Regy;  'she  beat  everything  out  this 
season.  But  look  here,  you  are  her  guardian ;  you  know  my  position ; 
will  you^ve  your  consent  T 

'  Consent  ?     To  what  ?*  prolonging  his  pain. 

'  To  our  marriage.' 

How  is  it  he  can  bear  to  hear  this  '  our*  so  possesrively,  so  con- 
fidently spoken  ? 

*  Well,  but — my  ward' — very  strange  sounds  Jim's  husky  voice 
— '  does  she' — he  coughs — '  does  she' — queer  that  tickling  in  his 
throat — *  does  she  love  you  V 

*  God  bless  her,  that  she  does  !*  exclaims  Regy,  with  a  happy 
light  in  his  eyes. 

'Indeed!'  still  in  the  same  constrained  tone.  *  May  I  inquire 
how  you  know  that  ?' 

The  bright  conscious  laugh  that  answers  him  sends  a  pang 
through  the  fencing-master's  breast  that  no  rapier-point  could  have 


'  How  do  I  know  it  ?  0,  well,  in  different  ways,  I  suppose. 
Mustn't  tell  tales,  must  I  ?  Besides,  old  Euphrosyne  told  me,  when 
Minnie  heard  next  morning — after  her  accident,  you  know — that  I 
had  been  anxious  about  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  it  quite  upset 
her.     Looks  favourable  for  me,  doesn't  it  ?' 

Poor  Jim  !  hard  rather  to  hear  all  this. 

*  It  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  life,'  pursues  Regy,  *  that  Minnie 
Goring  may  one  day  be  my  wife.  Of  course,  without  bragging,  in 
a  monetary  point  of  view  she  could  scarcely  do  better.  What 
money  she  may  have  will  be  settled  on  herself,  and  I  can,  almost 
without  feeling  it,  add  to  that —  By  Jove,  am  I  not  going  ahead  ? 
Talking  of  settlements  before  I've  got  her  consent  or  yours.' 

He  looks  up  at  the  Captain  for  approval,  but  cannot  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  through  those  hands  that  are  so  tremulously 
pressed  against  it. 

'  I  hope  you'll  give  me  God-speed  in  my  suit,  old  man,'  he  says, 
with  feeling. 

A  dead  silence.     Then  Jim's  voice,  very  broken : 

*  You  ask  my  consent,  Dane  ?    You  have  it.    Go,  and  prosper.' 

*  Thank  you,  Jim  /  clasping  one  burning  hand  in  his. 

As  if  roused  by  the  touch  of  that  honest  gratitude,  the  fencing- 
master  springs  up  and  turns  his  despairing  eyes  and  haggard  features 
upon  his  companion. 
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'  You  say  *'  thank  you,"  '  in  fast  hoarse  tones.  '  And  yet,  though 
I  know  you  are  now  good-natured,  honourable,  and  a  gentleman ; 
though  I  believe  you  do  love  my  ward,  and  will  make  her  a  good 
husband — listen  to  this  :  I  have  just  wished  you  good  luck  in  your 
purpose.  I  have  given  you  a  gift  which  is  to  me  far  more  precious 
than  life — God  only  knows  how  precious !  I  have  given  it  to  you  to 
love  and  to  cherish,  as  I  would  love  and  cherish  it  were  I — were  I  in 
your  place.  But  if  it  is  in  the  pride  of  your  wealth  that  you  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  this  angel  face,  and  think  to  buy  it  for  your  own ;  if  you 
want  it,  madly  perhaps,  while  the  fancy  lasts,  and  then  ever  should 
neglect  it ;  if  ever  you  forget  how  priceless  is  the  treasure  I  am  in- 
trusting to  you ;  if  you  make  my  darling  unhappy — God  do  so  to 
youy  and  more  also  !' 

A  few  hasty  strides,  a  minute's  pause  to  cool  his  agitation,  and 
he  holds  out  his  hand  to  Begy. 

'  Forgive  my  speaking  like  this  ;  I  love  her — ^very  dearly.' 

*  You  can  trust  me,  Tregarvan/  says  the  manly  voice  ;  '  if  only 
she  will  have  me.' 

Chapter  XITT. 

'  A  QUELQUB  CHOSE  MALHEUR  EST  BON.* 

In  the  soporific  shade  of  a  mighby  plane-tree  Minnie  lies  in  joy- 
less indolence  on  an  armchair,  her  great  eyes  half  closed,  absently 
watching  her  estimable  chaperone  nod  herself  off  to  sleep,  and 
wishing  that  she  too  could  forget  her  sad  thoughts  and  wander 
a  while  in  the  pleasant  land  of  dreams. 

Ah,  those  dreams,  the  gift  of  tenderest  mercy ;  none  can  prove 
their  sweetness  but  those  who  have  suffered  much.  Say  not  they 
are  sent  to  mock  us,  to  steep  us  in  deceptive  bliss  ;  say  rather  they 
give  the  despairing  spirit  a  glimpse  of  happiness  it  never  else  could 
hope  to  see — a  draught  from  the  crystal  cup  that  lies  shattered 
across  its  life's  dull  road.  What  is  death  but  sleep  ?  From  both 
there  is  a  waking  ;  and — as  after  holy  death — in  blissful  dreams  the 
weary  soul  soars  from  its  earth,  and  wings  a  happy  flight  through 
its  own  pure  native  ether,  the  land  unknown  of  mortals  save  from 
the  misty  memories  of  these  sweet  swift-fled  moments. 

The  noontide  sun  pierces  the  thick  green  canopy,  and  touches 
fondly  with  his  gold  those  chestnut  coils  of  hair,  those  heavy  droop- 
ing lids,  that  stricken  beauty  so  desolate  in  its  great  sorrow.  What 
is  to  her  the  affection  of  her  friends  ?  What  avails  her  the  foster- 
ing love  of  a  guardian  ?  There  is  nothing  of  consolation  in  this ; 
there  is  none  on  whose  breast  she  can  sob  out  her  grief;  she  is 
alone  in  her  hour  of  need — alone,  and  very  desolate. 

It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  cruel  stroke  was  dealt — that  her 
last  faint  hope  was  slain.     How  was  it  ?     It  seems  so  long  ago. 
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Ah,  he  followed  her  out  to  the  dear  old  rocks,  where  Jim — to  the 
rocks,  and  sat  with  her  as  she  sketched.  Then  it  c^me  suddenly — 
that  he  had  told  Jim,  that  Jim  had  consented,  and  would  she  listen  ? 
(How  cotdd  she  listen  ?)     Poor  old  Dane,  how  sad  he  looked ! 

So  the  two  men  had  talked  over  it,  and  Jim  had  gone  over  all 
the  settlement  business,  and  so  on,  with  her  suitor,  and  had  pro- 
bably given  his  consent  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Good  riddance  of 
bad  rubbish.  She  always  must  have  been  an  awful  nuisance  to  him. 
But,  0,  can  this  be  the  same  Jim  with  whom  slie  lived  such 
joyous  years  ?  Is  this  her  own  dear  old  Crabs  of  yore  ?  No ;  Ae 
would  never  have  given  her  to  Dane. 

Would  she  listen  ?  On  the  shore,  the  other  day,  she  started 
up  scared  at  the  first  words  of  an  offer  she  had  long  foreseen — 
scared  at  the  prospect  looming  in  the  immediate  future  of  Regy  as 
her  husband.  She  knew  he  loved  her ;  she  knew  he  had  been  a 
score  of  times  on  the  verge  of  telling  her  so.  But  she  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  anything  more  than  a  marvellously  agreeable 
companion.  The  sudden  unmasking  of  Madam  Matrimony,  in 
her  costume  of  *  Flirtation,'  had  not  been  unexpected,  no  doubt, 
for  there  is  a  time  when  all  these  gay  dominos  must  unmask  in 
Love's  travestie.  But  Jim  had  given  his  consent.  Ah,  there 
was  the  bitterness  that  made  the  whispered  request  seem  almost 
repulsive.  And  at  that  moment  she  felt  she  could  not  listen, 
and  so  would  hear  no  more.  But  in  truth  she  did  listen,  for 
her  loneliness  pleaded  for  Regy  better,  far  better,  than  any  words 
of  his  could  have  done.  She  is  an  orphan.  Desolate,  she  yearns 
for  sympathy,  for  tender  care  ;  she  is  debarred  from  the  home  of 
the  one  she  adores,  she  cannot  look  forward  to  a  permanent  stay 
with  the  Ferrers;  but  a  man,  beautiful  as  Apollo,  loves  her  to 
lunacy,  and  she  admires  him,  likes  his  company,  values  his  atten- 
tions. True,  she  said  she  could  not  listen,  but  she  can  think ;  and 
the  thought  of  marrying  a  man  she  likes,  when  he  who  has  excited 
in  her  such  passion  seems  to  treat  his  work  with  indifference,  if  not 
contempt,  is  not  without  its  charm. 

A  long  shadow  across  the  grass ;  a  loose  gray  figure  lounging 
from  the  hotel,  where  it  has  been  smoking  in  the  verandah  and 
furtively  watching  the  plane-trees. 

Minnie  jumps  up,  and  moves  towards  it. 

*  You're  only  just  in  time,  Mr.  Dane,'  she  says,  with  a  little 
yawn  ;   *  I  was  all  but  asleep.' 

^  She  is  quite,  isn't  she  ?'  designating  Mrs.  Ferrers  with  a  jerk 
of  his  curly  head. 

*  It's  too  true — she  is.  And,  please,  I  want  you  to  amuse  me, 
lest  I  share  her  fate.' 

They  are  strolling  down  a  shady  walk  towards  a  small  summer- 
house,  which  is  rather  more  hideous  than  such  structures  usually 
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are,  and  rears  its  gaady  pinnacle  in  barbaric  splendour  amidst  the 
soft  green  leaves  and  waving  branches.  (The  worthy  landlord  of 
the  Pachas  styles  it  impartially  *le  kiosk,'  *le  sommar  'ous,*  or 
*le  pavilion  chinois/  as  the  spirit  moveth  him,  and  considers  it  a 
model  of  ai'chitectoral  elegance.) 

*I  don't  think  I  could  be  amusing,  if  I  tried,'  answers  Regy 
dolorously,  with  a  tremendous  sigh ;  *  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  re- 
sign yourself  to  your  somnolent  tendencies.' 

*  No,  I  won't,'  decisively.     *  Ask  me  some  riddles.' 

*  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's  children  ?'  inquires  Dane, 
with  alacrity. 

'  Zebedee,'  she  returns.  'And  a  door  is  not  a  door  when  it's 
ajar.     Try  something  newer.' 

*  That's  all  I  know,'  talking  at  random,  his  eyes  'fixed  on  her 
beauty.  '  My  education  was  neglected  in  the  conundrum  line.  I 
never  could  recollect  a  riddle  in  my  life.' 

*  You're  not  like  the  man  Ina  Morant  told  us  about,'  trying  to 
make  conversation  nervously  under  his  gaze.  '  He  boasted  that  he 
had  never  been  beaten  by  a  riddle  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he 
heard  an  old  clergyman,  who  had  cleaned  him  out  at  euchre  the 
night  before,  preach  on  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  text 
was  no  sooner  delivered  than  **I  b'lieve  I'll  give  it  up!"  brought 
down  the  house.' 

*  That  was  *'  coarse  times"  for  the  parson,  I  should  think,' 
laughs  Begy  constrainedly. 

An  awkward  silence ;  Minnie's  fan  rattles  monotonously  as  they 
pace  along. 

'  Don't  they  say  life  is  a  riddle  ?'  he  observes  at  last. 

*  I  believe  they  do,'  leaving  him  to  his  own  resources. 

*  I  wonder  what  it  has  in  store  for  me ;  I  wonder  whether  I 
shall  have  to  ''  give  it  up"  too,'  lifting  his  hat,  and  passing  his 
hand  through  his  auburn  locks. 

*  Buy  a  "  Book  of  Fate"  or  a  "  Voice  of  the  Stars,"  '  suggests 
Minnie. 

'I  suppose  I  oiight  to  be  happy,*  he  continues.  'I  never 
trouble  the  doctor ;  I'm  never  hard  up ;  I'm  on  the  right  side  of 
thirty ;  and  yet — '     Another  deep  sigh. 

*  Why  don't  you  go  in  for  something,  and  take  an  interest  in 
it  ?'  she  says  amiably.  *  Settle  down  at  Danescourt,  improve  your 
property  and  the  condition  of  your  labourers ;  stand  for  the  county, 
liven  up  local  society  a  bit — 0,  lots  of  things  !' 

*Yes,  I  would,'  responds  he  eagerly,  *if  I  was — if  I  was 
married.' 

Once  more  an  awkward  silence. 

'  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  cooler  in  there,  Miss  Goring  ?* 
insinuatingly,  as  they  pass  the  summer-house. 
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*  H'm/  rather  doubtfully ;  '  well,  Ta  pour  le  kiosk.'  And  so 
they  sit  them  down. 

Even  in  here  it  is  oppressively  hot.  Minnie  lies  back  against 
the  wood  and  fans  herself  languidly ;  Dane  rests  his  feet  on  the  op- 
posite seat,  and  contemplates  them  with  moody  interest ;  outside  is 
audible  the  drowsy  humming  of  some  industrious  bee,  as  it  visits  in 
turn  each  gorgeous  flower-bed. 

^  I'm  getting  awfully  sick  of  this  bakehouse  weather,'  remarks 
Dane  at  last,  in  a  peevish  growl ;  *  I  wish  to  goodness  there  was  a 
chance  of  a  shower,  or  a  thunder-storm — anything  rather  than  this 
eternal  sun  grinning  at  one  all  day.' 

'  I  suppose  it's  good  for  you  not  always  to  have  what  you  want,' 
says  his  companion  oracularly;  ^at  least  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
opinion  of  all  right-minded  people.' 

Minnie's  moutii  talks,  but  her  eyes  are  dreaming.  What  do 
they  see,  looking  so  tenderly  among  those  fleecy  clouds  ? 

*  Right-minded  people  be — '  sentence  ends  in  a  cough.  Down 
come  the  patent  leathers  from  the  seat :  ^  I  wish  I  could  have  what 
I  want.' 

He  is  leaning  forward,  gazing  with  intense  earnestness  at  the 
little  rose-girt  cupids  on  the  fan  that  hides  her  face  from  him. 

^  Didn't  I  hear  Mrs.  Ferrers  calling  ?'  half  rising,  and  looking 
out  with  troubled  haste. 

*  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  have  what  I  want,'  he  repeats, 
standing  in  front  of  her  and  taking  no  notice  of  her  interruption, 
*  for  ten  years — and  die  !' 

'  Ah  me  !  but  if  it  were  impossible  ?'  in  a  murmur  more  to  her- 
self than  him. 

^  Impossible  !'  catching  the  last  word ;  *  is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  be — my  wife  ?'  Then  sitting  down  by  her,  and  trying  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  her  averted  face :  *  Minnie,  I  love  you.  You  know  it ; 
I  love  you  madly.  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  those  happy  days  at 
Norman  Place.  You  would  not  hear  me  yesterday,  Minnie ;  was  it 
because  you  dislike  me  ?* 

A  very  small  *  No'  from  the  soft  lips  so  tremulous  already. 

*  Give  me  the  right,  my  darling,'  taking  encouragement  from 
this,  '  to  care  for  you — to  love  you  as  I  would,  as  I  can.' 

Lower  still  the  beautiful  averted  head. 

'  Speak,  for  God's  sake,  Minnie  !'  he  pleads ;  *  say  something, 
whatever  it  is.' 
Still  silence. 

*  Minnie  darling,  Minnie,  my  pet,  speak  to  me !' 

He  is  very  close  to  her;  she  can  almost  feel  his  hot  quick 
words.     One  moment  more  of  the  dead  strange  silence,  and  then  : 

*  0  Regy,  I'm  so  miserable  !  You'll  be  very  good  to  me,  will 
you,  Regy  ?'^ 
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And  she  is  folded  to  his  broad  breast  quicker  than  her  sad  little 
speech  dies  in  his  ear. 

She  has  gained  a  protector,  a  fiiend,  a  lover,  a  home — has  she 
not  now  her  heart's  desire  ?  After  an  interval  of  a  minute  or  so 
she  regains  her  liberty,  and  begins  to  fan  herself  vigorously.  Dane 
gets  hold  of  her  nearest  hand,  and  smooths  it  affectionately  with 
his  own.  Now  he  has  taken  the  plunge,  and  has  attained  the  reali- 
sation of  his  fondest  hopes,  he  is  astonished  at  his  late  irresolution 
and  want  of  confidence ;  he  almost  reproaches  himself  for  not 
having  spoken  last  season. 

*  Why,  we  might  have  been  married  a  year  by  this  time,'  he 
thinks  remorsefully.  '  Never  mind  though;  she's  mine  now,  at  all 
events  ; '  and  incontinent  betakes  himself  to  proving  his  ownership 
with  effusion. 

*  I  say,  Regy,  I  wish  you'd  smoke,*  presently  from  Minnie* 
^  There  are  such  a  lot  of  flies  about  to-day,  and  the  smoke  drives 
them  away.' 

She  might  have  added,  moreover,  that  a  cigar  is  a  check  on 
osculation. 

'  All  right,  Min,'  producing  a  weed,  uid  lighting  up ;  'I'll  drive 
'em  away  for  you.' 

*  What  do  you  call  me  **Min"  for  ?'  turning  sharply.  *  I  don't 
like  it.     You  might  as  well  call  me  Tom,  or  Bob,  as  *'Min.** ' 

'  Well,  Minnie,  then,'  obediently.  'But  Jim  always  calls  you 
Min.' 

'  You're  not  Jim  !* 

'No,  that's  true  enough,  I'm  not,'  he  laughs,  with  much  self- 
gratulation,  '  or  else  I  should  never  have  the  happiness  of  calling 
you  my  dear  little  wife.' 

Minnie  rises  and  moves  towards  the  door,  a  proceeding  which 
he  rightly  and  wrongly  puts  down  to  the  effect  of  his  last  words. 
He  follows  her  out,  leaving  a  train  of  blue  smoke  behind  him  to 
complete  the  defeat  of  the  obnoxious  insects,  and  resumes : 

*  I  say,  Minnie,  do  you  know,'  coming  up  with  her — '  you'll 
laugh  when  I  tell  you  ;  but,  talking  of  Jim,  there  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  so  long  ago,  when  I  was  actually  jeaZoit«  of  him  !' 

'Indeed!'  remarks  his  betrothed  icUy,  in  answer  to  this  psy- 
chological mystery. 

*  Yes ;  just  fancy.  And  to  think  all  the  time  he  was  only  waiting 
to  be  asked,  to  talk  like  a  trump  about  you,  and  give  us  his  blessing.' 

A  shade  paler  the  soft  cheek,  a  distressed  frown  and  catch  in 
the  breath  as  of  one  in  sharp  pain. 

'Absurd,  wasn't  it,'  recurring  persistently  to  his  subject,  'get- 
ting jealous  of  the  dear  old  boy  ?' 

*  Very  absurd,'  mechanically.  '  Haven't  you  something  better 
to  talk  about  ?' 
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He  stops,  and  turns  to  her,  his  face  bright  with  love,  and  takes 
in  every  detail  of  her  perfection  in  one  long  glad  look. 

*  By  Jove  !*  after  a  moment,  ^  I  should  think  I  had  !  And  an 
inexhaustible  topic  it  is,  too !'  taking  her  hand  and  repeating  the 
smoothing  performance.  *  Could  I  ever  tell  you  how  divinely  beautiful 
you  are  in  my  eyes,  how  I  love  you?*  passing  his  mighty  arm  round 
her  waist.  *  Min  darling — I  mean  Minnie — say  it  again ;  say  you 
are  going  to  be  my  own  pet  wife.* 

'Well,  Mr.  Dane,*  laughs  she,  *as  you  are  good  enough  to 
wish  it,  I  suppose  you  must  not  be  disappointed.' 

'  But  will  you,  Minnie,'  he  resumes,  *  really  and  truly,  wiUyou  ?' 

*  Yes,  Regy,  I  will,  really  and  truly.' 

In  all  sincerity  she  says  it.  Is  she  not  lonely  and  sad,  and  is 
not  he,  her  dear  friend,  asking  her  to  let  him  cheer  her,  care  for 
her  on  her  road  through  life  ? 

Silence  on  both  sides  for  a  while. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made  me,'  bending  over 
her  possessively ;  *  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  I  have  just  sworn  to  myself,  and  I  mean  it  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  that  with  my  knowledge  you  shall  never  shed 
a  tear  for  anything  I  may  do.' 

Minnie  stammers  out  her  gratitude  for  his  good  intentions 
towards  her,  feeling  rather  uncomfortable  at  his  unaccustomed 
solemnity.     She  is  picking  the  white  petals  of  a  daisy. 

*  Loves  me — loves  me  not  /*  she  cries  at  last,  holding  up  the 
evidence  of  his  deceit  to  her  lover. 

*  The  daisy  tells  a  lie,'  he  exclaims  hotly ;  *  I  love  you  now — 
I  shall  love  you  for  ever.' 

*  That's  a  long  time,'  with  silver  laughter. 

*Will  you  love  me  always,'  he  continues  with  eagerness, — 
*  always,  Minnie  ?' 

*  Can't  promise,'  looking  up  out  of  sparkling  eyes  ;  *  you  know 
the  song  ?' 

The  rich  full  tones  of  her  voice  rise  in  the  sultry  air : 

* "  Menez-moi,"  dit  la  beUe, 
"  A  la  rive  fidfele, 

OA  Ton  aime  toujoara — " 
"  Cette  rive,  ma  ch^, 
On  ne  la  trouve  gu^ 

Au  pays  des  amours."  * 

And  so  the  hot  summer  afternoon  slips  on,  and  ths  velvet  bees  ' 
hum  amid  the  flowers,  and  a  man,  lying  at  a  woman's  feet,  forgets 
time  and  place  and  all  but  her  in  the  knowledge  of  his  great  happi- 
ness. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

*  MEBRT  AS  A  MABBIAGE  BELL.' 

^  Do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do/  is  a  saying  which  the  Briton, 
as  a  role,  holds  in  unmitigated  contempt;  and  Colonel  Ferrers, 
being  of  Albion  undilated,  sticks  to  his  islandic  manners  and  customs 
with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  So,  then,  he  sits  in  his 
place  a  fall  hour  after  the  ladies  have  rustled  from  the  dinner-table 
to  the  salon,  making  good  way  with  his  port,  and  bringing  to  a 
triumphant  close  a  somewhat  lengthy  story  of  *  what  happened  to 
one  of  our  men  when  we  were  quartered  at  the  Curragh.' 

*  Well,  gentlemen,*  he  concludes,  holding  his  ruddy  glass  up  to 
th^  light,  '  next  morning  it  was  all  o^er  the  place  that  the  widow 
had  bolted  with  0*Leary,  and  left  poor  little  Charlie  in  the  lurch. 
I  was  at  a  dance  that  night,  and  met  her  sister.  **Come,  Ferrers," 
says  she,  'Uhe  regiment  can't  complain;  she's  run  away  with 
0'Leary,but  she's  left  you  what  she  could — her  dear  little  Charlie.*' ' 
A  twinkle  in  the  Colonel's  beaming  eye :  *  I  couldn't  resist  the 
temptation;  he's  called  **the  Widow's  Mite"  to  this  day.' 

And  the  glasses  ring  again  as  he  gives  out  his  venerable  joke 
with  a  cavernous  xoar  of  merriment.  Camille  follows  suit  in  a  suc- 
cession of  explosions,  each  of  which  leaves  him  weaker  than  the 
last,  till  he  sinks  back  into  his  chair  and  wipes  his  eyes  with  his 
napkin. 

'  Ah,  Djems  !  has  he  spirit,  your  Colonel  ?     Ah,  pouf !' 

Jim,  who  has  been  playing  meditatively  with  his  fork,  looks  up, 
and  smiles  the  feeble  smile  of  courtesy,  and  relapses  into  thought. 
Dane  fidgets  visibly  on  his  chair,  and  looks  towards  the  door. 

*I  say,  Colonel,'  emptying  his  big  green  glass,  'I  see  you've 
demolished  your  regulation  dose  ;  suppose  we  join  the  ladies  ?' 

*  Listen  to  him,'  laughs  the  old  man,  rising  and  hooking  on  to 
Jim.  '  Doesn't  he  say  it  innocently,  as  if  he  didn't  much  care 
whether  we  went  or  not,  you  know  ?' 

Jim,  finding  himself  expected  to  say  something,  shakes  his  head 
and  observes,  *  Ah !' 

*  You  lucky  dog !'  continues  the  Colonel ;  'I  wish  I  had  got  such 
a  pretty  girl  to  sit  and  talk  to  me  all  the  evening.  Why,  what 
with  you  and  Jim  here,  who  has^  fascinated  Mrs.  Morant,  I'm  re- 
duced to  the  society  of  my  wife.' 

*  You're  right  there,  by  Jove !'  says  Regy  heartily,  as  he  opens 
the  door  of  the  salon ;  *  I  am  a  lucky  dog,  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it.' 

Mrs.  Ferrers  has  already  drawn  the  irrepressible  Latour  into 
the  place  of  honour,  between  herself  and  Miss  Peverel,  on  the  sofa ; 
her  lord  and  master  has  ambled  up  to  the  piano,  where  Ina  Morant 
Third  Siribs,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  T 
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is  '  trying  to  recall'  a  dreamy  German  waltz,  and  seems  likely  to 
become  a  fixture. 

Jim  is  moving  towards  the  sofa  when  he  catches  sight  of  Regy, 
his  hands  busy  with  some  photographs  on  the  table,  his  gaze  fixed 
upon  Minnie  as  she  sits  listlessly  by  a  window  open  on  to  the  sultry 
night.  Somehow  or  other  the  self-control  that  has  been  so  often 
and  so  sorely  tried  within  these  first  days  of  the  engagement  fails 
him  now  as  he  stands  by  the  man  whom  he  bade  *  God-speed,*  and 
sees  his  lips  frame  a  repetition  of  the  exultant  words  that  already 
are  rankling  in  an  unclosed  wound.  He  turns  on  his  heel,  and 
strides  across  the  room. 

*  Well,  Min,'  flinging  himself  almost  defiantly  into  a  low  chair 
by  her  side,  *  a  penny  for  your  thoughts.* 

*  My  thoughts  T  looking  down  with  a  deepened  colour.  *  Rather 
an  embarrassing  proposal,  n*est-ce  pas  T  turning  towards  him  with 
a  nervous  little  laugh. 

'  It  doesn't  matter,'  he  says  impatiently,  his  brows  meeting — a 
way  they  have  of  late ;  *  don't  tell  me — I  don't  want  to  know.'  A 
pause.     *  What  a  pretty  waltz  Mrs.  Morant  is  playing  !' 

'I  was  thinking,'  not  noticing  his  last  remark,  'just  when  you 
came  up — ' 

*  How  well  somebody  looks  in  his  dress-clothes,  eh,  Min?'  with 
artificial  banter.     *  So  he  does,  my  dear ;  he's  a  credit  to  his  tailor.' 

Their  eyes  meet,  the  eyes  of  those  two,  formed  by  Nature  for 
each  other ;  separated  by  a  scruple  which  the  great  mother  did  not 
foresee.  But  men  persist  somehow  in  considering  themselves  wiser 
than  Nature. 

*I  beg  your  pardon,'  continues  Jim,  changing  his  tone,  'I  am 
interrupting  you.' 

'  I  was  thinking,'  Minnie  resumes  quietly,  '  of  you.' 

He  breaks  into  harsh  laughter. 

*  Thinking  of  the  devil,  I  suppose,  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
talking  of  his  satanic  majesty  ?' 

She  glances  down  at  his  set  face  and  curled  lip.  Very  strange 
is  it  all  to  her. 

*  The  other  day' — speaking  quickly — '  you  refused  Mrs.  Ferrers' 
invitation  to  come  and  stay  at  the  Lodge  with  us;  and  this  morning 
I  thought  I  heard  you  talk  to  Camille  about  Egypt,  and  some  ap- 
pointment out  there.  It  set  me  thinking,  Jim,  and  I've  got  it 
into  my  head  that  the  two  things  are  connected.' 

'  And  then  ?'  with  much  unconcern. 

'  It  makes  me  very  sad,'  raising  her  great  eyes  to  his.  Is  it 
his  fancy,  or  has  the  shadow  grown  deeper  under  those  lashes  since 
her  betrothal  ? 

*  What  nonsense,  child !'  he  stammers ;  *  I  can't  get  away  just 
now,  that's  all.     And  as  to  the  Egyptian  arrangement^  it's  true  I 
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have  had  an  offer  of  a  berth  in  the  Khedive'fi  service— most  hand- 
some offer — bat  that's  a  matter  for  consideration/ 

*  You  wouldn't  go,  Jim  ?'  eagerly, 

*  Why  not  ?*  tugging  at  his  moustache.  *  Beet  thing  I  could 
do ;  make  a  fortune  in  no  time  over  there.* 

*  You  wouldn't  go,'  she  repeats  in  a  low  voice,  *  till  after — till 
after  the — marriage  ?' 

A  flash  and  glitter  of  diamonds,  as  she  twists  the  heavy  ring  on 
her  fourth  finger;  Begy  has  sealed  his  engagement  right  royally,  as 
befits  her  future  position. 

'  Well,  you  see,*  coughing  down  the  difiBoulty  in  his  utterance, 
*  if  I  go  at  all,  it  must  be  within  a  month.  And  I  suppose,'  with 
a  forced  laugh,  ^  that,  even  loving  couple  as  you  are,  you  will  hardly 
care  to  be  8{diced  as  soon  as  tiiat.' 

Poor  humanity,  that  can  compass  a  mighty  sacrifice,  but  is  not 
strong  enough  to  hide  the  bitterness  within !  Jim  tries  hard  to 
bridle  his  tongue,  and  keep  it  along  Ihe  beaten  track  of  converse; 
but  do  what  he  may,  it  breaks  off  every  now  and  then  into  acrid 
speech  and  satirical;  speech  unwonted  in  Minnie's  presence;  speech 
that  to  her  is  exquisitely  painful. 

She  cannot  understand  the  change  in  him.  True,  she  has  made 
her  great  mistake,  and  is  prepared  to  abide  by  its  consequences ; 
but  has  she  more  to  suffer  ?  If  she  cannot  have  his  love,  is  the 
close  and  tender  fiiendship  that  once  made  her  so  fully,  so  purely 
happy  to  be  denied  her  ?  Must  it  be  far  from  her  heart's  desire 
this  life  that  she  has  to  live — this  colourless,  purposeless  existence 
— this  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  ? 

My  friends,  if  we  could  read  each  other's  hearts,  we  should  no 
doubt,  as  a  rule,  be  sadder  and  wiser  men.  But  if  one  gentle 
bosom  had  been  laid  open  to  Jim's  gaze,  there  never  would  have 
been  need  of  the  self  imposed  misery  he  is  undergoing  for  the  woman 
at  his  side.  Would  he  have  thought  for  her  of  wealth,  of  social 
success,  as  compared  to  a  life's  happiness  ?  I  trow  not.  But,  then, 
we  cannot  read  each  other's  hearts  ;  and  he,  poor  fellow,  did  not 
know  how  little  she  wanted  to  make  her  happy. 

*  I'm  afraid,'  he  continues,  *  I  really  shall  have  to  depute  the 
Colonel  to  give  you  away,  Min.  I  don't  see  how  I  possibly  could 
be  there.' 

She  rises  and  passes  out  on  to  the  balcony ;  Jim  follows  her. 
There  is  no  moon  to-night,  and  but  for  the  lamp  over  the  hotel  door 
the  quay  would  be  in  darkness.  The  two  lean  over  the  balustrade, 
and  keep  silence  a  while. 

*  Jim  dear,'  she  says  at  last,  very  low,'* are  you  going  away — 
because  of  the — marriage  ?' 

He  shivers  dightly,  as  if  a  chill  was  passing  through  him. 

*  No,'  in  a  rough  whisper. 
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*  Don*t  go,  Jim,'  she  pleads  softly.  *  Remember,  I  asked  you 
not  to  go.  Look' — taking  some  sweet  heaTy-scented  tuberoses 
out  of  her  white  heaving  breast — *  these  flowers  will  remind  you 
that  you  are  to  stay — for  my  sake.' 

Her  last  words  are  almost  inaudible  ;  to  Jim  they  come  borne 
on  the  subtle  perfume  of  the  flowers  and  of  her  beauty.  Suddenly, 
with  a  brusque  movement,  he  finds  his  voice  : 

^  Tremendously  pretty,  little  woman ;  but  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  take  them  from  you.     Spoil  the  general  effect,  you  know.' 

A  dull  pause ;  then  from  her : 

*  Poor  little  nosegay !  poor  little  nosegay !'  and  dropping  the 
flowers,  she  moves  back  into  the  room. 

Strange  that  he  should  pick  them  up  and  kiss  them  so  madly  ! 
Strange  that  he  should  lean  over  the  balcony,  and  murmur  such 
passionate  words  to  them  !  Strange  that  they  should  glisten,  as  if 
a  hot  tear  had  plashed  down  on  them,  when  they  are  being  hidden 
in  his  bosom ! 

Chapteb  XV. 

GREAT  NBWS  TOO  LATB. 

'  Mais  voyons  done,  mon  ami !'  exclaims  Camille,  for  the  third 
time  trying  to  attract  Jim's  attention,  and  as  ineffectually  as  before. 

They  are  alone  in  the  coffee-room  of  a  dingy,  old-fashioned, 
little  hotel,  just  out  of  the  roar  of  the  City.  The  London  dust  still 
clings  to  their  garments,  and  parches  their  throats.  They  have  not 
long  returned  from  a  wearisome  tramp  in  quest  of  various  necessaries 
i'or  a  sojourn  in  the  East. 

Speaker  gives  way  to  a  sigh  of  dejection ;  Captain  Tregarvan  is 
sitting  opposite  him  at  a  table  by  the  window,  resting  his  head  on 
one  hand,  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  a  glass  of  sherry-and-bitters 
that  he  called  for  some  ten  minutes  ago. 

At  last  Camille  gets  up,  and,  hiding  a  yawn  with  three  polite 
-fingers,  makes  for  the  glass  over  the  heavy  oak  mantelpiece,  where 
he  proceeds  to  brush  off  the  smuts  which  have  settled  on  his  face ; 
.then  turns  and  stands  watching  Jim's  motionless  figure  long  and 
earnestly,  with  a  pained  look  in  his  friendly  old  eyes. 

'  Ah,  mon  Dieu  !'  he  mutters  to  himself;  '  comme  9a  brise,  la 
..douleur  !' 

Time  elapses  to  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  A  faded  waiter,  in 
W3ashmere  boots  and  a  chronic  smirk,  trips  in,  arranges  some  news- 
papers on  the  sideboard,  makes  a  feeble  pretence  of  dusting  a  chair 
with  his  napkin,  coughs  once  or  twice  in  a  deprecating  and  per- 
suasive key,  and,  apparently  finding  the  unbroken  silence  too  much 
for  his  nerves,  trips  out  again  as  limply  as  he  tripped  in. 

*  My  faith  of  honour  !*  with  another  big  sigh,  *  it  does   me 
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harm^  that  abattoment ;  it  tightens  me  the  heart  to  see  him  in 
that  state  there^  that  brave  boy !  But,  mon  Dieu !  what  say, 
what  do  ?* 

He  takes  his  chin  between  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  ponders, 
like  one  of  Raphael's  Apostles,  plus  moustache  and  imperial. 

*  If  one  could  rouse  him,  make  him  forget  during  a  few  moments 
this  pain  which  obsedes  him !  But  it  is  not  here  that  he  will  forget 
it,  that  poor  Djems !' 

He  thinks  a  minute,  and  looks  brighter. 

'  Aliens,  let  us  make  the  essay,'  with  a  pull  at  the  bell. 

A  word  to  the  waiter,  and  he  presently  returns  with  a  pint  bottle 
of  best  sparkling.  Camille  marches  up  to  Jim,  and  assuming  a 
determined  mien,  such  as  may  have  been  Caesar's  when  he  observed 
that  '  the  die  was  cast,'  or  Napoleon's  when  he  ordered  the  charge 
of  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo,  abstracts  his  friend's  pick-me-up 
from  before  him  with  a  masterly  whisk  and  the  calmness  of  decision. 
Then  touches  him  lightly  on  his  shoulder  with  the  diamond  finger 
to  insure  his  attention,  waves  it  gracefully  around  him  to  indicate 
the  subject  he  proposes  to  notice,  and,  with  a  final  tap  ou  his  own 
broad  shirt-front,  shows  in  a  manner  ornate  as  it  is  clear  the  closd 
connection  that  exists  between  that  subject  and  himself. 

*  Ah,  5a!'  he  begins  diplomatically;  'know  you  that  I  stifle 
here  ?  It  crushes  me,  this  place,  do  you  see  ?  This  chamber  of 
Q  hundred  years  ago,  those  gaunt  trees  that  are  browning  that 
humid  grass  with  their  leaves,  the  deserted  street,  the  pompous 
habitues,  the  waiter — all  that  crushes  me.  I  begin  to  bore  myself 
horribly.     You  also,  it  crushes  you  !' 

*  But  I  don't  see,'  interposes  Jim  with  a  tired  smile,  *  why  the 
fact  of  your  being  crushed  should  justify  your  taking  away  my  sheny- 
and-bitters  in  that  airy  fashion.' 

*  Shenybittare  ?  Bah  !  Look,'  producing  his  bottle,  *  this 
is  what  is  worth  all  the  sherrybittares  of  the  world*  Let  us  see  a 
little.  Pop !  bravo  !  See  how  it  sparkles  !  Aliens,  you  do  nok 
refuse  a  glass  of  Roederer,  is  it  not  ?' 

Jim  stretches  himself  mightily  on  his  chair,  yawns,  and  takes 
the  foaming  tumbler. 

'  Thanks,  old  man  ;  tell  you  if  it's  the  right  tap.' 

Apparently  it  is,  for  he  disposes  of  it  at  a  draught. 

Camille  grins  broadly. 

'  A  la  bonne  heure  !'  he  ejaculates.  '  It  takes  its  medicine  with 
good  grace,  hein?  Bravo  the  medicine!'  with  a  smack  of  the 
lips.     *  Ah,  the  good  wine  1' 

Enter  the  waiter  deferentially,  as  though  he  lived  in  the  fear 
of  being  instantly  kicked  out  of  the  room,  and  hoped,  by  the  passing 
sweetness  of  his  smile,  to  defer  the  performance  of  that  ceremony. 

<  When  will  you  please  to  dine,  gentlemen  ?' 
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*  Dine  in  an  hour/  says  Jim  grnflay.  *  That'll  suit  you,  eh, 
Camille  r 

'  Suit  me,  pardi  ?'  exclaims  the  little  Gaul  defiantly.  *  Waiter, 
this  eyening  we  go  out.     We  dine  at  some  friends'.' 

*  If  yon  please,  sir;'  and  the  seedy  one,  sidling  out,  leayes  Jim 
staring  open-mouthed  at  his  mendacious  companion. 

*  Going  out  I     What  do  you  mean  ?* 

*  But  say  then,  my  friend,'  taking  another  pull  at  his  glass, 
*  let  us  change  of  scene,  I  pray  you  of  it ;  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
let  us  pass  no  more  evenings  like  the  last.  If  we  were  mummies, 
and  this  hotel  a  Pyramid,  bon !' 

*  My  dear  boy,'  cries  Jim  hotly,  ^  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  thought  you  stopped  in  because  of  me.  You  know  I  want  quiet, 
and  of  course,'  witJi  a  sigh,  *  here  I  have  it.  But  you — how  often 
must  I  beg  you  to  run  about  and  enjoy  yourself?  I'm  sadly  wrapped 
up  in  myself,  or  I  should  have  insisted  upon  your  going  the  rounds.* 

Oamille  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  looks  upon  the  Captain  with 
compassion. 

'  Just  Heaven !  faut-il  etre  bete  ?  But  do  you  not  understand 
that  it  is  you  who  are  wanting  to  me  ?  Can  I  amuse  myself  alone  ? 
Can  I  leave  you  here  ?  Aliens  done  !  But  to-night  very  positively 
we  go  out  together.     Say  ?' 

Jim  laughs  at  the  small  man's  vivacity. 

*  But  wliat  could  we  do  ?   I  really  don't  feel  up  to  it,  old  man.' 

*  What  do  ?'  insinuatingly.  *  A  good  dinner,  well  served,  well 
d6guste,  in  a  first  restaurant,  a  good  cigar ;  and  then — why,  per- 
haps we  go  to  distract  ourselves  a  little  at  the  spectacle.  What  say 
you  of  that  ?' 

A  somewhat  feeble  resistance  from  Jim. 

*  Voyons,  Djems ;  pour  me  faire  plaisir  ?' 

Which  decides  the  matter,  and  sends  them  up- stairs  to  dress. 

A  couple  of  hours  more,  and  in  a  cabinet  particulier  of  the  Am- 
phitryon restaurant  sits  Monsieur  Latour,  lingering  over  the  last 
toothsome  mouthful  of  his  glace  a  la  vanille,  and  radiant  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  a  triumph  of  gastronomic  art. 

*  Well,  Djems,  my  old  one,'  disengaging  the  napkin  from  about 
his  neck,  and  pushing  his  cigar-case  across  the  table,  '  do  we 
smoke  ?' 

*  I  fancy  we  will,'  says  Jim,  lighting  up.  *  Capital  dinner  you 
ordered.     Je  vous  en  fais  mon  compliment.' 

*  You  think  so  ?'  much  delighted.  *  I  please  myself  to  imagine 
that  the  combinations,  though  perhaps  a  little  risked,  were  not  un- 
pleasing.' 

Captain  Tregarvan  takes  the  precaution  of  correcting  the  hazard- 
ous contrasts  of  the  repast  with  a  dash  of  maraschino. 

*  And  now,'  from  Camille,  after  an  interval  of  beatitude,  *  where 
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do  we  go  ?*     A  little  maliciously,  '  If  we  went  to  pass  the  eTening 
in  the  coflfee-room  of  our  Blue  Boar  T 

^  H'm  !'  trying  to  look  as  if  he  was  not  enjoying  himself.  ^  As 
we  are  here,  we  may  as  well  stay  West  for  an  hour  or  so,  don't  you 
think  r 

*  But  yes' — puff.  *  Let  us  go  to  the  spectacle,'  casting  his  eye 
down  the  evening  paper.  ^What  do  they  play?  Ah,  Variety 
Theatre — Pall  Mall — ^Aristocratio — Carlton.  Say,  do  we  go  to  the 
Carlton  ?' 

'New  piece,  isn't  it?'  asks  Jim.  *  Well,  suppose  we  do.* 
And  so,  when  they  have  struggled  into  their  coats,  and  paid  the 
hill,  and  remembered  the  waiter,  they  saunter  along  the  crowded 
street  and  its  glittering  shops  till  they  come  to  the  hospitable  doors 
of  the  Carlton,  where  they  take  a  final  whifif  of  their  Londres  under 
the  portico  which  announces,  in  letters  of  flaming  crystal,  the 
*  gigantic  success'  of  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse, 

Jim  takes  his  ease  in  his  stall  at  first,  and  notes  with  admiration 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  the  house,  the  magnificence  of  the  cos- 
tumes, the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  the  audience,  too,  is 
brilliant ;  his  companion  is  amusing;  he  begins  to  brighten  up  him- 
self, and  has  said  one  or  two  neat  things.  But  as  the  play — an 
elegant  little  comedy-extravaganza — goes  on,  as  delicious  songs 
succeed  dialogues  that  coruscate  with  wit,  as  touches  of  bitter  satire 
and  poetry  tender  as  love  in  turn  electrify  the  spectators,  he  forgets 
his  sad  thoughts  for  the  moment — for  the  moment  lopes  the  set 
look  of  pain  that  has  lately  darkened  his  face.  How  he  applauds  when 
the  handsome  prince  rescues  that  fascinating  little  actiess,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Blanchefieur,  laughs  and  carols  through  the 
piece,  till  she  finally  rescues  and  marries  him/  How  he  appreciates 
the  point  of  each  hit  at  the  follies  and  extravagances  of  the  day ! 
How  interested  he  gets  in  the  story,  and  how  he  hopes  that  the 
low-born  little  charmer  may  get  out  of  her  troubles,  and  be  happy 
at  last !  And  when  the  climax  comes,  and  the  curtain  falls,  and 
the  *  Mouse'  reappears,  to  be  greeted  with  an  avalanche  of  bouquets, 
'  What  a  stunning  evening  we  have  spent !  Best  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life!' 

*  Camille,  my  infant,'  thinks  the  ex-National  Guard,  in  an  in- 
terval of  Jim's  enthusiasm,  as  they  approach  the  silent  streets  of 
the  City,  '  thou  art  a  man  of  resources  !  It  is  not  bad,  the  begin- 
ning. And  for  the  rest — occupy  him  the  mind,  fatigue  him  the 
body,  during  the  few  days  he  has  still  to  pass  here;  cut  him  short 
the  adieus,  administer  him  a  week  of  Mediterranean,  change  of 
scene,  hard  work,  time,  and  absence — he  is  cured !' 

As  they  enter  the  hotel  Jim  stops  at  the  bar  to  exchange  a  word 
with  the  well-favoured  daughter  of  the  fat  old  landlady,  who  has 
been  half  asleep,  but  jumps  up,  all  smiles  and  blushes,  for  the  stern, 
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bronzed,  miKtary-looking  figure,  that  reminds  her  so  vividly  of 
Roderigo  in  the  Grin  and  the  Cfroan,  or  the  Sad  Senora'a  Secret. 

*  0  Colonel  Trefalden,'  she  is  not  very  accurate  in  her  nomen- 
clature, 'there  has  been  a  gentleman  (Thank you,  quite  well.  Rather 
sleepy,  I'm  afraid.  Go  along  with  you  !  What  rubbish  !  as  if  it 
could  suit  me !)  Dear  me,  what  was  I  saying  ?  Oh,  of  course !  A 
gentleman  called  for  you  about  ten  o'clock,  and  I  told  him  you  were 
out;  but  he  insisted  upon  waiting  though  I  begged  him  to  come  in 
the  morning  because  I  know  well  enough  when  gentlemen  once  get 
together  there's  no  telling  what  time  they  will  be  in,  is  there,  0 
you  shameless  creatures  ?  But  there  he  is,  in  the  smoking-room,  if 
you  wish  to  see  him;  asleep,  no  doubt ;  though  when  he  came  in  he 
looked  wide  awake  enough,  I'm  sure,  and  only  had  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  some  dry  toast.' 

*  Didn't  he  leave  a  card  for  me  ?'  inquires  Jim,  rather  bewildered. 

'  0  yes,  to  be  sure,  Major  Trelarman,'  producing  the  paste- 
board. *  It's  a  Mr.  Peter  De  Murrer,  though  you'll  think  me 
dreadfully  rude  for  reading  the  name.  Such  a  nice  old  thing !  I'm 
sure  you'll  like  him  if  you  don't  know  him  already.  But  I  see  you 
do  by  the  expression  of  your  face ;  so  no  doubt  you'll  be  only  too  glad 
to  get  rid  of  me  and  go  to  him.     Good-night.     Don't  mention  it.* 

Jim  has  disappeared  down  the  passage  with  a  hurried  excuse, 
and  is  heard  at  the  door  of  the  smoking-room. 

*  What,  you  going  too,  Mr.  L' Amour?     By-bye  !* 

*  To  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  mees.'  Gathering  an 
imaginary  kiss  from  his  lips,  and  blowing  it  off  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
towards  the  fair  damsel,  Gamille  also  beats  a  retreat,  and  disappears 
after  Jim. 

*  And  how  do  you  do,  my  dear  Captain  Tregarvan  ?  how  do 
you  do  ?' 

The  Law  advances,  slow,  stout,  and  clean-shaven,  with  both 
hands  extended  in  welcome. 

*  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  De  Murrer,*  returns  Jim ;  '  hope  you're 
very  well.     My  friend.  Monsieur  Latour.* 

The  Law  bows  as  well  as  its  waist  will  permit. 

*  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,*  seat  resumed. 
*  You  see,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  maldng  myself  comfortable  in 
your  absence,  with  the  help  of  this  extremely  palatable  compound 
and-  a  cigar.'  A  sip  of  whisky- toddy,  and  he  proceeds :  *  Nor  was 
I  by  any  means  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  the  soft  cushions  of  that 
sofa  after  my  tossing  to-day  in  the  Malaise  boat.' 

Jim  has  given  his  orders  for  another  relay  of  refreshers,  and  is 

kindling  his  final  pipe. 

'  Malaise  !'  he  echoes.     *  Have  you  been  over  to  Malaise  ?' 
It  evidently  is  a  great  surprise  to  him,  for  he  is  affected  by  the 

news  to  the  extent  of  mistaking  Camille's  hand  for  the  ash-dish. 
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and  carefally  depositing  thereupon  the  homing  match;  a  proceeding 
which  elicits  a  volley  of  remonstrance  and  many  strange  oaths. 

'  Blue  death  !  my  friend ;  have  you  hy  chance  the  desire  of  in- 
cendiating  me  ?' 

When  Camille  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of 
conflagration,  and  the  '  night-caps'  have  made  their  appearance, 
Mr.  Peter  De  Murrer  proceeds  to  explain  that  having  business  to 
transact  with  Jim  of  a  sufficiently  important  nature,  he  has  been 
down  to  Cornwall,  back  to  Warwickshire  and  Holyoak  Lodge,  all 
over  London,  and  finally  across  to  Malaise,  to  find  him ;  that  at  the 
latter  place  he  ascertained  the  address,  and  started  back  imme- 
diately, to  find  himself  at  the  present  moment  in  the  Blue  Boar 
smoking-room,  and  talking  to  the  very  man  he  wants. 

*  By  Jove  !'  says  Jim,  '  it  must  be  important  business  to  send 
you,*  with  a  glance  of  compassion  at  the  solicitor's  portly  frame, 
'flying  all  over  the  shop  like  this.  Perhaps  we'd  better  begin  at 
once.  You  needn't  mind  Camille,  here  ;  he  knows  all  my  alBfairs, 
private  and  otherwise.' 

'Hum  !'  meditatively  stroking  his  smooth  cheeks.  'Not  just 
yet,  my  dear  Captain,  I  fancy ;  not  just  yet.  Plenty  of  time — 
plenty  of  time.  Besides,  if  we  did  not  enter  upon  the  subject  at  all 
to-night,  I  have  secured  a  bed  here,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
being  handy — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — in  the  morning.' 

Jim  does  not  answer,  does  not  press  for  an  explanation.  Nay, 
he  feels  relieved  when  he  hears  the  worthy  lawyer  suavely  drawing 
out  Latour  anent  their  visit  to  the  Carlton.  A  horrible  dread  has 
just  come  upon  him ;  his  teeth  clench  involuntarily,  his  hand  trem- 
bles with  the  glass  he  raises  to  his  lips,  as  he  thinks  of  Minnie.  Is 
it  about  her  this  man  has  come  ?  Is  she  ill — in  danger  ?  But  he 
says  there  is  time — plenty  of  time.  Great  God,  if  he  should  be 
afraid  to  speak  !     If  she  were — 

Ah,  no,  it  cannot  be  that !  Though  the  Ferrers  do  not  know 
whether  he  has  yet  left  Malaise  or  not,  they  would  have  telegraphed, 
asked  for  him  or  his  address.  And  yet  the  sight  of  Peter  De 
Murrer  makes  him  think,  do  what  he  will,  of  Minnie.  The  last 
time  he  met  him,  more  than  three  years  ago,  he  had  just  trans- 
ferred that  coin  to  her.  This  is  the  man  who  completed  the  legal 
process  by  which  he  came  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  her.  What  if 
something  had  happened  to  the  money !  That  might  be ;  was  it 
not  taken  out  of  the  Three-per-cents  and  invested  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Sixes,  to  increase  the  little  woman's  income?  He  can 
hardly  bear  the  anxiety,  yet  he  fears  the  news  he  may  hear. 

'What  changeable  weather  we  have  had  lately!'  says  Peter, 
putting  on  a  high  polish  to  his  bald  crown  with  a  red-silk  handker- 
chief. '  It  is  generally  attended,  I  am  pained  to  observe,'  he  con- 
tinues, after  afi,  interval,  his  eyes  now  upon  Jim,  now  upon  his  care- 
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fully-trimmed  nails,  *  with  an  alarmingly  perceptible  increase  in  the 
rate  of  mortality.' 

Jim  looks  up.  quickly,  and  away  again. 

'  That  is,  alas,  true ;  sapristi !'  with  an  expressive  shrug. 

'  Particularly  among  the  higher  classes,'  pursues  the  lawyer ; 
*  they  are  so  rash,  so  sadly  rash,  and  despise  proper  precautions 
to-day,  if  so  be  that  yesterday  was  fine.* 

Jim  turns  a  shade  paler.  *  Higher  classes  !  What  does  the 
man  mean  ?' 

*  Ah,  well,  well,'  resumes  Peter;  *  how  true  it  is,  "in  the  midst 
of  life"— ah,  weU  !' 

'Good  gracious,  man,'  breaks  in  the  Captain,  *  in  Heaven's 
name  let  us  change  the  subject!*  nervously;  *I  don't  suppose 
you — ^you  know  anybody  who  has — fallen  a  victim  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather  ?* 

*  I  grieve  to  say,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  do' — very  serious.  *  I  was 
alluding  to  the  death  of  a  client  of  mine.  He  was  taken  from  us 
very  suddenly.' 

*  Thank  God  it's  a  he  /'  aside,  fervently,  from  Jim. 

*  I  fear  it  is  a  friend  of  yours,*  the  solicitor  goes  on  quietly, 
watching  the  e£fect  of  his  words ;  '  in  fact,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  friend 
of  yours  of  whom  I  speak.  I  should  say,  a  relation.  Now,  my 
dear  Captain  Tregarvan,  you  really  must  compose  yourself;  allow 
me  a  moment  to  tell  you  all.  This  relation  of  yours  leaves  nothing, 
by  his  death — ' 

*  It  wouldn't  make  me  one  whit  better  off  if  he  did,'  interrupts 
Jim,  in  an  undertone  of  intense  melancholy.  He  is  thinking  of 
Minnie,  not  of  his  dead  kinsman. 

'Leaves  nothing,  by  his  death,'  repeats  the  old  man  with  em- 
phasis, *  between  you  and  the  vast  Tregarvan  estates  !  Your  brother. 
Sir  Hugo,  is  no  more.' 

The  ex-fencing  master  jumps  up  as  if  he  was  shot. 

*  My  God  !'  he  stammers,  in  a  dream  ;  *  then  I'm — I'm — ' 

*  You  are  Sir  James  Tregarvan;  and,  as  I  said,  now  the  largest 
land-owner  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.' 

Camille  has  been  listening  eagerly,  leaning  over  the  table  with 
breathless  interest.  '  Holy  Virgin !'  he  exclaims,  clasping  Jim's 
hand  in  his ;  'calm  yourself,  my  friend.  It  is  the  lot  of  each  of  us. 
That  cannot  avoid  itself.     Be  firm,  my  friend.     Ah,  mon  Dieu !' 

Jim  has  hated  his  brother,  and  bitterly ;  but  now  he  sinks  into 
a  chair,  and  hides  his  face  in  his  hands. 

*  Poor  lonely  old  Hugh  !'  in  a  rough  murmur.  '  Poot  fellow ! 
poor  fellow  !' 

Then,  after  a  pause,  still  to  himself : 

'  And  I,  Hugh,  I  am  as  lonely ;  your  wealth  oomes  too  late ! 
Ah,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I  had  rather  be  you.     Too  late !' 
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No.  ILL  The  Poet  Moobe  and  Daniel  O'Connell. 

When  I  entered  Trinity  College,  sometime  about  the  year  1880,  an 
apartment  was  taken  for  me  in  a  quiet  street  on  the  north  side  of 
Dublin,  in  order  that  I  might  pursue  my  studies  uninterrupted  by  any 
contact  with  those  fine  joyous  bacchanalian  spirits  who  had  rooms 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  University.  I  am  afraid  this  system 
of  seclusion  did  not  answer  the  purpose ;  but  I  used  to  meet  frequently 
on  the  stairs,  as  I  passed  from  my  chamber  au  quutrieme,  an  elderly 
lady  of  most  benign  aspect,  but  in  stature  one  of  the  very  smallest 
personages  I  ever  saw.  Frequent  meeting  in  this  way  led  at  last  to 
an  acquaintance.  I  learned  she  was  Miss  Ellen  Moore,  a  sister  of 
the  famous  Thomas ;  and  great  I  remember  was  my  gratification 
when  I  received  one  evening  an  invitation  to  drink  tea  with  her. 
It  was  the  drawing-room  entertaining  the  attic,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  by  the  compliment.  It  was  a  the  pur  ct  siviple,  not  a  the 
dhiant;  but  many  handsome  young  ladies — and  Dublin  in  those  days 
abounded  in  beauty — used  to  congregate  round  the  table  in  that  little 
drawing-room.  I  became  a  frequent  guest;  for  although  I  then 
abhorred  their  politeness,  the  company  was  mightily  to  my  taste. 
Upon  a  certain  evening  I  observed  preparations  being  carried  on  for 
an  entertainment  of  a  more  pretentions  character;  and  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  having  arrived  that  morning  in  Dublin,  was 
expected  to  join  our  company.  A  large  party  was  assembled  to  meet 
him.  I  must  own  to  feeling  great  astonishment  at  his  appearance, 
as,  if  his  sister  was  small,  he  was  smaller  still — that  is,  for  a  man. 
He  was  what  Charles  Dickens  would  have  called  a  *  mite.'  He 
came  into  the  room  on  tip-toe,  at  a  sort  of  run,  with  his  head 
thrown  back;  and  fii'st  he  kissed  his  sister  Ellen  most  affectionately, 
then  he  kissed  nearly  every  other  pretty  girl  he  could  get  at.  He 
was  soon  surrounded,  and  he  sat  there  chirping  and  chatting,  and 
turning  his  head  about  like  a  pet  bird.  His  manner  was  delightfully 
frank,  genial,  and  winning.  He  was  full  of  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and 
looked  like  a  well-to-do  little  gentleman  who  had  no  other  occupa- 
tion except  amusing  himself.  His  head  was  nearly  bald,  and  there 
was  just  a  fringe  of  sh'ghtly-grizzled  hair  round  the  back  and  the  tem- 
ples. EUs  nose  was  retrouss^  (cocked) .  His  complexion  resembled  the 
colour  of  a  certain  apple,  with  which  as  a  schoolboy  I  was  over- 
familiar,  called  a  russet  brown,  with  a  good  tinge  of  healthy  red  in  it. 
A  soupgon  of  the  same  colour  was  visible  on  the  end  of  the  little 
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man*s  nose ;  but  his  head,  which  he  carried  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, was  very  good,  and  his  eye  was  large,  liquid,  lustrous,  and  full 
of  intelligence. 

£e  had  a  large  double  gold  eye-glass,  which  he  carried  suspended 
round  his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon,  and  made  frequent  use  of.  I  can- 
not remember  how  he  was  dressed ;  but  when  I  met  him,  as  I  did, 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  his  attire  was  peculiar.  He  wore 
a  long  olive-green  surtout  coat,  a  blue  neckcloth,  and  a  white 
hat  set  very  much  back  upon  his  head.  In  society  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  at  him;  for  he  was  generally  the  centre  of  a  perfect 
galaxy  of  petticoats.  All  the  prettiest  women  seemed  to  fondle  and 
caress  him,  and  treat  him  much  as  they  would  a  large  wax  doll;  but 
when  he  sang,  as  he  did  on  that  particular  evening,  two  of  his  famous 
melodies,  the  *  Last  Rose  of  Summer'  and  *  Oft  in  the  stilly  Night,' 
there  was  a  vibration,  a  flutter,  and  a  tendency  to  hysterical  emo- 
tion instantly  perceptible,  such  as  I  have  never  observed  in  any  other 
audience  except  that  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  chapel  at  Brighton.  I 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  either  the  singing  or  its  electrical  effect ; 
but  I  could  perfectly  well  understand  the  meaning  of  a  story  which 
I  remember  reading  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  of  how 
a  certain  lady  of  quality,  hearing  the  little  man  warbling  one  of  his 
love  ditties,  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm  and  said :  *  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Moore,  stop,  stop !  this  is  not  for  the  good  of  my  soul  !'  Earl 
Russell,  in  his  Memoirs,  says  Moore  was  the  most  brilliant  man  he 
ever  met.  I  suppose  he  was  right ;  but  this  brilliancy  was  concealed 
by  a  manner  which,  if  you  did  not  know  who  he  was,  would  have  led 
to  an  entirely  different  conclusion.  He  was  flippant,  restless,  and 
seemed  never  at  ease  except  when  he  was  the  centre  of  observation. 
Looking  at  him,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  individual  who  had  inspired  Byron  with  the 
famous  lines : 

*  My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee.* 

Yet  there  he  was  hopping  about,  whispering  pretty  nothings  into  the 
willing  ears  of  Hibernian  beauties,  and  comporting  himself  much  like 
a  boy  let  loose  from  school.  I  could  no  longer  wonder  at  the  Prince 
Regent's  proposal,  at  one  of  the  Carlton-House  banquets,  to  put  him 
into  a  punch-bowl,  which  secured  the  poet's  lasting  resentment;  but  I 
did  wonder  how  he  contrived  to  inspire  so  many  great  men  with  such 
an  affectionate  interest  and  regard.  He  was  in  prodigious  request  at 
that  time,  I  remember,  in  Dublin.  The  Marchioness  of  Normanby 
used  to  send  her  carriage  to  fetch  him  out  for  airings  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  and  he  was  continually  receiving  invitations  to  dine  with  the 
Lord-Lieutenanty  or  Lord  Morpeth,  then  the  Secretary.    A  covered 
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car,  which  is  a  species  of  conyeyance  peculiar  to  Dablin,  used  to 
fetch  him  to  these  entertainments,  about  which  he  was  constantly 
making  mistakes ;  for  instance,  going  to  dine  with  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary when  he  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
forgetting  the  date  of  the  invitation,  dropping  in  on  a  day  when  he 
was  not  expected,  and  making  all  sorts  of  strange  blunders.  Li  all 
the  relations  of  private  life  Mr.  Moore's  conduct  was  unexceptionable; 
a  better  husband,  a  kinder  father  never  existed ;  and  he  allowed  his 
only  sister,  at  whose  house  I  made  his  acquaintance,  out  of  his  own  ' 
slender  income,  sufficient  for  her  comfortable  support.  But  in  his 
children  he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  His  eldest  son — for  whom, 
by  dint  of  great  sacrifices,  he  purchased  a  company  in  the  English 
army — lost  his  commission  through  extravagance,  and  died  at  Algeria 
in  the  French  service.  The  second  lost  his  health  in  India,  and 
came  home  to  Sloperton  to  die.  His  only  daughter,  while  in  the 
act*  of  kissing  her  hand  to  him  as  he  was  going  out  to  dine  at  Lord 
Lansdowne's,  fell  over  the  balusters  and  was  killed.  Thus  perished 
all  his  hopes,  and  he  died  at  last  in  his  own  house  in  the  arms  of 
his  faithful  wife,  having  outlived  even  his  own  brilliant  intellect. 

The  visitors  to  Dubh'n  may  see  the  little  grocer's  shop  where 
Moore  was  bom ;  it  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Augier-street,  and 
is,  I  believe,  a  grocer's  shop  to  this  day.  He  will  see  also  a  statue 
of  the  poet,  which  I  cannot  think  does  him  justice,  within  the  enclo- 
sure in  front  of  Trinity  College.  He  may  read  his  voluminous  prose 
writings  and  his  many  poems ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  heard  the 
poet  sing  them  can  form  the  remotest  conception  of  the  charm  of 
those  wonderful  melodies,  which,  as  long  as  music  married  to  im- 
mortal verse  has  power  over  the  mind,  must  continue  to  enchant  and 
delight  the  world.  They  have  been  translated  into  every  living  lan- 
guage.   Scrope  Davies,  Byron's  friend,  wrote  thus  about  them  : 

*  They  say,  dear  Moore,  your  songs  are  sung — 

Can  this  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ? 
At  midnight,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan.* 

The  writer  of  this  paper  in  his  early  life  thought  those  songs  per- 
fectly matchless.  Age  and  a  tolerably  wide  experience  have  not 
altered  that  opinion.  He  asked  the  poet  to  write  him  one  in  his 
own  hand.  Mr.  Moore  asked  which  of  them  he  would  prefer,  and  on 
being  told  the  'Minstrel  Boy,'  wrote  it  immediately  on  a  sheet  of 
letter-paper,  saying  at  the  time :  '  Well,  I  think  it  is  about  the  best 
of  them.' 

Moore's  hands  were  singularly  beautiftd,  and  he  was  so  extremely 
careftd  about  their  preservation  from  any  kind  of  stain,  that  he  always 
wore  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  when  he  was  writing.  In  the  throes  of 
composition  it  was  his  habit  to  nibble  at  the  ends  of  these  until  the 
tip  of  each  finger  was  bitten  quite  through.     These  trophies  were 
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preserved  by  his  sister  Ellen  with  aflfectionate  solicitude,  and  became 
the  object  of  immense  competition,  among  the  numerous  circle  of  her 
lady  Mends.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  the  poet  he  was  going  into  a 
hatter's  shop — Locke's,  I  think — at  the  foot  of  St.  James's -street. 
I  followed  him  to  see  if  he  would  remember  me,  and  I  found  him  in 
the  act  of  having  his  white  hat  brushed  by  the  shopman.  He  turned 
round  as  we  went  out  at  the  door ;  pointing  westwards,  '  They  are 
all  gone,'  he  said,  *  every  friend  I  had  in  the  world;  I  am  like  a 
stranger  now  in  a  strange  land.*  Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever 
heard  him  speak,  and  as  he  uttered  them  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  had  a  dazed  appearance  at  the  time,  as  if  his  intellectual 
faculties  had  begun  to  give  way ;  which  indeed,  I  learned  afterwards, 
was  really  the  case. 

At  the  time  I  made  his  acquaintance,  the  political  fortunes  of 
O'ConneU  were  on  the  decline,  and  that  formidable  agitation  which 
for  so  many  years  convulsed  Ireland  had  received  its  quietus  by  the 
State  trials  of  1846.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  hated  the  agitator  with 
all  the  bitter  animosity  of  a  cold  nature,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ; 
and  under  the  guidance  of  that  consummate  lawyer  Sir  Edward  Sug- 
den,  afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  was  his  Lord  Chancellor, 
criminal  proceedings  were  instituted,  which,  after  a  long  trial,  resulted 
in  the  conviction  of  O'ConneU — his  sentence  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  to  a  fine  of  500Z.  These  famous  State  trials,  memorable  in 
many  respects,  are  chiefly  remarkable  now  as  showing  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  They  were  conducted  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense; the  keenest  intellects  in  the  kingdom  were  engaged  on  either 
side.  The  Lish  judges  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
points  of  law  raised  in  favour  of  the  defendant  were  untenable.  The 
whole  of  the  English  judges  coincided  in  that  opinion ;  but  a  gentle- 
man named  Peacock,  who  afterwards  became  Sir  Barnes  Peacock, 
an  Indian  judge,  at  the  last  moment  hit  on  what  he  thought  a  blot, 
and  on  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  tribunal  the  House  of  Lords 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  court  below — Lord  Denman  pronouncing 
his  opinion  that  the  whole  trial  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare.  But  the  agitation,  thus  interrupted,  was  never  renewed. 
O'ConneU  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  broken  heart.  I  saw  him  on 
the  morning  he  received  his  sentence.  He  came  alone  into  the  little 
robing-room  where  I  used  to  keep  my  wig  and  gown,  donned  his 
professional  habiliments — his  silken  robes  of  Queen's  Counsel  and 
his  bar  wig.  As  he  exchanged  for  this  the  curly  nutty-brown  '  jasey* 
he  usually  wore,  I  observed  his  head  was  entirely  devoid  of  hair. 
He  was  bald  as  the  first  Caesar. 

When  the  Chief-Justice  Pennefather  pronounced  sentence — he 
had  been  the  agitator's  personal  enemy  and  professional  rival  through 
his  whole  career — I  noticed  a  bitter  smile  flit  over  the  old  man's 
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fEMse.  O'Coimell  then  retired  throngh  a  side  door,  where  Colonel 
Browne,  the  Chief  Commisdoner  of  Police,  was  waiting  to  receive 
him.  Browne,  who  is  alive  still,  told  me  that  he  had  his  own  car- 
riage drawn  close  np  to  the  outer  door,  into  which  he  handed  the 
State  prisoner,  taking  a  seat  by  his  side  and  drawing  up  the  blinds. 
Crowds  of  frieze-dad  peasants  lined  the  quays  ;  an  angry  scowl  was 
upon  every  face ;  and  an  infuriated  multitude  surged  through  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis.  The  morning  was  gloomy ;  thick  flakes 
of  snow  were  beginning  to  &11 ;  deep  execrations  filled  the  air  as  the 
popular  favourite  was  borne  slowly  away,  for  the  coachman  was  un- 
able to  move  his  horses  faster  than  at  a  foot-pace.  Observing  this 
state  of  affairs,  and  that  the  angry  mob  was  pressing  close  upon  the 
carriage.  Colonel  Browne,  who  in  his  time  had  led  more  than  one  for- 
lorn hope,  told  me  that  he  felt  the  emergency  of  the  situation.  He  took 
out  a  case  of  loaded  pistols,  cocked  and  laid  them  upon  his  knee. 
When  O'Connell  saw  this,  he  smiled.  *  A  wise  precaution,*  he  said, 
*but  useless.  If  I  were  only  to  raise  my  hand  you  would  be  in 
eternity ;'  and  these  words  which  he  uttered  were  full  of  significant 
meaning.  When  its  passions  are  roused  a  Dublin  mob  is  very 
terrible.  It  took  a  Chief-Justice  out  of  his  carriage  once,  and  tore 
him  to  pieces  on  the  spot.  One  word  from  O'Connell  on  that 
morning  would  have  caused  a  revolution.  Formidable  military  pre- 
cautions had  been  taken — the  troops  were  under  arms,  cannons 
were  so  placed  as  to  command  the  thoroughfares — but  I  do  believe 
that  if  the  signal  had  been  given,  the  whole  country  would  have 
arisen ;  and  to  annihilate  an  entire  nation  by  grape-shot  would  not 
have  been  an  easy  matter.  The  prisoner  was  conveyed  in  safety  to 
Kilmainham,  but  for  many  days  afterwards  the  prison  was  surrounded 
by  an  infuriated  throng.  There  never,  I  believe,  lived  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  a  man  who  had  the  same  extraordinary  hold 
over  the  affections  of  an  entire  nation  as  0*Connell  had  over  the 
Irish.  He  was  the  greatest  popular  leader  ever  known.  No  one 
who  reads  these  pages  can,  I  apprehend,  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  those  monster  meetings  were  which  this  man  called  together 
and  inflamed  with  his  fiery  vigorous  eloquence.  From  the  summit 
of  some  hill,  where  the  tribune  took  up  a  commanding  position,  you 
could  have  seen — thousands  deep — the  serried  and  compact  ranks  of 
vigorous  men  (the  stature  of  the  Irish  peasant  usually  averages  six 
feet),  whose  eager  upturned  faces  vibrated  with  every  emotion 
called  forth  by  the  impassioned  orator.  These  were  the  manner  of 
men  this  tribune  led.  They  believed  every  word  which  fell  from 
his  Ups,  and  they  would  have  followed  him  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  or 
to  the  gates  of  a  place  which  is  unmentionable.  And  when  I  think 
of  his  unbounded  influence,  the  formidable  organisation  he  had  cre- 
ated, with  the  priesthood  at  his  back,  and  through  them  the  entire 
populace,  and  remember  how  he  failed  in  attaining  the  object  of  his 
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ambition,  and  contrast  with  that  organisation  the  ptmy  moyement 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  wMch  is  but  a  repeal  of  the  Union  in  an- 
other form,  led  by  an  unstable  Queen's  Counsel,  then  all  I  can  say 
upon  the  subject  to  my  countrymen  is — Don't  they  wish  they  may 
get  it ! 

Notwithstanding  Qxattan's  assertion  to  the  contrary,  I  believe 
O'Gonnell's  patriotism  was  a  genuine  sentiment.  He  incurred 
much  obloquy  by  collecting  rent  in  pence  from  the  people,  which 
amounted  often  to  many  thousands  a  year ;  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  gave  up  a  large  professional  income  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  the  redress  of  what  he 
thought  their  grievances.  He  was  admittejd  on  all  hands  to  be  the 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  day.  He  could  drive,  as  he  boasted,  a  coach 
and  four  through  any  Act  of  Parliament.  No  jury  could  withstand 
his  influence  ;  he  played  upon  their  passions,  their  sympathies,  and 
their  prejudices  as  if  they  were  the  chords  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment. He  was  the  greatest  verdict-getter  at  the  Irish  Bar ;  and 
his  subtlety  in  an  argument  would  baffle  the  ingenuity  of  the 
subtlest  judicial  intellect.  This  man  had  within  his  grasp  the  very 
highest  distinctions  open  to  honourable  professional  ambition — he 
might  have  been  Lord  Chancellor  with  a  peerage — ^but  he  threw 
them  all  away  to  follow  a  chimera ;  and  the  lesson  his  career  teaches 
should  be  laid  to  heart  by  any  professional  agitator  who  tries  to 
follow  his  footsteps.  The  end  of  all  was  that  he  died  at  last  broken- 
hearted and  worn  out  in  a  foreign  country.  But  who  shall  say  he 
was  not  sincere?  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  which  passed 
through  his  hands  in  the  entire  patronage  of  Ireland,  which  the 
Government  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  died  not  worth  one  shilling, 
and  was  in  circumstances  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  I  know,  upon  very  good  authority,  that  hav- 
ing occasion  once  for  the  sum  of  5001.  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  it 
on  a  mortgage  of  his  law  library.  The  lender  afterwards  called  in 
the  money.  O'Gonnell  could  not  command  it;  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  another  lender;  and  this  mortgage  was  transferred  time 
after  time,  and  it  was  in  existence  up  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
life. 

PERCY  BOYD. 
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January    1875 
HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OP  '  LADY  AUDLEy's  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapteb  VL 

'  H^las !  Tamour  sans  lendemain  ni  yellle 
Fut-il  jamais?* 

HERMAN  is  in  his  place  just  in  time  to  see  the  curtain  rise 
on  a  scene  as  perfect  as  any  picture  which  our  realistic  and 
artistic  modem  stage  has  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  an  interior 
in  Pompeii,  elaborate,  exquisite  in  its  details  as  a  picture  by  Alma 
Tadema.  The  foreground  represents  the  triclinium,  or  dining-room, 
divided  by  marble  columns  from  the  peristyle,  where  a  silvery  spray 
flies  upward  amidst  the  gloom  of  oleander  and  olive.  Through 
the  open  roof  of  that  inner  court  shines  the  calm  summer  moon. 
Three  men,  reclining  on  their  narrow  couches  around  a  central  table 
laden  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  tapering  wine-flasks,  occupy  the 
stage,  one  young,  with  curled  locks,  crowned  with  a  rose-garland. 
Slaves  are  in  attendance ;  flute-players,  dancing-girls  fill  the  back- 
ground ;  but  as  the  scene  progresses  these  melt  away.  Leander,  a 
rich  young  patrician,  being  weary  of  life  and  its  beaten  round  of 
pleasures,  has  determined  to  make  a  sudden  end  of  a  brief  bright 
existence  with  a  draught  of  hemlock.  He  announces  his  resolution 
to  his  two  parasites,  middle-aged  profligates,  who  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  his  corruption.  He  firankly  expresses  his  contempt  for 
both  these  sycophants — one  a  drunkard,  the  other  a  miser ;  but  tells 
them  that  he  is  going  to  leave  his  wealth  to  one  of  them,  upon  a 
certain  condition.  He  has  just  purchased  a  lovely  slave  from  Cy- 
prus, and  his  fortune  shall  be  bestowed  upon  that  one  of  his  flat- 
terers whom  the  fair  captive  favours  with  her  preference. 

The  two  friends  are  by  no  means  charmed  by  the  idea  of  this 
encounter ;  but  Leander  tells  them  that,  having  no  real  friendship 
for  one  or  the  other,  he  saves  himself  the  embarrassment  of  choos- 
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ing  his  heir  by  letting  some  one  else  make  the  election.  The  friends 
at  first  refuse  the  contest,  assume  a  noble  scorn,  and  resign  all  hope 
of  Leander's  wealth  rather  than  stoop  to  sue  for  a  girl's  favour,  which 
both  feel  doubtful  of  conciliating ;  but  being  left  to  themselves,  pru- 
dence comes  to  the  rescue,  and  they  determine  to  hazard  the  trial, 
each  entertaining  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  other's  merits.  Leander 
returns,  and  hears  that  their  honourable  scruples  have  evaporated. 

And  now  the  slave  appears  in  her  white  robes,  with  the  golden 
serpents  on  her  wrists,  pale,  beautiful,  with  those  great  dark  eyes  of 
hers,  which  flash  swiftly  round  the  house  in  one  brief  survey  of  the 
audience.  She  is  a  captive,  ravished  by  a  crew  of  pirates  from  the 
bright  shore  where  she  wandered  gaily  a  little  while  ago ;  a  maiden 
of  noble  birth,  reft  from  home  and  kindred.  It  scarcely  needs  that 
she  should  tell  this  in  a  brief  impassioned  speech  to  her  new  lord, 
Myra  Brandreth's  look  and  bearing  being  so  entirely  noble.  Lean- 
der is  touched  by  her  beauty  and  sorrow,  receives  her  gently,  tenderly 
even,  assures  her  that  no  wrong  shall  be  done  her.  He  beseeches 
her,  in  order  to  decide  a  wager,  to  declare  which  of  his  two  friends 
shall  have  rendered  himself  the  most  agreeable  to  her  in  an  hoar's 
conversation. 

Then  follows  a  scene  in  which  the  two  sycophants  display  the 
graces  of  their  mind  in  delicate  flatteries  addressed  to  Helena  the 
slave  ;  but  presently,  losing  temper  in  the  keen  sense  of  rivalry  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  fall  foul  of  each  other  in  a  round  of 
abuse;  and  end  by  fisticuffs.  Helena  rushes  out  to  seek  some  one 
to  part  them,  and  Leander  appears  while  they  are  -fighting,  and 
laughs  with  cynical  delight  at  the  realisation  of  his  intention.  His 
heritage  has  made  them  foes  already.  He  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  vultures  fighting  for  his  carcass  before  his  death. 

From  this  point  Herman's  piece  diverges  from  Augier's  graceful 
comedy.  Leander,  who  professes  to  have  proved  the  hollowness  of 
life  and  the  Worthlessness  of  love,  to  be  weary  to  satiety  of  pleasure 
and  beauty,  is  touched  by  Helena's  modest  loveliness  and  noble 
mind ;  and  before  he  is  aware,  his  heart  is  taken  captive  by  his 
prisoner.  Herman  makes  the  love-scenes  more  important  than  they 
are  in  the  original ;  he  strengthens  the  character  of  Helena,  deepens 
the  sentimental  interest  to  intensity.  At  the  last,  when  the  ap- 
pointed hour  strikes,  and  the  fatal  cup  is  at  Leander's  lips,  and 
the  passionate  cry,  '  I  love  you  !'  breaks  from  the  slave,  the  audience 
is  moved  as  with  one  mind,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause 
proclaims  the  triumph  of  actress  and  author. 

Herman  has  rendered  Augier's  gracious  rhyme  into  blank  verse 
— vigorous,  fanciful,  poetical,  full  of  repartee  and  sudden  turns  of 
thought,  modern  illusions  thinly  veiled  by  their  classic  dress,  keen 
touches  of  irony  that  charm  an  enlightened  audience.  The  curtain 
falls  amidst  a  storm  of  applause.     The  pit,  always  foremost  in  the 
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appreciation  of  an  intellectual  treat,  rises  in  its  enthnsiasm  as  Fre- 
derick Selwyn,  the  Leander,  leads  Myra  Brandreth  before  the  cur- 
tain. Bouqaets  shoot,  rocket-like,  through  the  air,  whence  none  can 
discover,  but  seemingly  from  the  latticed  gallery  that  runs  round  the 
upper  circle.  After  the  actors  and  scene-painter  have  been  called, 
some  friendly  soul  remembers  the  author,  and  Mr.  Westray  is  loudly 
demanded.  Herman  goes  round  to  Lord  Earlswood*s  box,  whence 
he  honours  the  British  public  with  a  languid  and  somewhat  super- 
cilious bow. 

*  Do  you  think  it's  a  success  V  asks  his  lordship,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  rarely  trusts  himself  to  arrive  at  an  opinion  single- 
handed. 

'  They're  making  a  good  deal  of  noise,'  answers  Herman  lan- 
guidly— he  is  always  languid  with  Lord  Earlswood — '  but  that's  apt 
to  be  fallacious.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  the  pieces  that  seem  doubtful 
on  first  nights  pay  best  in  the  long-run.' 

*  Brandreth  was  magnificent,'  says  the  landlord  of  the  Frivolity. 
*  I  daresay  the  play  is  very  clever  from  a  literary  standpoint ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  taste,  I  should  have  preferred  opera  bouffe, 
or  a  modem  drama,  with  Brandreth  poisoning  herself  in  a  riding- 
habit,  and  rolling  about  the  floor.  I  saw  that  done  somewhere  last 
year,  and  it  took  immensely.  H'wever,  she  was  great  in  your  last 
scene.' 

'  Mrs.  Brandreth's  acting  was  simply  superb  throughout,'  replies 
Herman,  with  a  tone  of  respect  so  pointed  as  to  be  a  reproof.  Lord 
Earlswood  is,  however,  not  accessible  to  such  delicate  correction. 

*  Yes,'  he  drawls,  'Brandreth  is  a  first-rate  all-round  actress; 
but  I  think  this  piece  of  yours  shoots  over  the  heads  of  your  audi- 
ence. One's  obliged  to  keep  one's  mind  on  the  stretch  in  order  to 
understand  it.' 

'  That  depends  upon  the  size  of  one's  mind,'  answers  Herman 
coolly ;   *  small  minds  naturally  require  stretching.' 

'  Haw !'  exclaims  his  lordship,  with  a  laugh  like  a  single  knock, 
loud,  startling,  monosyllabic ;  '  that's  not  bad.  Shall  we  go  round 
and  see  Brandreth  ?' 

'  Certainly.  I  must  lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  my  obliga- 
tions to  her.' 

There  is  a  neat  little  green-baize  door  just  outside  Lord  Earls- 
wood's  box,  which  opens  on  to  the  prompt  side  of  the  stage.  His 
lordship  made  this  door  an  essential  feature  in  the  architect's  plan, 
and  stipulated  for  a  private  key  of  the  same,  and  the  box  adjacent 
thereto,  before  he  signed  the  lease  which  has  made  Mrs.  Brandreth 
actual  mistress  of  the  theatre.  He  uses  his  key  to-night  with  a 
sidelong  glance  of  triumph  at  Herman ;  but  although  Herman  has 
been  admitted  to  the  manageress's  dressing-room,  Lord  Earlswood 
dare  go  no  farther  than  the  greenroom. 
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It  is  a  pretty  little  room,  with  a  large  looking-glass  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling  at  one  end,  in  which  the  actors  and  actresses 
may  survey  their  toilettes  and  themselves.  A  low  chintz-covered 
divan  runs  round  the  rest  of  the  room;  lithographed  portraits  of 
French  and  English  actors  adorn  the  walls ;  a  majolica  jardiniere 
in  the  centre  is  filled  with  Mrs.  Brandreth's  bouquets — floral  tri- 
butes, which  she  has  left  there  in  disdainful  carelessness. 

A  door  opens  from  the  greenroom  to  the  manageress's  dressing- 
room,  and  the  greenroom  is  within  a  step  or  two  of  the  prompt 
entrance.  The  rest  of  the  performers  are  accommodated  in  upper 
<;hambers,  on  a  level  with  the  gallery,  and  agreeably  warmed  by  the 
heated  air  ascending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

'  Never  mind ;  perhaps  when  we  go  to  heaven  we  shall  all  be 
manageresses,  and  have  ivory  toilette-tables,'  says  Minnie  Walters, 
ihe  little  burlesque  actress,  as  she  stands  before  her  two-and-sixpenny 
looking-glass,  dabbing  a  final  coat  of  prepared  chalk  upon  her  pert 
little  nose,  while  old  Mrs.  Humpsby  the  dresser  grins  approvingly. 

Mrs.  Brandreth  is  dressing ;  so  the  two  gentlemen  wait,  and  stare 
at  the  people  dressed  for  the  burlesque,  who  run  in  to  scrutinise  their 
new  costumes  in  the  big  mirror — girl  cavaliers  in  satin  trunks  and 
satin  boots,  low  comedians  with  false  noses  of  cotton-wool,  mytho- 
logical, fairylandish,  and  so  on. 

'  What  a  lot  of  people  !*  cries  Lord  Earlswood ;  '  I'm  afraid  it's 
-an  expensive  company.' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were,'  answers  Herman  dryly. 

It  seems  to  him  that  this  theatre  is  the  most  costly  toy  that  ever 
a  man  made  for  himself.  It  has  cost  Myra  Brandreth  her  reputation 
already,  and  has  associated  her  name  with  Lord  Earlswood's  to  the 
end  of  time,  or  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  time  we  live  in,  which  is 
pretty  much  the  same  thing.  When  a  man  has  been  dead  as  long 
as  Homer,  it  must  be  of  small  consequence  what  the  world  thinks 
of  him. 

The  two  gentlemen  wait  for  a  time  that  seems  long  to  both ;  but 
at  last  the  door  opens,  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  appears  in  a  dark-green 
cloth  dress,  made  as  neatly  and  as  plainly  as  a  riding-habit,  and  with 
a  sealskin  jacket  hanging  across  her  arm.  A  small  sealskin  hat 
crowns  her  dark  hair;  not  a  feather,  not  an  ornament  is  visible. 
She  wears  a  linen  collar,  linen  cuffs,  gloves  the  colour  of  her  dress. 
Mrs.  Brandreth  has  too  much  taste  to  trail  elaborately-trimmed  silks 
or  velvets  about  the  side-scenes  of  a  theatre. 

*  That's  a  capital  cross-country  get-up,  Mrs.  Brandreth,'  says 
Lord  Earlswood  approvingly.  *  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  performance.    It  must  have  surprised  your  greatest  admirers.' 

'  Thanks.  I'm  glad  you  were  pleased,'  with  the  briefest  glance 
and  smile;  and  then,  turning  to  Herman,  she  asks  earnestly,  '  Were 
you  satisfied  ?' 
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'  You  have  made  my  piece/  he  answers  warmly. 

'  I  never  acted  in  a  pLety  of  yours  before — think  of  that  !* 

'  And  I  never  had  a  character  of  mine  so  interpreted.  You 
breathed  a  soul  into  my  mould  of  clay.' 

She  gives  him  a  look  which  glorifies  her  pale  face — very  pale 
after  the  excitement  of  the  evening — a  look  which  arouses  as  much 
jealousy  in  Lord  Earlswood  as  that  gentleman's  limited  capacity  for 
passion  or  suffering  will  allow.  He  is  of  a  somewhat  lukewarm 
temperament  by  nature,  cooled  down  almost  to  freezing-point  by 
education.  But  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  rather  nice  thing  for  Myra 
Brandreth  to  be  something  more  to  him  than  a  popular  actress,  and 
he  pursues  her  with  as  much  energy  as  he  is  capable  of  infusing 
into  any  action  of  his  life.  This  building  a  theatre  for  her  has  been 
the  gratification  of  his  last  fancy,  and  has  served  to  occupy  that 
scantily-furnished  chamber  which  he  calls  his  mind.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  getting  rid  of 
it.  He  has  built  yachts  and  kept  racehorses — and  the  only  novel 
amusement  left  for  him  has  been  to  build  a  theatre. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  the  play  and  the  house,  the 
effect  of  the  decorations  with  a  full  auditorium,  and  Mr.  Pipp  the 
architect  is  praised  for  his  perforated  Moorish  dome. 

'  Makes  the  theatre  look  rather  like  a  parrot-cage,'  says  I^ord 
Earlswood,  who  imitates  Horace  in  his  incapacity  for  admiration, 
*  but  it's  rather  a  nice  idea,  I  daresay.  Jokes — fellow  who  wrote 
about  the  house  in  the  Builder — said  it  was  good,  and  a  builder- 
fellow  ought  to  understand  that  kind  of  thing.' 

*  We  shall  call  a  rehearsal  for  twelve  o'clock  on  Monday,'  Mrs. 
Brandreth  says,  turning  to  Herman.  '  If  there  is  any  alteration  you 
would  like — ' 

*  There  is  none.  Your  acting  was  simply  perfect,  and  the  other 
characters  were  very  good.  I  think  we  might  apply  the  pruning- 
knife  judiciously  to  some  of  the  dialogue — when  you  are  off  the 
stage.' 

'  You  will  come  on  Monday,  then  ?' 
'  Certainly.' 

*  Good-night,  Lord  Earlswood,'  says  his  lordship's  tenant,  with 
a  certain  careless  graciousness  not  altogether  flattering  to  Algernon, 
Baron  Earlswood. 

*  Going  away  so  soon  ?'  he  exclaims. 

*  It  is  nearly  eleven,  and  I  am  rather  tired.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Westray.' 

She  shakes  hands  with  both  gentlemen  languidly,  and  both 
accompany  her  to  her  carriage,  which  is  waiting  at  the  stage-door. 
It  is  the  neatest  and  quietest  of  broughams,  the  coachman  middle- 
aged,  puritanical  in  the  simplicity  of  his  dark-blue  overcoat. 

*  If  you  could  call  on  me  to-morrow,'  says  Mrs.  Brandreth,  as 
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an  afterthought,  *  we  might  go  through  the  piece  together,  and  make 
what  alterations  you  like  in  the  dialogue.  It  would  saye  time  at 
Monday's  rehearsal.' 

*  No  douht ;  but  I  regret  to  say  Sunday  is  a  busy  day  with  me 
just  now.     I  shall  be  occupied  all  to-morrow.' 

'  What  would  your  dear  father  have  said  if  he  had  heard  of  your 
working  on  a  Sunday  ?'  remarks  Mrs.  Brandreth  reproachfully. 

*  Unhappily  the  world  I  belong  to  just  now  is  very  different 
from  my  father's  world.' 

'  Just  now !  That*  sounds  as  if  you  had  some  notion  of  with- 
drawing from  your  present  life  and  its  surroundings.' 

'  I  confess  to  a  vague  hope  of  being  some  day  something  better 
than  an  ej^hemeral  scribbler,  with  a  demoniacal  printer's  boy  always 
haunting  me  as  affectionately  as  the  Bottle-imp.     Good-night.' 

*  Good-night.' 

And  60  they  part,  and  Myra  Brandreth  sinks  wearily  into  a 
comer  of  the  snug  little  brougham,  and  thinks  that,  notwithstanding 
her  dainty  bonbon-box  of  a  theatre,  with  a  landlord  ready  to  be  ridi- 
culously lenient  as  a  creditor,  despite  her  triumph  of  to-night,  it  is 
a  hard  world  somehow. 

There  is  one  man  whose  good  word  she  values — whose  praise 
brings  maidenly  blushes  to  her  matron  cheek ;  for  whose  honest  un- 
alterable love  she  would  barter  all  she  has  ever  won  of  prosperity  or 
renown— all  praises  that  have  ever  been  given  her  by  all  the  world 
beside — and  she  thinks  drearily  to-night  that  of  all  hopeless  dreams 
that  ever  woman  dreamed,  her  dream  of  winning  his  heart  is  the 
vainest. 

'It  was  mine  once,'  she  tells  herself;  'that's  what  makes  it 
so  hard  to  know  it  can  never  be  mine  again.  Mine  to  hold  or  throw 
away  when  he  was  younger  and  better  than  he  is  now,  but  obscure 
and  unpraised ;  lost  to  me  now  that  all  the  world  praises  him — now, 
when  I  could  be  so  proud  of  him,  work  for  him  so  honestly,  cleave 
to  him  so  faithfully  through  every  change  of  fortune,  love  him  best 
of  all  when  the  world  grew  weary  of  him,  and  fame  went  out  like 
the  flame  of  a  candle.' 

As  in  a  picture  she  sees  one  bright  moment  of  her  past:  a  green 
lane  in  summer  time ;  the  sultry  breathless  heat  of  late  summer ;  a 
steep  grassy  bank  on  which  the  hart's-tougue  ^ows  tall ;  and  two 
figures,  her  own  and  Herman's,  standing  with  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  her  eyes  looking  up  at  him  proudly, 
fondly  as  a  girFs  eyes  turn  to  her  first  lover ;  but  that  picture  is 
nearly  ten  years  old,  and  Myra  Brandreth's  thoughts  and  feelings 
have  gone  through  many  a  change  within  the  compass  of  those 
years. 

'How  bitterly  true  French  proverbs  are!'  she  thinks.  *0h 
revient  toujoura — And  I  am  as  weak  as  the  rest,  and  lament  the 
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treasure  I  cast  away,  and  have  changed  my  standard  .of  value,  and 
that  which  I  counted  gold  now  loathe  as  basest  dross/ 


Chapter  VII. 

'  And  now  the  time  is  winterly, 
The  first  love  fades  too  :  none  will  see, 
When  April  warms  the  world  anew, 
The  place  wherein  love  grew.* 

Ten  years  ago — earth  younger  and  fresher  by  ten  years;  so 
much  the  more  of  blossoming  wilderness  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
where  the  emigiant  and  the  squatter  has  yet  to  set  the  print  of  his 
civilising  sole ;  so  many  the  more  fair  and  pleasant  places  in  fail* 
and  pleasant  England  which  the  speculative  builder,  with  his  dust 
and  his  bricks  and  his  lime  and  mortar,  has  yet  to  disfigure.  The 
world  brighter  and  younger  by  a  decade.  Great  men  still  living 
who  now  are  dust ;  dear  names  still  sounding  in  the  current  talk  of 
life  which  are  now  written  in  epitaphs  and  remembered  as  house- 
hold words ;  and  Myra  Clitheroe  is  a  tall  slip  of  a  girl,  just  over  her 
seventeenth  birthday — birthday  at  which  there  has  been  an  innocent 
little  tea-drinking  in  Colonel  Clitheroe's  cottage,  whereto  the  young 
people  from  the  Bectory  have  been  bidden. 

Colonel  Clitheroe  is  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  who,  in  the 
decline  of  their  days,  are  apt  to  seek  the  repose  of  remote  and  i^an- 
quil  villages,  where  the  requirements  of  life  are  narrowed  by  the 
simple  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  where  beef  and  mutton,  and  milk 
and  butter,  and  eggs  and  poultry  are  cheap,  and  house-rent  low,  and 
air  purest  ether,  and  sky  untainted  by  the  smoke  of  factory  chim- 
neys, and  the  village  a  quaint  little  cluster  of  low-roofed  cottages 
embowered  in  greenery,  and  pigs,  pigeons,  and  fowls  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  High-street,  and  the  post-office  and  general-shop  an 
institution  to  be  wondered  at,  so  comprehensive  and  universal  are 
its  contents. 

The  Colonel  is  a  man  who  has  seen  much  of  life.  He  has  fought 
for  Don  Carlos,  and  derives  his  military  title  from  his  service  in 
Spain.  He  has  lived  in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London;  has  spent 
some  portion  of  his  days  in  South  America,  and  is  not  unremem- 
bered  in  Mexico.  But  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age  he  has  had  enough 
of  a  nomad  existence.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  his  wanderings 
and  relate  his  adventures  while  he  reposes  at  ease  by  his  well- 
warmed  hearth;  pleasanter  still  to  have  a  graceful  quick-witted 
'  daughter  always  at  hand  to  minister  to  his  numerous  little  wants, 
plan  his  dinners,  nay,  even  fry  an  omelette,  or  make  a  dish  of  mac- 
aroni with  parmesan,  on  occasions ;  a  bright  clever  girl,  who  makes 
a  sovereign  go  as  far  as  two  dispensed  by  a  duller  housekeeper.  His 
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cottage  at  Colebaven  is  the  pink  of  prettiness,  very  small,  but  seem- 
ing so  much  the  snngger  for  its  smallness,  daintily  furnished  with 
the  relics  of  larger  and  more  splendid  abodes,  picked  up  as  occasion 
serves  at  sales,  but  always  appropriate,  and  each  object  suiting  its 
particular  comer  as  perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  order  for 
that  very  spot.  This  general  fitness  of  things  may  in  some  measure 
be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  Colonel  and  Miss  Clitheroe  have  de- 
voted as  much  forethought  to,  and  taken  as  much  pains  about,  the 
purchase  of  a  second-hand  what-not^  work-table,  or  easy-chair,  as 
people  of  larger  means  bestow  upon  the  acquirement  of  a  landed 
estate.  The  little  old-fashioned  cottage,  with  its  thatched  roof  and 
pigeon-hole  windows,  is  full  of  odd  comers  and  unexpected  angles, 
and  in  every  comer  there  is  something  bright  and  pretty  to  strike 
the  stranger's  eye.  A  triangular  satinwood  cabinet,  with  trays  of 
Indian  shells ;  a  quaint  little  bookcase  with  a  few  chosen  volumes ; 
an  old  German  oak  commode  surmounted  by  a  blue  delft  jar.  Myra 
is  one  of  those  active  spirits  who  rise  with  the  larks,  and  she  gives 
her  mornings  to  household  duties,  and  flits  about,  light  of  foot,  with 
gloved  hands  and  broad  linen  apron,  duster,  and  dusting  bmsh ; 
while  Sarah,  the  maid-of-all-work,  is  broiling  the  Coloners  rasher 
and  frying  chopped  potatoes  for  a  simple  Devonshire  breakfast. 

Colonel  Clitheroe,  though  a  soldier  of  fortune,  has  been  ever  an 
honest  n^an.  It  is  his  boast  that  he  has  lived  among  spendthrifts 
and  social  Bohemians,  and  yet  paid  his  wayi  that  no  tailor  remem- 
bers him  with  a  pang;  that  no  time-yellowed  page  in  a  fashionable 
bootmaker's  ledger  records  his  dishonour. 

In  his  Devonian  retirement  he  amuses  himself  with  literature, 
contributes,  in  his  small  way,  to  the  magazines,  and  widens  his 
narrow  income  somewhat  by  this  means.  But  the  pride  which  he 
takes  in  these  literary  achievements  is  worth  far  more  to  him  than 
the  remuneration.  At  Colebaven  he  is  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  day.  A  Colebaven  person  suddenly  launched  into 
London  society  would  be  infinitely  surprised  to  find  the  name  of 
Clitheroe  unhonoured  and  unknown.  At  Colebaven  Colonel  Clitheroe 
occupies  the  same  platform  as  Sidney  Smith  and  Theodore  Hook 
once  adomed  in  the  wider  world  of  cities.  People  exhibit  him 
at  their  dinners  as  a  flourishing  specimen  of  the  literary  lion ;  his 
dictum  upon  literature,  and  even  upon  art  as  a  kind  of  half-sister 
to  literature,  is  accepted  as  law;  his  latest  intelligence  of  the  world 
of  letters  heard  with  avidity.  In  fact,  trading  upon  the  smallest 
of  capitals,  Colonel  Clitheroe  finds  himself  a  great  man  at  Cole- 
haven,  and  discovers  that  life- in  this  remote  village,  with  its  outlying 
country  houses,  more  or  less  hospitably  inclined,  is  better  than  life 
in  Paris  or  London. 

His  only  daughter  Myra  is  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  with  her 
surroundings  at  Colebaven.     She  has  lived  there  nearly  ton  years. 
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has  grown  from  childhood  to  womanhood  in  that  narrow  little  world, 
and  she  has  dim  recollections  of  London  and  Paris,  which  are  like  a 
dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  She  was  taken  to  a  theatre  once — 
a  century  ago  it  seems  to  her — and  she  can  to  this  day  recall  the 
glitter  and  glory  of  the  scene,  the  music,  the  lamplight,  the  people 
— ^more  people  massed  in  one  shining  circle  than  have  been  in 
Golehaven  since  the  creation,  she  imagines.  She  looks  back  re- 
gretfully to  her  city  life  as  if  it  were  all  represented  by  that  one 
night  at  the  theatre,  and  she  asks  her  father  wonderingly  how  he 
can  exist  in  this  dull  old  village  after  his  experience  of  brighter 
worlds. 

*  My  love,  if  I  could  transfer  this  little  box  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances to  the  best  part  of  Kensington,  live  as  cheaply  there  as  I 
do  here,  and  be  as  big  a  man  there  as  I  am  here,  I  would  transfer 
myself  to  Kensington  to-morrow ;  but  as  London  or  Paris  for  you 
and  me  would  mean  a  shabby  lodging  in  a  third-rate  neighbourhood, 
butcher's  meat  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  no*  cream  or  fresh  eggs,  and 
no  county  families  to  ask  us  to  dinner — ' 

'  Us,'  echoes  Myra  fretfully.     '  Who  asks  me  V 

*  My  love,  you  are  not  yet  of  an  age  to  be  invited  to  diimer- 
parties.  All  that  will  come  in  due  course.  With  your  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments how  can  you  fail  to  be  invited  out  and  made  much  of?' 

Myra  sighs  and  smiles,  and  kisses  that  dear  foolish  papa,  who 
has  such  a  pleasant  way  of  saying  things.  She  knows  that,  with 
even  less  opportunities,  she  is  more  accomplished  than  most  of  the 
girls  of  her  acquaintance ;  sings  better,  plays  more  brilliantly,  has 
a  more  general  capacity  for  learning  new  things,  a  greater  deftness 
of  finger,  a  surer  eye  at  archery,  a  more  exact  aim  at  croquet, 
superior  taste  in  the  trimming  of  a  dress,  the  adjustment  of  a  ribbon, 
more  skill  in  the  art  of  making  much  out  of  little.  There  are  the 
rectory  girls,  for  instance,  Georgina  and  Caroline,  Herman's  sisters, 
how  dowdily  they  contrive  to  dress ;  how  dull  and  dark  and  heavy 
the  rectory  drawing-room  looks  under  their  industrious  hands  ;  how 
monotonous  their  garden,  with  the  same  flowers  blooming  in  it  year 
after  year !  True  that  Georgie  and  Carrie  visit  a  great  deal  among 
the  poor,  and  work  their  fingers  almost  to  the  bone  at  Dorcas  meet- 
ings, while  Myra  does  neither ;  her  papa  insisting  upon  having  her 
always  about  him,  as  she  explains  to  her  rectory  friends  plaintively. 
But  in  honest  truth  Myra  would  rather  fry  an  omelette,  or  make  a 
cup  of  chocolate,  or  grate  parmesan  for  a  dish  of  macaroni,  than  sit 
by  sick-beds  in  stufiy  cottages  reading  the  Bible,  or  sew  coarse 
common  garments  with  her  delicate  little  fingers. 

.  Her  &ther  is  foolishly  fond,  perilously  indulgent ;  praises  his  girl's 
pretty  looks,  her  sweet  voice,  graceful  winning  ways,  her  cleverness 
and  general  good  management.  She  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  praise ; 
rises  every  morning  to  be  admired,  lies  down  at  night  pleased  with 
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her  own  beauty  and  sweetness.  The  one  servant  is  a  fiaithfdl  soul, 
who  has  lived  virith  Colonel  Clitheroe  ever  since  he  came  to  Cole- 
haven,  and  she  simply  worships  Myra,  wondering  at  her,  as  at  some 
beauteous  hothouse  flower  which  has  expanded  and  blossomed  under 
her  eyes. 

The  people  at  the  Rectory,  the  Coloners  nearest  and  kindest 
neighbours,  are  almost  as  fond  of  Myra  as  if  she  were  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Many  a  summer  afternoon  she  spends  in  the  big 
old-fashioned  garden  with  its  unvarying  round  of  old-fashioned 
flowers :  flags  and  columbines,  and  larkspurs  and  lupins,  polyanthuses^ 
tiger-lilies,  stocks,  and  sweet  Williams ;  many  a  winter's  night  in 
the  cheerful  drawing-room,  or  playing  bagatelle  or  acting  charades  in 
the  large  comfortable  low-ceiled  chamber  which  is  still  called  the 
children's  parlour. 

Myra  has  introduced  charades  into  the  rectory  household.  This 
slip  of  a  girl,  who  can  remember  but  one  night  at  a  theatre,  has  a  verit- 
able passion  for  dramatic  art.  Before  she  entered  her  teens  she  had 
learned  every  word  of  Juliet  and  Queen  Katherine,  Constance,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Cordelia,  and  Beatrice,  and  she  has  spouted  the  passion- 
ate speeches  to  her  father  in  the  winter  gloaming,  while  the  Colonel 
smoked  the  pipe  of  placid  idleness  by  his  cheery  Are,  and  taught  by 
that  loving  father  the  girl  has  grown  into  a  superb  elocutionist.  No 
shrill  guiish  treble,  but  the  rich  round  tones  of  a  cultivated  organ 
swell  from  that  column-like  throat  of  hers.  The  Colonel  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  stage,  and  knows  that  Shakespearean 
round  by  heart,  almost  as  well  as  his  daughter.  He  is  at  his  best 
as  a  dramatic  critic.  He  teaches  Myra  how  the  O'Neil  used  to  pause 
here,  or  linger  fondly  on  a  word  there,  or  rise  at  such  a  point  to 
indignant  passion.  He  remembers  Sarah  Siddons's  awful  whisper  as 
that  noble  form  brooded  over  the  pit,  appalling  in  its  majestic  beauty, 
while  those  dark  intense  eyes  of  hers  seemed  to  pierce  the  gloom  of 
the  theatre,  seeking  the  spirits  of  evil  her  feaiful  words  invoked.  He 
recalls  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  her  gushing  joy-inspiring  laugh,  her  free 
grace,  her  genial  self-abandonment ;  and  Myra  hangs  on  his  words 
with  unvarying  delight,  and  asks  him  again  and  again  to  describe  that 
wondrous  art  which  seems  to  have  faded  into  a  tradition. 

Myra,  being  now  seventeen,  exhibits  her  dramatic  powers  in  the 
children's  parlour  at  the  Rectory  before  select  audiences  of  from  four 
to  six.  The  Rector,  like  all  good  Conservatives,  is  an  idolat^  of 
Shakespeare. 

*  If  I  were  shut  up  in  prison  as  long  as  John  Bunyan,  I  would 
ask  for  but  two  books,'  he  says ;  *  my  Bible  and  my  Shakespeare.' 

*  What,  George,  not  your  fine  edition  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  fifteen 
volumes  ?'  cries  his  wife,  knowing  how  many  a  small  deprivation  the 
Rector  has  endured  in  order  to  purchase  that  handsome  calf-bound 
copy  of  his  favourite  divine. 
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*  If  I  had  to  put  Shakespeare  and  Taylor  in  the  scale,  my  love, 
honest  Jeremy  would  kick  the  heam,  great  and  eloquent  as  he  is. 
And  111  wager  that  I  should  find  as  good  and  true  a  system  of  morals 
pithily  expressed  in  my  Shakespeare  as  that  laid  down  far  more 
ornately  and  somewhat  verbosely  by  my  amiable  Jeremy.  Odd,  by 
the  bye,  that  the  great  divine,  while  constantly  sustaining  his  asser* 
tions  with  quotations  from  the  Greeks  and  fiomans,  hardly  ever 
quotes  the  English  playwright — a  sure  proof,  one  would  say,  that 
Shakespeare  was  little  read,  even  by  the  erudite,  in  Taylor's 
time.' 

The  Bector  therefore,  being  a  stanch  Shakespearean,  is  delighted 
with  Myra's  elocutionary  displays,  so  soon  as  the  girl  can  be  per- 
suaded to  recite  in  his  hearing.  Her  rendering  of  Constance's 
speeches  he  pronounces  magnificent,  her  sleeping  scene  from  Mac- 
beth marvellous. 

Indeed,  as  she  stood  up  before  them  all  in  the  children's  parlour, 
open-eyed  yet  seeing  not,  pale  with  deepest  feeling,  her  low  rich 
voice  hushed  to  a  solemn  whisper,  he  must  have  been  a  captious 
critic  who  denied  her  power,  or  doubted  that  there  was  here  the 
highest  capacity  for  dramatic  greatness. 

As  for  Herman — impulsive,  thoughtless,  and  but  just  turned 
twenty — he  absolutely  bows  down  and  worships  her. 

*  I  only  wish  you  knew  Greek,'  he  cries  ecstatically,  after  one  of 
her  performances — the  charades  have  been  put  aside  by  this  time  as 
childish  and  trivial,  and  they  get  up  little  scenes  from  Shakespeare 
instead  of  those  extemporised  performances — *  I'd  teach  you  Cly  tem- 
nestra — in  iEschylus,  you  know.  That  full  round  voice  of  yours 
would  be  magnificent  in  Greek  verse.' 

And  thereon  the  youthful  Oxonian  rolls  out  the  description  of 
the  beacon  fires  that  greeted  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  opening  his 
mouth  very  wide. 

*  What  a  lot  of  "koi"  and  *'oi"  there  is  in  it!'  cries  Myra, 
laughing.     *  What  a  pity  ^schylus  didn*t  write  in  English  !' 

Myra,  just  at  this  time,  though  three  years  younger  than  Her- 
man, has  an  air  of  being  his  senior  by  ever  so  much.  She  has  been 
a  woman  ever  since  she  was  twelve;  has  been  purse-bearer  and 
general  manager  in  the  dainty  cottage ;  has  been  allowed  to  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  her  father's  affairs,  which,  in  their  small  way, 
are  somewhat  intricate.  She  is  a  woman  in  the  full  consciousness 
of  her  beauty  and  her  powera,  and  she  is  a  woman  in  ambitious 
longing  for  renown. 

How  many  a  time,  sitting  on  the  hearthrug  at  her  father's  slip- 
pered feet  in  the  friendly  gloaming — that  gentle  half-light  in  which 
people  let  slip  their  innermost  thoughts  and  desires  more  freely  than 
in  the  glare  of  day  or  gas — she  has  exclaimed,  '  Papa,  I  mean  to  be 
famous  !' 
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'  My  love,  you  have  talents  and  good  looks  to  make  you  distin- 
guished anywhere ;  but — ' 

*  Don't  say  **but/*  papa;  there  must  be  no  buts.  Do  you  re- 
member that  awful  epitaph,  ''Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ 
in  water"  ?  If  I  thought  that  line  would  describe  me  when  I  am 
dead,  I  don't  believe  I  could  bear  the  burden  of  living.  I  don't 
Tong  for  money,  as  some  people  do.  I  haven't  the  faintest  desire 
for  horses  and  carriages,  or  a  big  house,  or  a  regiment  of  servants, 
or  even  handsome  dress,  or  rank,  or  station ;  but  I  want  to  be 
famous.' 

'  My  pet,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you'll  make  a  brilliant  mar- 
riage by  and  by,  when  you  are  old  enough  to  visit  among  the  county 
people' — Myra  being,  at  the  time  of  this  converaation,  about  fifteen 
and  a  half. 

*  "What,  and  owe  everything  to  my  husband,  like  Lady  Teazle  !' 
cries  the  girl,  pushing  back  a  cloud  of  loose  chestnut  hair  from  her 
small  decided  face.  '  No,  papa,  I  mean  never  to  marry ;  I  mean 
to  be  famoas.  Papa' — coaxingly — '  would  you  very  much  object  to 
my  going  on  the  stage,  like  Mrs.  Siddons  ?* 

'  Myra !'  exclaims  the  outraged  father,  '  do  you  happen  to  re- 
member my  family  ?' 

The  Colonel  is  an  offshoot  of  some  noble  family  tree.  He  be- 
longs to  a  clan  whose  chieftain  is  a  certain  Lord  Perranzabuloe — a 
fetish  to  whom  all  the  clan  bow  themselves  down  with  slavish  wor- 
ship, though  he  has  never  been  known  to  confer  the  smallest  benefit 
upon  any  one  of  them,  being  a  little  old  man  who  lives  obscurely 
and  unsocially  in  a  suburban  villa,  like  an  irreligious  recluse,  drinks 
himself  to  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  and  suffers  the  dominion 
of  an  Italian  opera-dancer.  Yet  the  clan  refer  to  him  none  the  less 
proudly,  and  rarely  utter  half  a  dozen  sentences  at  any  social  gather- 
ing without  some  happy  allusion  to  'my  cousin  Lord  Perranzabuloe.' 

To  Myra's  mortal  eye,  her  father's  family  has  been  as  invisible 
as  Mrs.  Micawber's  relations ;  but  to  her  mind's  eye  they  have  fre- 
quently presented  themselves,  the  Colonel  reverting  to  them  in  all 
discussions  as  awfiil  powers  to  be  praised  and  propitiated,  like  the 
Greek  Eumenides,  and,  like  them,  beings  of  malignant  tendencies. 

*  What  would  my  family  say  if  a  daughter  of  mine  were  to  be- 
come an  actress  ?'  ejaculates  Colonel  Clitheroe.  '  Conceive  the  feel- 
ings of  Lord  Perranzabuloe  !* 

'But,  papa,  as  you  say  he's  generally  tipsy,  his  feelings  must 
be  a  little  blunted  by  this  time,'  remarks  Myra.  '  And  as  for  our 
relations,  I  daresay,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  very  grand,  and  it's 
rather  nice  to  see  their  names  in  the  papers  occasionally ;  but  as 
they  have  never  condescended  to  seem  aware  of  my  existence,  I  can- 
not understand  why  they  need  feel  injured  by  my  going  on  the  stage. 
Besides,  I  could  change  my  name.' 
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*  Change  it  as  you  might,  the  fact  would  leak  out ;  the  world 
would  discover  that  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  was  on  the  stage.* 

A  year  and  a  half  later  Myra  is  seventeen,  and  the  same  subject 
is  again  discussed  as  father  and  daughter  sit  by  their  homely  hearth, 
the  ruddy  firelight  shining  on  the  girl's  eager  face,  and  sparjding  in 
her  dark  hazel  eyes« 

*  Papa,  was  Mrs.  Siddons  a  very  wicked  woman  ?' 

'  My  dear,  what  can  stiggest  such  a  question  ?  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  the  pink  of  propriety.  She  was  received  at  the  royal  table  at 
Frogmore — sat  down^to  dinner  with  the  King  and  Queen.' 

'  And  Miss  0*Neil,  was  she  wicked  ?' 

'  Miss  O'Neil  was  as  much  distinguished  for  her  virtue  as  her 
genius.  She  married  into  the  baronetage.  You  may  see  her  name  in 
Burke.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  object  to  my  going  on  the  stage,  papa  ? 
Why  do  you  say  Lord  Perranzabuloe  would  be  outraged,  and  all  our 
family  indignant  ?' 

'  Because  the  stage  is  not  well  thought  of  as  a  profession,  my 
love.' 

*  But  why  not,  papa  ?' 

The  Colonel  twirls  his  gray  moustache,  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
'  Well — my  dear — ^you  see — there  have  been  disreputable  people 
on  the  stage.' 

*  But  there  have  been  disreputable  painters,  papa.  That  poor 
Morland,  for  instance,  whom  you  were  talking  about  the  other  day, 
who  drank  so,  and  used  to  paint  with  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  in 
his  left  hand,  and  sent  some  pigs  to  the  pawnbroker's  before  they 
were  dry,  so  that  the  pawnbroker  rubbed  out  one  little  pig  accident- 
ally with  his  thumb.  Yet  nobody  calls  painting  a  disreputable  pro- 
fession. And  there  have  been  wicked  people  who  wrote  books  ; 
wicked  lawyers,  even  great  judges ;  and  sometimes  even  a  wicked 
clergyman.  Why  should  people  look  down  upon  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession ?' 

Again  the  Colonel  twirls  his  moustache,  and  knows  not  how  to 
answer  this  eager  disputant. 

Meanwhile  the  girl's  love  of  dramatic  art  grows  with  her  power 
of  expression.  Her  taste,  her  untutored  talents  astonish  every  one. 
With  a  few  old  shawls  and  scarves  and  worthless  odds  and  ends  she 
can  attire  herself  with  a  wondrous  grace  and  picturesqueness.  Her 
rapid  changes  of  costume  are  like  sleight-of-hand.  The  charm  and 
variety  of  her  elocution,  the  beauty  of  her  voice,  the  vivacity  and 
expression  which  constitute  the  chief  charm  of  her  small  finely-cut 
face,  are  admired  by  every  member  of  her  narrow  circle,  but  by  none 
so  ardently  as  by  Herman  Westray.  There  is  just  enough,  in  her 
unlikeness  to  all  other  women,  to  catch  the  fancy  of  a  young  man ; 
and  before  that  last  Long  Vacation  is  over,  Herman  is  deeply  in  love, 
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with  the  one  only  true,  absorbing,  unchanging,  eternal  passion  which 
attacks  a  youth  of  twenty  as  ferociously  as  whooping-cough  lays  its 
iron  grip  upon  tender  infancy. 

So  in  that  shady  lane  which  Mrs.  Brandreth  so  yividly  remem- 
bers, Eterman  tells  Colonel  Clitheroe's  daughter  his  love ;  and  she 
responds,  sobbing,  that  she  means  to  be  single  all  her  life,  and  fa- 
mous— solitary  and  miserable,  perhaps,  like  a  female  Childe  Harold, 
but  at  any  price  famous.  And  then,  wooed  persistently,  a  fond  arm 
encircling  her,  dark-blue  eyes  looking  down  into  hers,  words  coming 
swiftly — words  that  seem  eloquent  as  noblest  verse — the  girl  is  won 
to  admit  that  if  she  could  love  any  one,  it  would  be  Herman ;  if  she 
could  resign  her  hope  of  fame  for  any  one,  it  would  be  for  Herman ; 
if  she  could  consent  to  die  inglorious,  but  live  loving  and  beloved — 
if  she  could  submit  to  have  her  name  written  in  water — it  would  be 
for  Herman;  nay,  at  last,  that  she  does  love  him — that  she  will  forego 
all  things  for  his  sake — will  be  his  for  all  time :  so  soon  as  he  shdl 
have  taken  orders,  and  that  curacy  which  is  his  present  object  and 
hope  shall  be  obtained  by  him.  Thus  they  leave  the  lane  plighted 
lovers ;  and  Myra,  although  deeply  happy,  resigns  with  a  regretful 
sigh  all  thought  of  being  as  famous  as  Miss  O'Neil. 

Herman  goes  back  to  Oxford,  and  reads  harder  than  ever ;  and 
just  at  this  time  a  fever  of  strong  opinion  quickens  the  pulse  of 
thought  at  that  grave  old  university.  Some  take  the  fever  one  way, 
some  another.  Some  tranquil  souls  escape  the  fiery  blast  unscathed. 
Some  go  over  to  Borne,  some  stop  short  at  Bitualism.  Some  find 
their  convictions  overthrown  like  a  rickety  temple  of  frailest  car- 
pentry, and  go  in  for  unbelief.  Herman  takes  the  infection  badly, 
and  joins  these  last.  He  discovers  that  his  convictions  are  not 
earnest  enough  for  the  Church — that  too  much  Aristotle  has  been 
the  death  of  his  spiritualism.  He  shrinks  from  announcing  thifi 
change  of  feeling  to  the  dear  old  father  at  home,  or  the  fond  faithful 
mother,  or  the  pious  sisters ;  but  he  writes  a  long  and  wild  epistle 
to  Myra,  which  she  does  not  understand  in  the  least,  and  sends  her 
Shelley,  by  way  of  pioneer  of  his  new  opinions,  whom  she  compre- 
hends even  less. 

Before  this  year  is  out  the  good-natured  old  Colonel  dies  sud- 
denly of  an  apoplectic  seizure — sad  result  of  ten  years'  ease  and  good 
eating — and  a  member  of  the  invisible  family  comes  forward  to  take 
possession  of  Myra :  a  female  member,  a  military  widow,  with  a 
strong  moustache  and  a  manner  suggestive  of  cavalry — a  lady  who 
resides  at  Bath,  in  which  city  she  is  honoured  and  admired  as  Mrs. 
Major  Pompion.  Mrs.  Major  Pompion  is  the  late  Coloners  half- 
sister,  and  consequently  Myra's  aunt. 

'  Bemember,  my  dear,  I  am  a  Clitheroe,'  she  says  proudly. 
*  My  father  married  twice.  His  first  wife,  your  father's  mother, 
was  connected  with  trade — her  people  supplied  ships  with  biscuits 
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and  ropes,  and  that  kind  of  thing — ^wealthy  but  plebeian.  My  mother 
was  a  baronet's  seventh  daughter,  and  as  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
You  see  I  am  not  afraid  of  putting  things  in  plain  English.* 

Mrs.  Pompion  knows  all  the  best  people  in  Bath,  and  under 
Mrs.  Pompion*s  military  escort  Myra  sees  more  society  than  would 
have  been  possible  at  Golehayen,  were  the  county  people  never  so 
friendly.  Mrs.  Major  Pompion*s  circle  is  strong  in  the  martial 
element,  and  by  the  time  Myra  has  left  off  her  mourning  that  young 
lady  is  better  posted  up  in  military  affairs  than  any  other  damsel  in 
Bath.  Her  singing,  her  vivacity,  her  elocution — for  she  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  a  recitation  at  a  small  friendly  party  now  and 
then — win  her  a  host  of  admirers,  and  one  day,  being  deeply  offended 
with  Herman's  neglect  of  her  last  letter — his  father  is  dead  by  this 
time,  and  he  is  fighting  the  battle  of  life,  heavily  weighted — Myra 
Clitheroe  listens  to  the  blandishments  of  a  certain  Captain  Brand- 
reth,  who  has  pursued  her  for  the  last  six  months,  and  breaks  her 
troth  to  Herman  Westray.  This  Captain  Brandretb — Charley  Brand- 
reth  among  his  intimates — is  good-looking,  hare-brained,  good- 
natured,  extravagant — not  rich  in  the  present,  but  with  large  ex- 
pectations, and  heir-presumptive  to  a  baronetcy. 

Mrs.  Major  Pompion  is  delighted  at  this  turn  of  affairs.  Mrs. 
Major  Pompion  is  all  over  Bath  in  her  hired  landau  next  day  an- 
nouncing dear  Myra's  engagement.  She  has  taken  the  girl  out  of 
kindly  feeling,  as  well  as  family  pride — it  wouldn't  do  for  a  Clitheroe 
to  go  out  in  the  world  as  a  nursery  governess,  or  serve  in  a  shop — 
but  she  has  never  intended  the  girl  to  haDg  upon  her  for  years,  and 
here  is  a  most  eligible  opportunity  for  planting  the  sweet  child  out 
in  life. 

So  Myra  is  allowed  no  time  to  change  her  mind — ^no  opportunity 
for  drawing  back ;  arrangements  are  made  with  wondrous  prompt- 
ness— preparations  hurried  on.     She  has  hardly  time  to  think. 

'  I  shall  give  you  your  trousseau,  my  love,  and  it  shall  be  worthy 
of  a  Clitheroe,*  says  Mrs.  Major  Pompion  affectionately.  '  If  I 
should  find  myself  crippled  by  and  by  in  consequence  of  the  outlay, 
you  will  be  able  to  make  it  up  to  me  when  Charley  comes  into  his 
property.' 

Tlie  afiSanced  Captain  is  '  Charley*  already  with  Mrs.  Major 
Pompion. 

Charley  is  not  actually  disagreeable,  and  is  desperately  in  love. 
He  plunges  into  debt  for  presents — gloves,  bouquets,  theatre  and 
concert  tickets.  Myra's  days  and  nights  go  by  in  a  whirligig  of 
small  pleasures — and  one  morning  she  awakes  to  find  it  is  her 
wedding-day. 

She  is  honestly  sorry  for  Herman — whom  she  remembers  rather 
as  the  boy  she  played  with  years  ago  than  as  the  young  man  who 
wooed  her  in  the  lane.    She  has  written  him  a  pretty  little  penitent 
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letter,  blaming  herself  very  mach,  and  assuring  him  that  she  is  not 
worthy  his  regret ;  bat  to  this  letter  there  has  been  no  reply. 

So  they  are  married,  and  Myra  begins  the  wildest,  gayest,  and 
for  a  time  perhaps,  just  while  the  novelty  lasts,  the  happiest  life 
she  has  ever  known.  She  is  the  belle  of  the  garrison,  a  queen  in 
her  small  way.  That  histrionic  genius  of  hers  now  comes  into  full 
play.  She  acts  in  drawing-room  theatricals,  and  by  and  by  Charley 
and  his  brother -officers  go  mad  upon  acting,  and  get  up  amateur 
performances  in  concert-rooms  and  theatres — for  the  benefit  of  some 
charitable  institution  or  other — and  the  regiment  loses  its  head 
generally,  inspired — bewitched,  the  colonel  says — by  Mrs.  Brand- 
reth ;  until  one  day  there  is  a  muddle  in  the  accounts  after  one  of 
these  amateur  performances — out  of  ninety-seven  pounds  fourteen 
and  sixpence  gross  returns  only  nine  pounds  fifteen  being  forth- 
coming for  the  Colour- Sergeants*  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund.  The 
rent  of  the  room  is  ten  guineas,  the  gas  two ;  the  regimental  band- 
master has  received  a  douceur  of  five ;  printing  has  cost  five  more ; 
hire  of  costumes  another  ten.  There  is  an  a«rful  deficit  somehow, 
which  Charley,  who  is  treasurer  and  acting-manager,  finds  himself 
powerless  to  explain  —  whereupon  Captain  Brandreth  is  politely 
advised  by  his  colonel  that  the  wisest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sell  his 
commission  forthwith.  He  submits  to  the  painful  necessity,  and  he 
and  Myra  spend  that  autumn — the  third  of  their  wedded  life — in 
furnished  lodgings  at  Leamington. 

Perhaps  the  disgrace  breaks  Charley's  heart.  Hard  to  be  broken 
— put  to  open  shame  among  his  brother-officers — for  a  paltry  fifty 
pounds,  which  has  been  muddled  away  somehow  while  he  was  carry- 
ing the  daily  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tickets  loose  in  his  waistcoat- 
pockets,  meaning  to  square  up  and  make  all  things  straight  at  a 
convenient  opportunity.  At  any  rate,  he  takes  to  drinking  deeply 
and  riding  wildly,  and  between  the  two  contrives  to  get  his  neck 
broken  one  mild  misty  November  morning  out  with  Lord  Leigh's 
hounds,  and  thus  make  a  sudden  end  of  Myra's  wedded  life. 

All  the  old  brother-officers  are  kind  to  the  poor  lonely  little 
widow — too  kind,  perhaps;  for  Myra  is  too  attractive  to  escape 
slander,  and  women  friends  she  has  none.  Poor  Charley  has  died 
before  his  expectations  could  become  realities,  and  Mrs.  Majdr  Pom- 
pion  feels  that  her  niece  has  thrown  away  her  chances,  and  severely 
reprobates  Myra's  dramatic  follies  as  the  primary  cause  of  Charley's 
ruin  and  death.  Nay,  have  there  not  been  two  children  bom  to 
that  frivolous  young  couple,  one  of  whom  would  have  been  heir  to 
Charley's  expectations  had  death  spared  the  firail  sprig  of  humanity. 
And  even  the  untimely  decease  of  these  innocents  Mrs.  Major  Pom- 
pion  puts  down  to  the  account  of  Myra's  infatuation  for  the  drama. 
*Poor  little  neglected  things!'  cries  the  lady  to  her  "ossips; 
^^what  chance  could  they  have  with  a  mother  who  thought  more  of 
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acting  Lady  Gay  Spanker  than  of  nursing  her  babies  ?    And  those 
precious  treasures  heirs-presomptiYe  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year !' 

Retribution— fell,  dire,  and  fully  deserved — has  fallen  upon  Myra 
Brandreth.  That  is  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  by 
the  Yehmgericht  of  Bath. 

Thus,  deserted  by  her  aunt  and  female  friends,  pitied  and  be- 
friended by  her  husband's  intimates,  Myra  begins  the  world  for  the 
third  time,  under  a  cloud.  And  now  the  time  has  come  for  her  to 
realise  that  old  dream  and  desire  of  her  childhood.  She  stands  quite 
alone.  The  small  estate  she  inherits  from  her  husband  would  just 
serve  to  maintain  her  in  obscurity;  but  Myra  cannot  submit  to  dwell 
for  ever  in  obscurity.  She  goes  to  London,  sees  agents  and  man- 
agers, and  of  her  own  unaided  energy  procures  an  appearance  as 
Juliet,  on  an  off  night,  at  a  West-end  theatre.  She  is  successful 
enough  to  obtain  an  immediate  offer  of  a  leading  position  from  a 
provincial  manager ;  and  from  that  hour  her  progress  is  essentially 
rapid.  A  year  later  she  is  thq  principal  comedy  actress  at  a  first- 
class  London  theatre,  her  talent  an  established  fact,  press  and  public 
alike  on  her  side,  her  triumph  complete.  She  has  won  the  prize  she 
pined  for  in  her  early  girlhood — resdised  that  vision  she  had  so  often 
seen  in  the  winter  gloaming,  sitting  at  her  father's  feet,  looking  into 
the  ruddy  coals,  and  beholding  a  glorified  picture  of  herself,  radiant, 
resplendent,  with  a  city  at  her  feet. 

The  dear  old  father  is  gone — he  who  would  so  have  rejoiced  ia 
her  sYiccess — who  would  have  been  rejuvenated  by  her  feme — the 
kind  old  father,  whom  she  had  fondly  loved,  after  her  impulsive  in- 
considerate fashion ;  and  poor  Charley  too,  whom  she  liked  passably 
well.  She  is  very  lonely,  and  gladly  receives  flatteries  and  small 
attentions,  for  lack  of  love ;  and  thus  gives  more  license  to  Lord 
Earlswood's  admiration  than  the  world  deems  altogether  wise.  He 
has  rarely  spent  a  tete-a-tete  half-hour  in  her  society — so  rarely  that 
he  can  count  the  occasions,  and  treasures  the  memory  of  them ;  yet 
the  world  couples  their  names,  and  pityingly  murmurs,  '  Poor  Lady 
Earlswood,  what  has  she  done  that  she  takes  things  so  quietly  ?' 

Soon  after  Myra's  establishment  as  one  of  the  stars  of  the  dra- 
matic hemisphere  Herman  Westray  publishes  that  book  by  which 
he  attains  notoriety — half-sister  of  Fame — at  a  leap;  and  as  his 
reputation  grows,  and  the  world  praises  him,  and  women  shed  tears 
over  his  pages,  tiie  popular  actress  looks  back  with  a  sigh  to  those 
unforgotten  days  when  he  was  hers — lying  at  her  feet  in  the  late 
August  noontides,  in  the  misty  September  twilights — her  slave,  with 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do 

'  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  her  desire.* 

She  has  thought  of  him  many  a  time  in  the  careless  years  of  her 
married  life,  when  Charley's  inanity  has  come  home  to  her  a  little 
Thibd  Sbbibs,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  X 
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more  sharply  than  usual — when  the  tact  that  she  was  wedded  to  a 
fool  has  jarred  upon  some  sensitive  chord  in  her  nature.  She  has 
thought  of  him  very  often  in  her  solitary  widowhood/ wondering  whe- 
ther he  will  ever  come  back  to  her— wondering  why  he  does  not 
come — thinking  him  hard  and  unkind  for  withholding  his  notice  and 
his  praise,  now  that  all  the  world  notices  and  praises  her. 

She  is  among  the  first  to  read  his  books.  0,  how  they  speak  to 
her  of  the  days  that  are  gone — of  himself!  He  has  laid  his  own 
heart  upon  the  dissecting-table,  and  anatomised,  vivisected  its  every 
pulse,  its  every  throe.  She  knows  now  how  utterly  that  heart  was 
hers — how  torn  and  wounded  by  her  desertion — how  embittered  by 
her  falsehood.  She  comes  face  to  face  with  him  once  more,  in  those 
vivid  pages,  and  the  very  breath  of  her  youth  comes  back  to  her. 
She  hears  his  passionate  words.  She  is  young  and  true  and  be- 
loved again,  ready  to  surrender,  all  else  that  life  can  yield  her  for 
his  dear  sake.  She  reads,  and  the  smouldering  love  flames  up  vrith 
a  brighter,  stronger  fire  than  of  old,  and  she  knows  that  she  loves 
her  first  lover  still,  and  must  so  love  him  to  the  end  of  life. 

One  day,  at  a  garden-party  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames — a  party 
given  by  a  popular  comedian — an  assembly  at  once  artistic,  literary, 
and  dramatic — Herman  and  Myra  meet  again,  so  changed  both  of 
them  by  seven  years  of  severance :  man  of  the  world,  woman  of  the 
world,  accomplished  in  the  polite  art  of  self-repression  both.  She 
greets  him  with  graceful  tranquillity;  he  renews  an  old  acquaintance 
with  gracious  candour.  They  talk  of  the  dear  old  dead  fathers,  the 
old  home,  to  which  neither  would  like  to  return,  though  they  praise 
it  so  pathetically ;  and  from  that  time  the  popular  actress  and  the 
popular  author  are  friends.  Herman  spends  his  Sunday  afternoons 
in  Myra's  drawing-room  in  Bloomsbury — she  has  no  grand  preten- 
sions, famous  though  she  is — and  the  world  begins  to  exclaim, 
'  Poor  Lord  Earlswood  !' 

But  in  three  years  of  pleasant  easy-going  friendship  not  one  word 
of  the  old  love  has  Herman  ever  spoken.  His  very  friendliness  is 
the  most  puissant  armour  against  the  shafts  of  love.  And  Myra 
knows  that  the  passionate  past  is  dead  and  buried,  and  fears  no  art 
6f  hers  may  ever  charm  it  back  to  life  again ;  yet  would  give  half 
her  life — ^yes,  all  the*  later  elderly  half  of  existence — ^for  the  power 
to  make  love  young  again,  as  Medea  revived  the  youth  of  JEson. 
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chaptbb  vni. 

*  I  had  died  for  thii  last  year,  to  know 

You  loved  me.    Who  shall  torn  on  fate  ? 
I  oare  not  if  lore  oome  or  go 

Now,  though  your  love  seek  mine  for  mate-^ 
It  is  too  late. 

'  Ton  loved  me  and  70a  loved  me  not ; 

A  little,  much,  and  overmuch. 
Will  you  forget  as  I  forget  ? 

Let  all  dead  thiogs  lie  dead ;  none  such 
Are  soft  to  touoh  1* 

The  winter  season  grows  older.  The  Frivolity  Theatre  is  a  suc- 
cess. Lavish  expenditure  in  the  beautification  of  the  house;  a  cer- 
tain flavour  of  aristocracy  which  pertains  to  it  on  account  of  its 
patrician  owner ;  Mrs.  Brandreth's  popularity ;  a  well-chosen  com- 
pany,  and  a  good  play — have  achieved  the  desired  result.  The  Fri- 
volity is  the  fashion.  Its  stalls  are  engaged  a  fortnight  in  advance ; 
its  private  boxes  are  rarely  given  away,  never  empty.  The  best  people 
go  to  the  Frivolity,  sure  of  not  being  outraged  by  anything  vulgar  in 
dress  or  dialogue.  Mrs.  Brandreth*s  correct  taste  is  a  kind  of  war- 
ranty. Patronised  by  the  aristocracy,  and  crowded  nightly  by  the " 
upper  middle  classes,  the  theatre  pays,  and  pays  well.  Lord  Earls- 
wood  has  no  occasion  to  be  indulgent  about  his  rent;  Mrs.Brandreth's 
cheque  reaches  him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  on  quarter-day. 
Vainly  he  carries  it  back  to  her ;  vainly  urges  that,  instead  of  wasting 
her  profits  on  such  an  outside  matter  as  rent,  she  should  remove  to 
some  pretty  house  near  the  Parks,  and  set  up  her  own  victoria  and 
brougham,  instead  of  driving  a  hired  fly,  with  a  jog-trot  gray  horse 
very  much  in  request  at  Bloomsbury  weddings,  and  as  well  known 
at  evening  parties  as  the  linkman. 

Myra  smiles  at  the  suggestion. 

'  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,'  she  replies,  'nor  does 
one  lucky  season  insure  a  permanent  success.  We  may  be  playing 
to  empty  benches  next  year.  Besides,  these  rooms  serve  my  pur- 
pose weU  enough,  and  are  larger  than  any  I  could  get  at  the  West-* 
end  at  four  times  the  rent  I  pay  for  these.' 

His  lordship  glances  round  the  apartment  with  a  depreciating 
eye,  but  is  fain  to  own  that  it  is  '  not  half  a  bad  kind  of  room,  after 
all.'  It  is  an  old-fashioned  drawing-room  in  Bloomsbury-square, 
panelled,  lofty,  spacious.  The  furniture  is  ancient,  like  the  room ; 
ponderous,  but  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  room,  as  to  have 
a  certain  grace  and  beauty  of  its  own.  A  hundred  trifles  of  Myra 
Brandreth's  arrangement  and  devising  lend  their  charm  to  the  heavy 
old  chairs  and  tables ;  a  carved  Indian  davenport,  by  Deschamps  of 
Madras,  stands  open  in  one  of  the  deeply-recessed  windows ;  old 
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china,  old  Venetian  glass,  from  the  cottage  at  Golehayen,  light  up 
the  dim  comers  on  this^dnsky  afternoon  with  gleams  of  brightness 
and  colour;  book-stands,  Parian  statuettes  of  opera  singers,  just 
imported  from  Paris,  bronzed  candelabra  from  Barbedienne's,  the 
heterogeneons  offerings  of  admiring  acquaintance,  beautify  the  room. 
The  tall  looking-glass  over  the  chimney,  in  its  old-fashioned  pillared 
frame,  reflects  firelight  and  colour  and  glitter ;  heavy  folds  of  deep 
daret-coloured  cloth  drape  the  windows.  The  room  is  fiiU  of  rich 
yet  subdued  colour;  the  open  grand  piano,  the  pile  of  crimson- 
bound  music-books,  the  reading-stand  by  Myra's  low  arm-chair, 
all  have  their  grace  in  his  lordship's  eye. 

'How  beautiful  you  would  make  Bedhill  Park !'  he  exclaims, 
thinking  of  that  lordly  mansion  in  Surrey,  where  Lady  Earlswood 
rules  supreme  in  a  solitude  as  of  Mount  Athos  or  La  Trappe,  and 
carries  Evangelical  principles  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism. 

*  I  dwesay  Redhill  is  beautiful  without  any  help  of  mine,'  re- 
plies Myra,  feeling  that  they  are  getting  upon  dangerous  ground. 
Lord  and  Lady  Earlswood's  relations  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  an  armed  neutrality.  Her  ladyship  exercises  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Spirit  at  Bedhill;  deals  out  hop-sack  clothing  and 
horse-cloth  blankets,  tracts,  and  ghostly  counsel  to  all  the  old  women 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  never  mentions  his  lordship  without  a 
shudder,  as  a  brand  predoomed  to  burning,  not  bom  that  he  might 
be  judged,  but  judged  before  he  was  born. 

EQs  lordship  meanwhile  leads  the  life  which  beseems  him  ; 
not  a  particularly  profitable  life,  it  must  be  owned,  to  himself  or  any 
one  else,  saving  always  certain  West-end  tradesmen  and  a  staff  of 
overpaid  servants.  He  thinks  with  a  regretful  sigh  of  what  that 
ancestral  home  of  his  might  have  been  if  Myra  had  been  ijif,  his 
own  set,  and  he  had  met  and  loved  her  in  time.  Worse  than  vain 
to  think  of  her  now.  It  is  not  her  virtue  that  appals  him,  but 
her  indifference ;  indifference  not  to  himself  alone,  but  to  all  things 
that  tempt  other  women. 

So  Myra  pays  her  rent,  and  Lord  Earlswood  tells  people  that 
that  theatrical  venture  of  his  is  a  lucky  hit,  and  pays  him  nearly 
five  per  cent.  Myra  occupies  her  old-fashioned  Bloomsbury-square 
apartments,  and  lives  as  quietly  as  a  curate,  and  is  actually  saving 
money;  for  although  not  greedy  of  gain,  she  has  had  enough  of 
the  education  of  poverty  to  know  that  it  is  well  to  be  a  few  hun- 
dreds in  advance  of  one's  daily  needs.  She  dresses  exquisitely  on 
and  off  the  stage ;  but  as  her  own  artistic  taste,  and  not  other 
people's  extravagance,  rules  her  toilette,  its  cost  is  in  no  way 
ruinous. 

Herman  she  sees  occasionally  on  a  Sunday  afbemoon,  on  which 
day  her  room  is  sometimes  crowded  with  callers;  but  not  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  he  was  wont  to  come  to  her  last  year,  dining 
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with  her  sometimes,  and  staying  late  into  the  evening,  talking  liter- 
ature and  art,  or  that  pleasant  worldly  talk  in  which  the  merits 
and  reputations,  intellectual  gifts  and  social  qualities,  of  our  dearest 
friends  come  under  the  scalpel.  When  she  upbraids  him  with  the 
rareness  of  his  visits,  he  tells  her  that  he  is  deep  in  a  new  book, 
a  story  which  is  to  be  something  better  than  his  old  stories,  truer 
to  nature,  higher  and  purer  in  art ;  something  which  some  other 
writer,  lauded  for  qualities  which  he,  Herman,  is  supposed  to  lack, 
might  have  written. 

'  I  foresee  a  failure,'  says  Mrs.  Brandreth,  jealous  of  the  work 
which  robs  her  of  his  society.  '  Do  you  remember  that  story  in 
Forster's  Goldsmith  of  the  man  who  amused  the  audience  of  Govent 
Garden,  while  the  curtain  was  down,  by  a  very  clever  imitation  of  a 
cow?  Emboldened  by  their  applause  he  essayed  other  animals,  when 
a  Scottish  voice  from  the  gallery  cried,  "  Stick  to  the  coo,  mon !" 
Don't  you  think  that  having  succeeded  in  one  line  it  is  hazardous 
to  attempt  another  ?* 

'  Thanks  for  the  friendly  caution,  but  I  don't  believe  honest 
work  can  ever  be  thrown  away;  and  if  my  next  book  prove  a  failure, 
the  labour  I  shall  have  given  it  will  be  not  the  less  helpful  to  me  as 
an  artist.  There  are  books  a  man  writes  which  are  like  the  solfeggi 
.  that  make  a  singer's  voice  flexible ;  there  may  be  nothing  in  the 
solfeggi,  but  when  that  voice  attacks  a  real  melody,  the  strength  of 
past  labour  is  its  glory.  I  am  ready  to  accept  my  failures  as^  educa- 
tion.' 

'How  much  you  have  altered  since  last  winter!'  says  Myra 
thoughtfully. 

'  For  the  worse,  perhaps  ?' 

'  I  won't  say  that ;  but  you  have  grown  serious — serious  hfaire 
ft  emir' 

'  May  not  a  man  be  in  earnest  now  and  then  ?' 

'Perhaps.  But  the  now  and  then  should  be  very  far  apart. 
Your  late  earnestness  is  chronic.  I  want  you  to  write  me  a  comedy 
for  Easter ;  all  grace  and  sparkle ;  modem  to  extremity ;  crystallise 
ing  the  very  life  of  the  day ;  a  photograph  of  the  season ;  as  per- 
sonal as  you  can  make  it  without  being  libellous.' 

'  My  Muse  is  not  as  the  Muse  of  Foote,  and  does  not  delight  in 
personality.  Besides,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  write  for  the  stage  this 
year.' 

'  What,  not  after  the  success  of  Hemlock  I  You  have  acknow- 
ledged that  it  has  paid  you  better  than  anything  you  have  done  in 
literature.' 

'  Bemuneration  is  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  art.' 

'  Perhaps  not ;  but  it  would  be  rather  unkind  of  you  to  refuse  to 
write  for  me,  when  you  know  that  my  success  in  life  depends  on 
the  success  of  the  Frivolity.' 
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*  And  my  last  piece  having  succeeded,  does  it  follow  that  my 
next  will  be  equally  fortunate  ?  The  Derby  is  rarely  won  two  con- 
secutive  years  by  the  same  stable.     Why  not  try  a  new  hand  ?' 

Myra  shrugs  her  shoulders  impatiently.  She  had  rather  fail 
in  a  play  of  his — or,  at  least,  rather  sustain  a  weak  play  of  his  by 
the  power  of  her  acting — than  produce  a  better  play  by  any  one  else. 
And  he  cannot  see  this ;  he  cannot  understand  that  it  is  sweet  to 
her  to  be  allied  with  him  even  in  art.  Those  fine  shades  of  a  woman's 
feeling  are  beyond  his  comprehension,  artist  though  he  is. 

In  all  their  friendly  intercourse  of  the  last  three  years  neither 
has  ever  spoken  of  their  dead  past.  Myra  would  give  worlds  to 
break  the  ice  that  covers  those  dfeep  waters  of  memory ;  but  Her- 
man is  silent,  and  she  dare  not  approach  the  subject.  However 
deeply  he  may  have  felt  her  abandonment  of  him  long  ago,  he  has 
evidently  forgiven  her  now.  The  fact  of  his  forgiveness  is  more 
galling  to  her  soul  than  his  fiercest  wrath  could  be.  Nay,  could 
she  but  make  him  angry  she  would  have  cause  for  hope. 

The  season  wears  on — January,  February,  March.  London  is 
filling,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  Mr.  Morcombe  or  of  the  bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  Pen-y-craig  Bailway.  Herman  takes  the 
trouble  to  hunt  up  a  friend  versed  in  parliamentary  business,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  when  the  Pen-y-craig  extension  is  likely  to  come 
on;  but  the  dim  future  reveals  not  the  form  of  Pen-y-craig.  Herman 
has  hefird  nothing  of  the  Lochwithian  family  from  Bichard  Dew- 
rance,  who  has  accepted  the  charge  of  a  Protestant  flock  in  the 
south  of  France,  where  his  convictions  are  widening  every  day, 
until  between  his  acceptation  of  the  reformed  Church  and  that  older 
faith  from  which  it  is  an  outcome  there  runs  but  a  narrow  brooklet 
of  difference. 

March  sees  the  publication  of  Herman's  new  novel,  the  book  in 
which  he  has  striven  to  rise  out  of  his  old  familiar  self  into  some- 
thing better ;  the  story  which  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  has  dedi- 
cated to  Editha  Morcombe,  the  girl  who  has  been  but  a  passing 
shadow  across  his  life,  and  yet,  unawares,  has  deeply  influenced  his 
thoughts. 

Alas  for  the  fate  of  faithful  work  and  lofty  aspirations  !  The 
book  is  a  failure.  Kindly  critics  condemn  with  faint  praise,  recognise 
the  intention  of  the  writer,  applaud  the  idyllic  symplicity  of  the 
story,  the  purity  of  the  sentiments,  and  give  their  readers  a  general 
impression  of  weakness  and  a  half-realised  design.  The  Censor — 
in  a  slashing  article  three  columns  long — falls  upon  the  fated 
volumes  hip  and  thigh  ;  ruthless  as  Jeffrey  in  his  attack  upon 
Wordsworth.  *  Extract  the  acid  cynicism  and  the  half- veiled  immo- 
rality from  Mr.  Westray's  style,  and  the  result  is  about  as  palat- 
able as  lemonade  without  lemon  or  sugar,'  says  the  Censor,  summing 
up  with  the  grand  air  of  impartiality  and  more  than  papal  infEdli- 
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bility  which  distingaishes  that  journal.  *  His  Last  Love  is  a 
novel  which  a  schoolgirl  might  be  prond  to  have  written,  for  the 
grammar  is  faultless  and  the  French  quotations  in  no  case  misspelt. 
It  is  a  work  which  Mr.  Tupper  might,father  without  fear  of  lessen- 
ing his  hold  upon  the  middle-class  intellect,  and  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  depth  of  bathos  to  which  a  really  clever  writer 
may  descend  when  he  tries  to  dazzle  his  admirers  in  a  line  of  art 
for  which  he  lacks  every  element  of  success.  Only  to  a  Balzac  is  it 
given  to  create  a  Cousine  Bette  and  a  Lys  dans  la  VaUee.  Let  Mr. 
Westray  stick  to  tinsel,  with  which  he  has  achieved  some  rather 
brilliant  effects,  and  not  waste  his  labour  in  deep- sinking  operations 
upon  an  imagination  which  does  not  abound  in  gold.' 

No  voice  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  pronounce  the  Censor 
infallible,  and  even  earthly  opinion  varies  in  its  estimate  of  that 
journal's  wisdom  and  disinterestedness ;  yet  this  review  wounds  Her- 
man as  keenly  as  if  all  the  voices  of  heaven  and  earth  had  proclaimed 
the  critic's  judgment  unassailable.  His  book  is  the  expression  of  all 
that  was  best  and  truest  in  his  mind,  and  neither  press  nor  public 
care  a  straw  for  it.  His  publishers  politely  regret  that  the  second 
edition  has  been  somewhat  slower  in  sale  than  any  previous  work  of 
the  author's ;  altogether,  Herman  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the 
book  is  a  failure. 

He  drops  in  upon  Myra  on  Sunday  evening.  Yesterday's  Cen^ 
sor  lies  open  on  her  reading-desk,  and  that  expressive  face  of  hers 
wears  an  indignant  look.  It  changes  at  sight  of  him  to  a  tender 
sympathy ;  she  comes  to  him  without  a  word  and  takes  his  hand  af- 
fectionately, as  if  he  had  just  lost  some  one  very  dear  to  him.  The 
ridiculous  element  in  the  position  strikes  him  sharply^ — despite  the 
actual  pain  which  has  attended  his  disappointment. 

*  You  were  a  true  prophet,  you  see,  Myra.  The  critics  con- 
demn my  book.     I  see  you  have  been  reading  the  Censor.* 

There  is  something  else  which  he  sees — traces  of  tears  around 
the  dark  eyes — angry  tears  which  she  has  wiped  away  hastily  at 
his  entrance. 

*It  is  infamous — unjust — ^malignant !' 

'  Malignant  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  If  I  were  to  meet 
the  writer  to-morrow,  we  should  be  bosom  friends.  But  the  Censor 
is  nothing  without  slashing  criticism.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  book 
is  a  &ilure — even  an  adverse  review  won't  help  it.  But,  as  I  told 
you  before,  a  book  written  is  so  much  labour  done — the  worker  must 
be  the  better  for  it.' 

'Your  book  is  lovely — ^I  have  read  and  cried  over  it — good, 
true,  pure,  noble !  0  Herman,  if  you  knew  how  I  feel  any  in- 
justice to  you !' 

One  thing  he  does  know — that  they  are  getting  upon  dangerous 
ground.    Myra  is  more  excited  than  he  has  ever  seen  her,  even  on 
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the  opening  night  of  the  season,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  new 
theatre  were  at  stake.  Hectic  spots  bum  in  her  cheeks — the  dark 
hazel  eyes  are  feverishly  bright. 

*  It  is  kind  and  fiiendly  of  you  to  take  this  matter  to  heart/  he 
replies  in  his  calmest  tones ;  *  but,  believe  me,  you  distress  yourself 
needlessly.' 

<  Kind  and  friendly !  How  can  you  talk  of  kindness  and  friend- 
liness from  me  to  you  !  Herman,  do  you  think  I  have  forgotten  ? 
Can  you  have  so  utterly  forgotten  on  your  part  as  to  believe  it 
possible  for  me  to  forget  V  with  passionate  tears.  '  I  threw  away 
your  love  when  it  was  verily  mine — foolish — ^ignorant  of  my  own 
heart.  0  Herman,  can  it  never  be  mine  again  ?  can  the  dear  old 
days  never  come  back?  I  was  little  more  than  a  child  when  I 
wronged  you,  and  had  but  a  child's  knowledge  of  your  worth.  I 
am  a  woman  now,  educated  by  sorrow ;  and  my  love  for  you — ^my 
knowledge  of  you — has  grown  with  my  growth.  Can  I  never  win 
back  what  I  lost  ?  Am  I  so  worthless  a  creature,  I  whom  the 
world  praises,  that  my  penitence  and  my  love  count  for  nothing  with 
you,  Herman  7  she  askis  with  piteous  pleading. 

Five  minutes  ago,  and,  to  herself,  this  confession  would  have 
seemed  of  all  things  the  most  impossible.  The  words  have  burst 
from  her  in  a  little  gust  of  passion,  sudden  as  a  stormy  blast  rushing 
in  at  a  rashly-opened  casement.  She  turns  from  Herman,  after  that 
last  question,  stricken  with  shame,  and  bows  her  head  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  hiding  the  crimson  of  her  tearful  face. 

He  approaches  her,  takes  her  hand  in  his,  ever  so  gently,  and 
with  gravest  tenderness  replies : 

'  My  dear,  the  age  of  miracles  is  past,  and  in  our  days  the  dead 
do  not  come  back  to  life.  I  shall  be  your  friend  always,  Myra ; 
your  lover  never  again.' 
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Perhaps  there  never  smiled  a  brighter  autumn  than  that  of  the  year 
1865.  After  an  August  which  can  only  be  described  as  disgraceful 
to  the  clerk  of  the  weather,  inasmuch  as  it  all  but  disorganised  the 
B.Y.S.  Begatta,  and  spoiled  alike  the  temper  of  bowlers  and  the 
toilettes  of  their  fair  spectators,  September  opened  with  such  heat 
as  sent  all  London  which  happened  to  be  in  town  flying  down  to 
Richmond  and  Ghreenwich  in  search  of  cooling  drinks,  and  viands 
from  which  the  element  of  grease  had  been  eliminated  by  gastro- 
nomic science,  or  at  all  events  disguised  under  mystic  sauces. 

As  I  am  on  one  of  my  pet  hobbies,  I  may  as  well  pause  incon- 
tinently to  inquire  why  and  wherefore  English  cooks  cannot  concoct 
a  menu  ?  Why,  alas,  out  of  thirteen  courses  should  eleven  be  as 
brown  as  a  berry  ?  And  why  should  nearly  all  have  precisely  the 
same  taste  ?  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  your  soup  is  pink 
or  white,  your  fish  yellow,  your  entree  green,  whilst  the  piece  de 
resistance  alone  approaches  the  inevitable  burnt  umber.  Each  sauce 
has  its  own  distinct  flavour ;  and  those  two  horrors  of  the  English 
kitchen,  the  flour-box  and  the  onion,  are  not  permitted  to  glutinise 
or  taint  every  mortal  dish  and  each  unoflending  sauce.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  foreigner,  with  infinitely  inferior  materials, 
gives  you  a  dinner,  which  when  eaten  is  done  with ;  whereas  the 
native  sits  you  down  to  a  feed,  which  reminds  you  forcibly  of 
Webbe's  famous  glee : 

<  Discord,  dire  sister  of  the  slanghthriog  power, 
SmaU  at  her  birth,  but  rising  every  hour.* 

However,  to  descend  from  romance  to  reality:  in  the  afore- 
mentioned autumn  of  '65,  two  travellers  might  have  been  observed 
on  the  Shoreditch  platform,  clad  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  British 
tourist,  but  with  rather  more  of  the  devil-me-care  air  about  their 
faces  than  is  usual  even  in  pleasure-seekers;  perhaps  for  one  reason 
because  they  were  young  and  jovially  minded ;  for  another,  because 
they  had  got  a  biggish  banker's  account  in  circular  notes  concealed 
beneath  the  folds  of  their  jackets,  and  the  comfortable  assurance 
.  that  when  that  was  melted  there  was  more  to  come  by  the  simple 
use  of  the  continental  postage  and  telegraph  system. 

'  Well,'  said  the  elder,  with  an  air  of  languid  indiflference,  *  if 
I'm  to  get  the  tickets,  hadn't  we  better  settle  where  to  go  to  ? 
Shall  we  say  Rotterdam  or — ' 

*  Hotter  how  much  ?'  asked  his  companion. 
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'  Confound  your  low  waggery !  We've  got  to  get  the  luggage 
registered  for  somewhere.  I  don't  care  two  straws  where — St. 
Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  only  it  must  be  somewhere.' 

A  grinning  porter  ventured  to  mutter  between  his  teeth  some- 
thing about  coopongs  and  Cologne. 

'  That's  it!*  ejaculated  the  younger. 

*  Eh,  what  ?  Cologne  ?  All  right.  I'm  your  man.  We'll  do 
the  Rhine,  and  have  a  shunt  at  the  tables  somewhere  or  other.' 

Away  spun  the  gay  train  to  Harwich,  where  the  Great  Eastern 
a£forded  an  excellent  dinner.  Then,  after  a  glass  of  cognac  just  to 
keep  off  the  cold  and  something  worse,  they  went  on  board  the 
steamer,  whose  nose  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  of 
that  marvellous  submarine  land  Holland. 

Ten  average  days  in  the  country  of  toys,  clocks,  and  organs,  of 
canards,  canaille,  canaux,  a  week's  dawdle  in  Belgium,  another 
week  on  the  Bhine,  and  our  travellers  were  to  be  discovered  located 
at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  Bingen,  which,  as  aU  the  world  knows,  is 
opposite  the  two  most  fragrant  of  the  Bhineland  vineyards,  the 
Riidesheim  and  Assmanshausen. 

And  here  we  may  take  breath  from  all  this  severe  locomotion 
in  order  to  glance  at  the  physique  of  our  two  young  friends. 

They  were  altered,  in  this  way.  The  elder,  who  at  starting 
was  smooth-shaved,  with  just  the  most  modest  fringe  of  whisker, 
had  developed  into  something  between  a  scrubbing-brush  and  a 
hedgehog.  The  action  of  the  sun  had  removed  so  much  of  the 
outer  cuticle  of  his  hands  and  face  as  to  cause  him  to  resemble  an 
aboriginal  native  of  the  other  hemisphere  ;  whilst  the  gunpowder- 
dust  of  the  Taunus-bahn  had  taken  all  the  shine  out  of  his  once 
gorgeous  tourist-suit.  Nature  had  made  this  man  dark,  straight, 
and  square;  appetite  and  ale  superadded  obesity,  though  not  in 
excess.  Study  perhaps  aided  the  former,  and  palliated  the  effects 
of  the  latter.  Not  to  be  prosy,  you  would  have  defined  him  as  a 
jolly  fellow  with  a  fiedr  share  of  brains. 

His  friend,  before  leaving  London,  had  exhibited  a  moustache 
unsatisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  a  few  hairs  in  odd 
places  about  his  faKie.  An  Antwerp  barber,  having  shrugged  his 
Bhouldars  at  such  raggedness  of  visage,  had  caused  this  thoughtless 
being  to  reflect  on  his  personal  appearance,  a  reflection  which  per- 
haps was  enhanced  by  the  terrible  spectacle  of  his  brother^traveUer, 
whose  outline  certainly  seemed  to  offer  a  major  and  minor  premiss 
in  favour  of  the  original  ShefiBeld  blade.  The  outcome  whereof 
was,  that  the  aforesaid  barber  received  an  order  to  cut  it  all  off, 
which  he  obeyed  by  shaving  his  countenance  up  to  the  level  of  his 
eyebrows.  A  bright-&ced  Saxon  was  tins  young  fellow,  with  just 
one  of  those  wax-doU  faces  which  when  shaved  remind  you  of  their 
pretty  sisters,  and  offer  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  amount  of  deyo- 
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tion  they  extract  from  ladies  in  their  teens,  who  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired sufficient  confidence  to  appreciate  a  great,  big,  ugly,  hairy 
man. 

Du  reste,  both  parties  hailed  from  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
whereof  the  senior  was  M.A. ;  the  latter  had  just  come  to  sleeves, 
t.  e.  taken  his  degree.  It  was  their  first  real  experience  of  that 
nectar  of  existence  only  to  be  quafied  in  the  brighter  comers  of  a 
weary  world.  In  fine,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  they 
were  in  for  a  thorough  spree. 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning;  the  air  light,  buoyant,  exhilarating; 
the  people  gay  and  happy;  the  Bhine  bowling  along  like  so  much 
liquid  lapis  lazuli;  whilst  in  the  foreground  stood  a  peasant  with  a 
basket  filled  with  red  and  white  grapes,  the  firstfruits  of  the  vintage 
of  that  sunny  land. 

They  had  just  breakfasted  on  trout,  schinken  mit  ei,  and  honey. 
A  cigar  was  consummating  digestion;  and  the  scene  was  lovely 
beyond  expression.  Yet  there  seemed  rather  a  tinge  of  boredom 
about  their  faces.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  Sunday,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  how  to  get  through  Sunday  in  Bingen. 

To  them,  thus  whiffing,  a  handeome  stranger  entered.  He  had 
had  the  good  taste  to  discard  dittoes,  and  dress  with  scrupulous 
care  as  an  English  gentleman.  His  manners  were  as  prepossessing 
as  his  appearance;  and,  as  so  often  happens,  it  transpired,  after  but 
a  few  moments  of  conversation,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  some  of 
their  friends;  in  short,  that  their  individual  circles  in  society  inter- 
sected each  other. 

'  I  shall  be  happy  to  direct  you  to  the  church  here,  gentlemen,* 
he  remarked  politely.  He  looked  the  sort  of  man  who  would  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  somehow. 

Now,  to  speak  the  candid  truth,  I  don't  think  our  travellers 
had  contemplated  anything  of  this  sort.  Although  by  instinct  rigid 
Protestants,  they  had  dashed  off  to  high  'mass  at  Cologne,  and 
returned  from  that  function  grumbling  rather  than  impressed.  Any- 
thing short  of  a  spectacle  was  quite  wide  of  their  present  mark;  and 
yet  somehow  they  did  not  like  to  appear  in  the  light  of  heathens. 
In  fact,  they  were  rather  of  opinion  that  when  you  are  on  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  the  gentlemanly  thing  to  back  the  English  Church,  just 
as  they  invariably  called  for  Bass's  beer  and  moutarde  anglaise. 
Civis  Romanus  sum  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  British  tourist 
when  he  takes  his  walks  abroad. 

'  We  are — hum — ^proposing  to — ^ha — ^go  over  to  Wiesbaden  to- 
day,' replied  the  junior,  whom  we  will  designate,  by  way  of  nomen- 
clature, Mr.  Fair. 

'Quite  so,'  chimed  in  Mr.  Dark.  'There  is  an  excellent 
English  church  at  Wiesbaden.' 

'But  I  fear  you  will  be  late/  suggested  the  handsome  stranger. 
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'  N'importe,'  was  on  Mr.  Dark's  lips,  but  he  checked  his  tongue, 
stammering  instead  something  about  *  Afternoon  service — everybody 
goes — don't  you  know — much  more  attractive — don't  you  see.* 

Whereupon  the  stranger  bowed  himself  oflf. 

*  I  say,'  remarked  Mr.  Fair,  *  that  was  rather  a  move  of  mine. 
Suppose  we  row  across  to  Riidesheim,  take  the  train,  and  dine  at 
Wiesbaden  ?' 

'  My  dear  boy,'  returned  his  friend,  *  you  always  did  rise  to  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  sit  down  upon  it,  or 
your  agonies  will  be  awful.' 

By  this  time  the  weed,  like  all  sublunary  sweets,  had  dissipated 
into  thin  air.  So,  after  just  one  bottle  of  a  compound  said  to  hail 
from  classic  Burton,  our  pair  laboured  across  the  rapid  river,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  German  ferryman,  who  could  not  under- 
stand how  any  man  living  could  exert  himself  except  for  gelt.  The 
love  of  the  English  gentleman  for  muscular  exertion  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

By  a  little  after  noon  they  were  landed  safely  in  the  princely 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau ;  a  potentate  who  derived  his 
revenue  from  the  Eursaal,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  the  famous 
Steinberg  vineyard.  You  should  have  tasted  the  Steinberg  Cabinet 
in  those  palmy  days  !  Beate  Martine  /  It  was  something  to  re- 
member as  an  experience.  I  am  not  surprised  that  Bismarck  in- 
sisted on  the  unity  of  Germany  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  inas- 
much as  thereby  his  illustrious  master  has  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
Steinberg  Cabinet.  You  could  never  buy  it.  A  bribe  alone  could 
extract  a  bottle  out  of  the  hotel-keepers,  who  by  especial  favour  of 
the  Grand  Duke  were  allowed  a  few  dozen  per  annum. 

Now,  Messrs.  Dark  and  Fair  being  strangers  to  this  grand-ducal 
town,  acted  according  to  their  Bradshaw  and  their  appetites.  The 
former  informed  them  that  the  Hdtel  Victoria,  close  to  the  station, 
was  an  eligible  hostelry;  the  latter  suggested  edibles..  Ergo,  to 
the  hospitable  doors  of  Messrs.  Heilbach  and  Holzapfel  they  wended 
their  way,  and  in  due  course  were  seated  at  a  table  discussing  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and  listening  to  the  dulcet  voice  of 
M.  Heilbach,  who,  espying  a  brace  of  eligible  visitors,  strongly  re- 
commended that  they  should  send  over  to  Bingen  for  their  luggage, 
and  remain  until  farther  notice  at  the  Hotel  Victoria. 

Now,  to  gentlemen  at  leisure  and  on  pleasure  bent,  the  seduc- 
tions of  a  good  dinner  alone,  in  a  flood  of  glorious  sunlight,  are 
potent.  Our  heroes  would  not  say  '  no.'  But  it  required  a  little 
stronger  persuasion  to  rouse  them  to  an  emphatic  aflSrmative.  Herr 
Heilbach  perceived  as  much,  and  he  therefore  with  admirable  tact 
hinted  that  the  tables  were  opened  on  Sundays. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  that,  acting  on  this  hint,  Messrs.  Fair 
and  Dark  sallied  forth,  and  passing  under  the  avenue  of  dwarf  limes, 
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contrived  to  gain  the  temple  of  Tuk6,  where,  I  need  not  add,  were  as- 
sembled a  Tast  multitude  of  people,  varying  in  morale  from  the  thief 
who  had  bolted  with  the  contents  of  the  till  to  try  his  luck  up  to  the 
noble  lord  who  already  had  tried  his  luck  once  too  often.  All  nations 
and  all  languages  were  represented.  Respectability  jostled  rascality; 
honour  rowed  in  the  same  boat  with  its  plebeian  opposite.  There 
were  present  the  Yankee  rowdy  and  the  Southern  gentleman,  the 
German  or  Russian  baron  and  the  British  felon,  the  French  Anonyma 
and  the  peeress  of  the  United  Eongdom.  The  great  ruck  of  the 
motley  group  were  educated,  and  perhaps  only  too  clever.  Into  the 
*  gallery'  or  background  of  the  players  elbowed  our  two  English  gen- 
tlemen, actuated  by  the  least  possible  desire  to  risk  a  florin,  and  by 
the  greatest  amount  of  eager  curiosity. 

At  one  of  the  tables — ^it  was  trente  et  quarante — there  was  per- 
ceptible a  stifled  but  a  wild  excitement.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
of  the  company  would  crowd  around  that  one  centre.  The  other 
tables  lost  half  their  occupants.  Mr.  Fair's  quick  eye  detected 
something  extraordinary,  and  he  eagerly  nudged  Mr.  Dark  to  follow 
him.  In  a  trice  they  were  lookers-on  at  one  of  those  crises  in 
gambling  which  astonish  the  old  habitues  of  the  tables  even  more 
than  the  sciolists  of  the  game.  A  tall,  thin,  gaunt  man,  with  straight 
yellow  hair,  whom  afterwards  they  ascertained  to  be  a  Pole,  had 
won  a  heavy  stake,  and  instead  of  taking  it  up,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  waited  till  it  multiplied  itself  beyond  the  resources  of  the  bank. 
With  something  like  a  sense  of  awe  they  heard  the  slow  voice  of  the 
croupier  calling  Faites  lejeu,  messieurs,  and  still  this  man's  hoard 
increased.  He  seemed  as  if  inspired  to  place  his  stake  on  the  win- 
ning colour.  At  length  the  bank  was  actually  broken,  and  the  winner, 
accepting  a  cheque  in  lieu  of  cash,  left  the  rooms  with  his  friends, 
for  the  time  a  triumphant  man,  the  hero  of  a  Wiesbaden  Sunday. 

This  scene,  the  meaning  whereof  their  minds  could  fully  appre- 
ciate, affected  deeply  both  Mr.  Fair  and  Mr.  Dark.  Both  agreed 
that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  return  to 
Bingen,  in  order  to  settle  their  bill  and  pack  up  their  efiects ;  but 
that  to  return  early  on  the  morrow  and  t^  their  luck  would  be  an 
act  of  but  common  prudence.  True,  they  had  money  enough  and 
to  spare ;  of  that  consoling  fekct  both  were  conscious.  Nevertheless, 
on  reflection,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  sheer  impossibility  for  any  rational 
being  to  possess  too  much  money.  Too  Httle  was  to  them  a  defin- 
able quantity.  Enough,  they  opined,  was  a  relative  term,  since 
what  will  content  A  appears  starvation  to  B  and  luxury  to  C.  As 
for  too  much,  however,  they  at  all  events  were  not  prepared  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  such  plethora.  Hence,  to  use  the  expressive 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Fair,  they  resolved  to  have  a  shunt,  feeling 
morally  convinced  that  what  was  feasible  for  a  contemptible  Pole 
might  surely  be  effected  by  a  brace  of  English  thoroughbreds. 
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Of  course  there  was  the  awkward  alternative  that  they  might 
lose.  That,  however,  they  determined  to  overlook,  as  being  at 
once  absurd  and  unlikely.  Granted  that  the  Eursaal  lessee  made  a 
profit  out  of  a  business,  the  coroUary  to  be  derived  therefrom  was 
that  more  people  lose  than  win  at  the  tables ;  still,  with  so  many 
chances  offered,  it  appeared  self-evident  that  losers  were  indebted 
for  their  misfortune  to  recklessness  or  want  of  science.  Now  they, 
Messrs.  Fair  and  Dark,  were  emphatically  the  reverse  of  reckless — 
cautious,  in  fact ;  whilst,  so  far  as  intelligence  went,  they  flattered 
themselves  considerably  on  having  taken  a  degree  at  the  first  uni- 
versity in  the  world. 

Accordingly  they  carried  out  their  plan  in  its  integrity.  On  the 
morrow  they  returned  as  early  as  possible  to  Wiesbaden,  and  after 
discussing  a  bottle  of  Herr  Heilbach's  Assmanshausen  and  some 
sublime  cutlets,  marched  solenmly  to  their  fate,  having  provided 
themselves  with  a  sufficiency  of  loose  cash  by  melting  a  brace  of 
circular  notes. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  with  somewhat  elongated  countenances, 
our  heroes  wended  their  way  back  to  their  hotel.  They  had  not 
broken  the  bank,  but  they  had  succeeded  in  emptying  their  pockets. 
Evidently  the  superior  intelligence  whereon  they  had  relied  so  firmly 
had  played  them  false. 

'  H'm,'  grunted  Mr.  Dark;  '  I  should  say  that  for  this  game  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  know  the  outlines  of  mathematics.  Upon 
my  honour,  there  is  some  good  in  being  a  Cambridge  man  after  all.' 
This  with  acrimony. 

'  You're  wrong,'  retorted  Mr.  Fair,  who  could  lose  more  happily 
than  his  friend.  '  I  back  Oxford  logic  against  the  universe.  We 
must  argue  from  particulars  to  universals — inductive  reasoning,  you 
know.  Mathematics  are  quite  beside  the  mark.  That's  why  these 
systems  one  bears  of  come  to  grief;  they  are  based  on  figures,  not 
on  logic' 

'  And  yet  you  propose  to  invent  a  new  system ;  a  sort  of  philo- 
sopher's stone.' 

'  Most  decidedly  I  do,  and  you  shall  help  me.  I'll  tell  you 
how.  You  know  those  cards  which  every  one  seemed  to  be  pricing 
most  diligently  to  tell  the  run  of  the  ludc  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  Well,  I've  picked  up  a  baker's  dozen  of  them  on  the  floor,  and 
I  shall  get  some  more  to-morrow.  These,  however,  which  I  have 
collected,  seem  to  me  to  contain  a  principle,  and  if  I  can  prove  that 
that  principle  is  unerring,  I  have  found  a  method  whereby  we  may 
win  ad  libitum.* 

'  Exactly,  my  boy,  if — ' 

'  Don't  be  captious,  but  give  me  your  closest  attention.' 

'  Drive  on,  then' — ^incredulously. 
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'  Of  course,  these  cards  illustrate  with  accuracy  a  certain  average 
of  luck ;  but  they  do  more — they  trace  the  erratic  footfalls  of  the 
blind  goddess  Tuk5.* 

'  Bravo,  well  put !' 

'You  would  imagine  a  priori  that  if  red  won  the  last  7^  the 
inference  would  be  in  favour  of  black  winning  the  next  jeu.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  inference  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  in 
fact  in  favour  of  red  winning  again.' 

*  How  ?     I  don't  quite  follow  you.' 

'  Look  at  these  cards.  Only  occasionally  do  you  find  the  order 
of  progression  is  like  the  goose-step — red,  black,  red,  black,  red, 
black,  even  three  times  following.  The  common  order  runs  some- 
what in  this  fashion :  red,  red,  black,  red,  red,  black,  black,  black, 
red,  and  so  on.  I  cannot  perhaps  give  a  better  illustration  than 
the  list  of  University  boat-races;  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge 
expect  to  win  and  lose  in  alternate  years ;  on  the  contrary,  each 
anticipates  runs  of  luck,  good  or  bad.' 

_  *  And  so  you  would  argue  that  if  Oxford  won  the  race  next 
year,  the  betling  would  be  in  favour  of  her  winning  the  year  fol- 
lowing?* 

'  That  is  my  principle,  and  now  for  its  application.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I  quite  perceive  that  at  trente  et  qwarante  it 
would  be  insane  to  double.  You  would  risk  hundreds  or  thousands 
in  order  to  recover  a  miserable  thaler.  But  on  my  principle  you 
need  not  hesitate,  provided  of  course  that  your  purse  will  stand  it. 
For  this  reason,  viz. :  that  you  will  be  compelled  to  double  as  often  as 
three  times  is  unlikely,  four  times  improbable,  five  times  beyond  the 
range  of  probability,  six  times  virtually  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
such  a  sequence  could  only  occur  about  once  in  a  month.  There- 
fore, by  always  backing  the  colour  which  won  last,  and  by  doubling 
when  you  lose  until  you  win,  I  maintain  you  reduce  loss  to  a  vanish- 
ing point,  and  render  gain  a  dead  certainty.' 

Mr.  Dark  was  not  convinced.  He  objected  that  his  friend  was 
too  dogmatic.  This  led  to  a  hottish  discussion,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  an  experiment  with  a  pack  of  cards,  when,  to  Mr.  Fair's 
astonishment,  the  order  red,  black,  occurred  no  less  than  five  times 
in  succession. 

But  although  he  felt  the  force  of  his  argument  weakened,  he 
would  not  yield  his  point. 

*  You  see,'  he  urged,  '  if  you  did  lose  ten  times,  that  is,  if  the 
sequence  was  red,  black,  five  times,  and  you  began  with  a  thaler, 
your  total  loss  would  only  be  153Z.  9«.' 

'Only!' 

'  Well' — petulantly — '  you  would  not  mind  putting  twice  as  much 
on  the  fayourite  of  the  Derby.* 

'  My  dear  boy,  I  never  in  my  life  offered  to  bet  158i.  9«. 
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against  88.,  which  is  iu  effect  what  yon  propose.    Besides,  your  next 
venture  would  entail  the  total  loss  of  460L  7«.' 

*  So  it  would.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  right  in  theory  if 
not  in  practice.  Just  put  your  back  into  it  and  find  out  how  it 
will  work,  old  fellow;  you  can  generally  see  your  way  when  others 
fail.' 

Thus  appealed  to,  Mr.  Dark  began  to  exercise  his  wits,  which 
were  of  no  contemptible  order.  He  criticised  severely  a  system 
which  entailed  the  possible  loss  of  several  hundred  pounds  with  the 
minimum  advantage  of  saving  a  paltry  three-shilling  stake.  But  he 
could  not  propose  an  alternative  Efystem. 

*  I  have  it !'  cried  cheery  Mr.  Fair,  after  much  cogitation.  *  I'll 
always  back  the  winning  colour,  but  I  won't  double,  and  you  shall 
always  back  the  losing  colour,  but  not  double,  and  we  will  see  which 
wins ;  one  or  other  must.' 

*  I'll  back  myself  for  an  even  pony/  remarked  Mr.  Dark  as  he 
accepted  the  challenge. 

'  Good  !'  was  the  response. 

After  a  heavy  breakfast  on  the  morrow  they  marched  to  the 
Eursaal,  with  no  small  trepidation  of  soul,  to  try  their  experiment. 
Being  early,  both  were  accommodated  with  seats.  Thus  both  had 
fair-play,  and  were  in  a  better  position  for  making  the  game  than 
when  in  the  gallery,  besides  being  able  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
croupiers.  Not  to  weary  with  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the  play, 
let  it  suffice  to  relate  that  they  kept  their  seats  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, when  by  mutual  consent  they  adjourned. 

'  I  haven't  lost,'  observed  Mr.  Dark  dubiously  enough. 

*  I  haven't  gained,'  rejoined  Mr.  Fair  positively. 

Then  they  set  to  work  to  count  their  money,  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  somehow  they  had  contrived  each  to  a  small  extent  to 
contribute  towards  the  Eursaal  profits.  They  were  only  singed, 
however,  not  burnt. 

'Hang  it,'  remarked  Mr.  Dark,  'this  loafing  about  Pande- 
monium is  rather  slow  !     I  want  some  exercise  for  my  muscles.' 

'Done  along  with  you,'  observed  Mr.  Fair.  'Let  us  make 
tracks  for  the  Bighi.' 

They  made  iJ^em  on  the  next  day. 

COMPTON  READE,  M.A. 
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MY  FATHER'S  WILL 

BY  FBBDEBICK  TALBOT,  AUTHOR  OF  '  JACK  PXTGH'S  LBGACT/ 
*  LOTTIE'S  PORTUUE,'  ETC. 


Chapter  I. 

'  What,  Dick/  said  my  father,  looking  grimly  at  me  across  the  fire- 
place ;  *  then  your  heart's  set  on  roving  V 

*Why,  yes,  father/  I  replied.  *I  can't  abide  this  dead-alive 
place ;  but  I  shall  not  go  away  till  you're  better.' 

'  The  place  was  good  enough  for  thy  grandfather  and  me/  went 
on  my  father,  speaking  in  a  resentful  tone;  '  but  there's  no  brooking 
ye  young  folk.  Well,  you'll  see  me  under  the  sod  anyhow  before 
you  start  on  your  travels  again.' 

Something  sneering  in  my  father's  voice  struck  me  with  a  little 
apprehension.  I  felt  a  sort  of  misgiving  lest  it  might  prove  that  I 
had  been  too  long  a-roving  already,  for  I  had  been  for  two  years 
away  from  my  father's  roof-tree. 

There  was  no  great  love  or  confidence  between  my  father  and 
myself.  He  had  taken  little  care  of  me  in  my  boyhood,  and  I  should 
have  grown  up  altogether  neglected  and  uneducated  had  it  not  been 
for  a  brother  of  my  mother's — she  had  died  in  my  infancy — who  had 
insisted  on  my  being  sent  to  a  good  grammar-school.  Here  I  had 
got  on  well,  and  might  have  won  a  scholarship,  but  my  father  with- 
drew me  just  before  the  examination,  and  brought  me  home  to  live 
at  Halton. 

It  was  a  dull  dreary  little  township,  boasting  of  one  long  village 
street,  situated  in  a  secluded  valley  among  wild  Yorkshire  moorlands. 
A  beck  or  rivulet  ran  through  the  valley,  and  that,  widened  out  into 
pools  and  reservoirs  below  the  village,  supplied  with  water  two  large 
factories.  The  main  part  of  the  village  consisted  of  low  stone  cot- 
tages, the  residences  of  the  factory  operatives.  Then  there  was  my 
father's  large  square  house,  also  built  of  the  gray  limestone  of  the 
district,  with  a  courtyard  at  one  side,  containing  coachhouse  and 
stable,  and  a  large  bare  garden  behind  it.  A  public-house  at  the 
top  of  the  street,  and  two  or  three  houses  of  moderate  size  occupied 
by  the  upper  men  of  the  factories,  composed  the  rest  of  the  village. 
The  church  was  seven  or  eight  miles  away.  There  was  no  doctor 
within  five  miles,  and  the  nearest  lawyer  lived  at  Slapton,  a  small 
market  town  some  nine  miles  distant. 

Soon  after  I  came  home  from  school  my  father  engaged  a  new 
servant,  a  housekeeper.  Her  name  was  Hannah.  She  was  a  fine 
buxom  young  woman,  but  gifted  with  a  very  violent  temper.  She 
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soon  began  to  domineer  over  me,  and  bitter  quarrels  were  the  result. 
My  father  took  her  part  always,  and  my  only  ally  was  a  young  maid, 
Sarah,  who  was  also  one  of  her  victims. 

At  last  I  ran  away,  and  took  refuge  at  the  house  of  my  uncle, 
who  was  a  dissenting  minister  at  York.  By  his  intervention  an 
arrangement  was  come  to.  My  father  consented  to  allow  me  a 
hundred  a  year  to  live  away  from  home,  and  I  went  abroad  with  the 
son  of  a  rich  merchant,  one  of  my  uncle's  pupils.  Once  upon  my 
travels,  I  had  little  thought  of  coming  back  to  gloomy  Halton.  With 
a  stick  and  a  knapsack  I  traversed  the  whole  continent  of  Europe, 
and  was  meditating  a  farther  progress  into  Asia  Minor,  when  I  was 
recalled  to  England  by  the  news  of  my  father's  alarming  illness.  It 
was  thought  that  he  was  dying,  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  me 
once  more.  When  I  reached  home,  however,  he  had  rallied  a  little, 
and  the  end  did  not  seem  imminent.  He  had  still  strength  enough 
to  sit  up  part  of  the  day,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  it  was  that 
he  gave  utterance  to  the  half-reproach  with  which  I  have  commenced 
my  story. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  a  dark  gloomy  chamber  provo- 
cative of  ennui  and  despair.  A  threadbare  faded  carpet  covered  the 
floor,  and  it  was  furnished  with  dark  heavy  mahogany  chairs  and 
tables,  and  a  bookcase  to  match  full  of  worm-eaten  old  tomes,  of 
which  an  odd  volume  of  State  trials  was  the  only  one  that  afforded 
either  instruction  or  amusement.  The  fireplace,  with  the  huge  coal 
fire,  white  hearthstone,  and  high  fender  of  perforated  brass,  was  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  room. 

My  father  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  wealthy  man,  although 
he  was  very  close  about  his  affairs.  He  had  once  been  part-pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  factories  in  the  village,  but  had  retired  with  a 
sufficient  competence  many  years  ago.  Not  that  our  position  com- 
manded much  respect  from  the  rough  folk  about  us.  The  factory 
lasses  in  their  bedgowns,  with  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads, 
jeered  and  flouted  at  'Lanky  Dick,'  as  they  called  me.  The  lads 
threw  stones  at  me  when  I  passed,  and  often  in  my  walks  over  the 
wild  moorland  I  would  be  accosted  by  a  group  of  these  rough 
fellows,  who  would  ask  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  *  feyt,'  and  would 
threaten  to  *  pause'  or  kick  me  if  I  declined  the  chfdlenge. 

Involuntarily  I  repined  and  chafed  at  my  detention  here.  I  had 
no  affection  for  this  place,  where  I  had  always  been  unhappy.  The 
life  I  had  led  abroad  had  suited  me  wonderfully  well.  I  inherited  a 
roving  disposition,  I  think,  from  my  mother,  who  was  a  ship-cap- 
tain's daughter,  and  my  father,  in  his  fixed  gloomy  steadfastness, 
had  no  sympathy  vrith  me.  A  certain  morbid  melancholy  that  laid 
hold  of  me  at  times  of  rest  and  inaction  was  the  only  part  of  tny 
lather's  temperament  that  I  shared. 

Especially  did  the  incubus  of  this  dull  melancholy  hover  over 
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me  as  I  sat  by  the  fire  talking  in  monosyllables  to  my  father.  Hannah 
was  away  for  a  day's  holiday  for  refreshment  after  her  labours  in 
nursing  my  poor  father,  and  we  were  waited  upon  by  a  girl  named 
Bridget,  the  successor  of  Sarah.  My  father  was  irritable  and  impa- 
tient.   The  gruel  was  burnt,  he  complained,  and  nothing  went  right. 

In  the  midst  of  his  querulous  grumblings  I  heard  a  hesitating 
single  knock  at  the  door,  and  as  the  maid  was  busy  in  the  kitchen, 
I  got  up  and  went  out  into  the  stone-paved  hall  and  opened  it. 

'  Eh,  Master  Dick,'  said  a  female  voice,  familiar  but  strange, 
'what,  don't  you  know  me  ?' 

*  Why,  you're  Sarah,'  I  said,  after  a  long  look  at  her,  and  taking 
her  by  the  shoulders  I  gave  her  a  hearty  salute  on  each  cheek. 

Sarah  blushed  and  adjusted  her  bonnet.  '  What,  you're  still 
the  same,  Master  Dick?'  she  cried.  *  But  I'm  married  now — to  one  of 
the  overlookers  at  the  factory.' 

*  That's  a  pity,'  I  said ;  'why  couldn't  you  have  waited  for  me  ?' 
'Nay,  Master  Dick,  you  never  axed  me  to,'  said  Sarah  slyly. 

'  But  I've  got  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  hard-working  husband ; 
and  what  more  can  a  lass  want  ?' 

'What,  indeed,'  I  replied,  'except  a  dozen  babbies.' 

'  Ay,  and  we've  made  a  start  at  that  too,  Master  Dick,'  replied 
Sarah,  laughing. 

Here  I  heard  my  father's  voice  in  complaint  of  the  street  door 
being  left  open.  'Come  in,  Sarah,'  I  cried,  'and  talk  to  the  old 
gentleman.' 

But  Sarah  shook  her  head.  'Nay,'  she  said,  'I've  got  naught 
to  say  to  him ;  but  come  out  into  the  street.  Master  Dick,  and  let  me 
talk  to  thee  a  bit.' 

I  went  out  and  shut  the  street  door  after  me,  and  walked  with 
her  a  few  paces  towards  the  village. 

*  Have  you  heard  of  the  goings-on  here  ?'  whispered  Sarah. 

*  No,  nothing  particular.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  thee  mayn't.  I  hope  they  haven't  hurt  thee,  my 
lad.  But  there's  been  bad  work  going  on  here,  I  can  tell  thee. 
Hannah  and  that  lawyer  from  Slapton,  they've  been  leading  the  old 
man  a  fine  dance.     Thee  keep  an  eye  on  'em,  that's  all.' 

'  What,  do  you  mean  Polkhom  ?'  I  said. 

'  Eh,  no ;  not  bim.  He's  an  honest  chap  yon,  and  your  father 
and  he  couldn't  get  on  a  bit.  Bruff  is  the  man  now,  and  he  and 
Hannah  do  as  they  like  with  the  old  chap.  Thee  keep  an  eye  on 
'em.  I  was  like  to  come  and  give  thee  a  bit  of  a  hint ;  and  now 
good-bye,  I  mustn't  talk  any  longer  with  thee.  She's  over  there 
with  him  yonder  this  very  day.     Thee  look  out.' 

And  with  these  warning  words  she  quitted  me. 

My  fSftther  was  cross  enough  at  my  absence,  and  began  to  bewai) 
his  fate,  and  cry  peevishly  for  Hannah  to  put  him  to  bed.    I  offered 
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my  services  instead,  as  Hannah  had  not  returned,  and  after  a  while, 
as  he  felt  very  weak  and  feeble,  he  consented  to  allow  me  to  act  as 
nurse.  When  he  was  settled  comfortably  in  bed,  he  seemed  quite 
pleased  at  my  handiness,  and  looked  at  me  almost  with  affection. 

'  Dick,'  he  whispered  to  me,  *  if  aught  happen  to  me,  n\y  will's 
in  the  strong  box  under  the  bed,  and  the  keys — the  keys —  Ay, 
what  was  I  saying  ?' 

*  About  the  keys  of  the  strong  box,  father.' 

*  Ay,  they're  safe  enough,'  said  my  father,  a  cunning  expression 
crossing  his  face.     '  Good-night,  Dick.' 

I  kissed  his  rough  grizzled  cheek,  and  went  down-stairs.  The 
parlour  looked  so  lonely  and  ghostly  in  the  twilight  that  I  didn't 
care  to  sit  down  in  it,  but  went  out  into  the  passage  and  opened  the 
front  door,  feeling  that  the  lights  in  the  village  and  the  sounds  of 
life  about  it  would  be  a  little  company  for  me.  I  hadn't  stood  there 
long,  when  I  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  wheels  approaching  along 
the  Slapton  road.  Our  house  stood  just  by  the  cross-roads,  and  you 
could  see  a  good  way  down  the  Slapton  road  from  our  front  door. 
But  now  everything  was  hidden  in  a  gray  mist,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  vehicle  was  close  upon  me  that  I  was  able  to  distinguish  that  it 
was  a  dogcart  drawn  by  a  powerful  black  horse.  I  could  see  that  a 
tall  stout  man  was  driving,  and  that  a  woman  sat  beside  him,  who 
turned  her  head  as  they  passed,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  recognise  any 
one. 

The  night  was  cold  and  damp,  a  drizzling  rain  falling,  and  I 
shut  the  door,  feeling  quite  chilled,  and  went  back  to  the  fire,  stir- 
ring it  into  a  cheerful  blaze.  Presently  the  door  opened  and  Hannah 
came  in,  quiet  and  demure,  dressed  in  a  dark-cloth  cloak  and  white- 
«traw  bonnet  with  black  ribbons.  She  came  into  the  parlour  to  ask 
how  her  master  had  been  during  the  day,  and  seemed  much  relieved 
when  I  told  her  that  he  was  no  worse.  She  volunteered  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  been  to  Slapton,  and  that  on  her  return  home 
she  had  been  overtaken  by  Mr.  Bruff,  who  had  given  her  a  lift  home- 
wards. 

Mr.  Bruff  himself  called  next  morning.  His  appearance  and 
address  were  rather  pleasing.  He  was  a  tall  florid  wUskerless  man. 
A  pleasant  smile  always  hovered  about  his  lips.  After  sitting  for 
half  an  hour  vrith  my  father  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him  back  to 
his  inn. 

Bare  and  unattractive  in  its  outward  aspect,  the  inn  at  Halton 
was  comfortable  enough  within.  There  was  a  good  sitting-room  for 
guests,  the  windows  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  village  street. 
Here  Mr.  Bruff  had  established  himself  with  deeds  and  papers — ^he 
explained  to  me  that  he  was  settling  the  title  of  a  neighbouring 
estate — before  a  fine  roaring  fire,  and  here  he  entertained  me, 
ordering  a  bottle  of  vnne  and  producing  some  very  good  cigars. 
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He  seemed  a  little  preoccupied  and  anxious,  I  tbonght,  and  he 
had  a  habit  when  he  talked  of  fixing  his  eyes  upon  some  distant 
object  beyond ;  bat  he  was  cordial  and  warm  in  his  manner,  and  so 
far  firom  appearing  to  side  with  Hannah,  he  gave  me  some  very  broad 
hints  that  he  thought  she  had  a  great  deal  too  much  influence  with 
my  father,  and  told  me  that  I  ought  to  assert  my  own  authority  in 
the  house,  and  bring  my  influence  to  bear  upon  him. 

Some  message  called  him  out  of  the  room,  and  for  the  moment 
I  took  his  seat  at  the  farther  side  of  the  fireplace,  to  avail  myself  of 
the  light  to  read  the  local  paper  during  his  absence.  Looking  up  I 
was  surprised  to  see  what  a  good  view  of  the  village  was  to  be  had 
from  this  seat,  and  that  above  the  roofs  of  the  cottages  the  gable  end 
of  my  father's  house  was  visible,  and  a  top  window,  the  window  of 
Hannah's  room  in  fact.  I  observed,  too,  that  a  brass  birdcage  hung 
in  the  window,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  that,  for  I  had  never 
given  Hannah  credit  for  any  fondness  for  birds,  and  didn't  know  that 
she  kept  one.  Mr.  Brufi*  returned  in  a  few  moments,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  former  seat.  We  sat  and  smoked  till  darkness  came  on, 
and  then  I  took  my  leave.  The  weather  had  cleared,  and  it  was  a 
firosty  night ;  the  stars  were  twinkling  brightly,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  village  rose  upwards  in  a  light  ethereal  column.  The  factories 
below  were  lighted  up,  their  long  rows  of  windows  shining  as  brightly 
as  the  halls  of  an  enchanted  palace ;  a  deep  mysterious  humming 
vibrated  in  the  air  as  if  some  huge  kettle  were  boiling  down  below. 
A  lonely  star  was  shining  over  the  cottage  roofs,  and  yet  it  was  not 
a  star,  it  was  below  the  horizon ;  a  light  on  the  hill  beyond — no, 
it  was  not  that  either,  it  was  only  a  candle  burning  in  Hannah's 
bedroom  window. 

As  I  watched  this  light  it  went  out,  shone  again,  went  out,  once 
more  was  shown,  and  then  finally  disappeared.  When  I  reached 
home,  Hannah  opened  the  door  for  me.  She  seemed  rather  flurried 
in  her  manner.  She  informed  me  that  my  father  hadn't  felt  so  well 
after  I  left  and  had  gone  to  bed.  I  mustn't  go  up-stairs,  as  he  had 
just  gone  ofi'to  sleep. 

So  I  seated  myself  in  the  parlour.  The  wine  I  had  drunk  had 
made  me  heavy  with  sleep,  and  I  went  off  into  a  sound  slumber 
sitting  in  my  father's  angular  arm-chair.  I  groused  up  once,  and 
thought  for  a  moment  that  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  house,  and 
listened  for  a  while.  The  boards  creaked  overhead  in  my  father's 
room,  and  I  heard  something  dragged  across  the  floor.  It  was 
Hannah,  no  doubt,  putting  the  room  tidy.  Sleep  overpowered  me 
again. 

I  was  aroused  by  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  started  to  my 
feet.  It  was  a  bell  firom  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  I  ran  swiftly 
up-stairs  with  a  quick  throb  of  fear.  I  heard  loud  outcries  from  my 
father's  room,  and  rushed  in.     Hannah  stood  by  the  bedside  wailing 
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bitterly.  A  glance  at  my  father's  livid  face  and  half-dosed  eyes 
was  sufficient*     He  was  no  more. 

From  the  moment  of  my  father's  death  Hannah's  manner  to  me 
changed  entirely.  She  became  deferential  and  sabdned,  and  asked 
my  authority  for  everything  she  did.  I  was  the  master  now,  she 
told  me. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  that  night  the  woman  who  had  come  to 
do  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  brought  me  a  bunch  of  keys.  *  They 
were  clenched  up  in  his  fingers/  she  told  me.  The  strong  box  that 
was  in  my  father's  room  I  permitted  to  remain  there  ;  but  I  locked 
the  room  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Despite  my  anxiety  to 
know  how  his  property  had  been  disposed  of,  I  was  determined  to 
act  with  due  form  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  Brufif  came  next  morning  with  two  tall  bony  gentlemen  in 
black  dress-suits.  Mr.  Bruff  informed  me  that  he  had  a  copy  of  my 
£ather's  will,  under  which  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  executors. 
They  were  cousins  of  mine,  and  honest  straightforward  men,  and  I 
made  no  objection  to  their  taking  the  management  of  afiairs,  being 
glad  indeed  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility.  I  handed  to  them  my 
father's  keys,  and  told  them  what  he  had  said  as  to  the  will.  They 
found  an  envelope  indorsed  '  My  last  Will  and  Testament'  in  my 
fieither's  handwriting,  and  took  it  away  with  them,  not  intending  to 
disclose  its  contents  till  affcer  the  funeral.  No  alteration  was  made 
in  the  household,  except  that  Bridget  the  housemaid  was  sent  off 
by  Mrs.  Hannah,  her  services  being  no  longer  required. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  cold  and  snowy,  and  the  drive  to 
the  distant  churchyard  dismal  in  the  extreme.  My  uncle  was  there, 
the  dissenting  minister  from  York,  and  three  more  tall  bony  Yorkshire 
cousins  as  well  as  the  two  executors.  The  will  was  read  after  we 
came  back.  It  bore  date  about  a  year  previondy.  All  my  father's 
property  was  left  to  trustees,  the  five  bony  men,  in  trust,  to  pay 
an  annuity  of  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  term  of  her  natural 
life  to  Hannah  Brookbank  the  housekeeper,  provided  that  should 
she  marry  after  the  testator's  death  the  legacy  should  be  null  and 
void,  and  merge  in  the  residue  of  the  estate.  Hannah  was  to  have 
the  house,  too,  for  her  life,  on  the  same  conditions.  Farther,  to  pay 
to  his  son,  Richard  Hargrave,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  proviso  that  should  the  said  Richard  at  any  time  sleq^ 
for  three  consecutive  nights  at  any  place  distant  more  than  six  miles 
jfrom  Halton  Cross,  or  more  than  seven  nights  in  all  during  any  one 
year,  the  annuity  should  cease  and  determine,  and  go  to  increase  the 
annuity  of  Hannah  Brookbank.  The  residue  was  to  accumulate 
during  the  lives  of  Hannah  Brookbank  and  Richard  Hargrave,  or 
till  the  determination  of  both  their  interests,  and  was  then  to  be 
divided  among  testator's  next-of-kin. 

My  uncle  cried  that  the  will  was  a  most  iniquitous  one,  andtiiii 
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it  must  be  upset ;  but  the  five  bony  cousins  shook  their  heads  and 
said  '  that  law  was  law,  and  must  be  stood  by.'  These  five  cousins, 
it  may  be  said,  were  to  receive  each  of  them  five  guineas  a  year  for 
managing  the  estate.  They  or  their  descendents  would  be  the  next- 
of-kin  also  who  would  finally  inherit  the  property,  unless  I  married 
and  had  children.  Thus  there  was  no  danger  of  the  provisions  of 
the  will  falling  into  abeyance.  Hannah  was  interested  in  keeping 
a  watch  upon  me ;  the  trustees  were  also  interested  in  looking  after 
us  both. 

To  me  the  situation  was  extremely  cruel.  I  was  confined  for  all 
my  life,  it  seemed,  on  a  wretched  pittance,  to  the  dull  precincts  of 
this  most  hateful  place.  True,  I  could  renounce  the  bequest,  but. 
what  was  I  to  turn  to  ?  I  was  beyond  the  age  at  which  youths  are 
put  to  any  business.  I  had  no  means  of  my  own ;  no  chance  of 
making  a  livelihood  in  any  one  way. 

Even  my  uncle,  after  his  first  heat  was  over,  confessed  that  he 
thought  I  ought  to  take  up  my  annuity  and  comply  with  its  condi- 
tions. There  was  ^  livelihood  for  me  here;  elsewhere  I  should 
probably  starve.  So  he  said  as  he  took  leave  of  me,  for  he  was 
obliged  to  start  at  once  in  order  to  reach  home  that  night. 

The  five  bony  men  departed,  having  drunk  five  gallons  of  strong 
ale  and  emptied  five  bottles  of  funeral  port.  They  had  also  con- 
sumed a  round  of  cold  beef  and  a  huge  York  ham.  Each  one  shook 
hands  with  me  solemnly  as  he  went  out.  *  Ye  mun  abide  by  't,  Dick,' 
the  first  one  had  said  as  he  departed,  and  the  four  others  repeated 
the  same  formula.  Yes,  I  must  abide  by  it,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that ;  but  what  a  lot  to  look  forward  to  ! 

The  lawyer  remained  behind.  He  came  to  me  as  I  sat  by  the 
fire  gloomily  brooding  over  past  and  future,  and  put  his  hand 
cheerily  upon  my  shoulder.  *  You  mustn't  despond,  my  dear  sir,'  he 
said.  '  It  seems  hard  this  disposition  of  the  property,  but  you  must 
remember  that  elderly  people  are  like  children  in  their  affection  for 
those  about  them  and  their  speedy  forgetfulness  of  the  absent.  Take 
my  advice,  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  Hannah.  She  is  a  good 
creature  at  heart.  She  will  be  very  glad,  she  tells  me,  that  you 
should  remain  here  at  present.' 

It  was  hard  enough  to  have  to  listen  to  this — to  be  told  that  I 
might  remain  on  sufferance  in  a  house  that  had  been  my  father's 
and  that  ought  to  have  been  mine. 

'  I  shall  leave  here  to-night,'  I  replied,  trying  to  assume  an  in- 
different tone.  '  I  can  sleep  at  the  inn,  and  I  won't  intrude  upon 
Mrs.  Brookbank's  griefs.'  Saying  thus,  I  went  out,  slamming  the 
door  heavily  behind  me,  and  took  my  way  through  the  village  street, 
intending  to  have  a  long  walk  over  the  moors  that  I  might  be  entirely 
alone  to  wrestle  with  my  own  thoughts,  and  to  try  to  strike  out 
some  way  of  life  that  should  save  me  from  dull  brooding  despair. 
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I  couldn't  help  thinkiDg  very  bitterly  of  my  father^  who  had  done 
me  this  crael  injury,  who  had  so  cnnningly  planned  to  tie  me  down 
to  a  way  of  life  I  detested.  There  was  a  crafty  maUgnity  about 
the  disposition  of  his  wealth  that  struck  me  with  astonishment. 
*  What  an  evil  man  he  must  have  been  !'  I  could  not  help  saying  to 
myself.  And  yet  perhaps  in  disposition  he  was  no  different  from 
myself.  This  lonely  seclusion  had  soured  his  blood.  Just  such 
another  morbid  wretched  creature  should  I  become  in  this  accursed 
prison-house. 

As  I  was  passing  one  of  the  cottages  an  arm  stretched  itself 
forth  from  the  door  and  plucked  me  by  the  sleeve.  I  turned  and 
saw  that  it  was  Sarah,  who  was  beckoning  me  to  come  in. 

'  Well,  lad,'  she  cried  eagerly,  as  I  stepped  inside,  *  what's  been 
done  with  property  ?' 

*  0,'  I  said  bitterly,  '  Hannah  gets  everything;  I  only  a  pitiful 
hundred  a  year.' 

*  My  goodness  !'  she  cried ;  '  the  brutes,  have  they  treated  you 
like  that  ?  And  what'll  you  do  ?  You'll  have  the  law  of  them — 
you'll  take  'em  to  York,  Master  Dick  ?' 

'  How  can  I  take  the  law  of  them  ?  I've  no  money  for  that, 
even  if  it  were  any  good ;  what's  more,  I  mustn't  be  away  from  here 
more  than  three  nights  at  once.' 

'Eh,  it's  shameful!'  cried  Sarah.  ' But  never  mind,  my  lad, 
they  sha'n't  have  it  all  their  own  way.     We'll  fettle  'em  yet.' 

But  what  Sarah  could  do,  or  how  in  any  possible  way  my  enemies 
were  to  be  fettled,  I  could  not  conceive. 

Chapter  II. 

It  was  growing  quite  dark  when  I  reached  —  my  home  I  was 
going  to  say — but  I  mean  the  house  of  Hannah  Brookbank.  I 
made  my  way  up-stairs  at  once  to  my  own  room  to  pack  up  my 
things.  This  chamber  had  been  mine  from  childhood,  and  con- 
tained many  mementoes  of  my  early  life.  A  tattered  kite,  with  a 
great  roll  of  twine  wound  upon  a  stick ;  cricket  bats  and  stumps ; 
my  wooden  school-box,  battered  and  inkstained,  full  of  school-books 
hastily  thrust  in,  just  as  I  had  left  them  when  I  took  leave  of  the 
grammar-school.  Round  about  the  walls  hung  samples  of  my  youth- 
ful essays  in  drawing — heads  in  chalk,  sepia  landscapes,  stiff  and 
conventional  enough ;  besides  these,  a  few  pen-and-ink  caricatures 
that  called  a  smile  into  my  dolorous  face.  There  was  Hannah,  as 
she  appeared  when  she  first  came  to  us ;  a  tall  buxom  lass,  with 
a  pail  in  her  hand  and  a  scrubbing-brush.  The  same — irfter  a 
little  experience  of  her  temper — with  features  twisted  and  demoniac, 
riding  on  a  broomstick  to  a  witch  Sabbath  onlngleborough.  There 
was  Sarah,  too,  in  the  guise  of  a  distressed  damsel  about  to  be 
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assailed  by  a  sea-monster,  Hannah  again ;  whilst  Perseus,  in  like- 
ness of  myself,  much  idealised,  was  about  to  smite  the  monster  hip 
and  thigh. 

The  light  was  gone  entirely  now,  and  a  thick  haze  was  blotting- 
out  the  landscape.  The  steam-whistles  of  the  factories  boomed 
heavily  through  the  fog,  and  the  clang  of  bells  sounded  on  my  ear, 
and  presently  the  clatter  of  wooden  clogs  upon  the  stone  causeway. 
The  mill  hands  were  coming  home  from  work. 

And  yet  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of  people 
coming  this  way  than  I  had  ever  recollected  before ;  and,  still  more 
strange,  I  lost  the  sound  of  feet  as  the  people  reached  the  house : 
there  were  footsteps  constantly  coming  towards  me,  but  I  heard 
none  going  away.  A  confused  murmur,  too,  was  in  the  air,  a  hum 
of  multitudinous  voices. 

I  sprang  to  the  window,  and  beheld  a  great  crowd  gathered 
about  the  house.  As  my  face  appeared  at  the  window  the  smothered 
hum  rose  into  a  loud  strident  yell,  so  powerful  and  confusing  that 
I  shrank  back  abashed,  as  if  I  had  felt  the  blast  of  a  tempest  in 
my  face. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  this  gathering  ?  I  had  always  from 
a  boy  been  at  enmity  with  these  factory  hands,  but  it  was  a  mere 
class  prejudice  that  was  not  Ukely  to  have  come  to  such  a  head  as 
this.  The  cries,  shouts,  shrill  whistles,  and  catcalls  gave  place  by 
degrees  to  a  regular  definite  howl.  '  Bruff,  Bruff,  Bruff !  Hannah, 
Hannah,  Hannah  !'  was  shouted  from  hundreds  of  throats  in  hoarse 
unmistakable  accents. 

A  momentary  feeling  of  exultation  took  possession  of  me.  My 
wrongs  had  met  with  immediate  popular  sympathy ;  I  felt  for  the 
instant  as  if  I  were  some  favourite  of  the  people.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong.  What  mattered  it  to  these 
people  how  my  father's  property  was  distributed  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  although  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  there  was  any  high 
standard  of  morality  among  them,  yet  there  were  certain  forms  of 
immorality  that  sometimes  aroused  popular  indignation.  It  was 
very  possible  that  this  populace,  ubiquitous  and  full  of  shrewdness, 
had  detected  a  relationship  between  Bruff  and  Hannah  that  I  had 
not  even  suspected. 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  outside  calling  to  me ;  it  was  Hannah's ; 
and  I  opened  the  door  and  went  out  to  her.  She  was  standing  in 
the  passage,  livid  in  face,  and  trembling  all  over. 

*  0,  what  will  become  of  me  ?'  she  cried,  twisting  her  hands 
to  and  fro  till  the  knuckles  cracked.  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  They  are 
calling  for  me ;  0,  they  will  kill  me !' 

'  Get  out  at  the  back,  and  away  over  the  fields !'  I  cried. 

*  They're  all  round  the  house ;  they've  climbed  over  the  garden- 
wall — back  door  and  front;  they're  everywhere.' 
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•    '  Are  the  doors  all  locked  ?* 

'  Yes,  they're  all  fastened ;  bat  they'll  break  them  in.  0,  speak 
to  them,  Mr.  Richard ;  speak  to  them,  and  tell  them  it's  not  my 
fault!' 

'  You'd  better  get  Mr.  Bruff  to  speak  to  them/  I  said  coldly. 

'  They're  worse  against  him  than  me.     0,  they'll  kill  us  both !' 

A  tremendous  hoot  or  roar,  and  a  thundering  noise  against  the 
back  and  front  doors,  a  shower  of  pebbles  against  the  windows. 
Hannah  flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

'I'll  speak  to  them,'  I  said,  aftei*  a  moment's  thought,  and 
went  up-stairs,  and  opening  one  of  the  first-floor  windows,  put  my 
head  out  and  shouted  '  Halloo  !' 

It  was  not  so  dark  outside  as  within  the  house.  There  was  a 
full  moon;  and  though  the  moon  itself  was  not  visible,  it  shed  a 
strange  difiused  light  over  the  scene.  A  man  who  seemed  to  be  a 
ringleader  among  them  held  up  his  hands,  when  he  saw  my  head 
at  the  open  window,  as  a  signal  for  silence ;  a  silence  that  was 
pretty  well  kept  by  the  men,  although  the  voices  of  the  women  still 
ran  on  in  a  shrill  treble. 

'  What  do  you  want,'  I  shouted,  '  attacking  a  quiet  house  like 
this?' 

'  Are  you  Master  Hargrave  ?'  said  the  speaker. 

*  Yes,  I  am.' 

'  We  don't  mean  any  harm  to  ye.  We  want  Bruflf  and  the 
woman  Hannah.' 

'  Why  do  you  want  them  ?' 

*  To  put  'em  int'  horse-pond.' 

There  was  a  general  chorus  of  approbation  at  this  announcement. 

*  Look  here,'  I  cried,  as  soon  as  the  roar  had  died  away. 
'  Well,  master  ?' 

'  You  may  do  what  you  like  with  the  man,  but  you  sha'n't  have 
the  woman.' 

The  man  turned  round  as  if  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  crowd. 
The  women's  voices  were  raised  in  loud  and  shrill  dissent.  '  Bring 
her  out !'  they  cried ;  '  bring  her  out !'  And  I  heard  a  voice,  too, 
above  them  all — a  determined  female  voice — *  We'll  fettle  her.' 

*  You  hear,  master  ?'  said  the  spokesman.  '  We  mun  have  'em 
both.' 

I  shook  my  head,  shut  the  window,  and  returned  to  where 
Hannah  was  still  kneeling,  crying  and  shivering. 

'  You  hear  what  they  say.     What  more  can  I  do,  Hannah  ?' 

*  0,  save  me,  Richard  I  save  me  !'  she  cried ;   *  they  will  kill  me.' 

*  I  don't  think  they'll  harm  you  much ;  they'll  give  you  a  duck-, 
ing,  and  there'll  be  an  end  of  it.' 

'0,  but  it  isn't  fit  for  me;  it  will  kill  me  indeed.  Master 
Richard ;'  and  she  whispered  something  into  my  ear. 
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'  The  deuce  !'  I  said,  under  my  breath ;  '  well,  I  must  do  what 
I  can.     Where's  Bruff  ?' 

'  Hiding  in  the  cellar — the  mean  scoundrel !' 

'  Is  there  anybody  else  in  the  house  T 

*  No  one.' 

'  The  horse  is  in  the  stable,  Bruff's  horse  and  trap  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  lad's  there  too.' 

The  stable  and  coach-house,  and  a  paved  yard  in  front,  were 
enclosed  by  high  walls  with  chevaux-de-frise  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  wide  folding-gates  opened  into  the  street.  A  side  door  led 
from  the  house  into  the  stable-yard,  from  which  there  was  no  exit 
save  by  the  gates.  These  gates  were  guarded  by  the  crowd,  but 
they  had  not  possessed  themselves  of  the  stable-yard,  which  in- 
deed was  sufficiently  defended  by  its  walls  and  the  chevaux-de- 
frise. 

I  walked  out  into  the  stable,  roused  the  lad,  who  was  quietly 
sleeping  in  the  straw  through  all  this  turmoil,  and  bade  him  put  the 
horse  into  tiie  dog-cart.  It  was  a  fine  spirited  animal — a  black 
horse — the  property  of  Mr.  Bruff.  Too  good  a  horse,  you  would 
have  said,  for  a  small  country  lawyer ;  but  Bruff  did  a  little  horse- 
dealing  as  well  as  will-making,  and  always  kept  a  good  one. 

I  told  Hannah  to  put  her  cloak  and  bonnet  on,  and  then  went 
to  the  cellar-stairs  and  called  to  BrufiT;  but  he  had  hidden  himself, 
and  would  not  answer  a  word.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as 
the  factory  lade  had  scrambled  up  to  the  upper  windows,  had  found 
one  unfastened,  and  were  dropping  in  one  by  one.  I  drew  Hannah 
into  the  yard  where  the  horse  and  dog-cart  were  standing,  the  horse 
rearing  and  plunging,  and  haK  mad  with  excitement  and  eagerness. 
I  pushed  Hannah  into  the  dog-cart,  jumped  up  at  the  other  side, 
seized  the  reins,  and  bade  the  boy  throw  open  wide  the  gates. 

We  were  greeted  with  a  roar  of  astonishment  and  defiance  from 
the  crowd,  and  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  unaccustomed  sight 
and  sound,  turned  away  from  the  gate,  and  bade  fair  to  wreck  the 
dog-cart  against  the  stable- wall.  But  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  lashes 
across  his  flanks  that  sent  him  madly  forward ;  the  crowd  shrank 
away,  and  involuntarily  opened  a  path  for  us  to  pass.  Some  one — a 
woman — made  a  wild  snatch  at  the  horse's  head,  but  she  fell,  and 
the  wheels  passed  over  her.  In  another  moment  we  were  speeding 
along  the  Slapton  road. 

I  was  obliged  to  trust  to  the  instinct  of  the  horse,  for  I  could 
not  see  a  yard  before  me,  and  feared  every  moment  that  we  might 
dash  against  some  obstacle  in  our  wild  career,  and  be  left  helpless 
on  the  road,  at  the  m^cy  of  the  pursuing  mob,  who  were  howling 
fiercely  in  our  rear.  We  dashed  on,  however,  without  accident, 
and  presently  the  cries  of  the  populace  sounded  fEunt  and  fiunter  in 
the  distance. 
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I  drove  on,  without  saying  a  word,  mile  after  niile,  till  the 
lamps  of  Slapton  appeared,  twinkling  in  the  distance. 

*  You'll  go  to  BruflPs,  I  suppose  ?'  I  said,  looking  down  at  my 
travelling  companion.  She  nodded  acquiescence,  and  I  sai4  no 
more  to  her  until  we  stopped  at  Bruff's  house,  a  long  low  building 
with  offices  at  one  end,  the  entrance  to  which  latter  was  by  an  out- 
side stair.  Hannah  got  out  at  the  door,  and  I  drove  the  horse  into 
the  stable-yard.  There  was  no  one  there  to  receive  the  horse,  and 
I  took  it  out  of  the  shafts,  and  put  it  into  the  stable.  There  was  a 
light  in  the  office,  and  I  thought  that  I  had  better  tell  Bruifs  clerk 
to  look  after  the  horse. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  given  the  alarm  about  the  riot  to  the 
police  at  Slapton ;  but  I  thought  that  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 
They  might  wreck  the  house  and  duck  Mr.  Bruff  as  much  as  they 
pleased ;  neither  would  affect  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  robbed 
and  cajoled  by  the  fellow,  and  the  thought  of  his  possible  mis- 
fortunes was  pleasant  to  me. 

I  had  wrapped  myself  up,  as  we  came  along,  in  a  great  blue 
cloak  that  I  had  found  in  the  dog-cart ;  and  as  the  night  was  cold, 
and  I  had  a  cough  upon  me,  I  gathered  its  folds  closely  about  my 
throat  as  I  went  up-stairs.  An  elderly  clerk  in  spectades  was  sit- 
ting in  the  outer  office,  busily  writing,  his  nose  close  to  his  paper. 
To  my  surprise,  as  I  entered  the  door,  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
went  to  open  an  inner  door  that  led  into  another  office.  Here  he 
briskly  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  lit  the  gas,  placed  a  chair  at 
the  writing-table,  and  held  the  door  of  the  room  whilst  I  entered, 
smiling  a  bland  unmeaning  smile.  Evidently  the  man  was  purblind, 
and  took  me  for  his  master. 

At  once  the  impulse  seized  me  to  take  advantage  of  his  mistake. 
I  walked  into  the  inn^  office,  seated  myself  at  the  writing-table. 
If  there  were  any  hidden  conspiracy  to  defraud  me  of  my  father's 
property,  here  was  my  one  chance  of  detecting  it.  Dismissing  all 
scruples  of  conscience,  I  set  resolutely  to  work  to  search  all  the 
drawers  and  receptacles  that  were  unlocked.  All  without  result. 
There  were  no  papers  with  the  name  of  Hargrave  on  them.  In- 
deed, it  was  hardly  likely  that  Bruff  would  have  left  any  written 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  if  guilty  he  were.  There  was  this  one  chance, 
however.  Bruff  was  not  a  methodical  man  clearly  in  the  matter  of 
letters.  Evidently  he  carried  them  about  in  his  pockets,  and  when 
his  pockets  were  full,  he  emptied  them  upon  the  mantelshelf ;  for 
that  was  crammed  with  letters  creased  and  soiled  and  worn  at  the 
edges,  and  huddled  up  into  all  sorts  of  folds. 

Rapidly  I  examined  these  letters  one  by  one.  At  last  I  was 
rewarded :  here  was  a  letter  in  niy  father's  handwriting — a  letter 
dated  about  a  year  ago,  and  with  reference  to  a  will  then  preparing. 
But,  alas,  it  contained  only  instructions  in  complete  accordance 
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with  the  will  produced  at  the  funeral,  and  it  was  written  in  terms 
so  clear  and  Yigorous,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties.  '  I  desire/  he  said,  at  the  con- 
clusion, '  that  my  son  should  suffer  for  his  neglect  and  insolence  to 
the  very  end  of  his  days.* 

I  turned  away  with  a  groan  of  weariness  and  disappointments 
To  complete  my  confusion,  I  beheld  Mr.  Bruff  there  watching  me, 
his  face  pale  and  menacing. 

*  What !'  he  cried ;  'I  have  come  back  just  in  time  to  stop  thee. 
Here,  Mr.  Inspector,  come  in  here ;  here's  the  ringleader  of  them 
all  robbing  my  office.' 

To  explain  Mr.  Bruff's  appearance  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  scene  of  the  riot  at  Halton.  It  seemed  that  after  I  had 
driven  away,  the  crowd,  believing  that  those  of  whom  they  were  in 
search  had  escaped,  suddenly  dispersed,  leaving  one  of  their  number 
— a  woman,  who  had  been  most  active  in  the  riot — flying  on  the 
ground  with  a  broken  leg. 

The  local  police,  who  now  ventured  to  appear,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  this  woman,  and  Mr.  Bruff  had  put  himself  under  theii* 
protection.  With  a  view  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  riotous  female, 
as  well  as  to  place  Mr.  Bruff  in  safety,  a  vehicle  had  been  driven 
over  to  Slapton,  containing  the  police  inspector,  Bruff  himself,  and 
the  woman,  who  was  no  other  than  my  old  Mend  Sarah,  whom  I 
had  unwittingly  injured  by  driving  over  her. 

'  There's  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Inspector,  looking  gravely  at  me 
and  shaking  his  head,  '  that  it's  a  very  suspicious  case.  You  were 
seen  in  conference  with  this  woman,  sir ;  the  riot  seems  to  have 
been  got  up  in  your  interests ;  you  take  advantage  of  it  to  get  away, 
and  ransack  Mr.  Bruff's  office.     Really,  sir,  if  Mr.  Bruff  insists — ' 

*I  do  insist!'  shouted  Mr.  Bruff.  'Take  him  into  custody, 
Mr.  Inspector.' 

'  You  insist !'  cried  a  high-pitched  female  voice,  and  Hannah 

appeared   in  the  doorway,   pale  with  suppressed  passion.     '  You 

cowardly  rascal !  you'd  leave  me  to  be  torn  to  pieces.     Yes,  glad 

enough  you'd  have  been — after  insuring  my  life,  you  wretch  ! — and 

.  that  young  hussey  down-stairs  !     0,  you  villain  !' 

Hannah  made  a  desperate  dart  at  her  husband — for  such  he  was 
— who  clung  to  the  inspector  for  protection. 

Baffled  of  her  spring,  Hannah  turned  to  me.  'Ah,  Master 
Dick,'  she  cried,  *  you're  worth  a  dozen  of  such  scoundrels.  I'll 
right  you  though,  my  boy.  Here,'  she  said,  drawing  a  paper 
from  her  pocket — '  here's  the  true  will  your  father  made  just  before 
he  died,  written  with  his  own  hands,  and  testified  by  me  and  Bridget.' 

Bruff  made  a  snatch  at  the  paper,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  him, 
and  already  had  the  document  in  my  possession. 

Bruff  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage  and  terror.     '  Well,  you  fiend,' 
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he  cried,  addressing  Hannah,  ^  it  was  yon  who  tempted  me  to  do 
it ;  you  who  drew  me  on  to  marry  you ;  you  who  turned  the  old 
man's  mind  against  his  son  with  your  false  tales  ;  you  who  got  him 
to  make  his  will ;  you  who  brought  me  over  when  the  young  man 
had  come  back,  and  his  father's  heart  had  softened  to  him,  and  set 
me  to  watch  for  his  death,  that  we  might  steal  the  new  will  from 
the  box.' 

Here  the  police  inspector  put  an  end  to  farther  confidences.  '  It 
seems  to  me  that  there's  a  pair  of  you,'  he  cried  ;  '  but  it  isn't  my 
place  to  listen  to  you.  I  sha'n't  take  your  charge  against  this  young 
gent ;  but  if  he  asks  me  to  take  you  into  custody  for  purloining  his 
father's  will,  I'll  do  it.' 

At  this  Bruff  broke  down  at  once ;  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  me,  and  begged  of  me  to  forgive  him,  promising  that 
he  would  make  amends  in  every  way ;  but  I  refused  to  listen  to  his 
prayers,  and  he  was  removed  in  custody.  Indeed,  I  knew  that  if 
he  had  been  left  alone  with  Hannah,  there  would  have  been  murder 
done  that  night. 

Then  I  made  my  way  with  the  precious  paper  to  the  house  of 
Polkhom,  the  other  lawyer,  my  father's  old  friend.  ,  To  him  I  quickly 
explained  the  circumstances,  and  showed  the  paper  Hannah  had 
given  me.  It  was  a  short  will,  dated  on  the  day  before  Hannah 
had  come  to  Slapton  to  fetch  Mr.  Bruflf.  It  revoked  all  former 
wills,  and  left  all  his  property  unreservedly  to  me,  his  son. 

'  It's  as  right  as  ninepence,'  said  Mr.  Polkhom,  grasping  me 
by  the  hand  ;  *  and  even  if  there  were  any  informality  in  the  will — 
and  it's  a  dangerous  practice  to  make  wills  without  a  lawyer — but, 
if  it  were  informal,  the  revocation  is  complete.  It  nullifies  all 
former  wills ;  and  as  you're  the  heir,  you're  right,  any  way.' 

Mr.  Bruflf  was  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  stealing  my  father's 
will,  the  circumstantial  evidence  being  too  strong  to  break  down, 
although  we  were  precluded  from  calling  Hannah,  a  wife's  evidence 
being  invalid.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  BruflT  and  Hannah  had  ob- 
tained complete  ascendency  over  my  father,  and  had  persuaded  him 
to  make  the  will  that  had  been  propounded  after  his  death.  The 
clause  which  my  father  had  insisted  upon,  making  void  the  bequest 
in  case  of  Hannah  marrying  after  his  decease,  they  had  eluded  by  a 
secret  marriage  during  his  life.  Mr.  Bruff  had  succeeded  also  in 
insuring  the  life  of  his  wife  for  five  thousand  pounds  to  secure  his 
interest  in  l.er  annuity.  My  return  and  reconciliation  with  my 
father  had  npsct  all  f  heir  plans,  and  the  making  of  the  new  will 
had  driven  thei?  to  (^esperation.  My  father  was  too  much  afraid  of 
his  housekeeper  to  openly  defy  her,  and  he  had  written  his  will  with 
his  own  hands,  and  had  called  Hannah  and  Bridget  (the  housemaid) 
to  witness  his  signature,  withoat  telling  her  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  document.     But  Hannah  had  detected  his  purpose,  and  had 
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determined  to  defeat  it.  He  had  not  ventured  to  destroy  the  old 
will,  but  had  placed  the  new  one  above  it  in  the  strong  box,  and 
retained  the  keys  in  his  own  possession.  Hannah,  knowing  that  he 
could,  not  live  many  days,  had  brought  Mr.  BruflF  over  to  Halton  to 
help  her.  He  was  to  keep  watch  till  my  father  died.  The  signal 
of  his  death  was  conveyed  from  Hannah's  bedroom  window.  The 
brass  bird-cage  hanging  in  the  window  by  day,  and  a  light  bumiog 
there  at  night,  were  signals  that  my  father  was  still  alive.  The 
moment  when  I  had  seen  the  light  disappear  had  been  the  moment 
of  my  father's  death,  which  Hannah  then  concealed  from  me  till 
their  arrangements  were  completed.  Thus  BruflF  was  let  in  at  the 
back  door,  possessed  himself  of  the  keys,  opened  the  strong  box, 
purloined  the  new  will,  and  handed  it  over  to  Hannah  to  bum. 
Some  misgiving  or  ftdling  of  heart  had  led  Hannah,  instead  of 
destroying  it,  to  keep  it  carefully. 

It  was  strange  that  a  man  so  bold  and*  determined  in  his  schemes 
should  have  been  physically  a  coward ;  but  so  it  was,  and  that  was 
the  cause  of  his  undoing. 

Mrs.  BruflTs  unexpected  visit  to  her  husband's  establishment 
revealed  some  cause  of  jealousy,  which,  added  to  the  ill-feeling  en- 
gendered by  her  husband's  pusillanimity,  caused  the  explosion  which 
brought  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  Bruflf  served  three  years  in  prison,  and  when  released 
emigrated  to  America  with  the  cause  of  the  conjugal  diflBculty. 
Hannah  subsists  on  a  small  annuity  which  I  granted  her  in  con- 
sideration of  her  past  services.  She  has  one  little  boy,  who  takes 
a  good  deal  after  his  father. 

Poor  Sarah,  who  had  suflfered  much  for  her  zeal  in  my  behalf, 
was  compensated  by  a  gift  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  from  some 
unknown  benefactor.  But  she  has  never  quite  forgiven  me  for 
putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  '  fettle'  Mrs.  Hannah. 

My  five  bony  cousins  were  a  good  deal  exercised  in  mind  at  the 
loss  of  their  yearly  five  guineas.  They  threatened  five  several  law- 
suits ;  but  as  they  went  to  Polkhom  to  give  instructions,  he  managed 
to  talk  them  into  acquiescence.  But  they  have  none  of  them  spoken 
to  me  since. 

As  for  myself,  when  I  found  that  I  was  no  longer  bound  to 
reside  at  Halton,  I  lost  much  of  my  dislike  to  live  there.  I  am 
building  a  nice  house  on  a  hill-side,  part  of  my  property,  and  am 
looking  out  for  a  being  of  the  ether  sex  who  is  not  of  a  roving  dis- 
position. 
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Christmas,  as  to  the  observance  of  which  as  a  religions  festival  all 
Christians  are  pretty  well  in  accord,  favours  socially  every  year  the 
bringing  to  the  front  of  a  vast  quantity  of  the  element  called  Humbug; 
and  there  is  perhaps  no  month  out  of  the  twelve  in  which  shams  are  so 
rife  and  affectation  is  so  rampant  as  in  December.  This  truth  suggests 
60  large  a  theme  for  discourse  that,  dividing  my  subject  into  a  proper 
number  of  sections  and  sub-sections,  each  with  its  due  proportion  of 
exordia,  arguments,  and  perorations,  ballasting  the  whole  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  elucidatory  notes,  and  conceding  to  myself  some 
margin  in  the  way  of  digressions  de  omnibtis  rebm,  I  might  make 
up  a  very  pretty  folio,  say  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  chief  humbugs  (they  are  about  a 
thousand  and  one  in  number)  of  Christmastide.  But  I  refrain: 
first,  because  I  have  not  time  to  write  the  exposition ;  secondly,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  there  lives  a  bookseller  in  London  mad 
enough  to  publish  such  a  book  for  me ;  thirdly,  because,  granting  that 
the  thing  were  published,  I  am  afraid  that  nobody  would  read  it. 
And,  since  the  paper  duty  has  been  taken  off,  not  even  the  pastrycook 
and  the  butterman  (those  whilom  patrons  of  unsuccessful  authors)  care 
about  purchasing  unreadable  literature.  Of  making  of  books  there 
is  still  no  end,  and  there  is  more  trash  printed  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  there  was;  but  the  day  for  bulky  folios  has  gone  by, 
and  people  prefer  to  have  their  nonsense  served  up  a  la  Tuain — in 
a  portable  form  and  at  a  cheap  price. 

Thus,  concerning  a  thousand  Christmas  impostures — how  I  long, 
though,  to  be  '  at '  the  Christmas  cards  and  the  trees,  and  the 
Christmas  hampers  of  potato-sherry,  rye-whisky,  and  fiisil-oil  brandy! 
— I  will  be  discreetly  silent ;  and  .there  remains  only  one  anniud 
humbug  on  which  I  claim  the  right,  in  moderation,  to  descant.  I 
mean  the  Christmas  Pantomime.  The  proposition  I  have  set  my- 
self to  maintain  is  of  a  dual  nature.  It  seems  to  me,  after  atten- 
tive study  of  the  topic,  that  the  modem  entertainment  known  as  a 
Pantomime  is  altogether  false  to  its  name,  traditions,  and  original 
scope  and  purport,  and  is  therefore  a  sham  ;  and  next  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  we  systematically  humbug  ourselves  or  strive 
to  humbug  others  into  the  belief,  every  Christmas,  that  pantomimes 
are  very  fine  things,  and  that  we  are  amazingly  fond  of  them.  When 
I  say  '  we,*  I  mean,  of  course,  grown-up  people.  That  children 
adore  the  pantomimes  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.     The  noise, 
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the  glitter,  the  horseplay,  the  coloured  fires,  infinitely  delight  them ; 
still  they  may  and  do  derive  equal  pleasare  from  the  recreations  of 
sacking  lollipops,  or  of  breaking  their  toys,  or  of  over-eating  them- 
selve&ig,  or  of  teasing  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or  of  palling  the  cat 
by  the  tail,  or  of  tearing  their  books,  or  of  rolling  in  the  dirt  and 
spoiling  their  new  firocks.  Childhood  is  easily  pleased ;  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  a  good  mud-pie  on  the  Bamsgate  sands,  with  a  spade 
to  pat  it  with,  does  not,  to  the  juvenile  mind,  surpass  in  attractive- 
ness the  bravest  pantomime  that  was  ever  produced,  '  regardless  of 
expense,'  by  an  ^  enterprising  manager.' 

The  grown-up  impostors  who  say  that  they  like  pantomimes  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  excusable  and  the  inexcusable. 
The  first  are  only  fostering  an  amiable  delusion,  and  pretend  to  be 
wonderfully  stricken  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  splendour  of 
the  dresses,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  transformations,  and  to  be 
mightily  tickled  by  the  dreary  tomfoolery  of  Mr.  Clown  and  his  col- 
leagues, simply  because  they  hold  that  it  is  a  right  and  proper  thing 
to  be  gratified  with  anything  which  gives  gratification  to  the  little 
ones.  Thus  it  is  generally  pater-  or  mater-familias,  or  an  uncle 
who  is  striving  to  be  benevolent  (the  majority  of  mankind  are  natu- 
rally malevolent,  but  many  of  us  do  our  best  in  trying  to  mean  and 
to  act  well,  and  in  rare  cases  we  succeed),  who  professes  to  be  so 
hugely  delighted  with  '  Harlequin  and  Mrs.  Bond ;  or  the  Ducks 
that  wouldn't  Come  and  be  Killed.'  After  all,  these  professions 
are  no  such  very  difficult  matter.  They  are  easier  than  the  hypo- 
crisy needed  to  enable  us  to  sit  for  a  couple  of  hours  opposite  to  the 
man  or  the  woman  whom  we  hate,  and  to  refrain  during  that  period 
firom  hurling  a  decanter  at  our  enemy's  head.  PaterfiEunilias  is  glad 
to  have  his  children  home  firom  school,  in  the  first  place ;  and  Box- 
ing-night is  as  yet  too  early  a  period  for  him  to  be  beginning  to  think 
that  scholastic  holidays  are  unconscionably  lengthy,  and  to  wish 
his  noisy,  mischievous,  gluttonous  olive-branches  at  Jericho.  To 
take  the  children  to  the  play  is  at  least  one  way  of  keeping  them 
in  good  temper  and  tolerable  quietude  for  the  evening ;  and  if  they 
do  make  a  noise  at  the  theatre,  their  handclapping  and  shrill  outcries 
of  gratulation  at  the  harlequinade  are  preferable  to  the  Babel-like 
disturbance  they  would  raise  at  home,  culminating  in  their  yells  at 
being  sent  to  bed  before  they  were  sleepy.  Moreover,  papa  can  chat 
with  the  friends  he  meets  at  the  playhouse,  or  indulge  in  a  quiet 
nap  in  his  stall  or  at  the  back  of  his  box ;  and  altogether,  if  there 
has  been  no  uproar  with  the  boxkeeper,  and  no  quarrel  with  the  cab- 
man, or  no  pole  run  through  the  panel  of  papa's  brougham  on  the  way 
home,  the  good  easy  man  is  not  ill-pleased  with  his  &mily  visit  to  the 
theatre  on  Boxing-night ;  remembering  too,  with  an  additional  thrill 
of  satisfaction,  that  the  infliction  is  one  that  need  be  gone  through 
only  once  a  year.  As  for  mamma,  she  would  go  anywhere  and  en- 
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dure  anything  to  be  near  her  children,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
were  happy.  She  takes  them  at  Christmas  time,  with  equal  alacrity 
and  joy,  to  the  pantomime,  to  the  Polytechnic,  to  the  German  Fair, 
and  to  chmroh.  The  Kfe  of  a  mother  is  one  long,  placi^  happy 
martyrdom ;  and  materfamilias,  if  one  of  her  boys  be  cast  for  the 
smallest  of  parts  in  a  Terentian  comedy,  will  sit  oat  the  dire  agony 
of  the  Westminster  play,  smiling. 

These  are  the  excusable.  It  is  pardonable  to  suffer  personal  in- 
conyenience  and  weariness  for  the  sake  of  affording  felicity  to  those 
you  love.  Besides,  the  pain  grown-up  people  may  undergo  from  the 
discomforts  of  a  lagging  and  tawdry  performance  may  be  tempered  by 
some  amount  of  compensating  influences.  The  married  ladies  may 
look  at  other  married  ladies,  and  audibly  or  mentally  criticise  the 
clothes  and  trinkets  which  their  friends  and  rivals  wear.  The  mar- 
ried gentlemen  may  console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  this 
kind  of  thing  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  that  there  must  be  supper 
when  the  pantomime  is  over,  or  at  least  that  they  can  be  dropped 
at  the  club  on  their  way  home,  with  a  view  to  a  quiet  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  grog  before  retiring  to  rest.  At  all  events,  both  parents 
have  done  their  duty ;  and  that  is  something  to  be  proud  of  in  a  state 
of  society  where  we  have  so  many  duties  to  perform,  and  where  so 
many  of  us  neglect  to  perform  those  duties  altogether. 

But  I  now  come  to  the  inexousables ;  and  with  them  I  confess  I 
have  no  patience.  They  are  humbugs,  without  a  shadow  of  ap^dogy 
for  their  imposture.  Do  you  mean,  candidly  and  seriously,  Miss  An- 
gelina Highheels,  to  tell  me  that  you  care  one  jot  about  a  Christmas 
pantomime?  It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  dress  very  finely, 
perhaps ;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  pla^  in 
which  fine  clothes  are  so  thrown  away  as  at  the  theatre.  Your 
mamma  is  a  more  experienced  critic  of  the  toilette  than  you  are, 
and  can  tell  (tolerably)  real  jewels  from  false  and  new  dresses  from 
turned  ones.  But  even  her  observationB  (which  I  noted  above)  must 
be  imperfect  and  superficial,  and  grounded  much  more  on  inference 
than  on  actual  knowledge.  But  your  main  delight  (being  young 
and  pretty  and  vain)  is  to  be  ^wed  de  pie  en  cap — ^to  be  envied 
by  all  the  other  ycwng  ladies,  and  admired  by  all  the  young  men.. 
How  can  you  be  envied,  how  can  you  be  admired,  when  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  tasteliil  sq^lendour  of  your  costume  is  hidden 
from  view  ?  An  opera-cloak  may  cover  a  multitude  of  sumptuary 
sitts,  but  it  may  veil  likewise  a  whole  milliner's  shop  fall  of  splen- 
dour. What  can  be  seen  of  yonr  gorgeous  attire  when  you  sit  half- 
shrovded  bdiind  the  curtain  of  a  private  box,  or  are  cooped  up  in 
the  drees  cirdie,  and  not  in  a  front  row,  perhi^  ?  In  the  stalls 
your  chignon  and  your  uhcnUeam  may  excite  the  a^iration  of  my 
Lord  KafixHshun^  who  has  just  come,  after  drinking  a  great  deal 
too  maoh  Waehier's  Dry,  from  dmiag  at  his  club,  and  that  is  all. 
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'  Doosed  fine  gal/  his  lordship  may  whisper  huskily  to  the  Hou. 
Bafos  Bowlaod,  his  companion  ;  '  and  what  a  lot  of  false  hair  she 
has  on !'  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Highheels,  you  would  have  by  fifty 
times  a.  better  chance  in  the  way  of  personal  display  were  you  stand- 
ing up  in  a  quadrille  at  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Ball.  Wouldn't 
yon  like  to  be  at  a  ball  infinitely  better  than  to  be  here,  playing 
Patience,  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Hatton  Garden  ?  I  know  you 
would.  Would  you  not  prefer  even  a  cheerful  evening  at  the 
'  Monday  Pops/  or  a  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  or  a  conversazione 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ?  Why,  you  adore  Herr  Hans 
von  Billow;  you  doat  on  that  sweet,  sweet  Arthur  Sullivan  (and 
you  are  justified  in  doating  on  him,  since  there  lives  no  brighter 
musical  genius  and  no  more  erudite  and  careful  musician) ;  you 
think  Sims  Beeves  a  duck  and  Santley  a  dear.  Not  that  you  dis- 
like the  drama ;  but  Mr.  Sothern's  agreeable  fooleries  at  the  Hay- 
market,  where  you  sadly  miss  the  delightful  Madge  Bobertson ;  but 
the  Pres  Saint  Oervais  at  the  Criterion,  with  Madame  Bita  and  Miss 
Catherine  Lewis ;  but  Sweethearts  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  with  the 
ever-fascinating  Marie  Wilton  and  the  conscientious  Coghlan ;  but 
Hamlet  at  the  Lyceum,  with  the  passionate  Isabel  Bateman  and  the 
psychological  Irving — these  are  your  chief  Thespian  delights.  How 
are  you  to  be  expected  to  be  amused  with  the  dull,  trivial,  vulgar 
entertainment  you  are  witnessing  ?  What  is  '  Tippety witchet'  to 
*  you ;  and  what  interest  can  you  take  in  '  Hot  Codlins'  ?  Are  yom* 
sympathies  in  any  way  touched  when  the  gallery  join  in  roaring 
diorus  to  some  trumpery  song  to  the  tune  of  '  Down  among  the 
coals,'  or  '  Mother  says  I  mustn't,'  or  '  Old  Brown's  daughter's  a 
proper  sort  of  gal'  ?  What  do  you  know  about  old  Brown's  daugh- 
ter ?  Does  it  divert  you  to  hear  the  denizens  of  that  same  gallery 
catcalling  and  whistling,  screeching  for  the  fiddlers  to  *  strike  up,' 
bandying  ribald  chaff  among  themselves,  bellowing  for  the  manager 
or  the  scene-painter  because  a  certain  scene  is  prodigiously  be- 
spattered with  tinsel  and  Dutch  metal,  and  inordinately  illumined 
by  the  property-man's  fire-shovel,  or  flinging  orange-peel  and  scraps 
of  bdscnit  at  the  heads  of  the  gentlefolks  in  the  stalls  ?  Come, 
^yygAljy^ft ;  doxi't  tell  mc  that  you  like  this  sort  of  thing.  Saturnalia 
are  all  very  well  to  read  abo^t,  but  not  to  mingle  with.  His  Majesty 
King  Mob  may  be  full  of  droll  humours  in  George  Cruiksbank's 
etchings  or  John  Leech's  sketches ;  but  too  closely  approached,  he 
does  not  hear  looking  at.  As  for  the  performance,  how  can  ii  in- 
terest, how  can  it  amuse  you  f  The  grosser  passions  of  men  may 
be  ooeasionally  stirred  by  the  scandalously-indecent  costume  and  the 
impudent  gestures  of  the  painted  women  on  the  stage ;  but  yon,  my 
Angelina^  are  pore  and  iimocent — and,  moreover,  you  are  a  Woman 
— and  what  are  the  legs  of  Miss  Loosefish  to  you  ? 

Wh$k  iaa.Pa»toiwUw?  or,  rath^,  what  should  it  be  ? — ^for  I  do 
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not  hold  that  the  ancient  classical  entertainment  is  the  one  which 
shonld  he  adopted  as  a  model  among  the  modems.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  pantomime — ^the  Pagan  and  the  Christian.  The  original 
pantomimist  came  from  Greece,  and  settled  in  Home  about  the 
time  of  Augustus.  His  business  was  to  dance,  not  in  a  gro- 
tesque, hut  in  an  airy  and  graceful  manner,  telling  meanwhile,  by 
an  infinity  of  gestures,  the  eternal  story  of  Love.  Nods  and  hecks 
and  wreathed  smiles  were  not  permitted  to  assist  his  byplay,  since 
he  was  bound  to  wear  a  mask ;  not,  however,  an  ofiTensively-lndicrous 
one,  but  a  mere  disguise.  His  dress,  in  every  case  light  and 
splendid,  was  designed  to  display  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
beauty  of  his  form,  and  the  handsomer  corporeity  was  the  panto- 
mimist the  greater  was  his  popularity  on  the  Roman  stage.  You 
may  see  his  efiBgy,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  that  is  to  say,  in  fleshings 
and  spangles  very  much  resembling  those  of  a  modem  acrobat,  with 
a  tambourine  slung  to  one  wrist  and  a  light  staff  over  one  shoulder, 
in  a  fresco  at  Pompeii.  He  is  floating  in  mid-air,  or  rather  in  mid- 
wall  panel,  and  audaciously  hugs  a  young  person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
as  lightly  dad  as  he,  and  who  is  manifestly  a  Saltatrix,  or  member 
of  the  Pompeian  corps  de  baUet.  This  couple  were  clearly  the 
originals  of  Harlequin  and  Columbine ;  and  observe  this,  that  in  the 
lusly,  amorous,  impudent,  perfidious  pantomimist  there  is  always  a 
dim  suggestiveness  of  the  False  Shepherd  of  Mount  Ida.  You  may 
figure  his  bygone  pastoral  crook  in  that  staff,  which  in  later  times 
will  become  his  magic  wand,  and  his  mask  may  be  but  his  Phrygian 
bonnet  pulled  down  over  his  brow.  Indeed,  from  head  to  heel  he 
is  Paris — this  handsome  impudent  scamp  of  a  Harlequin;  and 
Columbine,  that  pretty,  light-loving,  flighty  young  woman,  always 
pirouetting  away  from  her  domestic  duties,  and  occasionally  galli- 
vanting in  the  most  shameful  manner  with  elderly  gentlemen — who 
should  this  frolicsome  hussey  be  but  the  mimic  phantom  of  Helen 
of  Troy  ?  This  is  a  hint  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone; 
and  my  Homeric  hypothesis  is  better  able  to  hold  Water,  I  contend, 
than  the  ex-Premier*s  nebulous  theory  about  Latona.  Not  but  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  is,  like  Mr.  Eccles  in  Caste,  *  a  very  clever  man.* 

By  and  by  the  exigent  Boman  public  grew  tired  of  the  inter- 
minable prancing  and  love-making  of  Paris  and  Helen — I  mean  of 
the  Pantomimes  and  the  Saltatrix — I  mean  of  Harlequin  and 
Columbine.  The  Bomans  cared  little  for  the  abstract  poetry  of 
motion ;  they  were  as  coarse  and  practical  as  we  English  are  in 
dramatic  taste,  and  they  wanted  strong  and  exciting  dramatic 
action.  Thus  to  the  twin  pantomimists  the  Sicinnium,  performed 
by  the  SicinnistflB,  who  were  habited  as  fauns,  satyrs,  and  diyads, 
and  who  came  bodily  out  of  the  interludes  or  *  between  the  acts/ 
ballets  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Compare  Shakespeare's 
'  Dance  of  Clowns*  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (the  dance 
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took  place  in  Theseus'  palace,  mind),  and  yon  haye  a  complete  idea 
of  the  Sidnniom.     And  yet  there  have  been  foond  critics  ventnre- 
some  enongh  to  assert  that  the  all  (humanly)  discerning  Shakespeare  <^ 
was  no  iQlassical  scholar ! 

Remark  that  this  band  of  buffoons  must  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  congenial  spirit,  a  goatish,  drunken,  pot-bellied,  shameful 
old  reprobate;  Silenus,  in  a  word.  Of  the  master  satyr  Pan  I 
speak  with  reverence.  He  is  a  Mystery  symbolising  the  eternity 
of  productive  Nature ;  but  Silenus,  Bacchus's  pot-companion  and 
Pan's  '  frightful  example'  of  intemperance  and  other  disreputable 
vices,  is  clearly  the  prototype  of  Pantaloon.  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  pantomimic  trio  ;  but  to  secure  that  dramatic  action  demanded 
by  the  Bomans,  a  quintet  of  performers  was  required :  first,  the 
audacious  lover,  Harlequin-Paris ;  next,  the  giddy  flirt,  Columbine- 
Helen  ;  thirdly,  a  lewd  old  man,  of  whose  naughtiness  and  imbe- 
cility fun  could  be  made ;  fourthly,  an  old  father,  uncle,  or  guar- 
dian, idiotic  or  tyrannical,  who  could  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
dramatic  intrigue  by  thwarting,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  loves  of 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  ;  and,  finally,  a  servant,  consistently 
comic  and  incorrigibly  roguish,  who  should  aid  the  course  of  the 
story  by  alternately  serving  and  betraying  the  remainder  of  the 
characters ;  while  practically  he  might  make  the  audience  break 
out  in  fresh  places  of  merriment  when  they  were  wearied  of  the 
servile  mummeries  of  Silenus-Pantaloon,  and  by  tumbling  and 
grimacing  in  the  intervals  of  the  jigs  of  the  Pantomimes  and  the 
Saltatrix.  The  old  parent  or  guardian  was  easily  borrowed  from 
the  comedies  of  Terence  or  Plautns ;  and  herein,  too,  was  found  the 
type  of  the  comic  servant  in  the  Slave,  perpetually  cheating  and 
girding  at  his  master,  and  now  quaking,  now  grinning,  at  the 
floggu^  administered  to  him  by  the  lorarius.  This  slave  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Sannio/  who  had  flourished  on  the  Boman  stage 
long  prior  to  the  arrival  from  Attica  of  the  graceful  Pantomimes ; 
yet  who  was  himself  a  pantomimist  whose  business  it  had  been 
merely  to  minister  to  the  coarse  taste  of  the  populace  by  contorting 
his  body  and  making  the  most  hideous  grimaces.  For  the  Sannio 
(our  zany)  was  not  always  masked.  He,  combined  with  the  slave 
of  Terence  or  Plautns,  made  up  that  astonishing  compound  of  fraud, 
fun,  impudence,  cowardice,  cruelty,  cynicism,  gluttony,  and  ras- 
cality, so  infinitely  fascinating  to  our  children  at  Christmas-time, 
and  who  is  called  Mr.  Punch.  Emancipated  from  servitude,  and 
married  to  Columbine  (grown  old  and  ugly,  and  deserted  by  Harle- 
quin), Mr.  Clown  becomes  Mr.  Punch. 

The  actors  and  the  intrigue  of  the  Roman  pantomime,  as  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  gradually  welded  together  from  the  mate- 
rials enumerated,  have  come  down  to  us  almost  intact.  The  Italian 
pantomime,  with  its  Arlecchino,  its  Gerontio  (the  old  man),  its 
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Golotnbina  (Colnmbine),  its  Scapino  (Olown),  atid  its  Ledndro 
(Pantaloon),  are  the  old,  old  dramatig  persona^  originally  formed 
by  the  Pantomimos  and  the  Saltatrix,  the  Sannio,  the  Terentian 
father,  and  the  Silenian  reprobate.  Pantaloon  is,  howereif  some- 
times omitted ;  and  in  some  instances  Harlequin  and  Olown  a^,  to 
some  extent,  convertible  personages,  as  when  Clown  is  an'  elegant 
postnre-master  (Gracioso),  and  Harlequin,  his  fine  spangled  patch- 
work garb  all  flying  aboat  him  in  tatters,  appears  as  a  beggarly  ^ 
serving-man  making  love  to  Columbine.  The  inexhaustible  mum- 
meries, moreover,  of  the  Carnivals  of  Rome,  Venice,  Mid  Milan 
brought  about,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  adjuncture  of  a  great  many 
extraneous  characters  to  the  original  pantomimic  quintet.  Cox- 
combical or  vapouring  Frenchmen,  bragging  Spanish  capitans 
(shadows  of  whom  may  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan  dramatists), 
burlesque  bravi,  parasites,  panders,  and  similar  cattle,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  hitherto  select  circle ;  and  sometimes  an  old  woman  is 
brought  in  that  she  may  be  mocked,  cozened,  and  buffeted.  The 
pure  Italian  pantomime,  however,  cleared  from  all  its  excresoenceSy 
continues  to  flourish  as  a  plant  of  home  growth  in  Italy,  and  as  a 
hardy  exotic  in  France ;  and  wonderfally  strong  is  the  hold  it  has 
retained  on  the  playgoing  mind  in  both  countries.  Molifere's  come- 
dies have  all  more  or  less  of  the  pantomimic  element  (expanded 
by  means  of  dialogue)  in  them.  Scapin  is  Clown,  Sganarelle  is 
Clown ;  half  the  great  master's  heroes  are  Harlequins,  and  half  his 
heroines  Columbines.  Gorgibus,  Argan,  Monsieur  de  Pottrceaugnac, 
are  all  essentially  pantomimic  characters ;  and  to  come  much  nearer 
our  own  time,  it  is  infinitely  curious  to  observe  how  the  subtlety  of 
the  Italian  librettist  has  paraphrased  Beaumarchais's  scathing 
satire  of  the  Barber  of  Seville  into  one  of  the  merriest  of  musical 
pMitomimes.  The  intrigue  is  wholly  and  exclusively  pantomimic. 
Almaviva  is  Harlequin,  the  old  guardian  the  Terentian  father  (that 
is  to  say,  G6ronte),  Figaro  is  Clown,  Rosina  Columbine,  and  Don 
Basilio  Pantaloon.  But  perhaps  it  was  from  a  pantomime  that 
Caron  de  Beaumarchais  originally  took  his  plot,  and  in  the  Italian 
libretto  poor  tomfoolery  only  came  to  its  own  again. 

Many  Italian  pantomimists  (Joseph  Grimaldi  was  the  son  of  one) 
have  been  immensely  popular  in  England ;  but  the  simple  Italian 
pantomime,  for  reasons  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  has  never 
taken  root  as  an  enterti^inment  among  us.  We  understand  (nation- 
ally) very  little  about  love  (as  love  is  understood  among  the  Latin 
races),  and,  to  our  great  good  luck,  we  know  nothing  about  treachery. 
On  amorous  intrigue  and  domestic  perfidy  the  Italian  pantomime  is 
almost  entirely  built.  But,  while  we  have  repudiated  the  plot,  we 
have  gladly  adopted  all  the  characters,  their  humours  and  their 
horseplay,  which  form  that  which  is  known  as  the  '  comic  business' 
ot  harlequinade.     For  aught  we  know  or  care  Columbine  may  be 
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Anybody's  daughter.  We  have  an  indistinct  idea  that  Harlequin  is 
her  loY^y  but  that  is  all.  She  is  only  required  to  be  young  and 
good-lo<ddng9  to  wear  short  petticoats  and  pink  tights,  and  to  twirl 
round  qp  the  tips  of  her  toes  as  rapidly  and  deftly  as  ever  she  pos- 
sibly j0an.  Harlequin,  too,  has  bcKSome  an  ind^endent  character, 
con)2ng  no  man  knows  whence  and  going  no  man  knows  whither. 
^^  has  been  invested,  in  spite  of  all  classical  traditikm,  with  a  semi* 
sapematural  character ;  his  Pompeian  staff  has  become  a  magic  bat, 
with  which  he  is  enabled  to  work  the  strangest  transformations ; 
and  when  his  mask  is  drawn  down  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  receipt 
of  fern-seed,  and  to  walk  invisible.  On  the  ^ole,  he  is  regarded 
only  as  a  graceful  glittering  creature,  whose  business  it  is  to  leap 
through  'flaps,'  and  in  whose  arms  Columbine  can  conveniently 
languish  in  the  intervals  of  a  pas  setd.  Very  few  persons  are  aware 
that  (his  mask,  bat,  and  spangled  criss-cross  garb  excepted)  the 
only  trace  he  retains  of  his  Italian  origin  is  in  the  mysterious  'passes' 
or  gestures  which  he  makes  with  his  hands  when  he  and  his  col- 
leagues appear  on  the  stage  after  the  transformation-scene  to  join 
in  the  wild  dance  (Sicinnium)  called  a  Rally.  These  '  passes'  are 
supposed,  pantomimically,  to  typify  the  five  senses. 

The  modem  English  pantomime  consists  of  two  consecutive,  but 
not  coherent,  parts — the  '  opening'  and  the  '  comic  business.'  Pro- 
perly one  should  be  the  natural  sequel  of  the  other ;  but  this  idea 
has  long  since  either  been  ciurelessly  lost  sight  of  or  deliberately  aban- 
doned ;  the  '  opening,'  to  serve  the  purposes  of  ^ctacular  display,  be- 
ing spun  out  to  an  inordinate  length ;  while  the  '  comic  business,'  owing 
to  the  lack  of  good  clowns  and  pantcdoons,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  two  or  three  scenes,  generally  representing  the  outndes  of  trades- 
men's shops,  which  are  ultimately  changed  by  Harlequin's  wonder- 
working bat  into  farmyards,  or  kitchens,  or  railway-trains,  or  some- 
thing else  equally  trite  a^d  uninteresting.  In  front  of  these  Clown 
and  Pantaloon  pursue  their  traditional  career  of  knavery ;  and  there 
the  shopkeepers  are  tripped  up,  old  ladies  ure  pushed,  young  girls 
romped  with,  babies  sat  upon  or  crammed  into  pillar  letter-boxes ; 
there  vegetables,  lobsters,  codfish,  plaster-casts,  and  legs  of  mutton 
are  flung  about  the  stage.  There  is  a  general  row ;  the  police  make 
their  appearance,  and  are  duly  bonneted  and  tramfded  upon  (a  very 
nice  example  to  the  roughs  in  the  sixpenny  gallery — but  indeed  the 
general  morality  of  the  '  comic  business'  is  simply  abominable) ;  and 
the  scene  closes.  Modem  clowns  are,  as  a  rule  (Mr.  Harry  Boleno, 
who  is  one  of  the  old  school,  may  be  admitted  as  an  exception), 
desperately  dull ;  and  many  are  mere  contortionists  or  acrobats,  who 
have  no  admissible  claim  to  be  called  clowns  at  all,  and  endeavour 
to  compensate  for  their  normal  dreariness  by  tying  up  their  limbs  in 
abnormal  knots  or  exhibiting  dancing  dogs  or  educated  pigs.  Some 
of  the  modem  clowns  dance  nimbly  enough,  but  not  one  of  their  num- 
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ber  merits  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  the  incomparably 
droU  and  graceful  Flexmore — ^now,  alas,  deceased.  So  consoioas 
are  managers  of  the  stupidity  of  the  *  comic  business/  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  changes  of  scene  more  exciting  than  the  conversion 
of  a  day-school  for  young  ladies  into  a  pickled-salmon  and  shellfish 
warehouse,  that  at  the  larger  theatres  it  has  become  a  common 
practice  to  interpolate  in  the  harlequinade  a  spectacle,  procession,  or 
ballet  on  the  largest  scale,  but  in  which  the  performers  are  exclusively 
little  children.  Many  hundreds  of  juveniles  find  employment  during 
the  three  months  of  the  pantomimic  season  at  the  metropolitan  play- 
houses. Sometimes  they  join  in  the  parades  of  the  interpolated 
ballets  (of  which  Mr.  Cormitck  at  Drury  Lane  has  long  been  the  ad- 
mirable CoryphsBus),  sometimes  their  services  are  required  to  fill  the 
parts  of  elves  and  sprites,  and  sometimes  of  monkeys,  tom-cats,  and 
animated  carrots  and  turnips  in  the  *  opening.'  At  any  rate,  these 
tioy  labourers  can  earn  a  few  shillings  weekly,  which  shillings  very 
satisfactorily  supplement  the  earnings  of  their  poverty-stricken 
parents.  The  employment  of  children  in  pantomimes  has  been  very 
virulently  deprecated  of  late ;  first,  on  the  ground  that  ^  stage  fairies* 
are  trained  to  their  vocation  by  the  unsparing  administration  of  the 
ballet-master's  cane ;  and  next,  on  the  plea  that  their  theatrical 
labours  keep  them  out  late  at  night  and  bring  them  into  bad  com- 
pany. Fimdly,  the  London  School  Board  is  said  to  object  that 
pantomimic  children,  being  bound  to  attend  rehearsal  every  day  for 
several  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  are  unable  to  attend  school  with 
the  regularity  insisted  upon  by  that  new  Educational  Act  upon  which 
80  many  millions  sterling  will  probably  be  spent,  and  which  probably 
twenty  years  hence  will  leave  the  common  people  as  ignorant,  to  any 
useful  intents  or  purposes,  as  it  has  found  them  now.  To  these  objec- 
tions it  may  be  briefly  replied,  that  the  ballet-master  has  no  cane,  and 
that  pantomimic  children  are  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  forbearance ;  next,  that  the  little  things  themselves  like  the 
work,  which  is  literally  as  good  as  a  play,  and  a  great  deal  better  to 
them,  since  they  are  paid  for  playing ;  furthermore,  that  they  can 
be  sent  to  school,  if  need  be,  before  or  after  rehearsal ;  and  finalfy, 
that  they  are  often  accompanied  to  the  theatre  by  their  mothers,  who 
may  be,  and  often  are,  employed  in  some  capacity  about  the  house, 
and  that,  taking  the  worst  view  of  the  matter,  they  are  in  better 
company  in  their  dressing-rooms  or  upon  the  stage  than  they  would 
be  sprawling  on  the  doorstep  or  in  the  kennel  up  their  native  court, 
or  locked  up  in  the  garret  while  mother  is  gone  to  the  fried-fish 
shop,  and  incurring  the  ordinary  juvenile  risks  of  tumbling  out  of 
window  or  setting  fire  to  their  pinafores. 

A  few  closing  remarks  are  needed  as  to  that  portion  of  the 
pantomime  termed  the  '  opening,'  which  was  formerly  a  mere  taxce, 
brief,  simple,  and  funny,  but  which  has  now  swollen  into  a  lengthy 
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burlesque  extrayaganza,  crammed  with  bad  songs,  wretched  jokes, 
and  boisterous  and  vulgar  '  breakdowns/  the  whole,  however,  en- 
livened by  well-grouped  ballets,  and  scenery,  costumes,  and  appoint- 
mentQ  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  Abstractedly,  the  *  opening'  of 
a  pantomime,  be  it  founded  on  a  fairy  tale  from  the  Arabian  Nights 
or  from  the  Countess  d'Alnois,  or  upon  the  briefest  of  nursery  rhymes 
— such  as  '  Jack  Homer,'  or '  Tom  Tucker,'  or  the  *  Old  Woman  who 
lived  in  a  Shoe' — should  be  a  thoroughly  moral  and  even  religious 
entertainment.  The  idea  of  the  English  '  opening'  is  clearly  founded 
on  the  old  mystery  and  miracle  plays — ^ideas  which  do  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  iota  enter  into  the  scheme  of  the  ancient  pagan  or  modem 
Franco-Italian  pantomimes.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  typifies  one 
continuous  conflict  between  the  beneficent  and  the  maleficent  powers, 
and  harlequin,  columbine,  and  the  rest  are  human  beings  alternately 
swayed  by  supemal  influences  of  a  blamelessor  of  a  baleful  character. 
Virtue  is  represented  by  the  good  fairy ;  Evil  is  symbolised  by  the 
wicked  magician ;  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  may  find  their 
types  in  the  smiling  ballet-girls,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hideous 
gnomes,  on  the  other.  For  a  time  vice  is  triumphant ;  the  nice 
young  prince  is  in  distress,  the  beautiful  princess  is  persecuted,  the 
bmtal  baron  or  the  depraved  giant  is  in  the  ascendant ;  then  comes 
a  first  transformation,  and  the  faits  et  gestes  of  fairy  or  legendary 
existence  are  paraphrased  in  common  life  by  the  five  pantomimists, 
icho  are  themselves  endowed  with  magic  power,  in  order  to  perform 
transformations ;  thus  curioiLsly  symbolising  the  doctrine  of  free 
fvUl,  and  of  our  rewards  and  punishments  being  mundanely  in  our 
own  hands.  Finally,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  pantomimists  bring 
them  once  more  into  the  direst  of  difficulties ;  the  '  dark  scene' 
comes ;  harlequin  loses  his  bat ;  the  forlorn  crew  grope  about  in 
gloom,  uncertainty,  and  despair;  the  wicked  ma^cian  is  about  to 
ingulf  them  all,  when,  hey  presto !  Transformation  the  Second  takes 
place,  and  Cimmerian  darkness  melts  into  the  dazzling  splendour  of 
the  Realms  of  Joy — that  is  to 'say,  of  Forgiveness.  This  is  the  real 
idea  and  meaning  of  a  pantomimic  *  opening.'  The  idea  and  the 
meaning  have  been  in  recent  days  utterly  ignored  both  by  panto- 
mime writers,  managers,  and  spectators,  and  it  is  fully  time  that 
pantomimes  should  cease  by  their  idiocy  and  impertinence  to  annoy 
and  mislead  the  world. 
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Undsr  ordinary  circamfltances,  the  advent  of  a  new  aspirant  for 
fame  npon  the  poetical  arena  would  call  for  no  particular  attention 
at  oar  hands^  as  avery  periodical  nowadays  has  its  poets  and  poet- 
asters, who  persistently  torture  onr  language  into  Terse  to  an  extent 
to  Ythick  no  other  tongae  has  been  subjected.  Bat  a  native  of  the 
sunny  South  has  condescended  to  adopt  it  as  the  medium  through 
whicdi  to  convey  his  thoughts  to  posterity,  and  him  we  consider 
worthy  of  more  than  usual  consideration. 

Sonnets  are  his  specialty.  A  great  poet  has  characterised  son- 
nets as  being  '  the  most  puling,  petrifying,  stupidly  platonic  com- 
positions/ and  this  may  have  acted  as  a  deterrent  upon  their  pro- 
duction. For,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Shakespeare,  we 
possess  none  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  particular  form  of  poetry 
seems  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour  by  all  our  living  poets.  Wi^ 
one  exc^>tion.  Far  away,  on  the  shores  of  tiie  Adriatic,  there  lives 
a  sonneteer  whose  works  have  found 

*  iDglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land,' 
but  which  the  irresistible  current  of  events  will  inevitably  convey  to 
their  natural  home.  This  unknown  bard  is '  Giaoomo  Pincherle,  author 
of  the  English  sonnets  on  Shakespeare  and  Dante's  centenary.' 

This  gentleman,  possibly  despairing  of  being  able  to  surpass,  or 
even  equal,  Petourch  in  his  own  language,  and  seeing  in  English  a 
splendid  field  for  fame,  has  submitted  the  before-mentioned  woriui 
to  his  countrymen,  well  knowing  that  success  in  the  land  which  has 
produced  such  poets  as  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  Alfieri 
would  establish  his  reputation,  and  place  him  on  a  footing  commen- 
surate with  his  talents.     Perhaps  also,  in  the  words  of  Tasso, 

'  A  magnanime  Imprese  intents  ha  1*  alms, 
Ed  insolUe  co$e  oprar  dispone  : 
Qir  fra*  nemici— ivi  o  oipresao  o  palma 
Acquifltar.' 

Whether  he  deserves  to  gain  the  cypress  or  the  palm  will  be  matter 
for  our  future  consideration.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  grain  of  com- 
fort in  reflecting  that,  although  the  author  of  these  sonnets  is  a 
foreigner,  the  idea  of  clothing  his  fairest  fancies  in  a  foreign  tongue 
is  not  original.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Lord 
Byron  to  write  his  greatest  poem  in  Italian. 

The  volume  before  us,  and  with  which  wo  are  more  immediately 
to  deal,  is  entitled  In  Memoria  di  Meyerbeer,     The  raison  d'etre 
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of  the  work  is  the  profound  admiration  whidi  its  author  entertains 
towards  that  eminent  composer.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
the  following  dedication :  *  Col  ricordo  dell'  immortale  maestro 
Giacomo  Meyerbeer  oompio  i  miei  sonetti  inglesi :  in  profonda  am- 
mirazione  li  eonsacro.'  The  title  is  ingeniously  done  into  English 
thus  :  Meyerbeer's  Record,  New  Poetical  Essays.  But  to  an  or- 
dinary mind  there  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  that  personage 
with  the  contents,  as  he  is  only  referred  to  in  the  foHowing 

*  Soniiet  to  Meyerbeer. 
Some  high  Poets'  genias  into  our  times 

Transf  aaed,  meeeems  m  chanting  to  thy  notes, 

From  Heaven  shot  them  forth,  mito  all  cliBMSr 

True  Art  by  thee  was  startled,  on  it  dotes; 
For,  thy  philosopher's  versed  fancy  chimes 

In  the  loftiest  text ;  thy,  harp,  too,  denotes 

Thy  soul,  which,  self-examen's  lore  sablimes ; 

Robert,  the  Prophet,  th'  African,  Hoghenots, 
Are  superior  numbers,  so  grand,  so  true, 

That  the  spirit  6k>d's,  through  them,  Pll  extol, 

Who  did  bless  thy  conceptions,  and  bedevr 
The  world,  with  deep  as  mellow  airs  that  thrall 

The  vulgar.  Study  task,  all  minds  imbue 

And  cause  Fame,  thee  Immortal  to  enrol.' 

Aft«r  dt^Ming  tiiese  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  defanet  mmu- 
cian,  the  poet  suddenly  soars  upwards  towards 

*  The  surmised  worlds,  dotting  our  sky's  face ;' 

but  fearing  that  his  readers  might  not  be  able  to  follow  him  in  his 
transcendental  flight,  he  exclaims  : 

'  Blessed  Stars !  I  love  your  sight,  but  I  must  call 
Back  my  thoughts,  lest,  unbridled,  they  expand 
In  too  bold,  wide  figures  for  a  mortal.' 

Quitting,  therefore,  the  stars,  which  he  asserts  are 

'  Glorious,  unaccountable  as  the  sand,' 
he  condescends  to  tinge  mundane  matters  with  his  poetic  pen.    He 
highly  disapproves  of  the  despotic  tyranny  of  fashion,  which  con- 
tinues to  distort  the  contour  of  the  female  form  and  '  to  maime  so 
our  iaixy  and,  in  his  indignation,  waxes  slightly  comminatory : 
<  Foul  Jealousy,  thou  night  of  stupid  days, 
Be  curst !  blessed  be  the  new  liberal  minds 
Who'll  loose  ladies  from  those  prejudiced  stays.' 

The  ^  high  Poets'  genius  transfused'  into  the  soul  of  Oiacomo 
Pincherle  finds  genial  occupation  in  depicting  the  miseries  of  *  A 
Distressed  Wife,'  and  we  cannot  re&ain  from  placing  this  pathetic 
narrative  before  our  readers  in  its  entirety : 

*  A  lady  by  her  husband  deserted. 

And,  resourceless,  left  in  this  vale  of  woes 
With  some  infants,  did  her  wits— alas— lose  : 
Life,  Nature's  laws  she  last  night  inverted. 
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After  having,  beraelf ,  in  vain  exerted 
To  him  but  the  beasts'  pity  to  infuse 
On  their  issue,  when  bread  she  heard  *em  refuse, 
She  a  glass  opened — no  chance  averted 

Her  desperate  fall— they  found  her  a  corpse. 

Mangled  aud  smashed,  tbe  streets  shocking  bloodsoene, 
Which  might  've  been  spared  by  a  timely  divorce. 

Now  learn,  husbands,  from  her  husband's  remorse, 
In  your  wife's  distress  with  love  t'intervene. 
Lest  on  you,  like  him,  entail  bad  Cain's  curse  1' 

Notwithstanding  that  this  unfortunate  lady  was  under  the  dire  ne- 
cessity of  precipitating  herself  from  the  window,  our  poet  by  no 
means  discountenances  matrimony,  but  expresses  his  contempt  for  the 
traducers  of  that  blissful  state  in  the  following  yehement  terms : 

'  It  is,  forsooth,  a  due,  fine  quotation. 

When,  bloated  ladies  or  fippish  young  men, 
Seduced,  seducers,  dare  throw  derision 
Upon  the  faithfuPs  sacred  connexion. 

Sworn  on  the  Altar,  affirmed  with  the  pen — 
An  oath,  oft  apt,  now  to  profanation.' 

A  penchant  towards  the  softer  sex  animates  the  following  sonnet, 
descriptive  of  Ostend  as  seen  by  the  poet,  and  shows  a  playfulness 
of  expression  not  to  be  found  in  poets  of  our  cold-blooded  race : 

*  A  fishermen's  spot — as  well  of  fashion, 

Quaint,  elegant,  dull  and  yet  much  lively. 

Once,  about,  noon,  at  tbe  tide's  progression. 

Fair  bathers,  I  there  saw  jut  out  tiny 
Boxes' — o  dear  may  files — and  immersion 

Undergo  in  silk  costumes  much  tidy ; 

Those  motley  nimphs  lung  drew  my  attention, 

As  pale  patients,  Tourints,  in  busy 
Merriment,  thronged  over  the  parterre 

Wall  of  the  Casino  adjacent,  stand 

Shouting,  when  by  the  waves  hid  those  appear 
Soon  afloat,  their  hair  in  a  ruffled  gear ; 

At  night,  still  more  romantic  that  white  strand 

By  iris  seas  lashed  to  view,  and  to  hear.* 

Whether  any  of  the  *  motley  nimphs'  who  then  engaged  his  atten- 
tion exercised  any  influence  upon  his  destiny,  we  are  unable  to 
gather  from  the  Meyerbeer's  Record;  but  the  purity  of  his  emotions 
on  beholding  those  *  dear  mayflies'  is  evident  from  the  following : 

*  Love  to  be  true  love,  must  have  a  knowledge 

Of  what  is  required  to  embellish  life ; 
For,  brutes  also  love,  but  in  the  bondage 
Of  instinct,  instead  of  a  godly  strife 
For  purer  feelings — their  love  is  savage. 

Beware  of  those  whose  notions  are  :  man,  wife, 
Alone  love  eaohother,  else  's  dotage— 
The  dull  youths  may  grow  presently  rife. 
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A  soariDg  mind  most  as  control  our  frame. 

And  not  level  it  with  a  material  state ; 

Apparent  sentiment — mere  strategem, 
May  one  draw  to  it,  the  heart  to  satiate 

Finding  it  a  worm  in  lieu  of  a  gem, 

Best  '8  to  forego— Love  mast  nobUitate.* 

Our  poet  is  a  cosmopolitan,  and  distributes  his  favonrs  over  the  face 
of  the  globe  in  a  maimer  somewhat  confusing.  He  dedicates  son- 
nets to  Jerusalem,  London,  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  Ostend.  The  latter  we  have  laid  before  our  readers ;  and  as  they 
will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  learn  what  impression  our  metropolis 
has  made  upon  this  master-mind,  we  give  here  in  full  his  sonnet  on 

^London, 
The  maie  of  Europe,  in  her  magnitude 

The  standard  for  a  persons  liberty, 

A  watery  plain  for  a  quick  multitude, 

Her  river,  her  streets,  show  th*  immensity 
Of  splendour  and  good  that  exactitude, 

The  Bible's  lecture,  one's  rights'  dignity. 

With  a  frank  spirit,  yield,  in  gratitude 

And  harmony  to  Arts  and  Industry. 
A  Kiniveh  for  men's  utility, 

Kot  one  King's  pride,  or  old  rulers*  caprice 

By  dense  wall's  restrained,  frow'ned  by  battery  ; 
Next  Peking  in  bulk,  first  in  Charities, 

Her  bridges  link  aid,  wealth  to  poverty, 

And  unmatched  beauties  without  artifice.* 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  has 
so  thoroughly  mastered  our  language  as  to  render  his  graphic  de- 
lineations in  a  style  not  to  be  approached  even  by  a  native  of  our 
sea-girt  isle.  But  this  is  not  his  only  attainment.  He  is,  like 
Longfellow,  a  linguist  of  unusual  capacity,  and  consequently  we  are 
favoured  with  translations  from  various  languages ;  amongst  others 
is  one  from  the  German,  '  To  My  Mother,'  which,  the  translator 
observes,  is  '  My  Translation  from  Heine's  Sonnet.'  Whether  this 
observation  is  made  from  a  fear  of  the  translation  being  appropriated 
by  some  envious  poet,  or  simply  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with 
those  of  Heine's  other  translators,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state; 
but  we  consider  that  in  either  case  the  assurance  is  somewhat  super- 
fluous.    He  begins  thus : 

<  My  custom  is  to  raise  my  head  much  high ;' 

an  assertion  which  we  believe  Heine  would  not  feel  inclined  to  gain- 
say. Our  author  is  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  gipsies, 
and  consequently  is  enabled  to  give  us  *  The  Psalm  I.  in  the 
Gtypsies  tongue :  a  branch  of  the  Hindostanee  and  Sanskrit.'  This 
performance  we  shall  not  attempt  to  criticise ;  we  can  only  contem- 
plate it  with  admiration.  To  those  who  are  not  colloquially  ac- 
quainted with  that  idiomt  it  may  be  tateresting  to  know  that 
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*  Hear,  for  "good-bye"  in  our  language  "  dfiMV* 
I  say,  apparently  a  barbarian, 
Devil-like  sound,  yet,  'tis  on  the  level 
With  the  most  polished  new  Perss-iran  ! 
By  "  TrMh  devllMer,  Kehr  tsJuUshbf  ma  trash," 
I  mean :  fear  God,  do  right,  nobody  shun^ 
A  hint,  that  to  approach  me  doesn't  abash.' 

The  source  from  which  our  poet's  linguistic  knowledge  is  drawn  is 
seen  in  the  following  votive  offering,  rather  equivocally  entitled : 

*  No  Petty  Antcbgonism,    To 

Daring  my  stay  at  Paris — ^my  sick  heart, 
Rudely  been  tried  by  a  domestic  fate 
Grievously  I  mourned  in  many  lands*  pari — 
Had  no  friends  with,  its.pains  to  mitigate  ; 

Oft  Blighted,  f orgot^  as  one  did  not  rate 

Letters— except  of  Exchange — 'spite  Print's  art, 
Libraries'  address,  '  clerks  office'  bought  prate — 
Enough,  if  serious,  work  to  all  impart — 

No  chance  cheered  me — till  I  met  thee,  good  aonl, 
Devoted  in  purest  philantropy  : 
Occupation  to  bid,  tutors  console. 

Bejoice  in  Heaven— Dean  of  Philology, 
Father  to  the  linguist,  as,  thy  kind  call. 
Force  of  speech  and  mind— cleared  Difficulty.' 

The  reader  wiU  have  observed  that  this  sonnet  is  in  the  form  of  an 
acrostic,  dedicated  to  the  'good  soul*  the  'Dean  of  Philology/  who 
had  guided  the  author's  steps  through  the  bewildering  labyrinth  of 
languages,  and  whom  he  enjoins  to  *  rejoice  in  Heaven  for  having 
done  his  best  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  confusion  of  tosgues* ! 
The  foregoing  pages  will  doubtless  induce  many  of  our  readers 
to  peruse  the  '  English  sonnets  on  Shakespeare  and  Dante's  cen- 
tenary.' I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  during  the  last  tea- 
tury  no  writer  has  so  much  enriched  our  language  as  the  autkor  of 
Meyerbeer^ 8  Record,  I  shall  take  leave  of  our  authcn*  by  sulj^- 
ing  his  sublime  dream  of  the  future,  in  which  he  unites  proluBdity 
of  wisdom  with  fine  poetic  fancy  : 

'  When  Lesseps*  great  works  will  attain  their  end. 

And  through  the  Isthm  be,  long,  steamed  tbe  painflo 
How  marvellous  would  sound,  once,  a  MeiBage 
From  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  blend 
With  Australia,  America,  and  send 
Israel,  across  Uiat  Pharao's  visage, 
With  love,  back  to  his  Land,  as  the  presage 
Of  his  Scriptures :  if,  aoattered,  he'ld  amfiii. 
So  then,  a  most  glorious,  most  solemn  Day, 
Which,  ne  poverty,  wealth,  nor  martyrdom^ 
Gould  waive  from  its  believers  yet  away. 
And  by  theee  timee  who  shall  e'er  teU  whai  mm§ 

8tlU  spnuig  from  i^atliittiBi,  b'aides  the  Jeva'  Irlnfit^p 
B«6tpxed-T-th'  Bast  r^Ushed  7— tj^'end  to  men'A  fx^X 
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'  Under  the  mistletoe-bough  :' 

Not  in  the  far-away  British  Isles, 
But  here  in  the  West  it  is  glimmering  now, — 

An  exile  from  home,  of  three  thousand  miles. 
And  the  leaves  are  as  darkly  fresh  and  green. 

And  the  berries  as  crisply  waxen  white. 
As  they  show  to-night,  in  so  many  a  scene. 

In  old  England's  halls  of  light. 

Quiet  it  hangs  on  the  wall, 

Or  paident  droops  from  the  chandelier, 
As  if  never  a  mischief  or  harm  could  fall 

From  its  modest  intrusion,  there  or  here ! 
And  yet,  bow  many  a  pulse  it  has  fired. 

How  many  a  lip  made  nervously  holi, 
When  youthful  revel  went  on,  untired. 

In  the  Christmas  days  of  old ! 

The  lover's  heart  might  be  low, 

And  the  love  of  his  lady  very  high. 

With  no  one  her  inmost  heart  tor  know. 

Or  the  riddle  to  read  of  the  haughty  eye ; 

But  under  the  mistletoe  fairly  caught. 
What  maiden  coyness  or  pride  could  dare 

To  turn  from  the  kisses  sudden  as  thought. 
And  ardent  as  waiting  prayer  ? 

C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  cmte  : 

So  they  say  in  another  far-away  land ; 
And,  the  one  kiss  given,  more  follow,  its  fruit. 

As  the  dullest  can  easily  understand ; 
And  then,  of  the  end  to  come  who  knows. 

Save  the  village-bells,  and  the  welcome  priest, 
And  the  sister-maidens,  with  cheeks  like  the  rose. 

Who  assist  at  the  bridal  feast  ? 

Methinks,  if  the  shamrock  green 

Is  the  leaf  so  dear  to  an  Irish  heart, 

To  the  mistletoe-berry's  silver  sheen 

England's  love  has  been  owing  no  minor  part ; 
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And  greenly  its  stiff-set  leaves  have  twined 
Bound  many  a  tenderest  bridal-nest, 

Since  that  saddest  of  tales  all  hearts' enshrined 
In  the  lay  of  the  '  Old  Oak  Chest/ 

What  matter  if  centnries  long 

Have  hidden  a  part  of  the  mystery  deep 
That  lay  in  the  Dmid's  reechoing  song, 

When  it  glisten'd  in  Stonehenge's  mighty  heap  ? 
For  enough  still  remains  to  make  sure  the  truth, 

That  it  symboll*d  the  great  Perennial  Good ; 
And  they  saw  from  its  joints  springing  Endless  Youth, 

That  the  force  of  the  ages  withstood. 

Little  sprig  from  the  Mother-land, 

It  is  pleasant  and  cozy  to  have  you  here, 
When  the  festiye  and  lovely  waiting  stand 

On  the  verge  of  their  varying  Christmas  cheer. 
Though  we  cannot  transplant  your  pride  of  growth 

Any  more  than  the  hawthorn  wayward  and  coy. 
You  can  give  us  still  the  old  English  troth. 

And  a  thought  of  old  English  joy. 

HBNBT  MOBTOBD. 

Nm  York,  U,S.    December  1874. 
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A  STUDY^IN  GRAY 

BY  MBS.  C.  READB,  AUTHOB  OP  *  ROSE  AND  RUE,*  ETC. 


IV.  Broadeb  axd  ever  Broader. 

Maby  Bakeb,  cousin  Mary,  was  one  t)f  those  bland,  cheerful,  good 
young  women  whom  everybody  lilces,  and  who  trouble  nobody. 
Blessed  with  a  high  colour,  a  pair  of  mild  hazel  eyes,  straight  dark- 
brown  hair,  which  was  never  out  of  order,  tolerable  features,  and  a 
stout  squarely-built  person,  terminating  in  substantial  hands  and 
feet,  Miss  Baker  held  herself  to  be  quite  comely  enough  for  all  or- 
dinary purposes ;  such  as  getting  a  husband  and  making  friends, 
of  whom  she  already  possessed  a  large  selection. 

And  yet,  if  you  looked  well  into  that  red  and  white  and  brown 
countenance,  you  could  detect  the  taint  of  cruelty  beneath  its  decor- 
ous smiles  and  mild  benignity ;  that  is,  if  you  were  a  physiognomist, 
and  sceptical  of  the  worth  of  appearances. 

*  I  never  liked  Mary,*  said  Ben  one  day  to  David,  when  they 
were  lads, '  after  I  heard  her  say,  "  Come,  let  me  kill  you,'*  to  a  little 
gray  moth.  It  seemed  to  make  all  her  goodness  worse  than  other 
people's  badness,  and  I  never  see  her  without  thinking  of  it.* 

And  David  was  silent.  He,  too,  had  noticed  that  Mary  had  a 
curious  habit  of  inflicting  needless  pain  on  helpless  creatures,  al- 
though she  was  the  most  woful  of  cowards  in  the  presence  of  the 
larger  animals,  who  were  in  some  wise  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  instinct  of  hers  ever  led  to  any  more 
serious  consequences  than  the  diminution  of  the  insect  kingdom 
and  the  occasional  anguish  of  a  kitten  or  a  puppy,  but  the  black 
speck  which  betrays  rottenness  is  seldom  very  large,  though  always 
io  be  depended  on. 

Of  the  precise  effect  produced  by  her  appearance  in  the  Garstays* 
household,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  accurately.  Perhaps  David 
sat  in  the  parlour  a  little  less  and  worked  at  his  organ  more,  and 
perhaps  Mrs.  Garstays  was  a  little  stiffer  in  her  manner  to  Alma, 
perceiving  such  small  defects  as  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to  de- 
tect in  that  young  lady's  character  and  conduct  with  greater  clear- 
ness in  the  steady  brilliance  of  Mary's  perfectness ;  but  no  great 
change  was  perceptible,  and  the  neutral-tinted  days  fled  by  much  in 
their  usual  fashion.  Except  for  Da^d.  To  him  they  yielded  no 
common  sweetness.  Alone  with  the  two  girls  on  the  river — he  was 
a  fair  oarsman  and  fond  of  rowing ;  in  the  woods,  gathering  late  or- 
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chises  and  early  blackberries,  watching  the  shy  rabbits,  listening  to 
the  songs  of  speckled  thrush  and  golden-billed  blackbird ;  in  the 
meadows,  mushroom-hunting — he  dared  to  throw  ofif  for  a  while  the 
constraint  imposed  on  him  by  circumstance,  to  be  himself.  Alma 
would  sooner  have  had  him  always  watchful,  always  on  his  guard. 

'  I  tell  you/  said  she  one  day,  when  they  were  by  chance  alone, 
she  having  gone  to  the  workshed  to  attend  upon  Peter,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  crushed  paw,  the  result  of  rash  familiarity  with  cousin 
Mary's  stout  strong  walking-boots,  'that  girl  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle; 
she  says  nothing  because  she  knows  nothing ;  but  she  will  tell  her 
tale  some  day,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  go.  People  are  never  rude 
to  me  twice.' 

*  But  I  am  not  made  of  stone,'  pleaded  David  miserably ;  *  I  can- 
not be  always  with  you,  and  never  show  in  any  way  that  we  are 
otherwise  than  strangers.     That  is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  man.' 

*  Very  well,'  replied  Alma  with  a  weary  sigh  ;  *  it  must  be  as 
you  please,  only  don't  blame  me.' 

'  Blame  you  !'  he  echoed,  smiling  as  one  who  beheld  the  secrets 
of  high  heaven ;  *  who  could  blame  you  !  I  should  not  blame  you 
if  I  lay  dying  at  your  feet : 

"  Nothing  is  better,  I  well  know, 

Than  lore ;  no  amber  in  cold  sea. 
Or  gathered  berries  under  snow, 
Tbat  is  well  seen  of  her  and  me.** ' 

And  the  girl  laughed  and  clung  close  to  him,  her  white  arms 
twined  about  his  neck,  her  head  a  little  way  thrown  back,  as  though 
to  watch  the  worship  of  his  face. 

'  That  is  a  good  song,'  she  said  at  last,  '  but  it  is  not  well  for  a 
man  to  love  a  woman  so ;  women  are  not  worth  all  that ;'  and  she 
broke  away  from  him  and  went  to  tend  upon  Peter,  who  welcomed 
her  right  readily  with  tongue  and  voice,  having  grown  fond  of  her — 
fonder,  Mrs.  Garstays  said,  than  of  those  who  had  fed  and  kept  him 
from  a  pup.     So  it  is  always. 

'  Are  you  so  compassionate  to  all  dogs  ?'  inquired  Miss  Baker,  in 
her  bland  smiling  way,  when  Alma  reentered  the  parlour. 

*  Yes,  certainly,  if  they  are  ill  or  in  pain,'  was  the  prompt  answer. 
*  Why  do  you  ask  ?' 

'  0,  I  only  thought  that,  being  David's  dog,  you  might  find 
Peter  specially  attractive.' 

'  Really !  You  must  be  relieved  to  find  that  I  am  capable  of  a 
disinterested  friendship  for  an  animal.' 

'  You  emphasise  animal.' 

*  Yes,  because  animals  are,  in  my  estimation,  much  worthier  of 
one's  regard  than  human  beings.' 

'What  a  remarkable  sentiment!  But  you  like  to  be  thought 
peculiar,  don't  you  ?' 
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'  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.' 

*  I  fancied  so  when  I  first  saw  you,  from  the  way  you  do  your 
hair,  and  one  thing  and  another.* 

Alma  laughed  somewhat  disdainfully. 

*  People  take  a  wonderful  interest  in  what  does  not  concern 
them/  remarked  she,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  straight 
white  rods  of  rain — a  shower  had  just  come  on. 

'  I  do  not  know  that  I  took  any  interest  in  you,'  replied  Mary 
calmly,  folding  up  the  socks  she  had  been  darning  for  the  last  hour 
slowly,  patiently,  beautifully — she  was  such  an  excellent  young  wo- 
man; *  but  one  generally  forms  an  impression  of  some  sort  on  meet- 
ing a  stranger.* 

*  Yes,'  said  Alma  with  conviction,  '  one  does ;  that  is  quite 
true.*     And  there  hostilities  ended  for  the  present. 

When  one  is  unhappy — and  Alma  was  not  very  happy  at  this 
time — the  aflfection  of  a  dumb  creature  is  strangely  comforting;  that 
is,  if  you  can  appreciate  its  value,  which,  I  find,  is  scarcely  possible  to 
every  one.  No  sooner  was  Peter  well,  and  able  to  trot  about  again 
in  his  usual  sturdy  and  independent  fashion  on  his  four  short  legs, 
than  he  and  she  became  the  most  inseparable  of  companions.  He 
would  lie  at  her  feet  for  hours  while*  she  practised,  never  betraying 
the  slightest  sign  of  weariness  or  discomfort,  save  at  a  certain  octave 
passage  in  Thalberg's  fantasia  on  the  airs  in  Mose  in  Egitto,  which 
invariably  occasioned  him  the  liveliest  consternation;  he  would  trot 
behind  her  faithfully  for  miles  along  the  dusty  roads,  over  the  rough 
stones ;  for  just  now  she  evinced  a  curious  liking  for  long  solitary 
walks,  whence  she  would  return  with  such  bright  eyes  and  cheeks, 
that  Mrs.  Garstays  grew  quite  fidgety  about  her  health,  and  re- 
proached David  sorely  for  insisting  on  so  many  finger  exercises  and 
so  much  counterpoint.  Never  was  such  a  grateful,  loving,  unselfish 
friend  as  little,  old,  shaggy,  sagacious  Peter. 

'  Wherever  do  you  go  to,  my  dear  ?'  inquired  Mrs.  Garstays 
one  evening,  when  Alma  returned  as  usual,  gay,  brilliant,  and  excit- 
able, from  one  of  these  mysterious  rambles.  *  Mary  and  I  have  been 
up  to  the  common,  and  very  beautiful  it  was ;  we  saw  the  sun  set 
over  the  windmill.  I  don't  think  I  ever  enjoyed  anything  more. 
Mary's  such  a  good  girl,  and  accommodates  her  young  feet  to  my  old 
ones  so  patiently;  and  as  we  turned  down  Park-lane,  coming  home,  you 
know,  we  caught  sight  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  whom  Mary  thought 
might  be  you  and  David,  only  he  seemed  too  tall ;  but  I  suppose  it 
wasn't  ?' 

'0  no,'  laughed  Alma ;  '  we  have  not  been  near  Park-lane, 
have  we,  Peter  ?     We  have  been  quite  the  other  way.' 

'  What,  by  the  river  ?'  said  Mary,  looking  up  from  under  her 
garden  hat  as  she  picked  the  dead  leaves  ofiT  a  Marshal  Ney ;  she 
was  always  busy,  always  alert,  and  neat,  and  providential. 
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'Yes/  replied  Alma;  '  I  like  the  river  best.* 

*  So  do  1/  exclaimed  David,  who  had  just  entere4  the  garden 
unperceived,  having  made  an  end  of  his  day's  work  ;  he  was  a  more 
indefatigable  toiler  than  ever  now — why,  perhaps  you  can  guess ;  *  it 
was  by  the  river,  I  believe,  that  father  made  up  his  mind  to  let  me 
go  to  Leipzig.' 

'  Humph  !'  ejaculated  his  mother,  who  still  cherished  her  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  decision  ;  *  that's  not  much  in  its  favour. 
What  do  you  think  though?  I've  had  a  letter  from  Ben,  poor  fellow, 
and  he  wants  to  come  home  for  a  day — some  Sunday.  His  salary 
has  been  raised,  and  he  seems 'quite  in  good  spirits  again.' 

Mary  smiled,  and  stamped  the  life  out  of  a  small  snail.  Aunt 
Sarah's  weaknesses  were  very  perceptible  to  this  invaluable  young 
woman. 

*  0,  I  am  glad !'  exclaimed  Alma  fervently;  'you  will  be  so 
much  happier  now.' 

'  I  don't  think  much  about  happiness,  my  dear,'  responded  the 
old  lady  placidly,  brushing  a  gnat  off  David's  arm  ;  '  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  that  my  son's  prospects  are  improving.  It  is  painful 
to  know  that  those  dear  to  you  are  in  want.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,'  said  the  girl  gravely. 

V, 

IN  THE  TBAKSPABENT  MIST. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think — ^when  the  woods  began  to  flame 
and  the  newly-thatched  ricks  shone  bravely  in  the  midday  sunshine, 
and  David,  as  he  rose  at  dawn  to  pour  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  a 
poet's  mind,  and  lay  the  cunning  of  his  hand,  an  artist's  hand,  at 
the  feet  of  his  Ideal,  could  feel  a  certain  keenness  in  the  air  as  of 
an  early  frost,  and  on  the  gnarled  old  vine  clothing  the  summer-house 
in  goodliest  green  hung  purpling  grapes,  and  in  the  gardens  the 
dahlias  and  asters  commenced  their  reign — that  Chardstock  was 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  an  unfamiliar  face  within  her  borders, 
and  that  face  a  man's — a  gentleman's. 

'  Still,  that  a  strange  gentleman  should  choose  to  stop  at  the 
Orange  could,  considering  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
excellence  of  the  sport  at  the  disposal  of  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
be  in  no  wise  regarded  as  legitimate  matter  for  surprise.  Nay,  it 
was  the  yearly  habit  of  strange  gentlemen  so  to  do — reading  gentle- 
men, writing  gentlemen,  painting  gentlemen. 

But  this  gentleman  was,  without  being  singular,  by  himself,  a 
man  among  men ;  and  Chardstock  agreed  to  regard  his  movements 
with  curiosity  accordingly. 

'Whatever  do  you  think  his  name  is,  my  dear?'  said  Miss 
Long  to  Miss  Short  on  the  fifth  morning  after  his  arrival. 
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Miss  Short  shook  her  head.  She  was  a  yellow,  wizened,  black- 
eyed  little  woman,  was  Miss  Short,  for  all  the  world  like  a  callow 
blackbird. 

*  It's  Geofirey  Ronayne,'  exclaimed  Miss  Long  ;  '  I  saw  it  on  a 
letter.' 

*  But  how  do  you  know  the  letter  was  for  him  V  inquired  Miss 
Short,  who  could  seldom  be  brought  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  things, 
having  been  often  disappointed. 

*  0,  I  know  it  was,  because  just  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the 
Orange  —  I  had  been  there  to  order  pa's  whisky  —  Mrs.  Shilli- 
toe  called  out,  "  Take  that  up  to  the  blue  parlour,  Tom  !"  and,  you 
know,  the  blue  parlour  is  where  he  always  sits  of  an  evening — the 
room  with  the  bow- window.' 

*  Yes,  I  know,'  sighed  Miss  Short.  'What  did  you  say — Geof- 
frey what — ?' 

'  Ronayne,'  repeated  Miss  Long ;  '  Ronayne.' 

*  Dear  me,'  said  Miss  Short,  *  how  beautiful!' 

And  that  was  what  other  people  said  besides  Miss  Short ;  people 
with  yellow  hair  and  people  with  brown,  people  with  blue  eyes  and 
people  with  black,  fair  people  and  dark  people,  short  people  and  tall 
people ;  for  this  Mr.  Geoffrey  Ronayne  was  a  very  handsome  man — 
handsome  with  that  bold,  dashing,  insolent  handsomeness  which  has 
ever  been  fatal  to  the  peace  of  women. 

Before  him  the  local  heroes,  '  the  smart  young  chaps'  and '  good- 
looking  fellows,*  of  Chardstock dwindled  to  the  puniest  insignificance ; 
even  affianced  lovers  found  cause  to  groan  at  the  sight  of  his  six 
feet  two  of  audacious  symmetrical  humanity,  and  the  husbands  of 
pretty  wives  were  made  afraid. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  cause  of  all  this  perturbation 
was  in  the  least  oppressed  by  his  own  greatness.  I  do  not  think  it 
ever  entered  Geoffrey's  head  to  inquire  what  people  thought  about 
him,  even  in  that  world — a  clever  but  not  too  respectable  world — 
wherein  he  elected  to  endure  existence  as  a  rule.  As  for  speculat- 
ing on  the  opinions  of  a  few  old  maids  in  a  dead-alive  country  town, 
where  it  was  as  much  as  one  could  do  to  get  to-day's  paper,  that 
was  the  last  thing  he  would  have  dreamt  of  doing.  Wilby  Metcalf, 
R.A. — he  got  six  hundred  pounds  last  year  for  a  tree,  a  couple  of 
cows,  and  a  hen — told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  spend  a  week  well 
in  the  reparation  of  his  constitution  and  the  cultivation  of  his 
lesthetic  sensibilities,  he  couldn't  do  better  than  run  down  to  a  place 
called  Chardstock,  in  Berkshire,  and  he  had  taken  WUby's  advice ; 
voiWb  tout.  Women  had  long  lost  all  power  for  good  or  evU  in  his 
cosmogony.  When  he  was  younger — at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing  he  was  just  two-and-thirty — he  had  played  the  fool  as  madly, 
all  his  heart  in  the  game,  as  most  of  us  do  if  we  get  the  chance ; 
but  now  *  you  might  let  me  spend  whole  days,  day  after  day,  with 
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the  prettiest  woman  in  Europe,  alone^  and  I  shouldn't  say  a  word 
to  her  that  mightn't  be  cried  from  the  housetops/  he  would  say,  with 
his  dark  sleek  head  thrown  lazily  back  against  the  soft  curves 
of  some  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  the 
delicate  smoke-wreaths  up-floating  ceilingwards.  Still  he  was  not 
blind. 

'  Well,  to  be  sure,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Garstays  one  morning,  as 
she  and  Alma,  all  blue  and  white,  stood  at  the  ^op-door  cheapening 
pears,  and  he  chanced  to  go  by,  '  did  any  one  ever  see  a  man  stare 
so  ? — turning  right  round  too.  Pray  don't  look  at  him,  my  dear ;  I 
don't  like  young  women  who  live  in  my  house  to  be  ogled  like  that 
— impudent  fellow !' 

And  Alma  blushed  pink  as  the  rosebud  in  her  waistband.  She 
saw  no  harm  in  a  little  honest  admiration. 

Nor  was  that  the  worst  of  Geoffrey's  indiscretions. 

'  Alma's  got  a  new  admirer,'  said  Mary  one  day,  as  they  all  sat 
down  to  dinner,  David  included ;  already  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
stays'  boarder  had  been  noised  abroad  among  the  youth  of  Chard- 
stock. 

'  Who's  that  ?'  inquired  Mr.  Garstays  cheerfully,  putting  up  the 
guard  of  the  carving-fork. 

*  That  great  dark  man  who  lives  at  the  Orange — not  any  horse- 
radish, thank  you.' 

David's  face  waxed  gloomy.  There  were  times  when  he  felt 
jealous  of  poor  Peter,  so  greedy  was  he  of  the  love  of  this  bright 
beautiful  creature  God  had  given  into  his  arms.  That  any  other 
man  should  gaze  admiringly  upon  her  seemed  to  him  a  profanation, 
knowing,  as  men  do  know,  the  thoughts  of  men. 

'  I  don't  like  that  man  !'  said  Mrs.  Garstays  severely;  *  a  bold 
dissolute-looking  creature,  with  eyes  like  a  hawk.  I  met  him  in  the 
High-street  last  night,  lounging  along  as  if  the  whole  place  belonged 
to  him,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  hands  stuck  in  his 
pockets.' 

And  Alma  laughed  heartily,  so  graphic  was  the  description. 

'  0,  but  he  is  handsome  !'  smiled  Mary  placidly  ;  *  don't  you 
think  80,  David?' 

*  I  don't  know  who  you  mean,'  replied  he  moodily,  attacking  his 
dinner;  not  too  much  time  had  this  young  man  to  spare  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh. 

'  0  yes,  you  do,'  she  persisted ;  '  I  saw  you  look  up  at  him  twice 
on  Sunday  as  we  went  to  church.  He  was  sitting  at  the  window 
smoking  as  usual.^ 

David  held  his  peace.     It  struck  him  that  this  might  be  true. 

'  However,'  she  continued  lightly,  helping  Mrs.  Garstays  to  some 
vegetable-marrow,  '  I  was  going  to  tell  you  what  happened  this 
morning.' 
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'Spare  my  blushes/  exclaimed  Alma,  blushing  the  while  to  the. 
tips  of  her  pretty  ears ;   *  be  merciful  as  you  are  great.' 

*  When  I  am  great,  I  will  be  merciful,'  was  the  cool  response. 
*  You  know,  aunt,  you  sent  us  to  the  market  to  buy  the  plums — ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mrs.  Garstays. 

*  Well,  and  we  bought  them,  and  then  we  thought  we'd  just 
take  a  turn  on  the  towpath — at  kast  Alma  thought  so,  it's  as  well 
to  be  accurate,'  with  a  demure,  mischievous,  little  smile ;  '  so  to  the 
towpath  we  went,  Peter  going  too ;  but  before  we  bad  got  any  way, 
to  speak  of,  up  trots  Mrs.  Shillitoe's  mastiff,  and  begins  to  growl  at 
Peter  in  his  usual  delightful  manner.  Of  course,  under  these  circum- 
Btaiices,  all  we  can  do  is  to  turn  back  again,  when  who  do  we  Bee 
just  in  front  of  us  except  this  great  dark  man ;  and  as  he  passes 
he  looks  round  at  Alma  and  smiles — ^yes,  I  do  assure  you^  sniiles — 
so  that  I  could  see  his  teeth,  and  he  has  very  fine  teeth.' 

'  False  ones  most  likely,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays,  not  without  acer- 
bity ;  *  the  idea  of  his  daring  to  do  any  such  thing !' 

David  ate  on  in  silence,  but  his  face  hardened  strangely. 

'  You  must  have  been  staring  at  him,'  observed  Mr.  Garstays, 
after  an  uncomfortable  pause.  '  Girls  generally  have  themselves  to 
thank  when  they  get  insulted.' 

'  He  didn't  insult  me,'  returned  Maiy  pointedly. 

Whereupon  the  subject  was  dropped;  there  seemed  nothing  more 
to  say ;  but  a  gloom  fell  on  all — these  poor  dull  old  people  entejrtain- 
ing  the  most  wonderful  notions  about  female  delicacy  and  propriety 
— as  emphatic,  in  its  way,  as  could  have  been  the  severest  speech. 

Grace  pronounced  with  extra  solenmity,  Alma  immediately  left 
the  table  and  went  up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  the  room  in  which  she 
had  prayed  God  not  to  let  David  Garstays  love  her — David,  with 
his  great  sore  heart  and  his  many  cares  ;  the  room  whence  she  had 
gone  to  meet  his  first  embrace,  to  suffer  his  first  rapturous  kiss — 
went  up-stairs,  I  say,  and  sat  her  down  upon  her  small  white  bed,  and 
drew  forth  a  great  gold  locket  from  her  bosom,  and  opened  it  and 
gazed  with  tenderest  eyes  upon  the  man's  face  it  held — a  dark  keen 
face,  with  dark  keen  eyes,  and  a  great  ugly  nose  and  a  carved  hair- 
less mouth,  a  strange  variable  mouth,  ironical  yet  tender,  good- 
humoured  yet  resdnte  ;  such  a  mouth  as  women  yearn  to  take  the 
kisses  of — and  pressed  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  thereto,  and  said  soft 
loving  little  words  as  might  a  mother  to  her  new-bom  babe — there 
is  ever  a  suspicion  of  maternity  in  a  woman's  passion — ^for  it  was 
very  dear  to  her. 

And  David  toiled  on  the  whole  day  through.     Poor  David ! 
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VI. 

VIEWLESS  WAYS. 

But  though  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garstays  suffered  no  word  to  escape 
them  of  an  angry  or  objurgatory  sort — although  to  all  appearance 
they  were  as  placidly  content  as  hitherto — ^beneath  this  show  of  tran- 
quillity existed  sundry  memories  and  ripened  divers  reflections  the 
reyerse  of  comforting. 

Who  was  Miss  Snow,  and  what  were  her  antecedents  ?  When 
Mrs.  Garstays  had  informed  her  friends  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  allow  a  young  lady  from  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  to 
take  up  her  abode  under  her  roof  for  three  months,  the  universal 
answer  had  been,  '  What,  and  with  David  at  home  V  But  she  had 
refused  to  see  in  that  a  suflScient  reason  for  the  rejection  of  twelve 
pounds  ten  shillings  at'  a  time  when  pounds  and  shillings  were  much 
wanted,  believing  implicitly  in  the  strength  of  her  son's  virtue  and 
the  unfailing  nature  of  the  divine  protection. 

Now,  however,  the  scales  had  in  a  measure  fallen  from  her  eyes. 
Since  Mary's  arrival  it  had  become  pretty  plain  which  way  David's 
inclinations  tended — painfully  plain  in  fact ;  plain  to  an  extent 
which  rendered  the  question  of  Miss  Snow's  belongings  and  bringing- 
up  of  the  very  deepest  importance. 

*  I  have  no  objection  to  the  girl  personally,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays 
one  morning  as  she  arranged  her  soft  gray  curls.  *  Of  course  I 
should  have  liked  Mary  better ;  but  she's  nice  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  be  creditable  to  any  man,  particularly  one  in  her  own 
profession.' 

'  She's  in  no  way  suited  to  David,'  responded  Abel,  brushing  his 
worn  black  coat ;  '  for  one  thing,  she's  above  him  by  birth — of  that  I 
feel  certain,  little  as  she  tells  us  of  herself ;  and  she's  too  pretty  for 
n  poor  man's  wife,  and  David  will  never  be  anything  but  poor,  except 
in  the  moon,'  with  some  sarcasm. 

*  There  you  go,'  exclaimed  the  old  lady  tartly, '  always  throwing 
dirt  at  some  one,  and  your  own  son  too,  who  works  so  hard.  I 
wonder  you  aren't  ashamed.' 

But  Abel  only  laughed.  He  never  lost  his  temper,  whatever 
other  people  might  do. 

*  My  dear,'  replied  he  gently,  *  I'm  sure  no  one  can  love  and  re- 
spect David  more  than  I  do,  God  bless  him !  Perhaps  that's  the 
reason  I  don't  wish  to  see  him  sacrificed  to  a  woman  who  doesn't 
care  for  him.' 

'  But  I  think  she  does  care  for  him,'  asserted  Mrs.  Garstays, 
with  the  air  of  one  well  qualified  to  express  opinion ;  '  if  I  didn't,  I'd 
soon  put  a  stop  to  it.' 
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'  It'll  put  a  stop  to  itself  before  long/  was  the  composed  answer. 
*  Just  you  wait  a  bit.     Three  months  won't  last  for  ever.* 

And  then  they  went  down  to  breakfast,  to  find  Alma  and  David 
patrolling  in  the  garden,  as  was  their  wont,  and  Mary  in  the  kitchen 
cooking  an  omelette,  as  was  her  wont — uncle  Abel  being  partial  to 
omelettes — and  a  letter  from  Ben  on  the  breakfast  table  to  say  that 
he  should  be  at  home  again  by  ten  o'clock  next  Sunday,  if  he  didn't 
shuffle  oflf  his  mortal  coil  in  the  interim. 

'*Why,  you  look  as  black  as  thunder,  both  of  you  !'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Garstays,  as  she  joined  the  saunterers ;  '  what's  the  mat- 
ter?' 

'  0,  nothing,'  smiled  Alma,  brightening  up;  *  Mr.  Garstays  has 
only  been  giving  me  a  lecture.' 

'What  about?' 

'  My  idleness.' 

*  0,'  said  the  mother  in  a  tone  of  relief,  '  that  doesn't  matter. 
That's  very  harmless.  What  I  came  out  to  say  was,  that  Ben's 
coming  home  next  Sunday,  and  he  hopes  to  get  here  by  ten,  so  as  to 
have  a  nice  long  day.' 

But  David  only  nodded.  He  was  no  hypocrite,  and  his  heart 
was  heavy  within  him — heavy  as  lead.  !For  he  had  asked  Alma 
how  it  was  that  a  strange  man  should  dare  to  smile  at  her,  and  she 
had  refused  to  tell  him ;  refused  haughtily,  unconditionally ;  had  even 
denied  his  right  to  put  such  a  question,  which  was  something  less 
than  fitting  in  a  wife  to  be,  you  must  allow. 

VII. 

WIND  WHITENED. 

Sunday  dawned  bright  as  mother's  heart  could  wish,  in  agree- 
able contrast,  indeed,  to  the  clouded  skies  and  driving  showers  of 
the  past  three  days — a  busy  and  excitable  three  days  by  reason  of 
that  killing  of  the  fatted  calf  and  bringing  forth  of  the  best  robes 
and  general  uprising  for  festivity  which  has  firom  time  immemorial 
accompanied  the  prodigal's  return. 

David  was  up  betimes  to  set  his  workshed  in  order — it  was  not 
long  since  he  left  it — and  wipe  the  dust  tenderly  oflf  his  Thought, 
now  all  glorious  with  polychromatic  arabesques  and  blazonry,  and 
ready  for  public  inspection.  Yes,  his  dream  was  realised  at  last ! 
And  as  he  laboured  hard  with  broom  and  washleather,  he  fell  a- 
,thinking  of  that  other  dream,  sweetest,  mayhap — thinking  of  Alma 
Snow.  She  was  a  little  changed,  he  fancied,  from  the  fair  blithe 
girl  who  spoke  of  the  great  dead  with  him  one  summer  night  now 
some  two  months  ago ;  less  equable,  less  happy  in  her  art,  apt  to 
sit  silent  for  a  space,  and  then  grow  mad  with  mirth  at  anything — 
the  merest  trifle,  such  as  would  scarce  amuse  a  child. 
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Bat  still  he  saw  no  fault  in  her. 

'  It  is  because  she  loves, '  he  thought.  *  Love  alters  every  one  ;* 
and  then  be  smiled — he  saw  no  fault  in  her. 

*  What  is  your  brother  like  7  said  she  to  him,  as  they  stood 
together  after  breakfast  by  the  parlour-window  bowered  in  Virginian 
creeper,  which  here  and  there  showed  little  flecks  of  red,  bowered 
beautifully,  Mrs.  Garstays  being  in  the  kitchen,  deep  in  puff  paste, 
and  Mary  up-stairs  trying  on  a  new  bonnet.     *  Is  he  like  you  V 

'0  no,'  rjeplied  David  quickly ;   *  not  the  least.     He  is  hand- 
some, or  used  to  be.' 

'  He  wasn't  handsome  when  I  saw  him  in  the  lie  de  Tidipatan,* 
she  answered,  pinching  the  perfume  out  of  a  lemon  verbena-leaf. 
*  But  actors  look  very  different  off  the  stage  from  what  they  do  on 
— generally  much  worse.' 

David  laughed.  He  was  accustomed  to  be  snubbed  by  her;  nay, 
I  think  he  rather  liked  it,  liked  it  better  than  the  blandest  polite- 
ness of  other  women. 

For  a  while  they  stood  silent.    Then  he  said,  drawing  her  dose  , 
to  him  and  pressing  a  long  kiss  upon  her  golden  bead — such  precionB 
license  came  quite  naturally  now : 

'  I  hope  you  will  get  on  with  him,  my  darling !' 

'  0,  I  daresay,'  replied  she  carelessly.  It  mattered  not,  it 
seemed. 

But  a  girl's  humours  are  of  little  weight.  Even  David,  tiiough 
for  the  moment  pained  by  her  indifference,  speedily  forgot  his  vexa- 
tion in  the  keen  delight  of  shaking  hands  again  with  him  whom  he 
loved  best  of  all  men  still,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  despite  these 
years  of  separation  and  distrust. 

On  occasions  like  the  present — occasions  whereof  the  interest  is 
purely  domestic,  when  nearly  every  remark  possesses  a  special  and 
individual  meaning,  appreciable  only  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is 
intended — a  stranger  is  apt  to  feel  somewhat  out  of  place.  Alma, 
as  she  sat  listening  to  Ben's  numerous  sallies — he  was  a  farceur 
pur  sang — and  Mrs.  Garstays'  affectionate  outbursts  of  incohe- 
rence, and  David's  delighted  '  Ah's'  and  '  O's' — Ben  liked  to  have 
all  the  talk  to  himself  when  he  could  get  it — and  cousin  Mary's  neat 
little  observations  and  interpolations,  felt  acutely  how  very  limited 
was  her  communion  with  these  flushed,  happy,  jovial  people,  felt 
indeed  that  were  such  an  infringement  of  the  decencies  on  any  wise 
permissible,  she  would  give  a  good  deal  to  be  allowed  to  rush  away 
to  her  own  room,  to  the  river,  anywhere  out  of  the  hearing  of  that 
high-pitched  voice,  the  sight  of  all  this  glowing,  exuberant,  uproari- 
ous felicity.  But  she  showed  no  signs  of  weariness,  being  well-bred 
and  a  lady. 

David  fancied  that  she  was  enjoying  herself  as  much  as  any  one; 
almost^  in  fact,  as  much  as  he  was  himself. 
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*  What  do  you  think  of  Mias  Snow  ?'  he  asked  as  they,  he  and 
Ben,  strolled  slowly  up  the  hill  under  the  rifled  mulberry- trees,  now 
a  little  bare  of  leaves  and  brown, — he  had  deputised  the  afternoon 
service. 

'  She's  very  handsome,*  was  the  prompt  reply ;  '  quite  remark- 
ably so.    Does  she  dye  her  hair  V 

'  Not  that  I  am  aware.  But  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  Do 
you  like  her  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Ben  decidedly,  '  I  don't !' 

David  opened  his  eyes.  He  had  not  conceived  the  possibility  of 
such  a  reply. 

*  Why  ?'  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  She's  too  fair.  I  hate  fair  women ;  they're  always  doing  one 
in  some  kind  of  way.' 

'In  your  world,  perhaps;  but  Alma  is  not  an  actress,  re- 
member.' 

'  She'd  make  an  uncommonly  good  one,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 
Jolly  it  is  to  be  talking  to  you,  old  fellow,  again !' 

*  Yes,  but  I'm  sorry  that — '  and  David  paused  and  whisked  a 
stone  off  the  pavement  with  his  walking-stick. 

'  That  what  ?'  inquired  Ben,  finding  that  he  remained  silent. 
'  Well,  that  you  don't  like  Ahna.' 
Ben  laughed. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  said  he  airily,  '  how  very  supremely  absurd ! 
What  can  it  signify  ?' 

*Yes,  it  does,'  returned  David  quickly;  *it  signifies  a  great 
deal.    I  have  always  hoped  that  if  ever  I  married — ' 
'  Married  !'  echoed  Ben,  halting  aghast ;   '  married !' 

*  Yes,  married,'  smiled  David.  *  I  do  mean  to  marry  her  when 
I  have  got  enough  money  together  to  make  her  a  home.' 

Ben's  face  was  fine  to  see.     For  a  while  he  stood  mute.    Then 
he  said  with  impressive  gravity, 
'Don't!' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  David. 
But  Ben  shook  his  head. 

*  I  daresay/  said  he,  rather  despondently,  *  that  you  think  me 
a  presumptuous  ass  ;  but  again  I  say,  don't !' 

'  But  I  think  you  are  prejudiced,'  urged  David.  *  I  think  you 
connect  her  in  your  own  mind  with  somebody  you  have  reason  to 
dislike.    That  is  not  fedr,  you  know.' 

*  Ha,'  said  Ben,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  '  I've  bought  my 
experience  in  a  dear  market,  if  you  like,  but  it's  worth  something 
all  the  same.' 

Then  they  resumed  their  walk. 

But  David  could  not  bring  himself  to  let  the  matter  rest.  Indeed^ 
he  felt  that  as  a  maoi  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  take  Alma's  part. 
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'But  I  do  assure  you,'  said  he  after  a  while,  'that  you  are 
wrong.  Surely  I  am  not  quite  a  fool, — I  can  form  some  slight  esti- 
mate of  character, — and  I  am  convinced  that  Miss  Snow  is  as  good 
and  nice  a  girl  as  ever  walked.    Really,  you  are  quite  mistaken.* 

*Very  well,*  smiled  Ben.  'Have  it  as  you  please.  I  never 
argue ;  it  makes  me  hoarse,  and  that  I  cannot  afford.  We  shall 
see.    I  am  sure  I  hope  she  is  an  angel,  for  your  sake.' 

And  then  they  walked  on  again,  together  but  divided — divided 
in  the  first  hours  of  their  reunion.  Who  shall  say  that  the  love  of 
woman  is  a  clear  and  certain  gain  ? 

'  Well,  my  boy,*  said  Mr.  Garstays,  gripping  hold  of  Ben's 
hand,  when  the  hour  of  his  departure  had  arrived,  'I  hope  you'll 
often  run  down  now.    Come  every  Sunday,  if  you  like.' 

'Y''es,  indeed,*  asseverated  Mrs.  Garstays,  wiping  her  eyes; 
'  and  if  you  could  manage  it,  I  should  like  you  to  be  here  on  Thurs- 
day, when  the  Vicar  and  all  the  people  are  coming  to  hear  David 
play  upon  his  organ  before  it  is  set  up  in  the  church.* 

But  Ben  looked  dubious. 

'I*m  afraid  I  can't  quite  manage  that,  mother,*  he  answered 
reluctantly ;  *  you  see  my  days  are  so  fully  occupied.  But  I'll  come 
next  Sunday  and  hear  it  in  the  church ;  that*ll  do  as  well.' 

*  Not  as  well,*  responded  she  a  little  dryly,  liking  her  suggestions 
to  be  adopted  without  demur.  *  Remember  you  are  a  celebrity  now, 
and  people  like  to  meet  celebrities.  But  still,  I  suppose  if  you  really 
are  too  busy,  I  must  be  content;  so  good-bye,  my  dear;'  and  she 
kissed  him  gently  on  the  cheek. 

And  then  he  and  Abel  and  David  put  on  their  hats  and  started 
for  the  station.  They  could  not  see  too  much  of  him,  this  gay 
clever  prodigal  of  theirs. 

And  as  he  and  David  shook  hands  for  the  last  time,  just  as  the 
train  began  to  move,  he  said  one  word — that  word  was  '  Don*t !' 

David  smiled. 

VIII. 

BBINE  AND  MIBE. 

Very  gay  was  the  following  week.  On  Monday  the  Shorts  gave 
a  croquet-party,  to  which  the  Garstays  were  of  coui'se  invited,  one 
and  all ;  a  favour  of  which  Alma  evinced  no  great  appreciation,  to 
the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Garstays,  who  thought  that  young  people  were 
always  rather  too  eager  after  pleasure  if  anything,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  Miss  Baker,  whose  round  smooth  countenance  had  of  late 
habitually  worn  an  expression  of  suppressed  mirth  sufl&ciently  re- 
markable. On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Shillitoe,  the  proprietress  of  the 
Orange  Hotel,  which  still  numbered  Geoffirey  Ronayne  among  its 
patrons — *  a  most  excellent  customer  he  is  too,'  said  Mrs.  Shillitoe 
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to  Mrs.  Salisbury  one  eyening,  as  they  drank  tea  together  in  the 
former  lady's  private  sitting-room ;  *  lives  liberal,  and  pays  like  a 
prince.  I  only  *ope  'e'll  come  next  year,  D.V.  !* — well,  on  Tuesday 
Mrs.  ShiUitoe  expected  her  friends  to  supper.  On  Wednesday  the 
Lillicrapps  had  '  a  hop;'  and  on  Thursday  David  would  show  off  his 
organ  before  a  select  and  appreciative  audience.  Surely  never  was 
there  such  a  busy  festive  four  days. 

'I  am  so  glad,'  said  good  Mrs.  Oarstays,  as  she  shook  out  the 
skirt  of  her  brown-silk  dress  and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  which  it 
had  not  seen  since  Christmas — *  so  glad  for  you  girls.  Only  I  wish 
Ben  was  here  to  beau  you  about.  He'd  make  such  fun  and  'liven 
you  all  up  so!' 

And  Alma  yawned.  Was  she  getting  a  little  tired  of  Chardstock, 
I  wonder  ? 

But  if  the  participation  in  one's  neighbour's  good  things  induces 
trouble  and  anxiety,  the  dispensing  of  hospitality  at  home  induces  a 
thousand  times  more. 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  mad  if  this  kind  of  thing  keeps  on !'  ex- 
claimed Alma,  about  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  when  Mary,  crim- 
son-cheeked and  anxious-browed,  despite  her  smiling  mouth,  hurried 
into  the  parlour,  the  dinner-tray  in  her  arms,  and  commenced  laying 
the  cloth. 

*  Why  ?'  inquired  she  calmly,  inspecting  a  fork.  '  No  one  asks 
you  to  do  anything.' 

*  Except  endure.' 

*  0,  we  all  have  to  do  that  sometimes ;  you  can't  expect  to  be 
quite  above  everybody.' 

Alma  smiled — a  strange  smile  for  a  girl  of  twenty,  who  has  a 
lover  to  her  liking. 

'Above  everybody!*  she  repeated,  and  the  words  ended  in  a 
sigh.  Whereupon  Mary  smiled  as  well ;  perhaps  her  smile  was  the 
stranger  of  the  two. 

*  What  a  queer  world  it  is!'  said  she  at  length,  when  the  table 
was  ready,  giving  a  bushy  scarlet  geranium  which  stood  on  the  side- 
board a  little  water,  not  too  much,  just  enough  to  keep  it  alive  till 
to-morrow ;  *  all  longs  and  shorts,  and  no  two  alike,  like  a  peck  of 
mixed  potatoes.' 

*  It  is  a  very  unhappy  world,  I  think,'  replied  Alma  dully,  star- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

'  That's  according  to  how  you  take  it.    I'm  happy  enough.' 

'  So  could  I  be  if  I  were  you.' 

'  Yes ;  it's  not  everything  to  be  beautiful,  and  have  men  run- 
ing  after  one,  and  make  oneself  the  town's  talk,  is  it  ?'  with  a  little 
ironical  laugh. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 
'What  I  do  mean!' 
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*  But  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

But  Miss  Baker  remaiDed  silent,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garstays  just  then  with  the  dinner — David  was  spending  the 
day  at  BeaucUeff,  a  good-sized  village  about  fifteen  miles  firom 
Ghardstock,  in  which  he  had  recently  acquired  some  half  dozen 
pupils — put  an  end  to  farther  questioning  for  the  presept. 

*  No  meat  for  me,  thank  you,'  said  Alma,  as  Mr.  Garstays  began 
to  carve  the  loin  of  mutton  ;   *  I'm  not  hungry.' 

'Not  hungry  !'  echoed  Mrs.  Garstays,  eyeing  her  from  beneath 
wonder-knitted  brows.  '  How's  that  ?  Have  you  waited  too  long  ?' 
They  usually  dined  at  one. 

*No,'  answered  she  carelessly;  'but  I  don't  feel  very  well. 
Perhaps  it's  the  weather.' 

'  It  can't  be  that,'  said  Mary  with  conviction,  '  because  it's  the 
finest  day  we've  had  since  Sunday.* 

'Dear,  dear,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Garstays  aggrieiwdly,  'that  is 
tiresome !  You  must  try  to  get  better  by  the  evening  though,  or 
you  won't  enjoy  your  dance.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,'  said  Alma,  breaking  off  a  bit  of  bread. 

'  Not  go !    Why,  it's  the  party  of  the  year  !* 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  I've  heard  you  say  so ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
go,  all  the  same.' 

Mary  smiled. 

'  I  thought  you  were  so  fond  of  dancing,'  said  she  demurely. 

'  I  used  to  be.    I  am  now,  with  certain  people.' 

'  0  !'  with  a  laugh.     '  Does  Mr.  Ronayne  dance,  then  ?' 

*  Where  ?'  inquired  Alma,  uplifting  her  great  eyes,  though  her 
cheeks  flamed.    '  In  the  street — on  the  high-road  ?* 

The  cool  sarcasm  of  her  tone  proved  too  much  even  for  Miss 
Baker's  self-evolved  equanimity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  that 
heterogeneous  repast,  the  luxuries  of  the  morrow  quite  superseding 
the  comforts  of  to- day,  she  maintained  a  meek  and  absolute  silence, 
which  reflected  equiJ  credit  on  her  power  of  self-control  and  dis- 
cretion. 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Garstays,  as  she  brushed  the  crumbs  off  her 
lap,  '  my  advice  to  you,  my  dear,'  turning  to  Alma,  '  is  to  go  and 
lie  down  till  tea-time,  and  try  to  get  a  nap  if  you  can.  Loosen 
your  clothes,  you  know,  or  you'll  give  yourself  a  headache.' 

And  Alma  smiled  and  betook  herself  up-stairs,  but  not  to  lie 
down,  or  sleep,  or  loosen  her  clothes — her  pretty  well-made  clothes, 
that  became  her  as  other  women's  clothes  never  became  them,  at 
least  so  said  men, — no,  to  do  none  of  these  things ;  but  to  take 
that  great  gold  locket  from  its  warm  hiding-place,  to  open  it,  as  she 
has  opened  it  a  hundred  times — the  spring  is  infirm  from  over  use 
— to  kiss  the  face  it  holds  upon  the  brows,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  to 
weep  and  sigh  and  say  sweet  silly  words,  till  ^he  is  blind  and  dull 
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and  dumb,  and  then  to  clasp  her  hands  and  baw  her  down  for  shame 
— for  grievous  scathing  shame — and  moan  and  sigh  and  weep 
afresh. 

IX. 

WITH  AN6RT  MOANS. 

*  Is  anybody  in,  Maria  ?'  asked  David  on  his  return  that  evening, 
looking  into  the  spic-and-span  little  kitchen,  and  addressing  a  stoat 
red-haired  young  woman  who  was  engaged  in  drawing  a  tin  of  crisp 
pale-brown  biscuits  out  of  the  oven. 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  she,  without  turning  her  head — those  biscuits 
had  been  on  her  mind  for  the  last  two  hours — '  at  least,  that  is.  Miss 
Snow  was  not  long  ago  ;  whether  she  is  now  I  can't  say.' 

*  Miss  Snow !'  echoed  David  in  extreme  surprise  ;  '  I  thought 
they  were  all  going  to  the  Lillicrapps'.' 

'  Missus  and  master  and  Miss  Mary  'ave  gone,'  said  Maria,  wish- 
ing him  elsewhere — there  are  people  in  this  world  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  two  things  at  once — '  but  Miss  Snow  stayed  at  'ome 
becaose  she  didn't  feel  quite  well.' 

*  O !'  said  he,  a  thrill  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  spending  a 
whole  evenii^  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  his  beloved — com- 
munion which  had  of  late  waxed  strangely  rare  from  some  cause  or 
combination  of  causes  not  easily  discernible — and  then  he  turned 
away  to  search  in  the  house,  the  garden,  for  the  face,  the  figure,  so 
seldom  absent  firom  his  mind ;  but  no  Alma  could  he  find.  He 
rapped  at  her  bedroom -door ;  no  answer.  He  went  to  the  summer- 
house,  the  workshed,  pausing  a  minute  to  gaze  consideringly  upon 
the  shapely  beauty  of  his  Thought — all  in  vain. 

'  She  must  have  gone  out,'  he  said,  and  took  his  straw  hat  from 
its  accustomed  peg. 

Alas  for  tired  feet,  tired  with  much  tramping  to  and  fro  'twixt 
this  great  house  and  that — for  weary  eyes,  weary  with  staring  at 
long  rows  of  black  and  white !  You  may  walk  all  Chardstock  o'er, 
good  friend — may  scour  the  heath,  the  lanes,  the  streets — ^but  no 
Alma  Snow  will  bless  your  sight.     Need  seldom  yields  relief. 

By  the  time  David  set  his  face  homewards,  dull,  disappointed, 
and  a  little  wroth — ^for  might  she  not  have  waited  in  to  welcome  him, 
or  left  word  where  she  was  going,  so  that  he  might  follow  her; — love 
is  not  difficult  to  wound — the  night  had  come  :  the  calm,  blessed, 
helpful  night.  But,  contrary  to  his  wont,  this  wayworn  soul  could 
get  no  comfort  from  the  contemplation  of  those  quivering  stars,  that 
purple  space. 

'  What. is  the  matter  with  me?'  thought  he,  roused  to  wonder 
by  his  own  indifierence  ;   *  I  must  be  greatly  changed.' 

And  he  was  changed.     The  old  had  lost  its  charm,  the  new  re- 
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fused  to  charm  at  all ;  an  imperfection  lurked  in  goodliest  things. 
Yes,  he  was  sorely  changed ;  but  still  he  saw  no  fault  in  her  whose 
witcheries  had  wrought  the  change. 

When  he  reached  home  it  would  be  supper  time,  for  the  church 
clock  had  already  struck  eight,  and  the  church  clock  was  always 
slow, — an  aged  feeble  clock,  whose  work  in  this  world  was  nigh 
done.  She  would  surely  have  returned  by  then,  and  they  would  sup 
together  for  the  first  time  alone.  How  delicate  are  the  ways  of 
love !  Since  David  pressed  his  first  kiss  on  this  girl's  lips,  the 
meanest  things,  if  linked  with  her,  assumed  a  sweetness  sweeter  than 
a  king's  delights.  Yes,  they  would  sup  together,  and  then  would 
come  the  long  pleasant  talk  of  future  days,  the  communion  of  soul 
with  soul,  whereby  alone  heart-hunger  may  be  stayed.  Yes,  it  would 
all  be  different  in  a  little  while — only  let  not  the  bruised  feet  falter, 
the  sad  eyes  fail — quite  diflferent,  quite  good  and  beautiful  and  glad. 
Ah,  subtle  is  the  alchemy  of  faith  ! 

But  when,  after  some  half-hour's  dreary  plodding  'twixt  black- 
berry-blackened hedgerows  and  vast  shadowy  trees — the  homes  of 
countless  small  winged  folk,  which,  as  they  hummed  and  whirled  past 
David,  brought  -fragments  of  quaint  music  to  his  lips — ^he  turned  into 
the  familiar  street,  and  regained  the  familiar  threshold  now  twice 
dear,'sick  doubt  once  more  marred  hope,  for  no  one  came  to  welcome 
him ;  the  house  was  still,  still  as  a  tomb. 

*  Miss  Snow  ain't  come  back,  sir,' called  Maria  from  the  kitchen, 
hearing  his  steps  ;   '  will  you  wait  for  'er  ?' 

'  Yes,'  replied  he  chilly,  as  was  not  his  wont, '  Iwill  wait  till  nine.' 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  where  he  had  so  often  sat,  her 
hand  in  his,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  his  lips  upon  her  brow ; 
that  brow  so  candid,  so  virginal — Fra  Angelico  found  no  lovelier  for 
his  angels — he  sat  down,  I  say,  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  and  thought. 

If  she  came  in  before  nine,  all  would  be  well.  He  might  feel 
it  his  duty  to  remonstrate  a  little  with  her  for  staying  out  so  late, 
might  even  add  a  mild  reproach  or  two  on  the  score  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  indifference  to  his  wishes,  but  that  would  be  all.  But  if 
she  did  not  come  in,  what  was  to  be  done  then  ?  What  must  he 
think  then  ?  David  set  his  teeth  hard  and  the  lines  in  his  face 
deepened ;  he  looked  like  a  man  face  to  face  with  some  desperate 
necessity,  a  necessity  so  terrible  that  death  were  preferable,  if  one 
might  choose. 

On  went  the  steady  seconds — a  quarter  to  nine,  ten  minutes, 
five  minutes,  nine  o'clock — and  no  Alma.  Slowly  uprose  he  and 
went  into  the  shop,  went  to  the  street-door  and  looked  out.  The 
moon  was  shining  grandly  up  above,  the  street  was  flooded  with 
white  light  I  you  could  have  read  well  without  the  aid  of  any  lamp, 
but  no  woman  could  he  see. 
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*  I* Ye  looked  in  supper,  sir/  said  Maria,  on  her  way  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  a  sly  smile  curved  her  thick  red  lips. 

Like  most  servants,  she  knew  more  of  the  secret  workings  of  the 
household  she  honoured  by  her  presence  than  did  its  master  or 
mistress. 


WRECKED  AND  WHIBLED. 

Hilarity  ran  high  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Lillicrapps, 
chief  grocers  in  Chardstock  for  generations,  when  Mary  Baker  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  actual  by  being  informed  by  her 
hostess  in  a  whisper  that  Mr.  David  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

'  David !'  exclaimed  Mary,  much  surprised,  '  whatever  can  he 
want  r 

*  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  my  dear,*  replied  Mrs.  Lillicrapps, 
smiling  sweetly  among  her  gray  curls  and  pink  ribbons ;  a  good- 
humoured  genial  soul  as  ever  lived  was  Mrs.  Lillicrapps ;  *  but  he 
seems  in  a  vast  hurry.' 

'  Indeed!'  said  Mary,  and  left  the  dancing-room  forthwith,  fol- 
lowed by  the  admiring  eyes  of  Mrs.  Lillicrapps,  who  was  fond  of 
young  people,  particularly  young  people  of  domestic  tastes  and  homely 
appearance,  with  whom  one  could  be  familiar  without  much  trouble. 

In  the  hall  stood  David,  his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  his  eyes 
downcast. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Mary,  perceiving  instantly  that 
something  was  amiss. 

*  Where  is  my  mother  ?'  he  rejoined. 

*  I  do  not  know.     Mrs.  Lillicrapps  said  that  you  wanted  me.' 
He  made  no  answer. 

*  Is  Alma  worse  ?* 

He  laughed,  a  short  bitter  laugh. 

For  a  while  Mary  eyed  him  in  silence,  then  she  said,  walking 
across  the  hall  into  the  cloak-room,  which  was  empty  : 

'  Come  in  here.     It  is  foolish  to  let  people  know  everything.' 
He  followed  her  humbly,  as  might  a  jaded  hound. 

*  Now,'  she  pursued,  when  the  door  was  shut,  *  you  can  open 
your  heart  as  freely  as  you  wish.' 

*  I  have  no  heart  to  open,'  said  he  sadly ; '  I  only  came  to  say  that 
Miss  Snow  has  not  returned.' 

*  Returned  !'  echoed  Mary.  *  Why,  I  thought  she  was  in  bed. 
What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Simply  what  I  say ;  Alma  has  not  returned.* 
Mary  compressed  her  lips. 
'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  she  at  length. 
David's  brow  darkened. 
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'  It  has  seemed  so  strange  to  me,*  she  continued,  gazing  down 
at  the  fluted  frills  and  plaitings  of  her  white*muslin  dress, '  that  yon 
should  have  seen  nothing  of  what  has  heen  going  on  all  this  time  ; 
that  you  should  have  been  so  blind,  in  fact/ 

*  Blind  to  what  ?*  he  inquired  tartly,  stung  by  the  cool  supe- 
riority of  her  tone. 

*  Blind  to  Miss  Snow's  preference  for  Mr.  Ronayne.* 

'  Mr.  Ronayne !'  echoed  he  dully,  and  his  right  hand  instinc- 
tively sought  and  gripped  the  back  of  a  neighbouring  chair — he  felt 
faint. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Ronayne ;  that  tall  dark  man  who  has  been  staying  at 
the  Orange.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no  secret ;  I  have  seen  them 
walking  together  myself.' 

'  And  yet  you  said  nothing  V 

*  It  was  not  my  place  to  say  anything,  and  if  I  had  you  would 
have  believed  her  sooner  than  me.' 

'  Yes,'  said  David,  'you  are  right.  I  should  have  believed  her 
sooner  than  an  angel  from  heaven.' 

'  0,  hush  !'  exclaimed  the  girl  quite  angrily  ;  for  it  irritated  her 
to  be  obliged  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  belief,  to  be  forced  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  love  stronger  than  death,  unquenchable, 
priceless ;  annoyed  her  much,  as  did  the  knowledge  that  persons  did 
exist  who  could  live  well  and  profitably  without  reference  to  those 
rules  and  maxims  wherewith  she  so  sedulously  fenced  and  watered 
her  poor  soul. 

There  are  many  Mary  Bakers. 

'  Well,'  said  David  after  a  bit,  *  I  will  go  now,'  and  turned  him 
to  the  door. 

Then  Mary's  face  changed.  Her  heart  smote  her  a  little  for 
having  been  so  hard  to  him,  albeit  she  had  only  done  her  duty. 

*  Hadn't  you  better  sit  down  and  rest  ?'  she  said.  He  looked 
desperately  tired,  she  thought. 

'  Rest !'  he  exclaimed,  facing  round  on  her — how  she  hurt  him, 
this  bland,  accurate  young  creature  ! — *  Rest,  vrith  the  woman  I — 
But  how  should  you  know,  how  should  you  know!'  and  his  voice 
sank  to  a  tired  murmur. 

'  I  have  no  wish  to  know,'  replied  she,  in  her  thinnest,  hardest- 
tone ;  *  such  knowledge  is  the  least  desirable,  in  my  opinion ;  but  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  one  thing.' 

He  looked  up  inquiringly. 

'  Is  aunt  to  be  told  at  once  ?' 

*  As  you  like.' 

*  Do  you  still  wish  to  see  her  ?' 
'No.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?' 
'  I  am  not  certain.' 
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Awhile  she  stood,  her  bright  birdlike  eyes  fixed  on  his  white 
aged  face,  aged  in  an  hoiir,  and  terrible. 

Then  she  said  beseechingly,  his  look  was  so  strange, '  You  will 
do  nothing  rash,  David,  for  the  sake  of  your  father  and  mother  ?' 

*  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  will  do  nothing  rash,  I  promise  you.* 

And  then  he  pushed  back  the  chair  which  he  had  held  till  now, 
and  slowly  left  the  room,  the  house ;  walked  out  into  the  empty 
night — emptied  of  joy  as  a  full  goblet  shattered  on  the  floor. 

And  cousin  Mary  gazed  after  him  anxiously. 

XI. 

IN  THE  NETHEBWABD  BLACK. 

So,  then,  she  was  no  better  than  the  rest ;  she  too  could  lie 
and  fawn  and  kiss  Judas-wise.  Her  treachery  was  well  known — in 
everybody's  mouth.  David  smiled,  musing  on  this.  Why  he  so 
readily  believed  that  which  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  disbelieve, 
he  would,  I  think,  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to  explain.  Per- 
haps because  Mary  was  so  seldom  wrong ;  perhaps  because  of  those 
vague  doubts  and  misgivings  which  had  of  late  infested  his  mind,  and 
now  banded  together  to  murder  hope — no  very  weighty  task,  hope 
being  all  but  dead  already.  Anyhow,  that  he  did  accept  Miss  Baker's 
theory  of  Alma's  absence  was  certain.  And  as  he  traversed  the 
familiar  streets,  without  a  thought  scarcely  of  whither  he  went,  sun- 
dry incidents  recurred  to  his  recollection  which,  though  trifling  in 
themselves  and  easUy  accounted  for  on  diflferent  grounds,  viewed 
from  this  angle  assumed  quite  other  dimensions  ;  took  the  form  of 
irrefragable  evidence,  indeed. 

The  artistic  mind — the  mind  of  one  who  dwells  long  and  lovingly 
on  things  unseen,  who  is  destitute  of  ambition  of  the  worldly  sort, 
who  loathes  those  little  sensual  joys  which  chain  the  multitude  each 
to  each  and  all  to  earth — is  singularly  clear.  In  it,  to  its  deepest 
depths,  what  is  appears  just  as  it  is,  without  device  or  fashioning. 
When  David  first  beheld  Alma  Snow,  when  he  first  realised  the 
manner  of  her  being,  .he  believed  that  he  had  found  the  loveliest, 
purest,  most  excellent  of  women,  simply  because  that  was  how  she 
seemed  to  him.  Now,  however,  when  he  found  that  she,  too,  could 
deceive,  could  use  those  artifices  which  are  for  women  of  the  baser 
sort — though  he  loved  her  still  with  his  lesser  self,  though,  had  she 
now  fallen  on  his  breast  and  twined  her  white  arms  about  his  neck 
and  laid  her  cheek  to  his,  it  is  well-nigh  certain  that  he  would  have 
clasped  her  close  and  kissed  her  penitence  to  sleep — she  was  deposed 
from  her  high  estate  as  mistress  of  his  fancy  and  inspirer  of  good 
dreams,  deposed  for  once  and  always. 

Still  he  did  not  sufier  from  his  disenchattment  as  one  din 
chanted  should;  for  what  is  this  world  stripped  bare  of  poets'  pi 
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tasies  ?    He  was  in  pain ;  but  between  him  and  his  pain  hung  a  veil, 
whereon  was  writ  uncertainty. 

*  It  is  better  to  know  the  worst,'  thought  he  as  he  passed  the 
Orange,  and  therewith  turned  back  and  slowly  toiled  up  the  broad 
white  steps. 

Mrs.  Shillitoe  was  standing  in  the  lobby  looking  at  her  watch, 
for  no  particular  reason  except  that  she  felt  dull. 

'Good-evening,  Mr.  Garstays,'  said  she,  as  David  pushed  open 
the  engraved  glass  door;   *  what  a  'ot  day  we've  *ad !' 

Mrs.  Shillitoe's  education  was  hardly  up  to  the  Chardstock  level ; 
her  father,  a  builder,  having  failed  in  business  when  she  was  seven 
years  old,  and  died  when  she  was  twelve.  Nevertheless,  she  was  a 
brisk  capable  little  body,  and  as  good  a  hand  at  a  bargain  as  you'll 
meet  this  side  of  the  Trent. 

'  Good-evening,'  said  David.     '  Is  Mr.  Ronayne  still  here  ?' 

*No,'  replied  Mrs.  Shillitoe,  eyeing  him  sharply — I  have  said 
that  she  was  a  clever  little  woman ;  *  he  left  for  London  by  the 
6.45  express  this  evening.' 

David  handled  his  beard — a  fine  beard,  long  and  black  and  silky  ; 
Alma  loved  to  run  her  fingers  through  it,  thereby  causing  him  much 
lorture.  These  are  the  things  which  hurt  long  after  love  is  dead  and 
^old. 

'Ha,'  he  exclaimed  at  length,  turning  on  his  heel,  'I  suppose 
you  don't  know  his  address  ?' 

What  matter  if  she  did  guess  his  meaning  ?  The  whole  town 
would  soon  know  it  well  enough. 

*Yes,  I  do,'  replied  she  quickly;  'it's  the  Langham  Hotel, 
Portland-place.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  David,  and  swung  back  the  door. 

'  Have  a  glass  of  something,  Mr.  Garstays  ?'  exclaimed  the  little 
woman  hospitably,  struck  with  a  sense  of  his  ill  looks. 

But  she  spoke  'to  herself ;  he  was  gone. 

Yes,  Mary  was  right ;  she,  the  bland  tranquil  seer  of  that  which 
iwras  unseen,  had  reason  on  her  side.  How  plain  it  all  was,  the  vil- 
lany,  the  deceit,  his  ruined  life — plain  as  the  moonlit  road. 

Quickly  he  walked  on  up  the  street,  walked  home.  How  still 
it  was,  the  empty  house  !  No  Peter  even  to  rush  out  and  welcome 
one.  One's  goings,  comings,  grief,  joy,  of  no  earthly  consequence 
to  any  one,  not  even  one's  dog. 

'  It  is  a  wonder  that  her  lover  is  not  Ben  or  Fred,  some  one 
who  was  dear  to  me,'  thought  David  bitterly,  as  he  made  his  way 
into  the  garden,  a  great  darkness  on  his  face,  a  solemn  fury  burn- 
ing in  his  deepset  eyes  ;  '  that  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  poetic  justice ;  but  we  cannot  have  everything ;'  and  then  he 
swung  back  the  workshed-door  violently,  so  that  the  frail  thing 
trembled  on  its  hinges,  and  gazed  in  at  his  Thought. 
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I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  greater  woe  than  this  of  looking 
back  upon  the  paradise  whence  self  has  driven  self  forth,  of  setting 
worst  by  best  and  noting  well  the  diflFerence.  It  is  possible  that 
David  was  of  my  opinion,  as  he  stood  there  bareheaded  in  the  moon- 
light amongst  the  lessening  flowers,  the  whispering  wind-stirred 
trees. 

But  regret,  passive  melancholy,  fitted  but  poorly  with  his  present 
mood.  There  are  times  when  a  man  must  act  or  rave.  Strange 
things  are  done  by  mortals  in  such  plight,  strange  things  with  knives 
and  pickaxes  and  stakes  riven  from  a  wayside  hedge.  But  it  is  of 
necessity. 

Stripping  up  his  shirt-sleeves — he  had  already  taken  off  his  coat 
— he  hastened  to  the  comer  where  he  kept  his  tools,  and  picked  out  a 
handy  little  axe,  sharp,  bright  as  a  new  knife ;  it  gleamed  blue  in 
the  white  moonlight. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  having  felt  its  edge,  *  now  ;'  and  then  he  turned 
and  set  his  teeth,  and  seizing  it  in  both  his  hands  swung  it  high 
above  his  head;  lust  of  slaughter  ran  riot  in  his  brain. 

Thud  fell  the  first  fierce  blow  right  on  the  carven  music-desk, 
poor  dumb  thing  which  had  yielded  him  so  deep  delight  during  the 
hours  of  its  imagining ;  in  splinters  lay  the  great  lilies,  the  delicate 
fern-leaves,  modelled  from  some  a  woman  once  wore  in  her  hair. 
David  groaned.  Surely  for  him  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 
Could  he  feel  anguish  after  that  ?  And  yet  he  struck  and  struck 
and  struck,  and  hewed  and  hacked  and  clove ;  so  that  Maria,  hearing 
him  in  her  dreams,  murmured  fitfully  of  'thieves'  and  'fire;'  so  that 
a  stranger  looking  on  the  wreck  he  made  could  scarce  have  guessed 
the  meaning  of  those  bits  of  wood  and  painted  z^inc  and  ivory — he 
WTOught  his  will  so  well. 

*  There !'  exclaimed  he  when  he  had  done,  flinging  the  axe  into 
a  comer  and  drawing  a  deep  breath ;  '  and  now  for  him.* 
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I.   LiTTLK  CHBISTMAB-EVE. 

What  have  I  to  write  about  to-day  ?  The  monotony  of  the  weather 
seems  to  have  infiised  itself  into  everything.  The  skies  are  leaden, 
the  '  rain  it  raineth  every  day,*  and  all  night  long  as  well ;  we  have 
scarcely  seen  the  outline  of  a  mountain  since  we  arrived  here. 
Heavy  fog-wreaths  shut  us  in  on  every  side,  the  walls  are  weeping, 
our  very  dresses  hang  in  limp  disconsolate  folds ;  all  spring  and 
crispness  seem  washed  out  of  life.  We  live  in  hope  that  Christmas 
may  improve  this  state  of  things ;  it  would  be  so  preposterous  to 
have  a  green  Yule  up  here.  We  look  forward  to  its  coming  as  a 
deliverance  from  umbrellas  and  galoshes,  of  which  we  are  heartily 
tired ;  and  meanwhile  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can.  To  this 
end  we  went  to  the  theatre  last  night ;  walked  there  through  the 
chronic  Bergen  drizzle.  We  went  first  into  a  long  gallery,  filled 
with  the  noise  of  many  greetings  and  much  laughter ;  this  was  the 
cloak-room.  While  we  were  taking  off  our  wrappings,  we  under- 
went many  introductions,  watching  with  great  delight  the  meny 
crowd  around — daughters  giving  last  touches  to  mother's  cap, 
mothers  smoothing  and  arranging  their  girls'  chignons,  a  geneitd 
mutual  inspection  and  fluttering  of  plumage  going  on  in  every  direc- 
tion. No  one  was  in  evening  dress;  neat  morning  dress,  with 
elaborate  coiffeur  and  light  gloves,  was  the  rule.  Our  tickets  for 
ihelparket  (orchestra  stalls)  cost  two  ort,  or  about  one  and  tenpence 
each.  We  w:ere  soon  in  our  places ;  such  a  tiny,  grimy  theatre ! 
Our  first  care  was  to  keep  our  dresses  from  unnecessary  contact 
with  floor  or  benches.  Nods  and  smiles  were  directed  towards  us 
from  every  side,  and  the  next  step  towards  improving  the  acquaint- 
ance was  the  proffer  of  any  number  of  bonbonnieres,  which  during  the 
evening  were  constantly  passed  fi-om  hand  to  hand,  as  the  alms-bag 
circulates  in  our  churches.  I  suppose  they  all  ultimately  found 
their  way  back  to  their  owners,  but  it  must  have  been  in  a  bare  and 
unprofitable  condition,  for  everybody  inserted  finger  and  thumb  be- 
fore passing  them  on.  In  my  ignorance  I  at  first  thought  they  were 
snuff-boxes,  but  happily  discovered  my  mistake  before  I  had  offended 
anybody  by  a  refusal. 

All  this  time  the  orchestra  was  playing  the  overture  to  Zampa 
with  good- will,  if  not  with  good  effect.  It  was  all  my  courtesy  could 
do  to  keep  my  fingers  out  of  my  ears;  but  at  last,  to  the  evident 
relief  of  everybody  near  us,  it  ceased.     The  curtain  rose,  giving  us 
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a  view  into  a  Danish  interior,  the  breakfast-room  of  a  country-house 
belonging  to  a  fiamily  of  good  position,  but  assuredly  one  rather  lax 
in  its  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  state  of  the  boards 
made  one  long  to  see  the  ladies  '  kilted  to  the  knee/  like  the  maiden 
in  the  ballad ;  the  breakfast-table  was  covered  with  a  faded  crimson 
cloth,  and  any  deficiencies  in  the  breakfast  service  were  atoned  for 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  silver.  We  were,  of  course,  *  eyes  and 
no  ears,'  which  made  the  efiect  of  the  very  emphatic  acting  exces- 
sively comical.  We  have  already  discovered  that  what  Scandinavians 
think  worth  doing  at  all  they  do  thoroughly ;  accordingly,  the  kisses 
were  explosive,  and  '  bursting  into  tears*  a  mild  way  of  putting  the 
pathos.  Each  actor  was  so  engrossed  in  his  own  part,  that  he  acted 
with  the  most  entire  disregard  of  every  one  else.  When  the  lady 
of  the  house  seemed  unable  longer  to  endure  the  presence  of  her 
guests,  and  wanted  change  of  scene,  she  sprang  from  her  chair  and 
headed  a  wild  rush  to  the  garden ;  when  she  and  her  husband  re- 
turned they  at  once  seated  themselves,  leaving  their  friends  standing 
round  them  like  so  many  courtiers.  But  the  most  deliciously  ener- 
getic member  of  the  corps  dramatiqite  was  a  footman,  plushed, 
powdered,  and  silk-stockinged,  whose  frequent  duty  it  was  to  an- 
nounce visitors ;  his  method  of  doing  this  was  to  burst  open  the 
folding-doors  with  headlong  violence,  make  a  stentorian  announce- 
ment, then,  finding  himself  unfoUowed,  turn  in  anxious  wonder  to 
look  for  the  invisible  guests ;  discovering,  each  time  with  new  sur- 
prise, that  the  doors  had  swung  to  and  shut  them  out,  he  rushisd 
back  to  look  for  them,  and  a  '  dreadful  collision'  was  the  invariable 
result.  I  must  add  that,  judging  by  what  we  saw  last  night,  a 
Danish  hostess  receives  her  guests  at  the  breakfast-table  in  ruby 
velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  a  jewelled  tiara  instead  of  a  morning 
cap,  while  to  her  husband  is  permitted  the  graceful  negligence  of 
dressing-gown  and  slippers. 

December  23d.  The  treble  celebration  of  Christmas  begins  this 
evening — Lille  Jul  Aften  (Little  Christmas-eve) — ^when  dinner-par- 
ties, and  what  at  home  would  be  carpet-dances,  are  plentiful.  Then 
the  grand  festival  Jul  Afken,  which  is  anticipated  for  months  by  old 
and  young,  and  remembered  long  as  the  centre  round  which  all  the 
winter  festivities  revolve.  It  is  notably  a  family  festival,  and,  as 
Norwegians  usually  marry  and  settle  in  the  town  of  their  birth,  a 
family  here  is  a  widely-spread  and  deeply-rooted  institution.  Thirdly, 
comes  Jule  Dag  (Christmas-day),  which  here,  as  in  Germany,  is 
looked  on  as  a  mere  satellite  of  Jul  Aften.  Everybody  has  made 
daily  apologies  for  the  weather  since  our  arrival,  giving  us  the  crumb 
of  comfort  that  wind,  and  consequently  weather,  changes  are  sudden 
and  capricious  here ;  so  we  were  not  surprised  when  Froken  Anneseen 
came  in  just  now  to  tell  us,  with  much  glee,  that  a  hard  frost  had 
set  in :  we  already  guessed  the  fact,  and  she  found  us  crouching 
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before  the  stove  in  a  nest  of  wolf-skins.  It  is  the  first  touch  of 
northern  cold ;  so  far  we  enjoy  it^  and  are  qaite  pleased  at  the  pro- 
spect of  bringing  all  our  snug  wraps  and  rugs  into  use.  All  yester- 
day and  to-daywe  have  been  receiving  evidences  of  the  kindness  of 
our  new  friends,  in  the  shape  of  baskets  of  good  things.  There  has 
been  a  steady  rain  of  cakes,  apples,  gingerbread,  oranges,  figs,  and 
nuts,  till  our  cupboards  are  plethoric.  Bergen  seems  determined 
that  we  shall  not  miss  the  good  cheer  of  old  England.  The  sym- 
pathy which  seeks  to  make  us  forget  our  strangerhood  is  so  plea- 
sant, the  very  first  basket  made  us  feel  more  Christmas-like,  and 
we  assure  each  other  that  it  would  be  horridly  ungrateful  to  whisper 
even  to  ourselves  that  we  feel  desolate  and  far  from  home.  The 
gift  that  has  pleased  me  most  is  one  which  has  just  come — a  great 
bunch  of  holly  !  To  understand  the  prettiness  of  this  kindness  you 
must  know  that  they  do  not  4ecorate  herewith  *  Christmas ;'  holly  is 
a  rare  garden  shrub. 

24th.  In  our  ignorance  we  rejoiced  yesterday  in  the  weather 
change,  not  seeing  reason  to  do  otherwise ;  a  new  experience  was 
awaiting  us  in  connection  with  our  first  dinner-party  here. 

We  were  invited  for  seven  o'clock,  with  a  warning,  which  amused 
us,  '  not  to  be  late ;'  punctuality  is  not  apparently  the  virtue  most 
in  fashion.  We  were  taking  out  our  evening  dresses  at  about  five 
o'clock,  when  Janet  discovered  her  glove-box  needed  plenishing, 
and  courageously  muffled  up  and  set  ofi'in  search  of  gloves.  There 
is  a  gigantic  golden  hand  hanging  from  the  next  house  but  one, 
so  I  expected  her  back  directly ;  but  as  minutes  multiplied  and  she 
did  not  return,  I  began  to  wonder,  and  at  last  grew  anxious,  and 
was  just  going  out  on  an  expedition  of  search  when  she  appeared. 
Her  delay  was  caused  by  the  excessive  slipperiness  of  the  streets ; 
the  keen  frost,  coming  when  they  were  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  semi-liquid  snow,  had  given  them  a  surface  something  like  oiled 
glass.  *  I  fell  four  times,  and  the  last  few  yards  I  got  over  on  my 
hands  and  knees;  and  how  we  are  to  get  to  Fru  Zomlein's  this 
evening  I  cannot  imagine' — thus  Jeanie. 

Here  was  a  dilemma.  We  had  tried  in  the  morning  to  engage 
a  fly,  but  the  very  few  of  which  this  town  can  boast  were  already 
bespoken,  and  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  walk.  Bagnhild 
Svaresen  gave  us  a  lesson  in  the  locality  of  the  house  to  which  we 
were  invited.  Janet,  whose  topographical  genius  is  superior  to 
mine,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the  details,  and  professed  to  remember 
all  about  it.  I  carried  oflFa  hazy  impression  of  *  rights*  and  *  lefts,' 
but  a  very  distinct  one  that  the  road  lay  all  down  hiU,  which  latter 
scrap  of  knowledge  I  now  produced  to  add  to  our  despondency. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  our  chance  over  the  icy  streets ; 
so  we  decided  on  setting  off  the  minute  we  were  dressed,  and  taking 
plenty  of  time  for  the  journey.     There  is  at  least  one  proverb  that 
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is  not  nniTersal  in  its  application.  ^  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coute'  does  not  touch  the  streets  of  Bergen  on  a  frosty  December 
night ;  this  we  learned  the  moment  we  left  the  house.  Our  premier 
pas  was  but  the  beginning  of  difl&culties ;  we  clung  to  each  other — 
to  the  walls — to  the  doorposts ;  happily,  the  night  was  not  bright, 
and  the  Platz  was  almost  empty.  I>  resolved  to  grasp  the  nettle, 
disengaged  myself  from  Jeanie,  and,  with  a  proud  self-confidence 
which  soon  had  its  fall,  stepped  bravely  on — to  find  myself  the  next 
moment  lying  on  my  back  gazing  calmly  upward  to  the  cloudy  sky. 
As  soon  as  convenient,  I  rose  with  all  the  gravity  of  wounded  dig- 
nity and  unappreciated  heroism;  and,  when  Janet  had  done  laughing 
at  me,  she  suggested' hesitatingly,  'Do  you  think,  if  we  go  back 
and  put  stockings  over  our  boots,  that  we  may  hope  to  get  there  to- 
night ?'  We  remounted  our  many  stairs,  drew  on  the  stockings, 
took  our  umbrellas  to  serve  as  alpenstocks,  and  set  off  again  with 
new  courage  and  better  success.  Wasn't  it  a  new  sensation !  Have 
any  of  you  ever  gone  to  a  dinner-party  in  '  stocking-feet'  ? 

At  seven  we  were  in  Herr  Zomlein's  porch,  feeling  vainly  for 
bell  or  knocker :  after  a  few  ineffectual  taps,  we  turned  the  handle 
and  went  in.  Our  hostess,  who  was  busy  in  the  hall,  seemed  sur- 
prised at  our  punctuality,  and  told  her  pretty  little  daughter  to  take 
us  to  a  bedroom  and  '  take  the  ladies'  clothing  off.'  She  did  the 
first,  and  watched  us  disrobe  with  round-eyed  interest,  which  deep- 
ened to  wonder  when  we  came  to  the  stockings.  We  had  no  com- 
mon language,  and  could  only  pantomimically  explain  our  motive 
in  putting  them  on.  I  am  certain  she  believes  it  to  be  an  English 
national  custom  to  wear  overall  stockings  on  Little  Christmas-eve. 

When  we  were  ready  she  led  us  to  the  salon,  making  her  escape 
the  instant  she  opened  the  door.  A  numbed  of  gentlemen  were 
standing  about  the  room,  and,  as  we  had  not  seen  Herr  Z.,  we  were 
quite  at  a  loss.  None  of  them  took  the  initiative.  It  would  not 
do  to  stand  gazing  at  each  other  for  an  indefinite  time,  so  I  selected 
the  tallest  and  most  responsible-looking,  and  to  him  advanced  with 
some  murmured  English  words,  to  which  he  replied  by  the  lowest 
of  bows  and  a  few  Norske  gutturals.  I  just  caught  the  familiar 
'  Velkommen,*  and  knew  I  had  guessed  rightly.  He  shook  hands 
very  kindly,  saw  us  comfortably  seated,  and  then,  by  a  considerable 
exertion  of  moral  and  a  little  of  physical  force,  drew  a  very  shy 
little  man  from  a  comer,  and  presented  him  to  us,  evidently  regard- 
ing him  as  perfect  master  of  the  English  tongue.  This  poor  gen- 
tleman, beginning  the  conversation  with  a  very  low  bow  and  the 
words  *  Good-bye,  miss,*  we  performed  a  trio  for  the  next  ten 
minutes,  I  hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  attentive  audience, 
but  I  am  afraid  little  to  our  mutual  edification.  Fruen  at  last 
appeared,  to  relieve  us  with  a  number  of  ladies.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  whole  party,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  were  assembled,  and  the 
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doors  of  the  dining-room  were  thrown  open.  We,  as  strangers, 
were  made  the  guests  of  honour,  and  our  hostess  motioned  us  to 
enter,  which  we  did,  wishing  we  had  been  permitted  to  take  the  lowest 
places,  for  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  The  other  ladies  flocked 
in  after  us,  leaying  the  gentlemen  still  in  the  drawing-rooms. 

The  tables — there  were  three — ^were  substantially  covered ;  but 
as  there  were  no  chairs  placed  near  them,  we  waited  modestly  to 
see  what  somebody  would  do  next.  A  young  lady,  to  whom  I  had 
been  introduced  in  the  other  room,  stepped  forward,  whispering, 
'Do  as  I;  we  help  ourselves;'  took  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
napkin,  of  which  there  were  piles  placed  at  intervals  down  the  table. 
Instantly  dozens  of  eager  hands — ours  with  the  rest — ^followed  her 
example :  there  was  a  general  raid  on  the  dishes,  and  in  a  shorter 
time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it  all  we  were  back  again,  dinner 
in  hand,  in  the  drawing-rooms,  where  several  servants,  assisted  by 
the  three  little  daughters  of  the  house,  had  meanwhile  been  busy 
arranging  a  number  of  tiny  tables  for  our  accommodation.  We  took 
our  places  with  the  rest,  feeling  intensely  tickled,  and  the  business 
of  dinner  commenced.  By  this  time  the  gentlemen  were  all  com- 
fortably seated  in  the  dining-room,  whence  the  dishes  were  carried 
out  to  us  when  the  superior  sex  had  helped  themselves.  The  first 
course  of  delicious  soup,  with  floating  balls,  I  think,  of  egg  and 
spices,  was  followed  by  an  infinite  variety  of  made  dishes,  no  veget- 
ables but  potatoes.  The  dishes  were  carried  round  by  the  little 
girls,  assisted  by  several  men  and  women  servants,  the  latter  in  the 
pretty  national  costume.  Fru  Z.,  who  was  at  the  gentlemen's 
table,  firequently  left  her  place  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  her  visi- 
tors. Everybody  was  kind  to  us ;  those  who  could  (nearly  all) 
spoke  English  or  Fi^hch  to  us ;  those  who  could  not  showed  their 
good-will  by  little  courteous  attentions  and  kindly  smiles :  even  one 
of  the  men-servants  took  me  under  his  special  protection,  looking 
on  me  evidently  as  an  outer  barbarian,  who  didn't  know  '  what  was 
what.'  He  several  times  took  my  fork  jfrom  my  hand,  and,  with  a 
look  of  ineflfable  patronage,  transferred  some  dainty  morsel  fi-om  the 
dish  he  carried  to  my  plate.  The  last  course  consisted  of  varieties 
of  delicious  puddings  and  cakes — no  pastry  ;  such  puddings  !  The 
richness  of  cream  and  butter  here  may  account  for  their  superiority 
to  ours ;  and,  as  they  appear  only  on  occasions  of  high  festival, 
eggs  are  used  with  a  lavishness  which  would  appal  an  English 
house-mother.  In  the  recipes  for  two  or  three  puddLigs  I  have  got, 
the  number  of  eggs  varies  fi-om  twenty  to  thirty.  During  dinner 
toasts  were  proposed :  first  Herr  Z.  drank  '  Velkommen'  to  all;  then 
our  names  were  given  with  *  Velkominen  til  Norge'  (Welcome  to 
Norway).  My  neighbour,  who  had  promised  to  be  my  oracle  on 
etiquette,  told  me  we  were  to  drink  our  own  *  skoal,*  which  we  did 
with  all  the  honours;  the  gentlemen  left  their  table  to  bow,  the 
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more  demooBtratiTe  coming  to  clink  their  glasses  with  ours.  Then 
followed '  Host  and  hostess/  '  The  grandmother/  '  Absent  friends*/ 
these  were  bat  the  commencement  of  a  long  list,  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  '  usnal  loyal  toasts.' 

On  leaving  the  table,  every  one  advanced  to  Herr  and  Fra  Z., 
shook  hands,  saying,  '  Takfor  maden*  (Thanks  for  the  repast),  and 
received  the  answer,  'Vel  bekommen'  (May  it  agree  with  you). 
Every  guest  then  bowed  to  every  other,  till  we  felt  like  Chinese 
mandarins.  Everybody  thanks  everybody  for  everything  here.  After 
dinner  comes  coffee,  and  with  the  find  sip,  '  Tak  for  kaffe  /  on 
separating,  after  the  party,  to  Farvel  is  added,  *  Tak  for  idag' 
(Thanks  for  to-day),  and  the  person  thanked  responds,  '  Tak  selv* 
(Thanks  yourself).     Isn't  that  Irish  ? 

But  gratitude  does  not  end  he/e :  meet  somebody  with  whom 
you  have  been  in  the  same  room  for  an  hour  yesterday,  and  you  are 
greeted  with  *  Tak  for  igaaf  (Thanks  for  yesterday) ;  even  if  weeks 
have  elapsed,  still  memory  flies  to  the  last  time,  and  you  hear  '  Tak 
for  sidsf  (for  last  time) ;  take  a  walk  with  any  one,  they  finish  off 
with  *  Tak  for  touren  /  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Even  children 
and  peasants  never  omit  this ;  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
we  can  be  courteous  at  home  without  using  these  stereotyped  mono- 
tonous little  forms.  When  anything  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  giver  uses  some  cabalistic  words  which  get  no  response.  '  Be  so 
good'  (as  to  accept  this  favour,  understood).  I  never  can  remember 
this  fragment  of  civility. 

After  dinner,  we  had  some  music,  pretty  much  like  what  one 
hears  at  home ;  the  singing  I  did  not  care  for  at  all,  it  was  most 
expressionless.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  for  I  have  heard  no  lack 
of  criticism  on  English  music ;  scarcely  one  of  the  critics  have  ever 
heard  any,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Janet  would  not  play  last 
night ;  and  when  I  asked  her  why,  she  told  me  some  of  our  new 
acquaintances  had  confided  to  her,  *  they  liked  not  to  hear  our  Eng- 
lish music,  the  English  women  wUl  make  it,  and  they  make  it  so 
bad/  and,  as  Jeanie  said,  she  wished  to  be  as  inoffensive  as  pos- 
sible, and  so  refused.  In  spite  of  the  thorough  kindness  of  every 
one  we  meet,  we  hear  many  little  bits  of  bitter  candour  like  this 
spoken  in  the  quietest,  most  take-it-for-granted  manner.  Imitation 
is  the  highest  compliment,  and  they  do  imitate  everything  English 
as  far  as  possible  ,*  but  any  custom  which  they  cannot  adopt,  any 
mode  of  thought  or  principle  of  action  they  don't  recognise,  they 
unhesitatingly  condemn.  After  the  music  came  valses  and  qua* 
drilles,  then  a  number  of  merry  and  very  noisy  games.  We  played 
*  Hunt  the  Slipper'  with  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Church 
and  State,  who  enjoyed  the  fun  as  much  as  any  of  us.  People  here 
have  a  facility  of  casting  off  life's  burdens  which  is  very  un-English. 
The  'social  fictions'  of  conventionality  do  not  fetter  them  in  the  least; 
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they  seize  the  passing  minute,  and  enjoy  its  sonshine  like  very 
children.  There  may  be  trouble  before  and  worry  behind,  but  *  let  us 
be  jolly,  if  for  this  night  only' — so  we  laughed,  ran  about,  and 
shouted  (some  of  us)  more  than  was  necessary.  It  was  great  fun, 
very  piquant  in  its  contrast  to  our  stiff  sensible  parties  in  England. 
After  supper  (sweets,  ices,  and  fruit),  we  had  coffee  again, 
then  a  long  hour  of  waiting,  till  it  was  time  to  say  '  Oodnat ;'  it  is 
a  breach  of  etiquette  to  go  away  soon  after  a  meal.  Neither  of  us 
ever  enjoyed  a  dinner-party  so  much  before.  We  are  to  spend 
Christmas-eve  (to-night)  with  the  Svaresens,  who  are  as  charming 
as  they  are  kind ;  have  travelled  much.  The  sons  and  daughters  are 
all  more  or  less  above  the  average  of  well-bred  people,  really  un- 
commonplace,  without  being  odd;  and  Fruen  a  sweet,  gracious, 
picturesque  lady  of  the  old  school. 

II. 

BOUND  THE  CHBISTMAS-TBEE. 

Little  Christmas-eve,  Christmas-eve,  and  Christmas-day  have 
passed.  This  is  the  last  night  of  the  old  year.  We  are  spending 
it  at  home,  though  we  have  had  several  invitations. 

Jul  Aften  (Christmas-eve)  we  spent  with  the  Svaresens;  our 
own  Froken,  as  we  call  our  first  friend,  called  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  through  the  Jul  Vorstillinger  (bazaars  held  in  every  shop  for 
the  sale  of  Christmas  presents).  They  opened  last  Sunday,  at  five 
o'clock,  when  afternoon  service  ends  in  the  churches ;  it  is  only  on 
rare  occasions  that  the  shops  are  open  on  Sunday,  though  the 
theatre,  concert-rooms,  and  public-houses  are  crowded  aftier  five, 
which  is  the  hour  recognised  by  law  as  the  end  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance. Picture-gallery  and  Museum  open  at  one  o'clock,  and  at 
that  hour  a  military  band  plays  on  the  Platz,  where  we  live ;  but 
amusements  which  cost  anything  are  not  legal  until  after  Evensong. 

To  come  back  to  the  bazaar,  the  crowds  of  buyers  were  the 
attraction  to  us :  the  wares  had  evidently  been  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  In  every  shop  I  was  offered,  as  something  certain 
to  flatter  and  tempt  me,  a  collection  of  needle-cases,  each  bearing 
a  brightly-coloured  portrait  of  some  English  notability — ^Dickens, 
George  Macdonald,  Tennyson,  Disraeli.  I  bought  John  Bright, 
or  '  Zon  Prit,'  as  he  becomes  in  the  Bergen  mouth,  as  a  compro- 
mise. 

We  were  home  in  time  to  dine  and  dress  before  the  carriage 
came,  at  half-past  five,  to  take  us  to  Fru  Svaresen's.  When  we 
arrived  there  we  found  the  rooms  already  foil ;  we  were  introduced 
to  five  married  sons,  three  married  daughters,  with  their  respective 
wives  and  husbands,  and  an  all-but-countless  flock  of  grandchildren 
of  all  ages,  from  two  to  twenty. 
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Some  of  the  ladies  wore  winseys,  with  linen  collars  and  cuflfs ; 
while  others  were  in  tarlatane  and  grenadine.  The  majority  had 
taken  a  happy  medimn,  and  were  dressed  in  black  silk,  which  is 
the  favourite  gala  dress,  and  gives  a  funereal  appearance  to  every 
assembly,  whether  evening  party,  theatre,  or  concert.  The  dresses 
of  the  elder  ladies  were  quite  innocent  of  the  latest  fashion ;  but  the 
girls,  who  were  nearly  all  pretty,  and  some  quite  lovely,  were  prettily 
dressed.  The  little  children  were  the  quaintest  little  mortals ;  tiny, 
fat  two-year  boys  dressed  in  cloth  tunics,  and  trousered  to  the 
heels,  their  baby  throats  encircled  by  enormous  frills,  all  so  like 
the  pictures  of  good  little  boys  in  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  the  girls  wore 
scarlet  dresses  or  large-patterned  plaids,  long  skirts,  square  bodices, 
and  ^infc-woollen  stockings — all  the  little  heads  closely  cropped. 

When  we  had  been  introduced  and  welcomed,  chocolate  was 
brought  in.  Froken  Helga,  the  youngest  and  only  unmarried 
daughter,  poured  it  out;  while  the  other  sisters  handed  round  baskets 
of  cakes,  not  only  to  the  ladies,  but  to  the  gentlemen,  who  took  it 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course  to  play  Jupiter  to  their  sisters'  Hebe. 
The  rooms  looked  exceedingly  pretty,  lighted  with  quantities  of 
lamps  and  great  chandeliers  filled  with  wax  candles;  the  satiny 
light  paint  of  the  walls  and  ceilings,  the  muslin  draperies,  the  large 
mirrors,  the  gilded  furniture,  and  the  ivy  trailing  everywhere,  gave 
the  four  large  rooms  a  festival  air.  The  fashion  of  having  ivy  grow- 
ing indoors  is  very  pretty — it  is  trained  over  doors  and  windows,  and 
falls  in  shining  dark  wreath  over  the  white  curtains — it  so  exactly 
suits  the  style  of  the  rooms,  and  gives  the  touch  of  sombre  colouring 
which  the  decoration  would  want  without  it.  The  large  folding-doors 
leading  to  the  fifth  room  were  closed ;  one  of  the  comical  little  boys 
whispered  to  an  uncle  who  sat  beside  me  to  tell  the  '  Engelske 
Dame'  that  in  there  the  Christ  Child  had  placed  the  tree. 

The  doors  were  soon  thrown  open,  and  the  tree  revealed  in  all 
its  glory,  just  such  a  one  as  we  had  often  danced  round  at  home, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  glittering  with  coloured  tapers,  golden 
fruits,  and  all  manner  of  pretty  things,  while  round  the  stem  were 
heaped  the  gifts  which  would  have  been  too  cumbrous  for  the 
slender  branches.  While  the  children  were  still  in  the  first  ecstasy, 
a  door  beyond  the  tree  opened,  and  a  large  and  brilliant  star  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold ;  there  was  a  joyous  cry  firom  the  little 
ones — *  Velkommen  til  Bethlehems  Stjarne  /' — as  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem advanced,  slowly  followed  by  a  crowd  of  poorly-dressed  little 
boys ;  they  all  stopped  under  the  tree,  and  the  clear  young  voices 
rang  through  the  room  blithely,  if  not  musically,  in  a  Christmas 
carol,  while  the  faces  of  the  singers  far  outshone  the  tinsel  glories 
of  the  Star.  They  were  presently  dismissed  with  presents  of  cakes 
and  money ;  as  they  left  the  room,  the  Star  going  out  last,  a  pair  of 
sturdy  bare  legs  and  two  little  feet  in  clattering  wooden  shoes  were 
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most  comically  visible  beneath  its  rays.  It  had  hardly  disappeared, 
when  with  a  rush  and  tumult  two  goats  entered  on  their  hind  legs 
with  another  set  of  singers  older  than  the  last.  After  a  good  deal 
of  noise  and  clumsy  dancing  round  the  tree,  varied  by  frenzied  fits 
of  butting  at  the  nearest  ladies,  they  too  sang  a  carol  and  left. 
I  suppose  there  is  some  symbol  hidden  in  the  masque,  but  nobody 
could  give  me  a  clue. 

Dancing  began  directly  the  mummers  went  away ;  hand  in  hand 
we  circled  round  the  tree,  voices  young  and  old  mingling  in  a  wild 
Norske  chant,  feet  big  and  little  beating  time  energetically.  Sud- 
denly the  melody  was  changed,  the  circle  broken,  and  still  hand  in 
hand  we  defiled  through  a  door,  round  sundry  landings  and  corridors, 
in  again  through  the  farthest  room,  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
suite,  then  round  and  round  the  tree  again.  The  dance  lasted  for 
three  hours  with  short  intervals,  during  which  the  gifts  were  dis- 
tributed, &c.,  and  the  chant  was  constantly  varied,  apparently  with- 
out any  rule  but  the  caprice  of  the  leader.  Now  we  followed  him 
under  an  arch  formed  by  the  joined  hands  of  a  couple  of  gentlemen, 
as  if  playing  *  Oranges  and  lemons ;'  now  fell  into  couples  and  whirled 
round  in  a  wild  valse ;  then  again  the  circle  was  re-formed,  and  we 
went  through  something  like  the  grand  chain  of  the  Lancers — the 
changes  following  each  other  without  the  slightest  confusion.  Over 
and  over  again  we  danced  round  the  passages,  down  the  five  salons; 
this  manoeuvre  ending  in  what  I  must  call  a  conglomeration  round 
the  tree,  the  leader  pausing  beneath  it  while  we  curled  round  like  a 
long  ribbon  till  we  formed  a  compact  mass  into  the  centre  of  which 
leader  and  tree  were  tightly  .wedged.  This  figure  did  not  at  all  suit 
my  fastidiousness,  and,  0,  nobody  wore  gloves  but  ourselves ;  but 
the  rapid  motion,  the  wild,  joyous,  ever-changing  chant,  and  the 
glee  and  abandon  of  the  whole,  were  delightful. 

At  half-past  nine,  the  tree  being  rifled — we  too  had  our  share 
of  pretty  things — we  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  Christmas  institution  of 
Norway,  which  takes  the  place  of  holly,  plum-pudding,  mince-pies, 
and  snap-dragon — namely,  bret. 

Bret  is  the  Norske  word  for  tray,  and  as  trays  are  indispensable 
to  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  from  that  it  takes  its  name. 

Enter  three  large  trays ;  on  the  first,  cakes  and  biscuits  are  piled 
in  endless  variety;  the  second  is  covered  with  a  number  of  glass 
plates  containing  preserved  fruits,  raspberries,  currants,  cherries,  &c. ; 
in  the  midst  of  these  stand  two  glasses,  one  filled  with  fair  water, 
the  other  containing  a  number  of  spoons.  Thoroughly  to  enjoy 
bret  one  must  overcome  one's  natural  dislike  to  being  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes  while  occupied  in  a  greedy  and  undignified  manner,  and 
posed  in  a  most  ungraceful  attitude ;  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  only  one 
person  at  a  time,  while  everybody  else  sits  enviously  gaping.  EngUsh 
prejudice  in  favour  of  having  a  peculiar  claim  on  one  special  spoon 
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must  also  be  laid  aside.  Well,  then,  the  trays  approach  and  pause 
before  you;  you  rise  (a  commanding  position  is  needful),  take  a  cake 
from  the  first  tray,  a  spoon  from  the  glass  on  the  secoij^,  plunge 
the  latter  into  the  plate  of  jam  nearest  you  and  carry  a  spoonful  to 
your  mouth ;  the  same  spoon  you  then  insert  into  the  plate  next  in 
order;  and  so  on  repeating  the  process  until  you  have  gone  the  round 
of  the  tray,  and  swallowed  at  least  a  dozen  spoonfuls  of  jam  in  suc- 
cession; you  then  place  your  spoon  in  the  glass  of  water,  and  reseat 
yourself  with  that  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  ever  attendant  on  the 
thorough  performance  of  a  duty.  The  third  tray  then  approaches, 
and  from  it  you  take  a  glass  of  mead,  the  real  Norske  mead — bever- 
age of  the  grand  old  Vikings.  I  think  myself  that  the  true  recipe 
has  got  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages;  the  Jark  of  old  would  never  have 
spent  days  and  nights  in  quaffing  their  skoals  in  this  sickly  oily 
compound,  nor  could  it  have  been  with  the  innocent  mead  (Norske, 
Mjod)  of  our  experience  that  they  kindled  the  mighty  Berserker 
rage.  While  you  enjoy  your  cake'and  mead,  your  neighbour  rises  and 
goes  through  the  evolutions  you  have  just  performed,  putting  his  or 
her  spoon  into  the  water  when  used.  Of  course,  jyhen  bret  has 
progressed  a  very  little  way  through  the  rooms  the  spoons  are  aU  in 
the  water,  which  grows  murkier  with  every  additional  spoon.  Then 
the  process  has  to  be  reversed,  the  partakers  of  bret  taking  their 
spoons  from  the  glass  of  unpleasant-looking  water,  and  replacing 
them,  when  used,  in  the  empty  tumbler. 

It  was  near  eleven  when  supper  was  announced ;  the  children 
who  were  beyond  babyhood  came  to  table,  and  while  they  were 
brilliantly  and  exuberantly  happy,  they  were  still  models  of  deport- 
ment. Fried  fish  was  the  grand  dish,  the  adjuncts  were  innumer- 
able ;  the  dishes  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  was  evidently 
considered  the  correct  thing  to  take  some  of  each.  Fruen  lefb  her 
seat  more  than  once  to  bring  me  some  delicacy  which  I  had  allowed 
to  pass.  On  my  plate  I  had  at  one  time  fish,  cold  ptarmigan,  cab- 
bage stewed  in  cream  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  hard-boiled  egg,  cold 
ham,  preserved  cherries,  and  potatoes  !  We  had  a  choice  of  milk, 
tea,  wine,  or  beer,  but  were  not  obliged  to  take  all.  The  second 
course  was  rice  porridge  eaten  with  rich  cream  and  jam ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  skoals,  among  which  '  dear  ones  in  England*  were  not 
forgotten  by  our  entertainers.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  kindly  welcome 
we  met  from  all,  the  evident  wish  to  make  us  of  the  family  circle ; 
and  it  must  have  been  rather  a  bore  to  have  perfect  strangers  in  the 
midst  of  what  is  so  specially  a  family  festivsd.  It  sounds  paradoxi- 
cal, but  our  being  strangers  seemed  to  be  just  the  reason  we  were 
made  to  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 

I  shrink  from  recording  the  number  of  supplementary  meals 
which  were  discussed  before  we  left — coffee,  cakes,  ices,  fruit,  brets, 
appeared  in  succession  before  the  party  broke  up  at  three  o'clock. 
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and  we  said  'GodnaV  amid  a  chorus  of  Takforiaften,'  ^Lykkelig 
Jul,' '  Kom  snart  igyen,'  (Thanks  for  this  evening,  Merry  Christmas, 
Come  soon  again). 

As  we  walked  home,  exchanging  Christmas  greetings  with  other 
home-goers,  it  was  with  a  strange  thrill  of  gladness  that  we  saw  the 
stars  once  more,  visible  for  the  first  time  since  our  arrival,  strangely 
familiar  though  shining  from  a  dark  yet  radiant  sky  with  a  brilliance 
we  had  never  seen  them  wear  before ;  we  felt  nearer  home  for  the 
moment,  as  we  remembered  they  were  shining  too,  though  with  a 
paler  light,  on  the  dear  ones  far  away. 

The  Christmas  bells  awoke  us  at  five  next  morning.  There  is  an 
early  service,  to  which  Jeanie  went  with  Helga  Svaresen ;  I  preferred 
waiting  for  a  less  adventurous  ten-o*clock  Matins.  It  is  quite  proper 
to  say  Matins  and  Evensong  here,  so  nobody  need  snub  me  for  it;  I 
only  translate.  In  fact,  to  say  truth,  morning  festival  service  is  called 
mass ;  why,  I  don't  know,  for  there  is  no  pretext  for  using  the  word 
— it  is  a  very  simple  service  of  hymn,  prayer,  and  sermon. 

We  walked  down  Strand  Gade,  the  Regent-street  of  the  town, 
in  a  crowd  of  church-goers.  Ladies  in  heavy  winter  cloaks  sur- 
mounted by  the  gayest  of  head-gear ;  bonnets  of  every  hue — blue, 
pink,  green,  mauve,  lemon,  orange — feathered  and  flowered  profusely, 
gaudy  streamers  floating  in  the  frosty  air ;  while  the  hands,  which 
peeped  now  and  then  from  enormous  mufis,  were  exquisitely  gloved. 
Bonnets  and  gloves  are  the  Bergen  specialties ;  ladies  here,  ostrich- 
like, provide  for  the  extremities,  and  seem  to  care  very  little  about 
their  bodies.  Peasants  in  crowds,  the  men  in  dark-blue  jackets,  red 
waistcoats  with  silver  buttons,  and  red  caps ;  the  women  in  short 
dark  petticoats,  which  showed  the  buckled  shoe  and  white-woollen 
stocking,  the  brightly-coloured  bodices  fitting  exquisitely  to  sturdy 
robust  figures;  no  shawl  or  mantle;  the  head  covered  with  a  gay 
woollen  kerchief,  or  the  national  wadded  cap  of  scarlet  or  violet, 
something  the  shape  of  a  Quakeress's  bonnet,  relieved  round  the  face 
with  a  crimped  fiiU  of  white  muslin ;  the  hands  invariably  clasped 
over  a  prayer-book  neatly  folded  in  a  clean  pocket-handkerchief — 
the  latter  altogether  for  ornament,  its  folds  are  never  disturbed. 

The  church,  a  whitewashed  unecclesiastical-looking  building, 
was  reached  at  last,  and  we  became  straws  in  the  current  of  a  dense 
crowd  which  landed  us  in  a  gallery.  There  was  no  Christmas 
greenery,  but  in  addition  to  the  candles  which  always  bum  on  the 
altar  there  were  hundreds  of  lights  about  the  church,  and  the 
clergyman  wore  a  white  surplice,  instead  of  the  black  cassock  and 
plaited  ruflF  in  which  he  usually  officiates.  The  body  of  the  church 
is  puritanically  plain,  while  the  altar,  with  its  altar-cloth  of  white 
and  gold,  crucifix,  ornaments,  might  belong  to  a  Roman-Catbolic 
church.  The  vestments,  alb  and  chasuble,  were  lying  on  the  altar ; 
they  are  used  only  during  the  celebration.     The  wine  is  mingled 
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with  water ;  the  priest  puts  the  elements  into  the  mouth  of  each 
communicant ;  the  ritual  of  the  administration  is  very  much  that  used 
at  the  most  extreme  of  the  Anglican  churches^  while  the  rest  of 
the  service  is  plain  and  unadorned. 

Hundreds  stood  during  the  whole  service;  we  were  happy  enough 
to  get  seats  on  a  hench  about  four  inches  in  width;  and  with  my 
usual  luck  I  began  by  most  innocently  and  unconsciously  attracting 
everybody's  attention.  I  knelt  down  as  we  always  do  on  coming 
into  church  in  England,  and  instantly  felt  my  dress  pulled  by  one 
friend,  my  sleeve  by  another,  with  a  hurried  whisper,  '  Stand  up !' 
which  I  did,  to  meet  a  crowd  of  laughing  faces  and  hear  an  unre- 
pressed  titter.  Nobody  kneels  here;  the  posture  is  looked  on  with 
holy  horror  as  a  relic  of  Papacy.  I  did  not  know  this,  and  found 
myself  stared  at  as  an  English  congregation  might  regard  a  dancing 
Dervish  who  began  to  twirl  in  the  aisle.  Such  a  long  service, 
psalms  of  eighteen  and  twenty  verses,  sung  by  the  congregation, 
seated,  to  such  monotonous  tunes ;  but  the  Christmas  anthem  came 
with  a  crash  of  wind  instruments  frightful  to  hear;  very  short 
prayers,  congregation  still  seated.  Then  the  gospel,  during  the  read- 
ing of  which  we  all  stood,  was  followed  by  a  sermon  an  hour  and  half 
long,  during  which  the  congregation  wept  abundantly ;  the  effect  was 
most  depressing.  I  tried  to  make  a  story  for  each  as  I  looked  from 
one  bowed  head  and  hidden  face  to  another,  imagining  every  weeper 
had  suffered  bereavement  or  sorrow  of  some  kind  during  the  past 
year,  but  found  afterwards  my  sympathies  were  wasted ;  tears  al- 
ways accompany  sermons  up  here — they  are  the  expeclied  result. 

The  font  is  quite  a  contrast  to  the  altar ;  instead  of  being  placed 
on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  to  the  church,  it  hangs  in  mid-air  in 
the  form  of  a  full-sized  angel — I  mean  an  angel  of  full  human  size, 
with  floating  drapery  of  white  and  gold ;  it  bears  in  its  outstretched 
hands  a  basin,  in  which  the  baptismal  water  is  placed.  When 
needed  it  is  lowered,  and  when  the  baptism  is  over  it  is  dismissed, 
by  a  gentle  touch  on  one  of  the  toes,  to  its  former  position. 

The  church  is  not  warmed,  and  very  badly  ventilated.  Scandi- 
navians seem  quite  independent  of  fresh  air,  and  the  men,  too,  suffer 
constantly  from  bronchial  affections.     To  quote  Mrs.  Browning, 

'  The  pavement  of  the  ohurches  here 
Are  good  enough  to  pray  on,  albeit 
Not  too  good' 

to  be  used  for  quite  another  purpose,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
lift  our  dresses  and  choose  our  way  with  cai'e  in  leaving.  Even  the 
best  houses  here  have  spittoons  in  every  room ;  if  not  for  the  use 
of  the  owners,  in  self-defence  they  must  keep  them  for  their  guests. 
It  is  the  great  drawback  to  society  here.  I  cannot  enter  into  details, 
but,  0,  I  do  wish  they  would  control  this  tendency  while  we  live 
among  them. 

Thibd  Sbbies.  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  AC         , 
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It  was  the  4th  of  December  1873,  at  a  quarter-past  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  strolled  into  'Westminster  Abbey.  I  had  no 
thought  in  going  there  but  to  stroll.  Just  as  I  entered — ^inhar- 
moniously,  I  admit — I  took  out  a  purse  from  my  poeket  and  counted 
three  or  four  bank-notes.  I  ought  not  to  have  done  this.  West- 
minster Abbey  is  not  a  bank ;  and  though  a  good  deal  is  done  in 
Westminster  Abbey  which  might  be  done  more  .i^propriately  else- 
where, and  a  good  deal  is  not  done  which  the  nature  of  the  place 
might  suggest  as  religiously  fit,  still  counting  bank-notes  is  decid- 
edly out  of  keeping  with  the  (mginal  idea  of  a  church.  My  only 
excuse  was,  that  as  eyery  one  in  the  building  seemed  to  have  gone 
there  for  non-devotional  purposes,  it  cotdd  make  no  great  difference 
if  I  assumed  for  an  axiom  what  others  merely  toc^L  for  a  postulate. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  just  as  I  was  counting  my  notes,  through  some 
suspicion  that  I  had  lost  one  on  the  road,  I  oli^erved  a  most  respect- 
able old  gentleman  standing  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  me,  and 
taking  keen  cognisance  of  my  money.  But  let  this  fact  pass.  The 
old  gentleman  passed.  And  with  him  there  went  from  my  memory 
all  recollection  of  his  gaze. 

I  then  stroUed  round  the  Abbey. 

'Johannes  Smith,  armiger,  Smithomm  Lincolniensium  oriundus/ 
was  an  inscription  that  engaged  my  attention.  *  Lincolniensium' 
was  perhaps  more  distinctive  than  the  somewhat  promiscuous 
- '  Smithomm  ;*  but  neither  of  the  two  could  be  said  to  individualise 
the  particular  identity  of  Smith.  There  was  play  left-  for  fancy  as 
to  '  Smithi,'  even  with  the  narrowing  of  the  county;  and  I  wondered 
whether  that  ancient  Roman  family  had  originally  come  over  with 
GsBsar. 

As  I  pondered  these  matters,  I  noticed,  almost  touching  me,  a 
gentleman  aged  perhaps  sixty.  On  a  second  glance  I  satisfied  my 
inquiry  that  it  was  the  same  gentleman  who  had  looked  at  my  notes. 
But  this  did  not  matter.  The  gentleman,  whoever  he  might  be, 
had  a  right  both  to  look  at  my  notes  and  at  other  objects  of  interest 
in  the  Abbey.  But  at  this  particular  moment  he  was  not  looking 
at  my  notes.  His  countenance  was  uplifted  with  a  view  to  the 
monuments,  especially  to  the  monument  of  '  Smith.'  He  had  very 
white  hair.  He  wore  very  gold  spectacles.  His  spectacles  were  <^ 
that  demonstrative  kind  which  throws  the  rest  of  the  toilet  into  the 
shacle.  It  is  the  province  of  gold  spectacles  to  obscure  every  detail 
of  even  the  best  dressed  and  most  distinguished  of  men ;  and  there 
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are  some  gold  spectacles  in  particular  which  do  this,  such  as  those 
which  the  Shah  wore  in  London.  The  gentleman  in  the  Abbey  had 
this  class  of  spectacles.  They  betokened  a  mind  accustomed  to 
think,  and  eyes  that  even  needed  repose.  Less  an  ornament  than 
meant  for  real  use,  they  suggested  a  library  and  tomes.  They  had, 
too,  a  bulk  that  was  costly.  The  gentleman  himself  looked  costly. 
His  spectacles  and  himself  were  on  a  par — preeminently  financial 
and  sound. 

He  wore  a  blue  coat.  It  was  buttoned  up  to  the  throat.  A 
white  tie  of  immaculate  purity  surmounted  the  very  blue  coat. 
Pantaloons  of  indisputable  newness  perfected  the  downward  pro- 
prieties; and  boots  that  distanced  competition  ended  the  man. 
Result :  aristocratic,  balance  at  his  banlEer's,  fine  country  seat,  dis- 
tinguished old  family,  with  a  son  perhaps  in  the  army  or  navy.  This 
was  the  impression  produced. 

So  I  felt,  when  the  gentleman,  turning  towards  me,  inquired 
with  a  large-incomed  smile,  *  You  like  art  ?* 

I  said  that  I  did,  but  that  I  was  not  altogether  a  proficient. 

'  This  figure  is  remarkably  fine,'  he  kindly  advanced  for  my  in- 
struction. *  You  notice,  from  whichever  point  you  view  it,  the 
efiect  is  equally  perfect.     Look  this  way.' 

I  looked.  But  I  hazarded  the  remark  that  I  but  partially  admired 
the  beauties  of  the  figure  referred  to.  I  thought  that  a  lady  con- 
templating a  medallion  on  which  was  a  marital  countenance  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  somewhat  uninteresting,  and  unworthy  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

He  replied  like  a  man  who  deigned  to  instruct  me.  There  was 
a  blandness  of  authority  in  his  way  of  speaking  that  did  not  admit 
of  contradiction.  He  delivered  an  opinion  like  one  who  decided, 
not  like  one  who  opened,  an  argument. 

I  was  glad  to  have  a  guide  who  had  views  of  his  own.  Having 
gone  into  the  Abbey  to  waste  my  time,  I  thought  I  might  now  im- 
prove it. 

'These  monuments,'  he  continued,  '  are  badly  arranged.  They 
are  heaped  together  without  plan.  Admirable,  some  of  them,  in 
the  merits  of  art,  they  are  spoiled  by  idea  or  location.  There  is  a 
want  of  harmony  and  whole.  What  a  oontrkst,  indeed,  between 
the  exquisite  thought,  impressed  on  the  glorious  pile,  and  the  paltry 
attempts  at  mere  human  praise  chiselled  on  most  of  these  marbles ! 
How  the  past  seems  to  weigh  down  the  present !  How  small  are 
we  of  to-day  compared  with  the  founders  of  this  church  I' 

I  fancied  that  this  seemed  learned  by  heart.  It  was  very  well 
spoken,  and  if  it  was  his  own,  it  was  evident  he  was  a  man  of 
education.  I  concluded  that  the  ideas  were  his  own,  because  they 
were  consistent  with  his  '  form.'  But  who  shall  tell  whether  a  man 
is  original  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  his  acquaintance  ?     Certainly 
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the  words  had  that  sort  of  sonnd  which  implied  they  had  been  said 
once  before,  and  might  perhaps  be  said  once  again.  It  struck  me 
as  accidental  that  I  was  the  recipient  of  wisdom  which  was  pre- 
pared and  sentenced  for  delivery.  And  then,  too,  there  is  a  way 
of  saying  good  things  which  shows  that  the  talker  wishes  to  elevate 
himself,  mnch  more  than  to  do  justice  to  his  theme ;  and  my  iriend's 
depreciation  of  Westminster  sculpture  was  obviously  the  exaltation 
of — my  friend.  I  replied  in  few  words,  just  to  show  that  I  under- 
stood both  himself  and  the  remarks  he  had  made.  But  he  took  up 
his  theme,  and  expanded  it. 

*  The  uses  of  the  Abbey,'  he  declaimed  in  irritation,  *  are  simply 
infantine  and  imbecile.  Compare  that  roof,  these  walls,  this  idea, 
with  the  grasp  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  a  fabric  of  really 
great  mind  chattelled  by  mere  children's  toys.' 

This  was  sublime.  I  thought  it  desirable  to  say  that  I  agreed 
with  him.  Not  wishing  to  provoke  more  deep  thoughts,  I  would 
assuage  him  by  graceful  concession. 

'I  see  you  are  a  man  of  ideas,'  he  continued  (this  at  least 
showed  his  perception) ;  and  then  we  wandered  all  over  the  Abbey, 
and  inspected  the  various  points. 

He  smiled  at  the  monuments  as  we  passed  along,  and  made  dis- 
respectful observations.  Here  are  some  of  them.  Robert  South, 
he  considered,  looked  very  uncomfortable;  and  Campbell,  who 
doubtless  vnrote  well,  had  some  rather  weak  lines  at  his  base. 
Mrs.  Rowe  was  seen  wiping  the  widowed  eye  with  a  too  crisp  stone 
pocket-handkerchief;  and  Dryden,  who  had  the  countenance  of  a 
gentleman,  was  painfully  devoid  of  any  body.  Peel  was  decidedly 
average,  and  Canning  too  would-be  heroic.  Lord  Clare,  who  had 
taken  off  a  coronet,  was  looking  up  from  a  luxurious  sofa;  and 
William  Wilberforce  suggested  port-wine  and  a  more  than  episcopal 
armchair.  A  marble  erected  by  the  East  India  Company  was 
strikingly  stiff  and  unnatural,  while  a  little  more  of  the  modest  and 
a  little  less  of  the  classic  had  certainly  been  in  Christian  taste. 
Such  were  the  observations  of  my  friend.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
profoundly  appreciated  both  art  and  congruity  of  place.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  similar  reflections  may  have  been  made  by  a  good  many 
minds ;  nor  could  my  friend  lay  claim  to  be  original,  save  in  his 
selection  of  me. 

I  was  thinking  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  for  the  Abbey  was  cold ; 
and  the  chillness  of  the  monuments,  with  the  bombast  of  my  friend, 
suggested  a  speedy  escape.  I  think  he  saw  that  I  had  heard  about 
enough,  and  was  on  the  point  of  wishing  him  *  Good-evening.'  This 
quickened  his  plans. 

*  You  know  the  cloisters  ?'  he  asked  me  with  eagerness — vrith 
a  tone  that  implied,  *  If  you  don't,  I  should  be  extremely  delighted 
to  show  them.* 
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I  did  not  know  the  cloisters.  I  had  never  heen  in  them  in  my 
life.  I  had  no  wish  whatever  to  enter  them^  least  of  all  on  this 
chill  winter's  eve,  with  the  thermometer  down  below  zero.  The 
vrinA,  too,  was  blowing  from  the  east,  and  there  was  nothing  outside 
to  invite  one.  I  therefore  replied  that  I  would  now  return  home, 
and  I  made  some  excuses  about  '  family.' 

He  was  not  to  be  refused. 

^  I  know  all  these  places  by  heart,'  he  objected ;  ^  I  have  made 
them  the  study  of  my  life.  It  will  not  take  us  five  minutes  to  walk 
round.     Do  come !' 

There  is  a  fascination  in  some  men  in  the  inverse  proportion  of 
their  gifts  of  attractiveness  and  merit.  You  may  often  be  unable 
to  refuse  to  the  disagreeable  what,  with  reluctance,  you  would  refuse 
to  the  pleasing.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  save 
on  the  ground  of  that  secret  bewitchment  which  comes  of  rank  evil 
to  the  soul.  I  think  Catullus  speaks  of  fascinating  '  mala  lingua ;' 
but  there  are  worse  fascinations  inherent  to  some  men  than  those 
which  proceed  from  the  tongue.  *  Suadent  cadentia  sidera  somnos,* 
says  Virgil — though  I  forget  with  what  context — which  one  might 
apply,  in  allegorical  sense,  to  some  falling  stars  that  are  human. 
The  *  somnos'  would  take  a  moral  signification ;  and  truly  there  is 
more  of  moral  '  somnos'  in  the  world  than  there  is  of  even  midnight 
forgetfulness.  However,  I  was  fascinated  into  saying  '  Yes'  to  my 
friend,  and  accordingly  to  the  cloisters  we  went. 

It  was  the  very  witching  hour  of  five,  which,  in  winter  time, 
means  coming  night,  and  shadows  drear  and  fitful.  The  Abbey  was 
growing  indistinct.  As  we  turned  to  go,  my  friend  still  poured  on 
me  the  stream  of  his  laborious  comments. 

'  This  motley  crowd  of  incongruous  monuments  casts  a  weird 
and  sepulchral  look  along  those  desolate  aisles.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  one  is  really  in  a  church  or  in  some  pagan  mauso- 
leum for  the  dead.' 

I  answered  that  I  thought  so. 

*  Ah,'  he  went  on,  *  for  men  who  think,  this  is  a  very  humiliat- 
ing spot.  I  always  feel  inclined,  whenever  I  come  here,  to  take 
a  pickaxe  and  a  broom,  and  sweep  all  these  monuments  into  the 
Thames.' 

I  objected  to  this. 

'  What  is  more  vulgar  than  marble  merit,  more  unmeaning  than 
stone  in-memoriams  ?' 

I  objected  again. 

'  I  see,'  he  retorted,  with  some  little  contempt,  *  you  are  a  man 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  am  not.  I  detest  the  present,  and 
live  altogether  in  the  past.' 

It  struck  me  that  I  also  *  detested  the  present,'  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  on  into  the  future.    I  cannot  teU  what  it  was  that 
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possessed  me  to  accompany  this  gentleman  to  the  cloisters,  save 
that  curious  and  indefinable  fascination  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded.  The  sirens  were  fabled  to  attract  poor  mariners  by  sweet 
voices  to  ineyitable  shipwreck,  but  this  man  had  not  a  sweet  voice. 
There  is,  too,  an  allusion  in  some  natural  histories  to  the  '  evil  eye' 
of  the  snake ;  though  Mr.  Waterton  says  this  is  all  nonsense,  and 
that  the  eye  of  the  snake  cannot  move.  Yet  this  man  had  not 
an  *  evil  eye.*  There  must,  then,  be  charms  of  the  diabolic  kind 
which  admit  not  of  featured  expression.  You  are  conscious  in  such 
charms  of  neither  pleasure  nor  harm ;  you  are  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  charm.  Ovid  calls  certain  kinds  of  witchment,  which  are 
not  of  the  virtuous  kind,  '  jucundum  malum;'  but  then,  though  the 
'jucundum'  be  present,  and  the  'malum'  come  later,  you  are  con- 
scious of  both  from  the  beginning.  Yet  this  man  had  neither  '  jucun- 
dum'  nor  '  malum,'  at  least  in  his  sensible  attractiveness.  I  give  it 
up.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  our  journey  through  life,  more  influences 
for  evil  are  without  clear  expression  than  such  as  bear  their  mean- 
ing on  the  front. 

'  Might  I  venture  to  inquire,'  asked  my  friend  at  this  moment, 
when  we  were  just  going  out  of  the  Abbey,  '  if  it  is  not  taking  too 
great  a  liberty,  which  University  you  were  at  ?' 

I  conceived  the  inquiry  superfluous  ;  the  more  so  as  nothing 
had  been  said  which  brought  the  subject  into  parley. 

*  Cambridge,'  I  replied,  rather  shortly. 

*  I  thought  so,'  he  answered.  *  Some  remarks  which  fell  from 
you  in  respect  of  the  monuments  implied  the  mathematical  mind. 
I  was  at  Oxford  myself,  though  previously  at  Dublin.  I  think 
Oxford  promotes  a  theological  turn,  Cambridge  rather  a  rational.' 

I  did  not  see  the  drift  of  this  particular  comment,  which  my 
friend  delivered  sententiously  ;  but  I  was  pleased  to  think  that  he 
was  theological,  and  that  I  was  so  ostensibly  mathematical. 

We  had  now  got  out  into  the  open.  The  air  was  keen  and 
frosty,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east,  and  we  both  put  our 
handkerchiefs  up  to  our  faces  as  we  issued  from  the  great  west  door. 
Then,  entering  the  archway  which  leads  to  Dean's-yard,  we  took 
the  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  we  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  really  beautiful  cloisters.  The  porter  might 
possibly  be  sanctuarised  in  his  own  little  house  hard  by ;  but  we 
saw  no  sign  of  life,  save  the  milk-boy  and  a  very  old  woman. 

It  was  just  the  interim  between  the  eclipse  of  day  and  the  light- 
ing the  lamps  for  the  night.  The  lamplighter  would  be  round  in 
few  minutes.  He  had  not  come  yet.  I  should  have  hailed  his  ap- 
proach with  pleasure.  My  friend  was  exuberantly  talky,  and  ran 
over  with  profound  cogitation.  He  was  so  glad  to  have  me  for  a 
companion.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  was  such  an  infinite  treat 
in  the  world  where  one  met  so  few. 
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'  Yon  haT6  a  mind/  he  said  warmly.  '  A  mind  is  the  Inxm^  of 
life,  to  others  as  well  as  to  yourself.  I  should  prefer  yonr  compan- 
ionship to  that  of  the  canons  who  inhabit  this  comfortable  Close. 
They  read  Oreek  and  drink  port ;  but  mind,  sir,  mind  is  the  thing.' 
Could  I  donbt  him  to  be  a  man  of  observation  ? 
'  How  domestic  this  seems  4'  continued  my  friend,  as  we  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  the  cloisters.  *  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the 
home-loyiog  clergy  who  liv6  in  these  nests  of  repose  are  successors 
of  the  men  who  prayed  half  the  night  for  the  souls  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Times  change,  like  cities.  Since  the  night  when,  as  the 
legend  assures  us,  the  fishermen,  fishing  in  the  Thames,  caught 
sight  of  St.  Peter  and  his  companions,  and  ferried  them  across  the 
river  to  consecrate  the  Abbey — w^ich  then  was  but  partially  built — 
London  is  not  more  changed  in  character  and  area  than  her  people 
in  faith  and  habit.'. 

This  was  really  too  much  for  a  cold  afternoon.  But  before  I 
had  time  to  suggest  our  return  my  friend  proceeded  to  rave. 

'  Do  you  know'  (he  had  a  constant  habit  of  saying  '  Do  yon 
know,'  as  though  he  would  convey  real  sympathy  and  an  intuiti^ 
apprehension  of  me),  '  whenever  I  come  here  I  always  regret  that 
I  did  not  live  and  diie  a  monk.  My  father  was  a  clergyman  of  tke 
Church  of  England.  He  was  rector  of  Broadstone  in  Sufiblk,  and  he 
wrote  the  lives  of  some  saints,  which  I  used  to  read  when  a  boy. 
I  always  believed  that  to  be  a  monk  was  the  most  thoughtful  and 
philosophical  life ;  but  I  married  when  I  was  only  nineteen ;  so,  you 
see,  I  was  bom  to.be  Benedict.' 

'  Like  a  good  many  others,'  I  replied,  '  who  are  monks  in  theory 
or  sentiment,  you  were  eminently  connubial  in  f&ct.  Celibacj  is 
a  charming  abstraction,  but  it  not  unfrequeutly  ends  in  twins.' 

'  Ah,  true !'  he  continued.  '  My  brother  wrote  a  book  on  the 
blessings  of  celibacy,  but  his  wife  was  the  prettiest  woman  to  be 
found  in  the  county  of  Dorset.' 

And  then  we  stood  still  in  the  cloister.  Nor  can  I  tell  why  I 
did  not  move  away. 

I  scarcely  know  what  it  was  that  aroused  my  suspicions  in  this 
very  remarkable  man.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  evidently  edu- 
cated ;  but  there  was  a  something  unnatural  about  him.  I  defy  a 
man  to  act  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  without  doing  something 
that  is  odd.  He  will  stand  still,  or  he  will  move,  when  he  should 
do  just  the  contrary,  and  he  will  speak  his  words  without  soul.  A 
contrast  that  struck  me  in  this  man  was  the  finish  and  ardour  of  his 
language  with  a  coldness  of  eye  and  of  tone.  A  man  who  is  an  eiir- 
thusiast  will  throw  about  his  limbs,  and  feeling  will  gleam  from  has 
face ;  but  this  man  spoke  always  by  rote,  like  an  actor  who  has  got 
up  a  part. 

I  was  about  to  insist  on  departure,  when  there  passed  us,  yeaty 
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hastily  indeed,  a  stranger,  dressed  apparently  in  black.  What 
struck  me  about  him  was  the  singular  fact,  that  I  could  see  him 
but  could  not  hear  any  sound.  He  must  have  worn  fantastically 
thin  boots ;  or  perhaps  he  wore  slippers — which  would  be  a  little 
unusual  on  a  cold  afternoon  in  December.  Any  way,  he  was  totally 
inaudible,  and,  gliding  like  a  vision,  he  passed  under  an  archway  in 
the  direction  of  Little  Dean*s-yard. 

'  Did  you  see  that  man  T  I  asked  my  friend. 

He  looked  not  a  little  disturbed ;  then  he  said  hurriedly,  and 
with  obvious  effort, 

'  No — what  man  ?  I  was  thinking  at  the  instant  of  this  in- 
teresting passage,  which  will  lead  us  to  Little  Dean's-yard.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  bits  of  the  Abbey.  It  has  of  course  been  spoiled 
by  modernism — whitewashed,  like  the  cathedral  piety;  but  you 
cannot  efface  the  real.  Do  you  know,  I  believe  if  you  could  detach 
the  beauties  of  London  from  the  mass  of  modernism  and  money,  and 
place  them  in  one  spot  by  themselves,  you  would  make  a  resort 
compared  to  which  Rome  would  be  a  dustbin,  and  Athens  Ramsgate 
or  Margate.' 

I  thought  this  absurd,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  My  friend  was 
obviously  mad.  But  then  his  white  hair — his  very  white  hair — 
seemed  to  give  him  excuse  for  being  exceptional ;  since  age  has  the 
right  to  be  dogmatic  with  youth,  and  I  was  but  a  youth  in  his 
presence. 

We  were  now  in  the  passage  which  my  friend  had  panegyrised 
as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Abbey.  Ancient  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  very  dark,  and  I  could  scarcely  see  where  I  was  going. 
Hardly  conscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  or  why  I  should  feel  very 
anxious,  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  behind  me.  I  perceived  in  the 
darkness  that  same  strange  figure  which  had  passed  us  three  minutes 
before.     Not  a  sound — not  a  muffled  one  ;  the  human  being  alone 

— its  form — its  very  dark  form. 

♦  ****♦ 

Now  here  I  might  descend  from  those  very  lofty  flights  of 
{esthetic  disquisition  and  lore,  with  which  my  friend  had  instructed 
me,  and  tell  plainly  exactly  what  happened.  I  am  not  going  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  enjoy  an  account  of 
a  robbery,  of  '  garrotting  with  violence  in  London,*  he  has  only  to 
*  take  in'  copies  of  Reynolds's  Sunday  newspaper,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  his  yearnings.  I  was  garrotted ;  but  since  the  sen- 
sation was  quite  enough  for  myself,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  live  it 
over  again,  the  reader  will  be  so  kind  as  to  supply  his  imagination 
with  whatever  particulars  he  pleases.  I  lost  my  bank-notes.  I 
never  recovered  them.  But  let  that  fact  suffice  as  to  detail.  I 
hate  garrotting,  both  the  reading  of  it  and  the  suffering  it  myself; 
and  I  shall  not  allude  farther  to  the  subject. 
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So  soon  as  I  recovered  I  passed  through  Dean's-yard  and  made 
for  the  cloisters.  I  hailed  a  policeman  and  informed  him  of  my 
wrongs.  He  stationed  himself  just  outside  the  gate,  and  we  two 
waited  future  results. 

We  stood  perhaps  five  minutes ;  nobody  passed.  But  just  as  I 
was  despairing  of  any  success,  a  gentleman,  aged  perhaps  thirty, 
with  very  black  hair  and  black  wldskers,  and  a  jaunty  and  juvenile 
mien,  came  out  of  the  yard  through  the  archway.  He  was  not 
my  firiend.  My  fiiend  was  sixty,  was  white,  was  aged ;  this  man 
was  exuberant  with  youth. 

I  scarcely  bestowed  even  one  glance  on  this  gentleman;  but  my 
surprise  was  intense  on  seeing  the  policeman  instantly  collar  and 
handcuff  him.  He  was  the  man.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  he 
had  been  watched  the  night  before  round  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  He  was  '  known  to  the  police.*  He  had  been  tracked 
more  than  once  in  these  lairs  by  a  detective  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 
He  was  a  firequenter  of  interesting  places,  in  toilettes  more  or  less 
grave.  He  had  even  been  known  to  be  a  bishop  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.  He  was  fond  of  assuming  a  dignified  character,  with 
a  leaning  towards  venerable  age.  Pity  that  society  misunderstood 
him  !  With  such  versatility  of  talent  he  might  have  risen  very  high 
in  some  of  the  branches  of  *  legitimate  felony.' 

Briefly,  my  fiiend  was  a  first-class  thief;  he  had  graduated  in 
the  kleptomaniac  college.  Not  precisely  at  Oxford,  nor  accurately 
at  Dublin,  he  had  nevertheless  taken  his  degree.  M.A.  he  was, 
though  the  *  A'  might  be  equivocal  in  the  moral  of  its  range,  while 
doubtless  difiScult  to  '  master.*  He  had  been  at  a  very  good  school; 
and,  as  it  transpired  not  many  days  afterwards,  when  his  story  was 
told  before  a  magistrate,  he  had  once  gained  a  prize  for  Latin  com- 
position, and  had  been  second  for  an  Exhibition  at  Oxford.  His 
boast  was  therefore  well  founded.  He  had  merely  directed  into 
felonious  channels  the  abilities  which  were  meant  for  conventional. 

A.  MARSHALL,  M.A. 
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Two  or  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Dublin  flows  the  rir^  Tolka, 
which  takes  its  course  through  Finglas,  through  Glasneyin,  Drom- 
condra,  and  !lUchmond,  and  finally  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  sea  where  it  emerges  from  beneath  Ballybongh-bridge.  What 
wonderful  memories  does  not  the  name  conjure  up !  The  wild 
doings  of  the  rollicking  Tolka  Club,  and  the  traditions  of  the  orgies 
of  the  still  more  formidable  and  famous  Hell-Fire  Club  (which 
latter  held  its  meetings  in  a  lonely  house  amongst  the  marshes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river),  yet  furnish  tales  which  are  told 
around  many  a  winter's  fire.  The  marshes  have  long  since  been 
reclaimed,  and  streets  and  manufactories  flourish  there  now.  The 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  runs  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
identical  spot  where  the  Hell-Fire  Club-house  once  stood ;  and  not 
very  many  years  ago  we  assisted  at  a  '  house-warming'  in  its 
yicinity,  where  the  marvellous  legends  concerning  the  club — ^told 
by  an  old  gentleman  who,  when  a  boy,  had  bathed  in  the  sea,  which 
used  to  flow  where  we  were  then  sitting — were  only  equalled  by 
the  avidity  with  which  we  listened  to  them. 

'  The  right  royal  Tolka,'  associated  with  the  classic  name  of 
Furlong  the  poet,  who  sleeps  his  last  in  Drumcondra  churchyard ; 
with  the  names  of  Sheridan,  of  Tickell,  of  Pamell ;  of  Addison, 
who,  in  sight  of  the  river,  composed  Gato  whilst  walking  up  and 
down  the  yew-tree  walk,  in  what  are  now  the  Botanic-gardens; 
the  favourite  haunt  of  good  old  Doctor  Delaney;  and  last  and 
chiefly,  sacred  from  associations  with  Doctor  Jonathan  Swift,  and 
the  Stella  whose  name  be  has  rendered  immortal. 

Barring  the  public-house  as  you  cross  the  bridge — we  do  not 
mean  Mary  White's — there  is  no  fashionable  or  even  very  mo- 
dem architecture  in  all  Olasnevin.  Although  so  near  the  metro- 
polis, it  is  about  one  of  the  most  primitive  and  characteristic  Irish 
villages  you  could  wish  to  see.  Standing  on  Olasnevin-bridge 
with  your  back  to  Dublin,  the  Botanic-gardens  lie  to  the  left ;  be- 
yond them  the  great  national  cemetery,  where  the  chaste  and  noble 
monument  to  the  memory  of  'the  Liberator'  rears  its  imposing 
head.  To  the  right  lies  Drumcondra ;  whilst  straight  before  you, 
and  half-way  up  in  the  village  street,  stands  the  house  that  was 
once  the  residence  of  Esther  Johnson,  i,e.  Stella.  See,  the  huge 
wooden  gates  are  open,  and  afibrd  a  good  view  of  the  house.  It  is 
simply  an  old-fashioned  country  residence,  slightly  modernised. 
Beneath  are  cellars,  in  which  tradition  says  *  the  Drapier  Letters' 
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were  first  privately  printed.  The  loring  passionate  heart  that 
ached  and  broke  there  has  long  since  mouldered  away ;  but  the 
memory  of  her  pathetic  and  unhappy  life  yet  lingers  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  an  Irishman  almost  invariably 
looks  at  only  one  side  of  a  question.  As  a  general  rule,  his 
judgment  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender ;  for  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred,  it  is  biassed  by  his  feelings.  Keep- 
ing this  estimate  in  view,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  Dean  Swift's  conduct  with  reference  to  Stella  is,  that 
it  was  one  unbroken  career  of  unmitigated  villany.  Few  take  the 
trouble,  or  are  indeed  capable,  of  looking  beyond  the  surface,  there- 
fore they  fail  to  detect  that  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  subtle 
workings  of  his  wondrous  mind,  there  were  deeper  depths  of  love  for 
her  than  even  she  could  fathom.  The  possible  knowledge  and  con- 
sequent horror  of  his  impending  madness  ought  to  be  sufficient 
apology  for  any  eccentricities.  And  he,  in  his  deep  love  for  Stella, 
and  his  stem  sense  of  justice  towards  humanity,  would  not  incur 
the  probability  of  embittering  her  life  by  an  outbreak  of  his  malady, 
nor  would  he  run  the  risk  of  entailing  the  curse  upon  future 
generations. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  you  would  hardly  find  one  of  the  '  ould 
residenthers'  in  or  about  Glasnevin  to  give  heed  unto  you.  So  that 
when  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  ghost  of  Dean  Swiffc  was 
to  be  seen  every  night,  taking  the  air  upon  the  high  bank  of  the 
Tolka,  between  Glasnevin  and  Drumcondra,  and  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  Stella's  former  residence,  why  the  story  was  implicitly 
believed  in  by  a  large  majority ;  and  the  current  opinion  was,  that 
his  reverence's  ghost  was  thus  doomed  to  perambulate  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  as  a  punishment  for  his  cruel  conduct  towards  his  lady- 
love. 

The  then  sexton  of  Drumcondra  was  'a  very  knowledgeable 
man.'  Of  incalculable  years,  even  middle-aged  people  could  scarcely 
remember  when  Michael  Kelly's  white  head  had  not  been  associated 
in  their  minds  with  the  sleepy,  droning  service  of  Drumcondra 
church.  Ah,  Michael  Kelly !  does  not  thy  name  recall  the  by- 
gone days,  when  we  sat  in  the  old-fashioned  square  x>ew,  with  its 
high,  narrow,  uncomfortable  seats,  from  which  our  legs  dangled 
ungracefolly  ;  when  we  used  to  munch  dry  bread  whilst  the  collec- 
tidn  was  being  made  !  Our  pew  was  near  the  little  tank  in  which 
Michael  sat,  and  whence  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  us  youngsters, 
occasionally  shaking  his  head  and  fi*owning  ominously  when  our 
risibles  defied  all  control,  and  a  suppressed  giggle  went  round  the 
pew  as  some  one  of  his  peculiar  modes  of  reading  the  responses 
struck  us  as  being  irresistibly  comic.  In  his  own  opinion  Michael 
was  a  very  important   person   indeed,  and  when  in  conversation 
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with  a  stranger,  he  seldom  failed  to  tell  that  he  had,  in  his  youth, 
been  a  sweetheart  of  Catherine  Hayes's  mother's ;  and,  conse- 
quently, '  My  dear  sir,  I  was  within  an  ace  of  being  the  father  of 
the  Swan  of  Erin!'* 

To  Michael  then,  in  deference  to  his  reputed  learning,  was  the 
matter  of  the  ghost  referred  one  afternoon  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanical- 
gardens.  The  June  roses  were  flinging  their  fragrance  upon  the 
sultry  summer  air,  already  laden  with  the  burden  of  a  thousand 
other  sweet  odours.  A  group  of  gardeners  were  working  lazily  a 
little  apart  from  the  space  appropriated  to  the  medicinal  herbs,  and 
near  this  latter  place  sauntered  a  young  girl,  the  brightest  blossom 
in  the  whole  Botanical-gardens  —  merry,  laughing  Annie  Mac- 
Dermott,  Nominally,  Annie  was  studying  botany  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Tom  Pearson,  a  tall  good-looking  young  fellow  of 
about  seven-and-twenty  who  walked  beside  her.  He  was  a  clerk 
in  Dublin  Castle,  and  being  an  enthusiastic  botanist  and  very 
much  in  love,  the  greater  portion  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  the 
gardens,  where  he  cultivated  science  and  Annie  MacDermott's 
acquaintance  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  not  intrude  upon  their 
studies  at  present,  but  approach  the  gardeners,  and  hear  what 
Michael  Kelly  has  to  say  about  the  ghost. 

'  I'm  greatly  exercised  in  me  mind  consamin'  it,'  said  Michael. 
'I've  been  forty-five  years  livin'  in  the  na'borhood,  an'  I  never 
heerd  tell  av  the  like  before.' 

'  An'  d'ye  think  it's  a  raal  live  ghost,  Misther  Kelly  ?'  inquired 
a  gardener's  man.  '  Yeh  have  the  lamin',  an'  ought  t'  know 
betther  nor  the  likes  av  uz.* 

'  That's  a  logical  question,'  replied  Michael,  with  an  expression 
of  preternatural  gravity ;  '  an'  only  reducible  an'  deducible  be  the 
laws  o'  logic.  Me  sintimints  wid  regard  t'  the  supemathral 
visithor  wud  purtake  avthe  nathur  av  an  hypothesis,  an',  such  bein' 
the  case,  cudn't  possibly  lade  t'  a  verification  or  idintification.' 

*  Tundher-an-ouns  !  Misther  Kelly,  av  yeh  wor  t'  go  an'  meet 
the  ghost,  an'  say  all  thim  grand  hard  words  t'  him,  why  yeh'd  be 
the  ruination  av  him  complately !  The  priest  himself  cudn't  bate 
yeh.' 

'  I  wish  some  wan  'ud  sind  the  sperrit  t'  the  right-about !' 
exclaimed  another  man.  'Me  ould  woman  sez  she  seen  it  the 
other  night,  an'  ever  sence  she's  afeard  av  findin'  herself  dead  in 
her  bed  in  the  momin'.' 

'  They  say  it's  no  less  nor  the  immortal  remains  av  ould  Dane 
Swift,'  said  the  first  speaker.  'He  put  his  commedher  an'  a 
young  woman  that  lived  beyant  there  in  the  town,  an'  thin  thrated 

*  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  this  bull  has  been  cribbed  and  confined  in  other 
pastures  ;  but  to  Michael  Kelly  the  honour  of  being  its  originator  we  maintain. 
— E.O.B. 
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her  Tery  onhan'some ;  so  the  pinance  he's  condimmed  t'  do  is  to 
come  back  and  hear  what  people  sez  about  him.' 

*  The  Dane  was  a  powerful  clever  man/  sententiously  re- 
marked Michael,  with  the  air  of  an  appreciative  sympathiser  with 
genius.  '  Another  grate  pote  called  Shakespeare  was  discribin' 
the  way  the  Dane  praiched  wanst,  an'  he  said  : 

"  The  pulpit,  dhrum  eoolesiastio, 
He  bet  wid  his  fist,  instid  iv  a  stick."  * 

*  Well,  now,  only  listen  t'  that  !*  admiringly  exclaimed  one  of 
his  auditors.  '  Bud  here's  another  lamed  gintleman — Misther 
Pearson  ;  maybe  he'  can  tell  us  somethin'  about  it.' 

Tom  Pearson,  whose  lady-love  had  gone  off  with  some  friends, 
now  joined  the  group,  his  hands  full  of  botanical  specimens.  The 
question  of  the  ghost  being  referred  to  him,  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  addressing  a  quiet-looking  gardener  who  had  not  yet  spoken, 
he  said : 

*  Jack  Cttssidy,  you  live  up  on  the  Tolka  bank ;  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  ghost.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir,  often  and  often  !  An'  be  me  word,  it  isn't  me 
that's  consaited  av  th'  acquaintance  aither  !  There  he  goes,  .mean- 
dherin'  about  wid  his  black  cassock,  an'  his  black  heart  too ;  that 
ye  can  see  in  his  ugly  face.' 

'  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  ghost.  Jack  ?* 

*  Yeh  may  well  ax  that,  sir.  The  sorra  dhry  schreed  there's 
an  me  sometimes  wid  the  pasp'ration !  Me  business  brings  me  out 
at  ontimely  hours,  an'  only  I'm  dhruv  to  it,  the  sorra  bit  o'  me  'ud 
go  in  the  way  av  seein'  the  ould  naygar !'  And  Jack  put  his 
working  implements  into  the  barrow  and  wheeled  it  away,  thereby 
avoiding  any  farther  conversation.  Tom  Pearson  was  faj*thermora 
informed  that  there  was  not  a  '  boy'  in  or  about  Glasneviu  who 
would  venture  alone  along  the  Tolka  bank  after  nightfall. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  few  days  Tom  found  that  all  the  barony  was 
talking  about  the  ghost,  and  the  united  testimony  of  the  district 
went  to  confirm  the  report  that  a  supernatural  visitor  of  some  kind 
or  other  haunted  the  Tolka  bank.  He  was  told  this  one  evening 
as  he  came  home  from  Dublin  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus ;  but  the 
subject  soon  dropped  out  of  his  mind,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  take 
tea  at  Drumcondra,  where  he  expected  to  meet  Annie  MacDermott. 

Yes,  Annie  was  there,  looking  distractingly  pretty  in  a  thick 
white  piqtie  dress.  According  to  her  wont,  she  snubbed  Tom 
most  unmercifrdly ;  laughed  at  him  when  he  recounted  the  latest 
intelligence  concerning  the  ghost ;  and  succeeded  in  putting  him 
into  such  a  whirl  of  alternate  despair  and  delight,  that  when  the 
hour  for  departure  came,  and  her  brother  had  not  arrived  to  take 
her  home,  his  happiness  was  consummated  by  her  graciously  ac- 
cepting his  escort  to  Glasnevin. 
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It  was  a  sultry  night,  and  Annie  wore  no  wrappings  save  a 
white,  cloud-like  woollen  shawl.  The  moon  shone  clearly,  reveal- 
ing every  object  as  distinctly  as  in  the  noonday.  When  they  came 
to  the  comer,  Annie  said  : 

'  I  wish  yon  would  come  home  by  the  Tolka  bank ;  it  is  by  far 
the  shorter  way ;  moreover,  we  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing  Dean 
Swift's  ghost.* 

Now,  it  was  all  very  well  for  lively  Annie  to  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion, but  some  people  are  nervous  where  the  supernatural  is  in 
question,  and  Tom  was  one  of  these  unfortunates.  He  was  truly 
in  a  dilemma.  Should  he  tsLce  the  probabilities  of  meeting  the 
ghost,  or  run  the  gauntlet  of  Annie's  quizzing  ?  Somehow  or  other 
he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  women  despised  cowards,  so 
mustering  up  all  his  courage,  he  said  bravely : 

'  By  all  means !  let  us  go  that  way.' 

They  walked  along  for  a  little  time,  chatting  gaily,  and  at  last 
Annie  remarked : 

'  That  stupid  old  ghost !  I  wonder  he  does  not  join  us.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  far  more  pleasant  than  going  about  by  himself.' 

Tom,  whose  head  was  as  soft  as  his  heart,  was  incoherently 
muttering  some  sentimental  reply  as  to  the  pleasure  of  their  being 
only  in  each  other's  company,  when  his  companion  grasped  his  arm 
tightly,  and,  with  a  gasp,  exclaimed  hoarsely : 

'  Good  heavens !  Tom,  there  it  is !' 

They  were  standing  just  behind  a  little  belt  of  pines,  from 
whence  they  could  see  without  being  seen.  The  girl  trembled 
violently.  Tom,  paralysed  with  terror,  stood  grasping  her  hand  ; 
neither  could  move. 

On  it  came — a  rather  tall  figure  walking  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately. By  the  dear  moonlight,  the  watchers  were  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish every  detail  distinctly — the  white  stem  face ;  the-  shovel- 
hat;  the  long,  old-fashioned,  clerical  coat;  the  knee-breeches  and 
gaiters ;  the  shoes  with  buckles ;  the  book  which  it  carried,  and 
which  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  intently  perasing.  It  was  within 
a  yard  of  the  comer  where  Tom  and  Aimie  stood,  when  the  latter, 
unable  to  control  her  over- wrought  feelings,  gave  a  faint  moan,  just 
as  the  ghost  came  face  to  face  with  her. 

Strange,  most  strange,  but  O,  most  trae !  The  ghost  dropped 
its  book,  its  teeth  chattered  audibly,  its  knees  knocked  together, 
and  it  exclaimed  in  a  rich  brogue : 

'  Och,  holy  St.  Dinis  !  what's  this  for  at-all-at-all  I  Here's 
a  raal  ghost  comin'  t'  take  me  aff  fur  purtindin'  t'  be  wan  av  his 
fambily!  Och,  shure,  av  it's  jealous  yeh  are,  I'll  nivir  oome  here 
agin!' 

'  Jack  Cassidy !'  ejaculated  Annie. 

'  Jack  Cassidy !'  ejaculated  Tom.    And  they  both  came  forward. 
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'Be  the  powers,  it's  Misther  Pearson  an*  Miss  Annie  !'  And 
here  the  ghost  (sic)  twirled  its  shovel-hat  in  the  air,  and  tamed  a 
swift  but  most  nnderical  caper.  '  Shore  it's  meself  thought  yer- 
self  was  a  ghost,  Miss  Annie,  alannah  !  standin',  there  in  yer  white 
frock.' 

'  Jack,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself!'  exclaimed  Annie 
indignantly.     '  I'll  tell  papa,  and  he'll  have  you  punished.' 

*  'Troth  an'  he  won't.  Miss  Annie,  jewil !  for  yer  papa  is  wan 
ay  the  people  that  pays  me  fur  bein'  a  ghost.  Where  wud  yer 
sthrawberries  an'  yer  flowers  an'  Misther  Connolly's  beauty-ful  roses 
up  there  at  the  nursery  be,  av  it  wasn't  that  the  chaps  is  afeard 
ay  the  ghost  ?  The  few  polls  can't  be  eyerywhere  at  wanst,  and 
niyir  fear,  they  know  all  about  it.  So  don't  brathe  a  word.  Miss 
Annie,  alannah,  or  ye'U  hindher  a  boy  from  aimin'  an'  honest 
penny.' 

Annie,  now  at  ease,  recognised  the  ghost's  attire  to  be  a  suit 
of  clothes  belonging  to  her  father,  who  was  a  collector  of  curiosities, 
so  that  the  undoubted  identification  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick 
by  the  graybeards  of  the  district  was  a  natural  sequence  of  the 

apparition. 

«  «  «  «  »  « 

Since  that  evening  Michael  Kelly  has  himself  actually  seen  the 
ghost.  Many  are  the  marvellous  tales  which  he  relates  concerning 
it,  proving  them  according  to  his  own  'logic,'  whilst  Tom  and 
Annie  gravely  listen.  These  two  have  a  pleasant  home  of  their 
own  now,  near  Drumcondra,  and  when  strolling  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tolka — but  in  the  broad  daylight — they  have  more  than 
once  beheld  '  Dean  Swift's  Ghost.' 

B.  OWBNS  BLAOKBXTBNB. 
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The  World  speaks  : 

Good  thou  mayhap  hast  wrought  ns. 

But  we  grow  weary  now  the  end  is  near, 
And  so  think  most  ahout  the  ills  you  brought  us  : 
Die,  then.  Old  Year ! 

Back  to  life  could  we  catch  thee. 

By  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  keep  thee  here, 
Thinkst  thou  that  we  should  care  from  doom  to  snatch  thee  ? 
No  !  die,  Old  Year ! 

Come,  thou  for  whom  we're  waiting — 

Heir  of  the  ages,  child  whose  birth  we  cheer ; 
Thou  shalt  find  welcome  thine  arrival  feting : 
Come,  then,  New  Year ! 

Hark,  how  the  glad  bells  greet  thee, 

Singing  with  silver  tongues  so  sweet  and  clear ! 
Behold  how  all  our  hearts  go  forth  to  meet  thee ! 
Welcome,  New  Year ! 

The  New  Year  replies  : 

'Heard  I  not  tones  upbraiding  ? 

I  saw  a  dim  shape  from  your  presence  hurl'd ; 
Ere  long  I  too  must  fade  as  that  is  fading, 
tJngrateful  World ! 

Think  not  to  win  a  blessing 

By  selfish  hopes  in  honey-speeches  furl'd ; 
I  go  my  way,  ai;id  heed  not  your  caresses, 
0  cold,  hard  World ! 

The  Voice  of  the  Old  Year  is  heard  : 

Not  vdthin  my  bestowing 

Were  moments  sunn'd  with  joy,  or  sorrow- pearl'd ; 
I  lived  with  you — ^I  loved  you — I  am  going : 
Farewell,  false  World. 

T.  HOOD. 
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AN  ARAB'S  REVENGE 

^  itnt  Sitotji 

BT  EDWABD  HENBT  VIZBTELLT 


I  HAD  been  in  Algeria  for  some  months,  and  during  one  of  my 
somewhat  freqaent  visits  to  Algiers  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  a  Moor.  I  may  even  say  that  to  a  certain 
extent  I  had  conquered  his  confidence,  which,  for  a  European,  was 
no  very  easy  matter.  His  name  was  Sid-Hadj-Abdallah.  The  first 
time  I  met  him  was  at  a  Moorish  cafe,  and  some  days  afterwards 
I  saw  him  seated  in  his  shop,  on  the  square  of  Si-Mohammed-el- 
Scheri£f,  in  the  Mussulman  quarter  of  the  town.  I  often  passed 
that  way,  and  whenever  we  met  we  naturally  saluted  each  other, 
until  at  length  the  mere  cold  nod  or  wave  of  the  hand,  or  the  few 
commonplace  words  of  greeting  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing, gradually  developed  into  a  kind  of  friendship.  I  never  by 
any  chance  returned  to  Algiers  from  a  journey  in  the  interior 
without  paying  him  a  visit,  and  at  times  I  would  pass  an  hour  or 
two  with  him  of  an  afternoon  engaged  in  conversation.  We  had 
both  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  while  Sid-Abdallah  would  talk  to 
me  of  the  East  and  Algeria,  concerning  which  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  all  I  could,  I,  for  my  part,  would  relate  my  travels  in  Europe. 
When  I  say  that  I  had  to  a  certain  extent  conquered  the  Moor's 
confidence,  I  should  explain  that  he  was  merely  as  friendly  with  me 
as  he  was  ever  likely  to  be  with  a  European.  He  never  mentioned 
a  word  concerning  his  house  or  family.  He  only  spoke  about  his 
public  life,  such  as  the  condition  of  his  ancestors,  his  travels  in  the 
interior  and  in  the  East,  his  business,  and  such-like.  I  knew 
from  other  pe(^le  that  he  was  tolerably  well  ofi*,  and  that  he  had 
had  three  wives,  only  one  of  whom  was  living.  He  resided  in  a 
house  not  far  from  his  shop,  but  he  had  never  asked  me  to  go 
there,  and  had  never  even  pointed  it  out  to  me. 

One  day  while  I  was  seated  in  his  bazaar  talking,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, and  sipping  cofiee,  he  took  down  a  small  wooden  box  from  a 
shelf,  and  opening  it,  proceeded  to  show  me  its  contents.  There 
was  ah  bid  watch,  some  valuable  jewelry,  and  several  parchments 
covered  with  very  beautifril  Arab  writing,  and  illuminated  in  the 
margins  with  blue  and  gold ;  some  of  them,  too,  had  large  seals  in 
the  comers.  Abdallah  was  telling  me  how  he  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  Marabouts,  and  how  these  documents  were  his  patents  of 
nobility.  The  one-o'clock  prayer  had  just  been  announced  from  the 
minaret  of  the  neighbouring  mosque,  and  a  number  of  Moorish 
Third  Sbbixb,  Vol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  D  D 
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women  were  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town  on  their 
way  to  the  baths,  followed  by  negresses  carrying  large  bundles  of 
linen  upon  their  heads.  All  of  a  sudden  a  woman,  quite  alone,  un- 
accompanied either  by  a  servant  or  a  child,  as  is  usual  in  Algiers, 
stopped  before  the  shop  and  leant  against  the  doorway. 

*  Salem*  (I  salute  thee),  she  said  in  a  very  soft  melodious  voice, 
but  which  was  somewhat  indistinct  on  account  of  the  muslin  which 
covered  her  face  from  the  eyes  downwards. 

Abdallah  saw  her  without  raising  his  head,  heard  her  greeting, 
replied  by  a  very  gruflf  *  Salem,*  and  continued  turning  over  his 
parchments. 

*  Ouach  enta  ?*  (How  art  thou  ?)  continued  the  voice  in  a  tone 
which,  although  slightly  firmer,  was  still  very  soft. 

'  Very  well,'  answered  Abdallah  abruptly,  in  just  such  a  manner 
as  he  would  have  said  '  Go  about  your  business.' 

After  one  or  two  other  questions,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
put  his  papers  on  one  side ;  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the 
box,  he  slowly  arranged  the  precious  documents,  and  then,  raising 
his  head,  looked  straight  at  the  woman.  An  almost  imperceptible 
blush  passed  over  his  careworn  countenance,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  known  him,  his  usually  dull  eyes  were  lighted  up  with 
something  resembling  the  fire  of  youth.  The  conversation  com- 
menced in  a  very  animated  manner,  although  it  was  generally  car- 
ried on  in  a  low  tone.  It  was  quite  impossible  for  me,  with  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Arabic,  to  gather  anything  from  it.  I  could 
only  distinguish  the  often-repeated  word  *  Amar,'  and  judging  from 
the  gestures  of  Abdallah,  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  woman's  request.  Sometimes  he  would  take  his  beard  in 
both  hands  and  shake  his  head,  at  others  he  would  place  the  back  of 
his  right  hand  under  his  chin  and  draw  it  away  again  with  that  em- 
phatic gesture  by  which  the  Arabs  accompany  their  *La,  la'  (no). 
Nevertheless,  the  woman  strove  to  attain  her  object  without  appear- 
ing in  the  least  degiee  discouraged  at  Abdallah's  repeated  refusals. 
She  asked,  begged,  prayed,  and  menaced  in  turn,  with  such  a  volubi- 
lity of  phrases,  and  such  a  soft  accent,  that  her  passionate  language 
would  have  been  irresistible  to  any  one  but  old  Abdallah.  « What 
fascinated  me  more  than  anything  was  the  musical  voice  of  this 
pleading  woman.  She  softened  the  harshest  sounds  of  her  language, 
and,  whether  she  desired  it  or  not,  her  most  irritable  sayings  were 
enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  melody.  Even  when  she  burst 
out  in  a  passion,  and  when  her  voice  rose  to  the  intonations  of  anger, 
she  never  by  any  chance  gave  utterance  to  a  false  note.  I  sat  listen- 
ing in  ecstasy.  What  was  the  age  and  condition  of  this  woman,  I 
asked  myself?  Apart  from  a  miracle  there  was  art,  and  a  great 
deal  of  art,  in  her  language;  I  therefore  estimated  that  she  was  more 
than  eighteen.     By  her  figure,  which  was  completely  masked  from 
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head  to  foot,  I  oonld  tell  nothing.  She  was  enyeloped  in  white, 
and  all  that  one  could  see  of  her  body  was  a  wrist  and  hand,  the 
former  being  delicately  tatooed  with  blae  marks  and  ornamented 
with  a  double  gold  bracelet,  while  the  latter  looked  soft  and  small, 
and  seemed  to  belong  to  an  idle  woman  who  was  more  than  usually 
careful  of  her  person. 

The  interview  terminated  without  any  result.  The  woman 
selected  a  small  red-leather  pouch  and  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers 
from  the  shop,  placed  them  beneath  her  haik,  without  asking  the 
price,  readjusted  her  veils,  and  saluted  Sid-Abdallah  by  a  sign  of 
the  head.  Without  thinking  what  I  was  doing  I  bowed  slightly 
and  said  '  Good-day'  in  Arabic.  '  Au  revoir,'  she  answered  with  the 
purest  French  accent.  At  the  same  moment  I  caught  sight  of  her 
eyes,  which  were  directed  towards  me.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  they  expressed ;  but  I  felt  that  the  look  was  piercing,  for  it 
came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

'  Do  you  know  that  woman  7  I  asked  Sid-Abdallab,  when  she 
had  left  us. 

He  was  quite  calm  again,  and  merely  answered,  '  No.' 

'  Does  she  live  in  Algiers  V 

'  I  don't  know.' 

^  What  was  she  asking  you  ?' 

The  question  was  too  direct.  The  old  man  hesitated ;  then,  as 
is  generally  the  case  when  Mussulmans  are  embarrassed  for  an  ans- 
wer, he  replied  by  a  proverb.  At  the  same  time  he  rose,  put  on  his 
shoes,  and  left  me,  as  was  his  custom,  to  go  to  say  his  prayers. 

I  knew  Abdallah  sufficiently  well  to  be  aware  that  any  farther 
allusion  to  the  subject  would  annoy  him,  and  I  therefore  determined 
to  say  nothing  more  about  it. 

I  returned  to  the  shop  the  next  day  at  a  little  before  one,  with 
the  firm  resolution  of  being  discreet,  no  matter  what  might  happen. 
We  had  hardly  been  talking  for  five  minutes  when  a  woman,  followed 
by  a  negress  in  a  red  haik,  which  is  quite  an  unusual  sight  in 
Algiers,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  street.  I  saw  her  stop  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  low  arched  doorways  to  readjust  her  veil,  so 
that  her  servant  preceded  her  instead  of  following  her.  Her  cos- 
tume was  irreproachably  white,  but  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
that  she  wore  neither  stockings  nor  the  long  baggy  muslin  breeches 
which  Moorish  women  genersdly  put  on  when  they  go  out.  She  had 
two  massive  gold  rings  round  her  somewhat  thin  ankles,  and  her 
naked  feet  were  encased  in  black-morocco  shoes  slashed  with  red. 
She  came  towards  us,  striking  the  gold  rings  together  at  every  step, 
with  her  body  perfectly  erect  and  her  hands  hidden  beneath  her 
white  drapery.  As  she  passed  in  front  of  the  shop  I  noticed  that  her 
almond-shaped  eyes  were  looking  at  me  sideways,  and  the  movement 
of  the  muslin  stretched  across  her  lips  showed  me  clearly  enough 
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that  she  was  laughing.  It  was  my  Moorish  woman  of  the  pre^ous 
day.'  Something  more  than  the  smile  and  the  sidelong  glance  seemed 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  she.  My  first  thought  was  to  follow  her,  but 
I  restrained  myself,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  done  any- 
thing to  oflfend  my  old  firiend.  She  turned  the  comer  of  the  street; 
for  a  few  seconds  I  heard  the  jingling  of  the  gold  rings  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  it  suddenly  died  away,  and  we  continued  our  conversa- 
tion in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable.  I  noticed,  however, 
that  Sid-Abdallah  did  not  leave  me  that  afternoon  to  go  to  the 
mosque;  indeed,  our  gossip  seemed  to  have  interested  him  so  much, 
that  he  forgot  all  about  his  prayers.  *  ' 

I  remained  more  than  two  hours  with  him  after  the  Moorish 
woman  had  passed.  When  I  rose  to  leave  he  looked  at  me  in  a 
very  strange  manner,  and  pressed  my  hand  with  a  familiarity  quite 
unusual  to  him ;  then  laying  stress  upon  each  word,  he  said,   - 

'  Sidi,  you  are  very  young ;  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man  who  knows 
a  great  many  things — beware  of  the  Kabyle.'  ' 

I  returned  home  musing.  I  did  not  so  much  think  of  the  dan- 
ger I  was  incurring,  although  danger  there  undoubtedly  was,  as  Sid- 
Abdallah  had  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  me.  I  was  pondering 
on  the  phrase  which  he  had  made  use  of,  and  which  was  open  to 
various  constructions.  Was  the  woman  a  Kabyle,  or  was  this 
merely  an  injurious  term  which  Abdallah  used  to  qualify  her  ?  He 
thoroughly  hated  Kabyles  and  Jews ;  and  with  him  '  K*bail-ben- 
K*ba'il,'  or  Kabyle  son  of  a  Kabyle,  was  equivalent  to  '  dog  son  of  a 
dog.*  The  most  injurious  phrase  I  had  ever  heard  him  make  use 
of  when  speaking  of  a  person  whom  he  despised  was  '  K'bail-ben- 
K'bail.'  'If,'  thought  I,  '  he  used  the  word  in  that  sense,  I  know 
what  to  think  of  the  woman;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  merely 
a  Kabyle,  I  can  see  no  crime  in  her  having  been  bom  in  the  moun- 
tains; and  that  would  "also  excuse  her  for  having  forgotten  to  put 
on  stockings  when  she  went  to  the  baths.' 

The  above  events  occurred  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  left  Algiers  for  the  interior.  Towards  the  end 
of  Febraary  I  was  at  Blidah,  some  thirty  miles  from  Algiers,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Vertbois.  We  had  met 
some  time  previous  in  the  Sahara ;  I  was  following  a  caravan  bound 
for  Onargla,  but  which  I  intended  leaving  at  the  second  oasis.  One 
evening,  just  as  we  were  getting  to  the  end  of  the  days  of  March, 
Vertbois  joined  us,  and  as  I  had  the  least  baggage  of  any  one,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  share  my  tent.  We  parted  company  on  the 
next  day,  but  we  met  each  other  again  several  months  afterwards  in 
the  plain  of  the  Mitidja.  Vertbois  was  quite  a  character.  •  He 
would  set  out  alone,  on  excursions  of  several  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  darfger 
connected  with  the  journey ;  for  being  a  thorough  master  of  Arabic; 
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and  of  an  inoffensive  disposition,  he  was  always  well  received  by  the 
Arabs.  When  I  expressed  surprise  that  he  had  never  been  robbed, 
he  would  answer  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  was  to  carry  nothing 
likely  to  tempt  any  one.  'A  thousand  horsemen  cannot  strip  a  naked 
man/  he  would  say. 

At  Blidah  we  shared  a  house  together.  One  afternoon,  about 
two  o'clock,  we  were  sitting  smoking  in  our  room,  when  our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  clinking  of  iron  castanets  and  the  dull 
sound  of  a  tarbouka,  or  native  drum,  issuing  from  a  neighbouring 
street. 

'  A  fete,'  said  Vertbois ;  '  shall  we  go  and  see  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  mind,'  I  answered. 

Guided  by  the  music,  we  soon  found  the  house  where  the  fete, 
as  my  companion  styled  it,  was  being  given.  A  portion  of  the  wall 
surrounding  the  courtyard  had  fallen  down  at  one  part,  so  that  by 
looking  over  the  ruins  we  could  see  what  was  going  on  within  just 
as  if  we  had  been  inside.  On  the  door-step  of  a  low  building  run- 
ning along  one  side  of  the  yard  sat  a  young  negress  suckling  a 
naked  baby,  and  apparently  presiding  over  the  small  family  party 
which  had  gathered  in  a  circle  in  front  of  her.  Two  Moorish  women 
reclining  upon  carpets,  each  with  a  pair  of  enormous  iron  casta- 
nets, which  seemed  quite  out  of  place  in  tlieir  delicate  little  hands, 
accompanied  the  song  of  a  couple  of  negroes,  who  were  squatted 
cross-legged  on  the  ground,  beating  time  upon  their  tarboukas,  and 
giving  utterance  to  a  series  of  nasal  sounds  which,  although  rather 
monotonous,  were  not  altogether  devoid  of  melody.  In  the  centre 
of  the  group,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  mother  and  child,  a  half- 
naked  negro  was  performing,  in  honour  of  the  new-bom  babe,  the 
wildest  kind  of  war-dance  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  court- 
yard was  small,  and  almost  completely  covered  in  by  an  enormous 
fig-tree,  which,  although  leafless,  had  such  a  multitude  of  branches 
closely  entwined  together,  that  the  sun  could  hardly  penetrate  them. 
A  few  ducks  wallowed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  in  a  pool  of  mud,  and 
some  fowls,  tied  together  in  couples  by  the  legs,  were  pecking  about 
on  a  heap  of  manure,  at  times  creating  no  little  amusement  as  one 
of  them  would  try  to  go  to  the  left  while  its  fellow-prisoner  was  walk- 
ing off  to  the  right.  Presently  a  child  noticed  us,  and  ran  to  open 
the  door.  Entering  the  yard,  we  saluted  the  company  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  lips  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  so  as  not  to  call 
their  attention  from  the  dancer,  who,  on  perceiving  two  foreigners, 
seemed  to  throw  new  energy  into  his  performance,  quickening  the 
time  and  making  a  fearful  clatter  with  the  iron  castanets,  which 
he  held  in  each  hand.  , 

The  Moorish  women  had  cast  aside  their  veils,  as  well  as  the 
voluminous  muslin  drapery  with  which  they  envelop  themselves  out 
of  doors,  so  that  we  were  able  to  contemplate  them  at  our  leisure. 
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They  were  pretty  and  well  dressed,  their  costumes  being  composed 
of  silks  and  satins,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread 
and  dififerent-coloured  silks.  They  wore  a  pair  of  baggy  breeches 
reaching  to  the  knee,  and  several  small  waistcoats,  worn  one  over 
the  other  beneath  a  kaftan,  or  jacket  with  long  sleeves,  the  whole 
being  relieved  by  a  very  fine  mnslin  chemisette,  which  peeped  out 
through  the  negligently-buttoned  waistcoats  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves.  We  sat  there  for  nearly  an  hour  without  any  one  speaking 
a  word.  The  dancer  was  of  course  the  first  to  get  tired ;  and  when 
he  at  length  sank  down  completely  exhausted,  the  fete  came  to  an 
end.  We  had  said  *  Good-day'  to  the  people  of  the  house,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  leaving,  when  we  all  at  once  heard  a  suppressed 
titter  behind  us,  and  looking  round,  perceived  that  we  were  followed 
by  the  two  Moorish  women,  who  had  put  on  their  veils  and  white- 
calico  masks.  We  naturally  stood  on  one  side  to  allow  them  to  go 
out  first,  and  as  they  passed  us  we  both  said  *  Good-day*  in  Arabic. 

^  Au  revoir,  monsieur,'  answered  the  shortest  and  slimmest  of 
the  two  women. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  at  once  recognised  the  'Au  revoir, 
monsieur,'  of  the  square  at  Algiers.  This  time  old  Abdallah  was  not 
there,  and  without  giving  the  matter  a  moment's  thought  I  followed 
them. 

'  Do  you  know  them  ?'  asked  Vertbois. 

'  No,'  I  answered ;  '  but  I  am  rather  curious  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  one  who  said  Au  revoir.' 

At  the  end  of  the  street  they  parted  company!  I  allowed  the 
tall  one  to  proceed  on  her  way,  and  followed  the  other.  Much  to 
my  disappointment,  she  did  not  once  turn  her  head,  or,  at  all  events, 
I  did  not  notice  her  do  so.  At  last,  after  a  somewhat  roundabout 
journey,  she  reached  her  destination,  which  was  one  of  those  dismal- 
looking  Arab  houses,  situated  in  an  Arab  street,  in  a  melancholy  and 
deserted  quarter  of  the  town.  She  pushed  open  the  heavy  door  by 
leaning  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  against  it,  and  disappeared. 
I  was  close  behind  her ;  I  saw  the  massive  wooden  door,  studded 
with  large  iron  nails,  swing  back  again,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
tremble  upon  its  hinges.  She  had  not  bolted  it  after  her,  for  every 
now  and  then  it  opened  slightly,  as  if  pushed  by  the  wind  or  pulled 
from  the  interior  by  an  invisible  hand.  I  remained  there  for  half 
a  minute,  uncertain  how  to  act.  All  of  a  sudden  the  door  opened 
again,  and  the  woman  stood  before  me,  still  masked,  but  with  her 
eyes  sparkling  like  diamonds.  ^ 

'  Don't  come  in,'  she  said  in  Sabir — that  is  to  say,  a  dialect 
composed  of  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Arabic,  which  is  commonly 
used  by  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers ;  *  come  to-morrow 
at  twelve.' 

Vertbois  was  keeping  guard  at  the  bottom  of  the  street. 
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'  Well  ?'  he  inquired,  when  I  joined  him. 

*  Well,'  I  answered,  '  Fm  going  there  to-morrow.* 

In  a  few  words  I  related  to  him  the  incident  connected  with 
Sid-Abdallah's  bazaar.  He  knew  Sid-Abdallah  weU,  and  assured 
me  that  his  warning  had  not  been  given  without  cause.  '  As  to  the 
woman,'  he  added,  *  we  can  soon  find  out  all  about  her  from  Hassan 
the  barber.' 

As  we  entered  the  barber's  shop,  a  Moor  and  an  Arab  had  just 
concluded  a  game  of  draughts. 

*  If  one  had  everything  that  one  desired,  the  beggar  would  be- 
come bey,'  exclaimed  the  former,  as  his  antagonist  captured  his 
last  piece. 

*  That's  a  well-known  proverb,'  said  Vertbois,  taking  him  by  the 
hand ;  and  then  turning  to  me,  he  continued,  '  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  Ben-Hamida.  You  can  talk  together  of  Paris,  for  you  have 
both  lived  there.' 

Ben-Hamida  spoke  French  fluently.  He  had  been  educated  in 
Paris  at  the  College  St.  Louis,  and  was  then  a  professor  at  one  of 
the  Arab  schools.  His  antagonist  was  an  Arab  of  the  plain — a 
short  thick-set  man,  with  a  brown  skin  and  beard  and  whiskers. 
The  quality  of  his  burnous  and  haik,  and  the  elegant  jacket  and 
waistcoats  which  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  beneath,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  man  of  position  in  his  tribe. 

We  stayed  at  the  barber's,  talking,  listening  to  anecdotes,  smok- 
ing, and  sipping  coflfee,  which  an  Arab  boy  brought  from  a  neigh- 
bouring coffee-house,  until  the  heat  had  somewhat  subsided. 

'  He's  very  charming,  but  a  thorough  hypocrite,'  said  Vertbois, 
as  we  were  strolling  home,  referring  to  the  ex-student  of  the  College 
St.  Louis.  '  As  to  the  one  who  was  playing  draughts  with  him,' 
he  continued,  '  he  has  a  little  sin  upon  his  conscience  which  makes 
him  rather  taciturn,  for  the  eyes  of  justice  are  watching  him.  As 
he  was  returning  one  night  on  horseback  to  his  douar,  by  a  some- 
what lonely  road,  accompanied  by  a  cousin  against  whom  he  had  a 
grievance,  he  managed  to  ride  behind  his  companion  and  shoot  him 
through  the  loins.  The  cousin's  horse  returned  to  the  douar  with- 
out a  rider,  but  it  was  some  'days  before  the  corpse  could  be  found ; 
eventually,  however,  it  was  discovered  by  the  number  of  birds  of  prey 
which  were  seen  hovering  over  it.*  Unfortunately,  it  was  then  in 
such  a  state  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  traces  of  the  wound, 
and,  in  fact,  the  body  was  only  recognised  by  the  garments.  Never- 
theless, the  authorities  suspected  the  truth ;  Amar-ben-Arif  was 
arrested  and  questioned,  but  they  were  obliged  to  release  him  for 
want  of  proof.  It  was  a  family  quarrel,  originating  out  of  jealousy, 
I  believe.' 

'  I  have  gathered  a  few  facts  concerning  your  mauresque,'  he  con- 
tinued.    '  The  woman  has  been  at  Blidah  for  the  last  month ;  she 
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lives  aloDe  with  her  Bervant  Assra,  the  negress  whom  we  saw  to-day. 
Her  name  is  Haoua,  and  the  name  of  her  friend  Aichonna.  The 
fete  to-day  was  given  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Assra's  first-bom, 
and  the  negro  who  was  dancing  is  the  father.  That  is  alll  know, 
bnt  if  we  require  any  farther  information  we  will  return  to  Hassan.' 

The  following  day  at  twelve  o'clock  I  knocked  at  Haoua's  door, 
and  was  answered  by  several  people  in  the  interior  crying  out  to- 
gether, *  Minhon  ?'  (Who  is  there  ?) ;  while  a  voice,  easily  enough 
to  recognise,  proceeding  from  a  little  loophole  above  my  head,  re- 
peated, '  Ache  koune  ?'  (Who  is  it  ?).  Then  a  shutter  was  slammed 
to,  and  the  same  voice  continued,  '  Ya  Assra,  heull  el  bab'  (Assra, 
open  the  door).   A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  negress  admitted  me. 

Passing  through  the  courtyard,  I  noticed  four  Jewish  families 
huddled  together  on  the  ground-floor  in  a  few  small  rooms,  through 
the  open  doors  of  which  one  caught  sight  of  the  women  busy  at  their 
washing-tubs,  while  their  babies  were  swinging  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  hammocks  above  their  heads,  and  a  score  of  half-naked 
children  were  roUing  in  the  dust  at  their  feet.  We  ascended  a 
wooden  staircase  leading  to  a  gallery  which  ran  completely  round 
the  house  on  the  inside,  and  eventually  reached  Haoua's  room.  The 
negress  drew  aside  the  muslin  curtain  which  veiled  the  entrance,  and 
motioned  me  to  enter.  Crossing  the  threshold,  I  found  myself  in 
a  large  apartment  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  furnished  with  a 
quantity  of  Persian  carpets  and  cushions,  a  few  divans,  some  large 
chests,  and  two  or  three  low  tables  standing  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  I  perceived  Haoua  reclining  at  full  length  upon  a  large 
low  divan  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  cushions. 

*  XJood-day,'  she  said,  as  I  entered.     '  Sit  down.' 

I  seated  myself,  not  beside  her,  but  at  her  feet,  and  at  a  certain 
distance,  so  that  I  might  have  a  better  view  of  her. 

She  held  the  tube  of  an  Oriental  pipe  between  her  fingers,  and 
was  watching  the  smoke  as  it  issued  from  the  amber  mouthpiece, 
and  went  curling  slowly  up  towards  the  ceiling.  The  long  tube, 
ornamented  with  golden  bands,  was  twisted  round  one  of  her  legs — 
both  of  which  were  naked  to  the  knees  and  of  a  very  delicate  brown 
tint.  It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  watch  her  as  she  lay  there,  pale,  mo- 
tionless, half  smiling,  with  her  bosom  gently  heaving  up  and  down. 
There  was  nothing  wanting  in  her  toilette  to  make  her  appear  as 
•charming  as  possible ;  indeed,  she  seemed  to  have  taken  more  than 
ordinary  pains  about  her  dress,  for  she  was  considerably  less  d^sha- 
bill6e  than  a  Moorish  woman  generally  is  at  home.  She  wore  blue 
and  black  silk  handkerchiefs  in  her  hair,  and  a  bodice  of  blue  cash- 
mere richly  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  beneath  a  blue  kaftan 
without  sleeves,  while,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  neighbourhood, 
a  Idnd  of  gold  belt  with  a  massive  fastening  secured  an  ample  scar- 
let-coloured fouta  round  her  slender  waist.     Her  costume  was  thus 
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composed  of  three  colours^  bat  the  scarlet  completely  killed  the 
others,  and  seemed  to  intensify  her  naturally  pale  complexion.  Her 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were  painted  with  koheul,  and  her  hands 
and  feet  stained  with  henna. 

^  Onech  esmek  V  (What  is  your  name  ?)  I  asked. 

She  took  a  last  whiff  of  smokoi  and  handing  me  the  mouthpiece 
exclaimedi  with  a  smile : 

'  Onech  entekfi  T  (What  does  that  matter  to  you  ?) 

'  I  want  to  know  if  your  name  sounds  as  soft  as  your  voice/  I 
answered ;  and  then,  as  I  looked  at  her,  as  if  waiting  for  a  reply, 
she  said : 

*  My  name  is  Haoua  ?' 

'  Is  it  warm  ?'  she  asked,  after  a  silence. 

'  Very  warm ;  and  he  who  seeks  shelter  from  the  sun  beside  a 
fire  is  a  madman.' 

She  smiled  slightly  at  the  proverb ;  and  then  there  was  a  second 
pause.  I  soon  discovered  that  all  the  French  Haoua  knew  con- 
sisted of  such  words  as  monsieur,  bon  jour,  au  revoir,  asseyez-vous ; 
and  as  I  possessed  but  a  very  indifferent  knowledge  of  Arabic,  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  at  times  to  carry  on  the  conversation.  After 
a  while,  however,  we  managed  to  get  on  pretty  well,  and  soon  be- 
came very  good  friends.  I  filled  the  pipe  and  made  cigarettes  for 
her,  while  she  sipped  the  coffee  which  Assra  brought  in  from  the 
kitchen.  When  I  was  tired  of  sitting  down  I  walked  about  the 
room,  admiring  the  Persian  carpets,  the  enamelled  tables,  the  bril- 
liantly-painted shelves  covered  with  a  thousand  nicknacks,  the 
many-coloured  glass  lamps,  the  divans,  the  mirrors,  and  embroidered 
silk  cushions. 

Fastened  in  her  hair,  and  wound  four  or  five  times  round  her 
neck,  was  one  of  those  long  strings  of  orange-blossoms  which  are 
sold  at  the  markets  for  a  few  sous.  The  blossoms  had  been  ga- 
thered that  morning,  and  their  perfume  scented  the  whole  apart- 
ment. As  I  was  wishing  her  good-bye  she  slowly  removed  it,  and 
throwing  it  round  my  neck  said  :   '  Take  it.' 

After  my  first  visit  I  saw  her  almost  daily.  Vertbois  and  I 
used  to  go  there  together,  and  as  the  Oriental  pipe  had  three 
branches,  each  of  us  took  one.  In  this  manner  we  passed  the  warm 
afternoons  and  evenings ;  lounging  upon  cushions,  with  the  amber 
mouthpiece  between  our  lips  and  a  cup  of  coffee  at  our  side.  I  had 
full  permission  to  open  Haoua's  boxes  and  examine  the  contents. 
She  had  one  of  the  most  magnificent  wardrobes  that  it  is  poEsible 
to  imagine.  There  were  winter  and  summer  jackets  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  with  large  gold  or  silver  buttons ; 
cloth  and  silk  kaftans ;  trousers  made  of  every  material  and  of  every 
size,  from  those  of  ordinary  long  cloth  or  muslin  to  those  of  satin 
and  brocaded  silk,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread ;  a  vast 
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nnmber  of  fonta  for  fastening  round  the  waist ;  silk  handkerchiefs 
and  Tunisian  tissues  of  every  description  of  colour.  The  jewehry 
was  wrapped  up  in  large  silk  handkerchiefs.  There  were  masriye 
gold  rings  for  the  ankles,  bracelets,  brooches  for  fastening  the  haik, 
large  earrings,  ornaments  for  the  hair,  rings  for  the  fingers,  and 
necklaces  composed  of  gold  coins  of  almost  every  country  in  the 
world  strung  upon  ribbons. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  turning  all  her  things  over,  I  said : 

*  Why,  Haoua,  you  must  have  inherited  the  fortune  of  a  Sultan.' 
^It  was  not  a  Sultan  that  gave  me  that;  it  was  my  husband.' 

*  Which  one  ?'  asked  Vertbois  in  fun,  little  thinking  that  he  had 
shot  so  near  the  mark. 

'  The  one  who  is  dead,'  answered  Haoua,  in  a  voice  which  was 
sad  enough  to  convince  us  that  she  had  been  a  widow. 

'  And  what  has  become  of  your  second  husband  ?'  I  asked. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  turned  very  pale — that  is  to  say, 
as  pale  as  a  face  without  a  shade  of  colour  can  possibly  become, 
looked  fixedly  at  us  one  after  the  other,  and  replied  : 

a  left  him.' 

*  Quite  right,  too,  if  he  annoyed  you,*  exclaimed  Vertbois. 

That  evening  Vertbois  went  to  the  barber's  shop,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Haoua  was  the  widow  of  a  first  husband,  and  that  she 
had  been  divorced  six  months  after  her  second  marriage ;  but 
Hassan  would  give  no  farther  information,  and  pretended  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  names  of  her  husbands. 

Sometimes  we  dined  with  Haoua.  On  those  occasions  the  after- 
noon was  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  repast.  I  pounded 
the  spices  with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  Haoua  rolled  couscoussou  in 
brass  bowls,  Assra  made  honey  cakes  and  tarts,  and  Vertbois  in- 
troduced all  manner  of  dishes  which  he  had  tasted  in  the  tents  of 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  Sahara.  When  by  chance  Haoua's  Mend 
Aichouna  came  to  dinner  there  was  a  regular  fete,  for  the  ladies 
seemed  to  endeavour  to  eclipse  each  other  by  the  splendour  of  their 
costumes.  I  remember  Aichouna  coming  one  evening  about  six 
o'clock,  followed  by  her  negress,  enveloped  in  a  red  haik.  As  she 
entered  the  room  she  cast  aside  her  large  muslin  veil,  and  placing 
her  black-morocco  shoes  at  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  seated  herself 
upon  the  divan.  She  looked  positively  splendid,  with  her  legs 
wrapped  in  a  fonta  tied  very  low  down,  her  little  sleeveless  bo^ce 
glittering  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  a  simple  gauze  chemi- 
sette, speckled  with  a  multitude  of  sparkling  spots,  covering  her 
bosom  and  shoulders.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Haoua,  who  had 
left  us  an  hour  before,  raised  the  curtain  veiling  the  entrance  to  her 
dressing-room,  and  appeared  before  us.  She  wore  with  an  air  of 
considerable  distinction  the  gala  costume  of  the  women  of  Con- 
atantine ;  that  is  to  say,  three  long  kaftans  placed  one  over  the 
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other.  Two  were  of  muslin  embroidered  with  flowers,  while  the 
third,  which  was  of  cloth  of  gold,  fitted  her  without  a  single  crease, 
and  gaTO  a  kind  of  stifihess  to  her  supple  form.  Her  hair  was 
enveloped  in  a  tissue  of  gold  thread  falling  down  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  her  painted  eyebrows,  and  her  large  black  eyes  were  bor- 
dered and  lengthened  with  koheul,  which  gave  them  a  kind  of 
laughing  expression,  while  in  the  centre  of  her  forehead  was  a  small 
star  tattooed  in  pale  blue.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of  her  country, 
she  wore  no  rings,  and  indeed  very  few  jewels.  She  entered  the 
room,  dragging  her  naked  feet  indolently  along  the  woollen  carpet, 
and  gently  agitating  a  Turkish  handkerchief,  which  she  had  soaked 
in  scent,  so  as  to  spread  the  perfume  about  her.  She  approached 
the  low  divan,  placed  her  nervous  brown  hand  upon  her  friend's 
naked  shoulder,  and  slid,  rather  than  sat,  down  with  an  air  of  lassi- 
tude impossible  to  describe. 

We  dined  upon  the  carpet  by  the  light  of  a  dozen  wax  candles, 
half  lying,  half  sitting  round  a  little  low  table  covered  with  a  negress's 
haik  by  way  of  a  cloth.  After  dinner,  which  lasted  much  longer 
than  a  European  repast,  we  all  drank  coffee  and  tea,  and  smoked 
without  intermission  until  ten  o'clock,  when  we  took  leave  of  our 
hostess. 

Shortly  after  this  I  again  left  for  the  south,  and  only  returned 
to  Blidah  in  the  month  of  August.  I  found  Haoua  exactly  the 
same  as  when  I  left  her  three  months  previous,  with  the  exception 
that  she  was  perhaps  a  trifle  more  languid.  She  told  me  that  her 
friend  Aichouna  had  taken  to  dancing  in  public  with  considerable 
success.  Towards  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year,  just  after 
Vertbois  and  I  had  returned  from  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tipaza,  we  received  a  letter  from  the  caid  of  the 
Hadjouts,  inviting  us  to  a  fete  that  was  to  be  given  in  the  tribe  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  market-day. 

'You'll  find  nothing  new  there,'  observed  Vertbois,  as  we 
were  riding  out  of  the  town ;  '  you'll  see  nothing  but  a  vast  number 
of  tents  and  some  hundreds  of  Arabs,  who  will  give  an  equestrian 
fete,  followed  in  the  evening  by  feasting  and  dancing ;  but  the  cwd 
has  invited  us,  and  it  would  look  bad  not  to  go.  Besides,  we  shall 
perhaps  amuse  ourselves  after  all,  for  I  have  a  great  many  friends 
among  the  Hadjouts,  including  that  scoundrel  Amar-ben-Arif,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  splendid  horseman.' 

We  reached  the  market  about  mid- day,  and  by  four  o'clock 
everything  was  ready  for  the  f6te.  Precisely  opposite  the  women's 
tent,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  small  red  flag,  stood  the  silk 
standard  of  the  ca'id  planted  in  the  ground.  These  flags  showed 
the  width  of  the  course,  which  was  of  no  specified  length;  they 
marked  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  to  be  stopped  short,  and 
where  the  riders  were  to  discharge  their  firearms,  turning  first  of 
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all  towards  the  caid,  and  afterwards  towards  the  women.  Just  as 
the  fete  was  about  to  commence,  we  noticed  three  mules  entering 
the  bivouac ;  two  of  them  were  ridden  by  Moorish  women  enve- 
loped in  white  veils,  and  the  third  by  a  negro,  while  a  negress 
accompanied  them  on  foot.  .     •  , 

'  Why,  there's  Assra  and  the  negro  Swd !'  said  Vertbois,  who 
at  once  recognised  Haoua's  servant  and  her  husband.'         i 

'  In  that  case,'  I  answered,  *  it  is  easy  to  guess  who  the  two 
Moorish  women  are.'  i  ,        :  •  i  '.     ^       { 

They  entered  the  camp,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  pavilion 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  women,  they  proceeded  towards  a 
small  tent  standing  by  itself.  Nobody  seemed  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  I  heard  one  or  two  people  near  me  say  that  they 
were  dancers.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  Aichouna  unmasked 
herself  completely,  while  Haoua  merely  drew  her  muslin  veil  slightly 
on  one  side  so  as  to  show  her  face  to  her  friends. 

'Are  they  going  to  stay  there?'  I  asked  Vertbois.  'Why 
don't  they  go  with  the  other  women  ?'  ...... 

'Haoua  would  not  be  admitted  amongst  mothers  and  families/, 
he  answered;  'they  speak  a  language  which  she,  perhaps,  has 
never  spoken,  they  do  things  that  would  cause  even  her  pale  face 
to  blush.  But  while  she  has  shown  her  visage  the  others  have  re- 
mained veiled,  and  have  closed  their  doors  while  she  has  thrown 
hers  wide  open ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  sentiment  as  one 
of  discipline.  All  the  difference  lies  in  the  veil;  as  long  as  a 
Moorish  woman  is  enveloped  in  muslin  and  shuts  herself  up  at 
home  she  is  considered  respectable ;  but  when  once  the  veil  is  cast 
aside  and  she  allows  the  opposite  sex  to  gaze  upon  her,  she  is  no 
longer  so.' 

At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry  Aichouna  rose,  and  taking 
her  friend  by  the  hand,  exclaimed :  , 

'  There  go  the  horsemen ;  let  us  run  and  see  them.' 

They  both  arranged  their  veils,  and,  leaving  the  tent,  mixed 
with  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

'  Au  revoir,'  said  Haoua,  as  she  passed  me. 

'Aurevoir,'  I  answered;  and  I  might  have  said  'adieu,'  for 
when  I  saw  her  again  she  was  lying  at  the  brink  of  death  and 
hardly  recognisable. 

The  scene  that  followed  was  truly  magnificent.  There  were 
some  two  or  three  hundred  mounted  Arabs  galloping  about  in  almost 
every  direction,  discharging  their  firearms  in  the  air  and  loading 
them  again  without  stopping,  flinging  them  up  above  their  heads 
and  catching  them,  standing  erect  in  their  stirrups,  stooping  down 
to  pick  up  stones  from  the  ground  as  their  horses,  pushed  to  their 
utmost  speed,  described  curves  and  circles  over  the  course,  and 
then  at  a  certain  signal  came  tearing  down  towards  the  multitude 
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of  Iookers-ou»  stopping  short  between  the  standard  of  the  caid  and 
the  tent  of  the  women,  while  the  riders,  rising  in  their  stirrups, 
discHarged  all  the  firearms  they  carried  about  them  and  then  dashed 
off  again  as  fleetly  as  before,  amidst  the  repeated  'You,  you,  you!' 
of  the  women,  who  in  this  msmner  expressed  their  approval  of  what 
they  saw.  •     :  ' 

It  was  a  splendid  sight  to  watch  that  compact  body  of  horse- 
men approaching  us  at  a  break-neck  gaUop  with  their  white  wool- 
len burnouses  and  haiks  floating  in  the  wind,  their  costly  saddles 
and  harness  richly  embroidered  with  different-coloured  silk,  and  their 
jackets  and  waistcoats  elaborately  ornamented  with  gold  sjii  silver, 
while  the  weapons  which  they  held  in  their  hands  or  carried  thrust 
in  their  girdles  flashed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
'  All  at  once  Vertbois,  pointing  to  a  horseman  who  had  passed 
us  several  times,  and  who  seemed  to  be  riding  more  recklessly  than 
any  of  the  others,  exclaimed,  *  There  is  Ben-Arif.*  I  remembered 
the  Arab  that  he  had  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
visit  to  Hassan  the  barber,  as  well  as  the  story  he  had  related  con- 
cerning him ;  but  I  could  hardly  recognise  the  serious  and  gloomy- 
looking  man  whom  I  had  seen  playing  draughts  with  the  ex- 
student  of  the  College  St.  Louis  in  the  brilliant  cavalier  who 
seemed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  fete.  He  carried  a  curved  sabre 
thrust  between  the  girths  of  his  saddle,  two  or  three  long  knives 
and  pistols  in  his  girdle,  and  a  double-barrelled  rifle  of  European 
manufacture  in  his  hand.  From  time  to  time  he  loaded  the  last- 
mentioned  weapon  with  handsful  of  powder  and  cocked  it- while  his 
horse  was  at  full  speed ;  then,  after  discharging  the  two  barrels  in 
the  air,  almost  simultaneously,  in  the  presence  of  the  caid  and  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  he  would  dash  off  again  into  the  far  distance, 
throwing  the  gun  up  above  his  head  and  catching  it  as  it  came  down 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  fantasia  had  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  Amar 
seemed  as  untiring  as  at  the  commencement,  notwithstanding  that 
he  had  not  once  left  the  saddle  and  that  his  horse  had  not  had  a 
single  minute's  repose.  At  last,  as  he  went  tearing  past  us,  accom- 
panied by  the  dull  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs— for,  contrary  to  the 
custom  previaleht  among  Arabs,  it  was  shod — some  of  his  Mends 
in  the  crowd  of  lookers-on  shouted  after  him  : 

*  Ya !  Ben-Arif,  take  care,  take  care !  Your  horse  is  bleeding; 
you'll  injure  it,  if  you  don't  miild.' 

'Patience,  patience,'  he  answered;  'I  have  another;'  and  dis- 
charging his  rifle  at  arm's  length  he  dashed  out  of  sight  as  fast  as 
his  steed  would  carry  him. 

.  At  length  he  stopped,  not  because  he  was  tired,  but  out  of  pity 
for  his  horse,  or  may  be  from  prudence.  He  examined  the  animal's 
sides,  sponged  the  wo\inds  with  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  stopped  those 
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which  were  bleeding  too  freely  with  moistened  clay.  He  then  care- 
fully wiped  off  the  foam  with  a  comer  of  his  haSk,  loosened  the 
saddle-girths,  and  taking  the  animal's  head  between  his  open  hands 
kissed  it  upon  the  nostrils  and  called  it  by  some  endearing  name 
which  I  did  not  hear.  Then  he  jumped  upon  the  fresh  horse  which 
an  Arab  was  holding  for  him,  and  darted  off  again  like  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

*  This  madman/  said  Yertbois,  turning  to  me,  '  will  wind  up 
with  some  foolery.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  he  was  galloping  past  the  caid, 
the  latter  cried  after  him,  '  Wait  a  minute,  £en-Arif ;  I'll  ride  with 
you ;'  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  old  man  mounted  a 
white  horse  and,  accompanied  by  Amar  and  three  youths  who  had 
not  yet  taken  part  in  the  fantasia,  rode  slowly  out  on  to  the  open 
ground.  When  they  had  attained  a  certain  distance,  we  heard  the 
caid  shout,  '  Are  you  ready  ?'  and  then  the  five  horsemen  dashed 
off  together.  They  approached  us  in  a  line,  just  as  they  had  started, 
and  as  they  reached  the  standard  we  heard  three  reports.  They 
were  all  armed  except  the  caid,  but  Amar  did  not  fire.  I  noticed 
him  place  his  rifle  in  front  of  him  across  the  saddle,  and  gather  up 
his  reins  as  if  to  make  his  horse  jump.  The  animal  sprang  on  one 
side,  and  then,  rising  in  the  air,  leapt  into  the  midst  of  the  specta- 
tors. There  was  a  piercing  shriek,  followed  by  a  confused  clamour. 
The  crowd  opened,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a  bundle  of  white  drapery 
lying  in  conyulsions  upon  the  ground. 
'  Ah,«the  villain  !'  exclaimed  Yertbois. 

'Seize  him!'  shouted  the  caid,  as  he  dug  his  spurs  into  his 
horse  and  dashed  after  Amar. 

No  one  had  time  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  however,  although  he 
passed  so  close  to  us  that  his  horse  almost  knocked  us  down.  He 
looked  behind  him  to  see  if  he  was  followed,  and  gave  a  long  shrill 
whistle.  On  hearing  it  his  first  horse,  tired  as  it  was,  broke  loose 
from  the  man  who  was  holding  it  and  darted  after  its  master.  A 
few  seconds  later  we  saw  a  paxty  of  horsemen  enveloped  in  a  doud 
of  dust  racing  across  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains. 
At  a  short  distance  in  front  of  them  was  Ben-Arif,  leaning  forward 
in  his  saddle,  with  his  other  horse  galloping  beside  him. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  people  round  about  me  continued  ex- 
claiming, '  The  villain  !  Arrest  him  !  Faster — faster !'  while  every 
now  and  then  one  could  hear  voices  in  the  crowd  saying,  '  She  is 
dead.' 

It  was  poor  Haoua  who  had  been  knodsed  down  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  Amar's  horse.  She  was  not  dead,  but  over  her  right 
eyebrow  there  was  a  deep  wound  which  bled  profusely.  They  car- 
ried her  to  her  tent,  laid  her  on  a  mattress,  and  brought  red-hot 
irons  for  the  purpose  of  cauterising  the  wound,  according  to  the 
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Arab  custom ;  bat  both  the  ca'id  and  Yertbois,  after  examining  it 
carefdlly,  exclaimed,  '  It  is  useless.' 

It  was  an  hour  before  she  recovered  her  senses ;  and  then  she 
looked  at  us  with  a  sort  of  vacant  stare,  her  beautiful  black  eyes 
being  covered  with  a  kind  of  film. 

*  Ya,  habibi !'  she  said,  seizing  my  hand.  '  0  my  friend,  I  am 
killed.'  She  made  a  second  e£fort  to  make  herself  heard,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  hoarse  whisper,  '  He  has  killed  me.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Yertbois,  taking  me  on  one  side,  '  he  has  killed  her, 
and  he  intended  to  kill  her.  She  was  his  wife.  Every  one  says 
so  here,  and  we  should  have  known  it  before  if  we  had  taken  the 
trouble  to.  make  inquiries.  He  murdered  her  first  husband  in  order 
to  be  able  to  marry  her,  and  she  left  him  when  she  discovered  that 
he  was  an  assassin.' 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  the  fdte  was  brought  to  this  tragic  end. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  the  dififa  was  served,  after  which  there  was 
dancing,  a  youth  taking  the  place  of  Aichouna.  The  horsemen 
returned  to  the  camp  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
but  without  Ben-Arif,  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

We  visited  the  tent  for  the  last  time  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  stillness  of  death  reigned  over  everything.  The 
end  of  a  candle  was  shedding  forth  its  last  rays  and  spreading  a  dim 
light  in  the  interior.  Aichouna  was  asleep.  Assra,  worn  out  vidth 
fatigue,  with  her  hair  in  disorder  and  her  face  disfigured  with 
scratches,  was  crouched  on  the  ground  at  her  mistress's  feet.  Haoua 
was  dead.  Her  arms  were  stifi",  her  head  was  turned  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  her  eyelids  were  closed  in  an  everlasting  sleep.  Her 
forehead  was  covered  with  a  bandage,  and  she  wore  a  long  string  of 
flowers  round  her  neck  similar  to  the  one  she  had  given  me  the 
first  time  I  visited  her.  We  took  a  last  look  at  her  from  the 
entrance  to  the  tent,  and  then,  mounting  our  horses,  turned  sadly 
towards  home. 
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SIR  RUPERT 


'TwAS  all  in  the  leafy  mouth  o*  June, 
When  the  wild  white  roses  blow, 

Sir  Rupert  rode  out  in  the  merrie  green* 
A-hawking  he  would  goe.        [wood  : 

Kode   many  a  gallant   youth  in   his 
train, 
Both  proper  young  knights  and  tall, 
But    Rupert   de  Yere    of  Hedingham 
Tower 
Was  the  knightUest  of  them  all. 

O,  black  as  the  sloe  were  his  laughing 
eyes, 

His  teeth  they  were  like  to  pearls, 
And  his  plumM  hat  was  saucUy  set 

O'er  his  bonnie  bright  raven  curls. 

His  hawking  suit  was  of  Lincoln  g^reen, 
Bedizened  like  to  the  spring, 

And  he  strode  a  milk-white  charger  rare, 
Was  the  gift  of  Harry  Uie  King. 

Of  Harry  the  King  at  Agincourt, 
On  good  St.  Crispin  his  day, 

When  Rupert  he  won  his  knightly  spurs 
In  the  thick  o*  the  bloodsome  fray. 

For  Rupert  hath  foughten  in  many  a 
He  is  known  in  chivalrie  ;         [fight, 

In  the  tiltyard  gay,  or  the  tented  field, 
Are  few  more  feared  than  he. 

But  'tis  peace  in  our  Merrie  England 
The  Yoice  of  her  foes  is  mute,     [now, 

And  Rupert  he  leaves  the  warrior's  sword 
To  toy  with  the  lover's  lute. 

His  only  weapons  are  whispers  and  sighs 
As  he  loiters  in  ladye's  bower. 

And  ever  he  flitteth  like  the  b^ 
From  beautiful  flower  to  flower. 

And  'tis  whisper'd  there's  many  a  fair 
young  maid 

Rueth  the  luckless  day  [mood. 

When  he  won  her  heart  in  an  idlesse 

Then  laughingly  tum'd  away. 

His  days  are  spent  in  sport,  and  his 
In  ribald  and  reckless  cheer ;  [nights 

There  are  people  who  cross  themselves 
and  sigh 
At  the  name  of  Rupert  de  Yere. 

And  so  it  comes  in  the  leafy  June, 
When  the  wild  white  roses  blow, 

Sir  Rupert  rides  out  in  the  merrie  green- 
A-hawkiDg  he  would  goe,        [wood  : 


u. 
Sir  Rupert  he  tires  o'  the  sport  full  soon  ; 

He  has  wander'd  in  idlesse  mood 
Away  from  his  careless  train  and  gay, 

To  the  cool  green  heart  o'  the  wood. 

To  the  cool  green  heart  o'  the  summer 
wood, 
Meet  haunt  for  the  frolic  fays, 
Where  there  broods  o'er  the  ferny  and 
mosB-strowh  depths 
A  tender  hyacinth  haze. 

He  walks  by  his  steed,  his  plumM  hat 
doffd, 

And  his  brow  to  the  soft  breeze  bare, 
While  the  leaf-tost  sunbeams  flicker  and 

In  his  bonnie  raven  hair.  [play 

And  he  dreamily  thinks  'twere  pleasant 
A  simple  forester  bold,  [to  be 

And  what  a  brave  life  was  Robin  Hood's 
In  the  merrie  days  of  old, 

When  lie  sees  in  his  path  a  maiden  fair 

In  simple- country  guise  : 
Her  startled  eyes  are  soft  as  the  fawn's, 
'And  blue  as  the  summer  skies. 

The  rose  and  the  lily  softly  blend 

In  her  dainty  cheek  so  fair. 
And  bonnie  to  see  are  her  cherry  lips 

And  ripple  o'  golden  hair. 

She  has  gather'd  a  posy  o*  wild  flowers 
sweet. 

Where  the  roses  and  violets  blow, 
But  the  sweetest  flower  in  the  wood  to- 

Is  her  bonnie  self,  I  trow.  [day 

*  Now  where  are  you  going  to,  my  pretty 

maid? 

Now  what  is  your  name,  I  pray  t 
Are  you  queen  o'  the  fairies  or  wood- 
land sprite  7' 

Sir  Rupert  he  question'd  gay. 

*  No  queen  o'  the  fairies  am  I,  Sir  Knight^ 

No  spirit  nor  woodland  fay. 
But  only  a  simple  forester's  child, 
And  my  name  it  is  Mabel  Hay.' 

'  Hast  ever  a  sweetheart,  Mabel  fair  ? 

Ah  I  you  blush  and  you  shake  your 
head.  . 
Why,  where  are  the  rustics'  hearts  and 

Sir  Rupert  he  laughing  said,    [eyes  V 
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'Let   me  be  yoar   sweethearV  Mabel 
May  I 

'Twere  pleaBant,  I  trow,  for  both  : 
One  dainty  kiss  from  tkese  rosy  lips 

Be  the  pledge  of  our  plighted  troth/ 

*  Nay,  touch  me  not,  Sir  Knight  I'  she 

said; 

*  Nay,  touch  me  not,  I  pray ! 
Our  I^ady  forbid  that  a  simple  maid 

Should  trifle  with  gallants  gay. 

Go  back  to  your  true  love,  Mistress 
Grace, 

Your  high-born  lover  and  dear : 
My  kisses  I  keep  for  homelier  lips 

Than  those  of  Rupert  de  Yere  I' 

Sir  Rupert  he  bit  his  lip  and  he  frown*d : 

*  Grace  Hawk  wood  is  naught  to  me  ; 
Though  I  walk  and  whisper  with  her  at 

'Tls  only  iu  courtesie.  [times, 

Full  many  a  bonnie  young  maid  I've 
seen 
Whose  beauty  was  passing  rare, 
But  I  swear  by  my  knighthood,  Mabel 
May, 
You  are  faireet  of  all  the  fair  I 

Love  levels  all  ranks,  sweet  Mabel  May, 
Love  that  is  tender  and  true  ; 

And  if  ever  I  marry  a  maid  in  my  life 
It  shall  be  only  yon. 

Then  wear  this  ring  for  your  own  sweet 
sake, 
And  give  me  a  rose  for  mine  ; 
The  wild  white  rose  you  have  in  your 
hand, 
For  a  lover*s  token  and  sign  1* 

*  Nay,  keep  your  ring.  Sir  Rupert,*  she 

said; 
'  Such  tokens  are  not  for  me. 
But  g^n  you  care  for  a  wild  white  rose. 
Here  is  one  I  will  give  to  thee. 

But  *twill  fade  e'er  the  summer  day  be 
And  you'll  toss  it  idly  away,      [gone, 

And  with  it  the  thought  o'  the  careless 
You  spoke  to  Mabel  May  I*       [words 

'  Not  so,  not  so,*  Sir  Rupert  he  cries, 

*  Though  our  race  be  Red-Rose*  men. 
See,  I'll  wear  your  white  rose  in  my  hat, 

dear  heart. 
Till  we  two  meet  agen  I 

You  have  heard  of  our  ancient  saw, 
may  be  : 
"  Beware,  De  Vere,  the  love 
That  would  plant  the  white  where  the 
red  should  be, 
And  the  eagle  beside  the  dove.'* 


But  little  care  I  for  their  monkish 
As  my  lordly  father  knows:   [rhymes, 

Come  Yorkist,  or  devil,  or  what  you  will, 
Here's  "Hey  for  the  bonnie  white  rose  I" ' 

He  mounts  his  steed,  and  his  hand  he 
waves 

To  that  simple  maiden  dear. 
Ah«  Mabel  May,  'twas  a  luckless  day 

You  met  with  Rupert  de  Vere. 

III. 
Mabel  May,  the  forester's  child. 

Was  a  winsome  lassie  and  fair  ; 
For  a  bonnie  face  and  a  blytheiome 
heart 
Few  mote  with  her  compare. 

The  light  and  the  joy  of  her  father'd 
heart, 

Her  mother's  darling  and  stay, 
Never  was  sweeter  or  daintier  lass 

Than  bonnie  Mabel  May. 

All  gave  her   pleasant  greeting,   and 
fair— 
The  foresters  blythe  and  brown  ; 
The  abbey  monks,  and  the  tradesfolk 
kind 
Who  lived  in  Hedingham  town. 

And  the  black-veil'd  Benedictine  nuns, 
In  their  convent  old  and  gray. 

Had  ever  a  kindly  word  and  smile 
For  their  little  Mabel  May. 

For  this  fresh,  sweet,  innocent,  hopeful 
girl, 

With  her  sunny  smile  and  glance, 
Seem'd  to  flunh  into  their  faded  lives 

A  touch  of  their  old  romance  : 

The  old  romance  of  their  early  days 
AYhen   they'd  dream  of  whisper  and 
vow. 

And  life  was  as  sunny  and  sweet  to  them 
As  to  bonnie  Mabel  now. 

But  why  is  Mabel  so  pale  of  late  ? 

Why  go  silent  and  wistful  grown  ? 
She  carols  no  longer  about  the  place, 

But  sitteth  brooding  alone  : 

Brooding  over  a  gecret  rare — 
Rich  gift  of  our  God  above — 

So  new  to  her,  yet  old  as  the  hills. 
And  mortals  call  it  love. 

Ever  she  thinks  of  a  gay  young  knight, 

The  gallant  Rupert  de  Vere, 
Who's  won  her  at  last  to  hear  his  vows 

And  plight  him  her  troth  so  dear. 

For  Rupert  has  waited  and  watch'd  for- 
sooth, 

He  has  thrown  himself  in  her  way. 
And  has  vow'd  that  the  only  maid  he 

Is  bonnie  Mabel  May.  [loves 


♦  The  De  Veres,  Earls  o!  Oxford,  were  conspicuous  for  their  de'  otion  to  tha 
Red-Rose  party. 
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And  Bhe  listens  and  loves,  and  loving 
believes, 

And  longs  for  the  happy  hour 
When  Mabel  May,  the  forester's  child, 

Shall  be  Lady  of  Hedingham  Tower. 

For  Rupert  has  pledged  his  knightly 
*  Lord  Oxford  is  old  and  gray,  [oath  : 

And  when  he  has  pass'd  to  his  rest,  dear 
heart, 
There  be  none  to  say  me  nay. 

There  be  none  who  may  dare  to  say 
me  nay. 

When  my  father  is  laid  to  rest ; 
Then  I  shall  be  free  to  choose  for  wife 

The  maiden  Hove  the  best. 

Full  many  a  baron  and  belted  knight 

Of  lofty  and  high  degree 
Has  ohofcn  a  wee  sweet  woodland  lass 

His  own  true  lover  to  be. 

And,  Mabel  May,  gfn  I  play  you  false, 

Be  ruin  and  death  my  dole  ; 
If  ever  I  marry  a  maid  but  you. 

May  I  perish,  body  and  soul  1 

But  keep  our  secret  a  while,  sweetheart. 

From  every  eye  and  ear, 
Or  my  father  will  part  you,  Mabel  mine, 

From  your  own  true  lover  and  dear.* 

And  Mabel  she  keeps  the  secret  well ; 

She  thinks  it  were  death  to  part ; 
For  she  loves  him  with  all  the  passionate 
love 

Of  her  fresh  young  innocent  heart. 

They  meet  by  stealth  in  the  summer 
woods 

Under  the  8un-touch*d  boughs ; 
And  linger  oft  in  the  twilights  sweet 

To  whittper  their  tender  vows. 

But  Mabel  is  pale  and  wistful  still ; 

For  it  troubles  her  gentle  mind 
To  harbour  a  thought  she  may  not  tell 

To  her  mother  so  leal  and  kind. 

And  ever  she  longs  for  the  happy  time 
When  her  parents  proud  shall  hear 

How  Mabel  May  is  to  be  the  wife 
Of  the  gallant  Bupert  de  Vere. 

IV. 

The  summer  days,  with  their  radiant 
Have  faded  and  paled  away ;     [tints. 

And  the  later  autumn  is  stealing  on. 
With  its  twilights  weird  and  gray. 

And  Mabel  May,  she  is  fading  too ; 

She  sits  apart  and  sighs, 
And  gone  is  the  glow  of  her  dainty  cheek 

And  the  light  of  her  laughihg  eyes. 

They  watch  her  with  tender  pitiful  love, 

Art  she  paleth  day  by  day  ; 
But  little  they  think  of  the  secret  shame 

That  is  eating  her  life  away. 


Little  they  think  that  her  cheek  is  pakd 

By  a  burden  heavy  and  sore ; 
That  her  eyes  are  dim  with  watching  in 
vain 

For  a  lover  who  comes  no  more. 

She  shrinks  from  her  mother*8  tender 
love 

With  a  boding,  passionate  dread  ; 
And  when  the  good  Sisters  praise  her  now, 

She  shudders  and  hangs  her  head. 

No  more  in  the  sunny  Sabbath  moms 
She  warbles  some  old  hynm  rare. 

As  she  tires  herself  before  her  glass 
Li  her  own  wee  chamber  fair. 

But  sadly  she  thinks  o'  the  innocent  time, 
With  its  spotless  virgin  fame  ; 

And  her  midnight- pillow  is  wet  with 
Of  bitter,  remorseful  shame,       [tears 

Till  theie  comes  a  time  when  her  brainy 
poor  child, 

Reels  in  its  sick  deppair ; 
And  the  burden  of  all  she  is  and  was 

Is  greater  than  she  can  bear. 

One  mom  they  call'd  and  sought  her  in 
vain, 
With  wondering  faces  and  wild : 
Empty  and  smooth  was  the  wee  white 
bed 
Where  she'd  slept  from  a  little  child. 

They  sought  her  here,  and  they  sought 
her  there, 

Weeping  and  anguish-tost ; 
Swiftly  there  spread  the  sorrowful  news^ 

How  Mabel  May  was  lost 

They  sought  her  here,  and  they  sought 
her  there, 
All  day  until  near  the  dark. 
When  some  tiny  children  were  gatiiering 
flowers 
By  the  pool  in  the  Little  Park. 

And  O,  sweet  Jesu,  merciful  Lord, 
What  a  pitiful  sight  was  there  1 

The  water-lilies  were  tangled  and  twined  ' 
With  tresses  of  bright*  brown  hair. 

Ghostly  and  dank  in  her  watery  shroud 

A  dead  girl- woman  lay ; 
And  the  still  white  face  was  tam*d  to 
the  sky, 

Was  the  face  of  Mabel  May. 


There's  feasting  at  Heron  Hall,  I  wot. 
And  in  Hedingham  Tower  brave  cheer; 

For  bonnie  Maud  Tyrrel  weds  to-day 
With  the  gallant  Rupert  de  Vere. 

There  be  joust  and  tourney  at  H«ron 
Revel  and  feasting  gay ;  [Hall, 

And  the  poorest  hind  in  Homdon  vill 
Shall  be  jolly  and  blythe  to-day. 
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Never  wm  braver  wedding  train 
Than  that  glittering  cavaloadei 

Ab  it  windeth  its  way  to  Homdon  oburch 
By  woodland  thicket  and  glade; 

By  woodland  thicket  and  open  glade, 

And  many  a  sunny  lawn, 
Where  the  dainieB  bloom  and  the  wild 
birds  sing, 

A9  fitteth  a  marriage  morn. 

There  be  kni^ht^  and  ladies  many  a  score, 

Of  iQf  ty  lineage  and  race ; 
And  barefoot  monks,  who  sing  as  they 

A  hymn  of  our  Lady^s  g^ace.        [goe 
Page  and  yeoman  and  jester  gay, 

And  foresters  frank  and  free, 
Trooper  and  bowman  and  village  folk, 

A  motley  companie. 

They  bear  in  her  litter  the  dark-hair*d 
Hand, 
In  her  wedding  robes  bedight ; 
And  there  tends  her  a  bevy  of  brides- 
maids fair, 
Appareird  in  virgin  white. 

And  there  rideth  with  Rupert  threescore 
friends. 

Both  proper  young  knights  and  tall ; 
But  Rupert  de  Vere  of  Hedingham  Tower 

Is  the  knightliest  of  them  all. 

His  wedding  suit  is  of  cloth-of-gold, 
Bediaen^d  like  to  the  spring  ; 

And  he  rides  his  milk-white  charger  rare, 
Was  the  gift  of  Harry  the  King. 

O,  black  as  the  sloe  are  his  merry  eyes, 
And  his  laugh  it  is  loud  and  clear ; 

Never  was  blyther  or  bonnier  groom 
Than  the  gallant  Rupert  de  Vere. 


Before  the  high  altar  in  Homdon  church 
They  are  standing  side  by  side  : 

The  gallant  groom  in  his  manly  bloom, 
The  blushing  and  lovely  bride. 

Around  them  are  gathered  a  glittering 
throng 

Of  knights  and  of  ladyes  fair ; 
And  the  mitred  Abbot  of  Barking  is  here 

To  marry  the  winsome  pair. 

Sir  Rupert  has  taken  her  hand,  to  place 
On  her  dainty  finger  the  ring, 

When  ha  starteth  back  with  a  bitter  cry, 
Like  a  stricken  guilty  thing. 

His  face  is  blanched  to  a  deathly  white, 

Was  wont  so  ruildy  to  be  ; 
And  his  twitching  mouth  and  hU  start- 
ing eyes 

Are  an  awesome  sight  to  see. 

*  O,  why  is  her  hand  so  wet  and  cold  7 

O,  why  does  she  clutch  me  so? 
iSee,  her  hair  is  changed  to  a  golden 

brown, 
.  Was  now  as  black  as  tke  sloe  I 


To  a  golden  brown,  all  dripping  and 
dank. 
Look,  she  beckons  me  hence  away  I 
And  her  face  — O  Heaven,  that  dead- 
white  face 
Is  the  face  of  Mabel  May  1' 

They  gather  about  him  with  wond'ring 
looks. 
And  hearts  that  quiver  for  fear : 

*  Sir  Rupert,  your  brain  must  be  dis- 

traught. 
There  is  no  Mabel  here. 

Here*8  only  your  true  love,  Mistress 
Maud,  [sore ; 

Whom  you've  frighted  and  startled 
Then  take  you  her  hand  again,  dear  heart, 

And  all  will  be  well  once  more.' 

*  Nay,  keep  her  from  me  V  Sir  Rupert 

he  cries ; 
'  0,  her  eyes  are  stony  and  fell  1 
And  there's  that  in  her  dank  and  deathly 
clasp 
Would  drag  me  down  to  hell  I 

O  Gk)d,  was  it  true,  our' olden  rhyme  : 

**  Beware,  De  Vere,  the  love 
That  would  plant  the  white  where  the 
red  should  be, 

And  the  eagle  beside  the  dove**  7 

What  would  you  here  7    In  the  name  of 
God, 
What  would  you,  Mabel  May  7 
Hark  I    she  speaks!      What   horrible 
'     Are  these  I  hear  her  say  7  [words 

*'  Mabel  May^  gin  I  play  youfaUe^ 

Be  ruin  and  death  my  dole; 
Jfever  I  marry  a  maid  bvt  you. 

May  I  perish  body  and  soul  /** 

My  own  words  I    Qod,  how  I  gasp  I 
reel  I— 

See,  she  beckons  me  stern  and  dumb 
And  those  horrible  eyes  are  drawing  me 

Mabel,  I  come  !  I  come  1*  [on  : 

He  staggers  forward  a  little  space. 

Then  falls  by  the  altar-rail. 
Ah,  well  may  the  fair  bfiide  wring  her 
hands ! 

Ah,  well  may  she  moan  and  wail  I 

For  when  hit  brothers  have  lifted  his 
head. 

With  faces  that  blanch  for  fear, 
There  is  no  such  man  in  all  the  world 

As  their  kinsman,  Rupert  de  Vere. 

Maud  TyrrePs  heart  was  broken,  they 
In  her  gloomy  convent-cell  [say : 

Ever  she  pray'd  for  his  guilty  soul 
Whom  she  loved  so  well,  so  well  I 

And  *ti8  said  that  still  in  the  LitUe  Park 
There  *  walks*  in  the  twilight  gray 

A  weeping  figure  in  ghostly  white 
That  once  was  Mabel  May. 
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^  Sonrame 

*  O  shallow  and  mean  heart  of  man !  dost  thou  conceive  bo  little  of  love  as  not 
to  know  that  it  eaorifices  all — love  itself — for  the  happiness  of  the  thing  it  loves  ?* 
— Zanoni, 


Chaptkb  XVI.  Thb  Last  Straw. 

Man  is  seldom  so  miserable  but  that  he  may  be  more  so.  The 
cup  of  sorrow  so  many  of  us  have -to  drain  is  mercifully  but  rarely 
filled  to  the  brim.  Not  to  many  of  us  is  added  the  last  drop  of 
gall,  the  supreme  bitterness  of  the  bitter  draught;  or  how  could 
we  bear  our  lives  ? 

Yet  to  some  it  happens  that,  writhing  still  under  the  agony  of 
their  grief,  and  confident  that  nothing  in  the  dreary  future  can  add 
to  it  one  pang,  another  hour,  another  day  brings  with  it  that  which 
intensifies  their  pain  a  thousandfold,  and  of  their  woe  makes  torture 
most  exquisite. 

Sir  James  Tregarvan  has  suffered  much.  To  love  his  country 
and  his  profession,  and,  in  penalty  of  his  training,  to  become  a 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  to  be  brought  up  in  luxury,  and 
to  depend  on  the  day's  labour  for  the  day's  bread;  to  cherish  a 
pretty  helpless  orphan  till  she  becomes  part  of  his  life,  and  to  be 
compelled  by  the  strong  voice  of  duty  to  deny  himself  his  heritage 
that  he  may  separate  her  from  him,  and  send  her  to  find  her  happi- 
ness among  strangers ;  to  meet  her  again,  to  have  her  to  himself  a 
few  short  weeks,  to  love  her  with  all  the  passion  of  a  heart  that  has 
never  loved  before,  and  then,  when  first  he  understands  of  what 
price  is  the  pearl  he  is  losing,  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  another. 
Is  not  this  suffering  ? 

When  he  confessed  to  himself  his  love  for  her,  and  resolved  she 
should  never  know  of  such  madness,  he  suffered;  when,  because 
his  love  was  stronger  than  he,  he  left  her  on  her  sick-bed,  and  re- 
mained away  to  conquer  himself,  and  perhaps  to  efiace  his  words 
from  her  memory  if  so  be  she  had  heard  them,  he  suffered ;  when 
he  came  back  and  seemed  cold  to  deceive  his  darling,  he  suffered ; 
and  when  he  gave  Dane  his  consent,  when  he  persuaded  Minnie 
he  loved  her  but  as  a  guardian  should  his  ward,  when  she  accepted 
the  man  he  gave  her  to  husband,  when  the  thing  was  made  known, 
and  people  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him ;  when 
Minnie  began  to  try  to  show  her  affianced  allegiance  and  affection ; 
when,  finally,  after  many  delays,  they  all  left  for  England,  and  the 
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parting  was  over,  and  he  alone  till  he  should  see  them  again  at  the 
wedding, — 0  God,  how  he  suffered  ! 

For  many  days  he  battled  fiercely  against  his  despair.  He  said 
to  himself,  '  I  will  bear  np  to  the  end ;  I  will  nerve  myself  for  this 
last  sharp  trial.  She  will  be  happier  if  I  am  there  to  give  her  away 
on  her  bridal  morning:  and  when  she  is  separated  from  me  for 
ever  I  shall  be  calmer,  I  shall  straggle  no  longer  with  my  yain 
mad  hopes ;  I  shall  leave  all  that  reminds  me  of  her,  and  live  down 
my  misery  as  best  I  can.  Who  knows,'  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
'perhaps  they'll  make  me  a  pasha  over  there !'  And  so,  when  he 
had  thus  made  up  his  mind,  he  accepted  the  offer  which  had  been 
made  him,  through  one  of  his  old  pupils,  of  an  appointment  in  the 
Khedive's  service. 

It  is  in  time  of  trouble  that  Mendship  best  proves  itself.  Ca- 
mille  loved  *  ce  pauvre  Djems'  with  no  ordinary  affection.  There 
was  no  phase  of  his  friend's  nature  which  the  bond  between  them  did 
not  render  him  keen  to  perceive  and  appreciate.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  he  first  suspected,  and  then  understood  to  the  full, 
the  depth  of  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  had  betrothed 
to  Reginald  Dane ;  and,  understanding  the  might  of  that  passion, 
he  did  not  marvel  at  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice.  For  he  too, 
long  ago,  had  loved,  and,  having  discovered  that  his  fiancee  had 
accepted  him  under  constraint,  though  fain  to  marry  another  whose 
only  fault  was  his  poverty,  he  had  given  her,  with  her  freedom,  the 
dowry  which  has  reduced  his  income  to  its  present  modest  limits. 
So,  with  a  heart  full  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  comfort  poor  Jim  in  his  hour  of  need.  Moreover,  he  gave 
his  unqualified  approval  to  Jim's  project,  and  vowed  it  would  be  the 
making  of  him,  cheering  him  not  a  little  thereby."  Then,  one  fine 
morning,  he  came  up  to  his  friend's  lonely  chamber,  and  informed 
him,  with  a  broad  grin  of  delight,  that  he  had  realised  his  property, 
sold  his  various  goods  and  chattels,  and  decided,  if  Jim  would  allow 
him  to  be  of  the  party,  to  make  a  little  voyage  of  pleasure  up  the 
Nile. 

No  representations,  no  arguments  could  shake  his  resolve  :  he 
swore  stoutly  that  if  the  Captain  would  not  have  him,  he  would  go 
alone,  and  haunt  him  like  a  corpulent  little  ghost.  At  last  Jim 
gave  way. 

Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  Salle  d'Armes,  its  good-will, 
connection,  appurtenances,  and  so  forth,  had  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  to  the  identical  Monsieur  Bergeret,  of  Paris,  who  performed 
at  a  certain  memorable  '  assault,'  the  two  comrades  left,  perhaps 
for  ever,  the  bright  old  town  that  had  known  them  so  long. 

For  one  hour,  just  before  their  departure,  Jim  was  unaccountably 
missing ;  and  if  Camille  could  have  looked  through  the  locked  door 
of  an  unoccupied  room  at  the  top  of  No.  15  (it  once  was  Minnie's), 
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he  might  have  seen  that  which  it  is  bad  to  see — the  tearless  throes 
of  a  strong  man's  grief;  but  when  the  hour  was  passed,  Captain 
Tregarvan  rejoined  him,  his  face  impassible  as  before,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  had  steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  and  were  on  their 
way  oyer  the  laughing  waves  to  England. 

There,. being  utterly  hopeless,  spending  his  days  in  making 
preparation  for  exile,  his  sleepless  nights  in  steeling  his  heart  for 
the  ordeal  that  awaits  it,  Jim  has  lived  through  some  ten  days, 
and,  perchance,  has  found  a  grain  of  comfort  in  the  thought  that  his 
mis^  is  at  its  full,  that  no  possible  event  can  add  to  his  despair. 
And  now — 0  mockery  of  Fate  !■ — he  is  a  baronet,  and  immensely 
wealthy. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  and  this  news  would  have  made  him  happy 
for  life ;  to-night  he  paces  his  room,  with  fever  in  his  eyes,  half 
demented  under  this  new  subtle  agony.  A  few  weeks  ago,  and  he 
would  never  have  been  compelled  to  hide  his  love  as  though  it  were 
a  crime,  to  deny  himself  even  the  friendship  of  one  for  whom  he  would 
have  laid  down  his  life  rejoicing ;  a  few  weeks  ago,  and,  instead  of 
telling  Dane,  '  Go  and  prosper,*  he  would  have  fought  with  him, 
loyally  and  mercilessly,  for  every  smile,  for  every  look  of  that  fair 
face,  till  one  of  them  had  won  it ;  a  few  weeks  ago — ah,  me ! — 
and  to-night  ? 

He  could  bear  his  burden  almost  patiently  this  morning,  for  he 
had  no  thought  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise ;  but  now,  indeed, 
the  venom  had  entered  his  wound,  and  spreads  deadly  and  fiBist. 
He  had  not  thought  of  this ;  It  never  even  suggested  itself  to  him 
in  his  wildest  hopes  to  build  upon  this.  He  had  always  fancied 
himself  so  lost  to  his  family,  to  his  country,  that  the  idea  of  his 
brother  dying  before  him  childless  never  once  arose  in  his  mind. 
0  fool !  not  to  have  waited  a  little,  granted  himself  a  little  respite, 
before  he  slew  his  soul.  0  fool !  to  have  been  so  rash,  when  this 
little  imperceptible  delay,  these  few  days  more  or  less,  meant  love  or 
despair,  life  or  existence,  the  bright  happy  sun  or  the  outer  dark- 
ness. 0  fdol !  to  be  standing  here  to-night,  with  burning  hands 
tearing  his  hair,  when  he  might  be  where  Dane  is ;  when  he  might 
be  listening  to  the  sweet  full  tones  of  the  one  voice  for  him,  look- 
ing for  love  in  the  depths  of  those  loving  eyes. 

How  can  he  bear  it  ?  True,  he  does  not  believe  that  Minnie 
loves  him ;  he  does  not  doubt  her  love  for  Regy  ;  he  does  not  even 
feel  sure  she  ever  would  have  loved  him ;  but  how  can  he  bear  to 
think  that  by  his  own  act  he  has  cut  himself  off  from  his  chance, 
however  slight,  of  happiness  ?  that  he  has  lost  her  when  he  might 
have  won  her  ? 

Jim  refuses  to  do  any  business  the  next  day,  and  remains  in 
his  room  till  the  evening.  Then  he  comes  down- stairs,  his  fiace 
strangely  drawn  and  haggard,  and  goes  through  a  long  conversation 
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with  Camille  and  the  lawyer,  in  which  he  informs  them  of  his  in- 
tentions, and,  notwithstanding  great  opposition,  manages  to  con- 
vince at  least  his  jnore  impressionahle  friend  that  they  are  for  the 
best.  Firstly,  he  finds  himself  unable,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  and  will  therefore  run  down  at  once 
to  Holyoak  Lodge  to  say  *  Good-bye*  before  his  departure  for  the 
East;  secondly,  he  will  enter  the  Egyptian  service,  as  he  had 
intended,  and  wishes  to  do  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  thirdly,  he 
desires  the  revenues  of  the  Tregarvan  estates  to  be  applied  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  as  he  himself  does  not  intend  to  touch  them,  at 
least  for  some  years. 

Camille  supplements  this  by  casting  in  his  lot  with  the  speaker, 
whatever  may  be  in  store  for  them,  but  begs  him  to  reconsider  his 
determination. 

Mr.  De  Murrer  refuses  to  believe  his  ears,  and  doesn*t. 


Chapter  XVII. 

WHAT  THE  KIOHT-BREEZE  HAD  TO  SAT. 

Two  days  after.  The  mid-day  express  is  speeding  Sir  James  Tre- 
garvan through  the  green  hedgerows  and  stubbly  fields  on  his  way  to 
Leamington.  He  has  not  written  to  the  Colonel  to  announce  his 
arrival ;  he  wishes  to  take  them  unawares,  to  do  his  purpose  quickly, 
to  return  by  the  night  train.  Farewells  that  are  hard  to  say  should 
be  brief;  words  that  are  hard  to  speak  are  worst  spoken  at  leisure. 
He  must  leave  them  no  chance  of  reversing  his  decision.  It  would 
have  well-nigh  broken  his  heart  to  listen  to  the  merry  marriage-bells 
when  still  they  could  not  chime  for  him,  but  he  would  have  borne  it ; 
now,  when  the  bride  might,  if  she  would,  lay  her  little  hand  in  his, 
and  all  the  world  applaud,  it  would  be  worse  than  death ;  the  very 
thought  is  torture  unendurable  and  maddening. 

*  'Ave  a  look  at  this  week's  Judy^  sir  Y  breaks  in  the  stridulent 
voice  of  the  other  occupant  of  the  carriage,  who  up  to  this  time  has 
been  immersed  in  the  Sporting  lAfe  and  a  big  brass-bound  pocket- 
book  alternately — a  stout  red-faced  man,  principally  remarkable 
from  the  magnificence  of  his  apparel  and  the  rank  odour  of  his  cigar. 

'  Seen  it,  eh  Y  he  resumes ;  '  runs  Ftm  to  a  neck,  don't  it  ? 
No?  Ah,  some  don't  care  for  it,  I  know.  By  the  way,  you'll 
excuse  a  feller-traveller,  but  'ave  you  got  another  of  those  smokes 
'andy?  The  yellow-haired  girl  at  the  bar  (clinker,  ain't  she?) 
gave  me  these,  and  they're  'orrid  bad.' 

Jim  gives  him  a  cigar  to  stop  his  mouth,  if  possible,  and  be- 
comes interested  in  the  landscape. 

'Topping  weed  this,'  moving  over  to  opposite  the  donor; 
'  there's  a  great  deal  in  choosin'  one's  baccy ;  and  yon  ain't  a  fool 
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at  that,  /  can  see.  Lor'  bless  yo^  I  can  tell  a  connyseur  a  mile  ofi' 
by  the  smell  of  his  clothes.' 

His  vis-d.-yis  begins  to  beat  an  impatient  tattoo  with  his  foot, 
and  continues  looking  intently  out  of  window. 

*  In  the  military  line,  I  fancy  ?'  resumes  the  irrepressible  one, 
slowly  taking  o£f  his  dog-skin  gloyes,  and  passing  in  review  half-a- 
dozen  huge  rings.  *  Ah,  you  **  lobsters" — he!  he!  no  offence,  I 
'ope  ? — you  "  lobsters"  'ave  got  the  breed  and  quality,  make  no 
error.  By  gad !  I  should  like  to  see  the  army  you  couldn't  give 
two  stone  to,  and  walk  in,  ivalk  in,  by  George  !* 

Jim  vouchsafes  no  answer  but  the  restive  tapping  of  his  heel. 

'  Going  to  the  Meeting,  I  s'pose,'  after  a  pull  at  a  gilt  flask, 
*  eh  ?*  Bat-tat-tat  rather  more  pronounced.  *  Well,  what's  your 
fancy  for  the  Cup  ?  Don't  care  about  touching  it,  p'r'aps  ?  Better 
not ;  no  public  form  to  go  on,  you  see.  You'll  keep  to  the 
Stewards'  Stakes,  if  you  take  my  advice.  Come,  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do  with  you,'  catching  up  the  pocket-book,  and  preparing  for 
action ;  *  I'll  lay  you  forty  pound  to  ten  against  Rattlesnake  !  Won't 
have  it  ?  I'll  lay  you  two  to  one,  bar  one  !  There,  eh  ?  shall  I 
put  it  down  ?'  A  sudden  movement  from  Jim.  *  Damn  it,  ten  to 
one,  bar  three !' 

By  a  great  effort  Jim  restrains  a  tremendous  inclination  to  kick 
his  speculative  friend  out  of  window,  and  merely  points  to  the  other 
side  of  the  carriage,  with  a  word  or  two  of  a  suflBciently  peremptory 
nature ;  whither,  after  a  stare  of  astonishment,  the  red  face  retires, 
somewhat  abashed,  and  grumbling  indistinctly. 

Half  an  hour  more  to  ponder  over  what  he  shall  say  to  Minnie, 
the  train  runs  in  to  Leamington  Station,  and  Sir  James  Tregarvau 
goes  up  the  town  to  charter  a  trap  for  the  remaining  ten  miles  of  his 
journey. 

The  day  has  turned  out  strangely  hot  for  September,  and  so, 
partly  oppressed  by  the  heat,  partly  glad  of  an  excuse  to  put  off 
the  visit  he  dreads  so  much,  he  orders  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  tries 
to  get  cool  in  the  coffee-room. 

As  the  shadows  grow  longer,  he  leaves  the  town  in  a  ramshackle 
old  vehicle,  the  only  one  which  the  neighboming  races  have  not 
'requisitioned,'  probably  because  it  is  so  ramshackle.  The  road  is 
picturesque,  and  would  be  pleasant  but  for  the  dust.  Every  now  and 
then  across  the  fields  comes  the  sudden  bang  of  some  gun,  and  the 
eye  catches  the  little  white  cloud  of  smoke  rising  in  the  still  air ; 
quaint  villages  meet  them,  rattle  under  their  wheels,  and  vanish 
among  the  great  trees ;  lordly  gates  stand  open  invitingly,  and  give 
them  a  glimpse  of  undulating  park-lands  and  interminable  avenues, 
sending  a  thrill  through  Jim  as  he  approaches  his  destination,  lest 
each  should  be  in  turn  the  entrance  of  Colonel  Ferrers'  property. 
Diminutive  rustics  stand  en  the  bank  as  they  pass,  and  cheer  them 
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vociferously;  and  so  they  leave  milestone  after  milestone  behind 
them,  and  presently  come  to  the  last. 

*  That's  the  short  cut  to  the  Lodge,  sir,*  says  the  driver,  point- 
ing with  his  whip,  '  that  little  gate  there,  on  the  left.* 

An  iron  wicket  half  embedded  in  the  hedge,  and  surmounted  by 
a  forbidding  piece  of  information:  *A11  trespassers  will  be  pro- 
secuted.* 

'Stop  a  minute,*  cries  Jim,  with  a  sudden  fancy;  *is  it  a 
pretty  walk  ?* 

*  Ay,  sir,  that  it  be ;  takes  you  through  the  plantation,  straight 
up  to  the  house.* 

'  In  that  case,*  getting  out  of  the  caniage,  '  I  stall  walk  up. 
You  go  on  to  the  inn,  and  wait  for  me ;  1*11  be  down  there  about 
ten  o'clock.* 

*  All  right,  sir;  can't  miss  your  way.'  And  the  dilapidated  fly 
rumbles  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Jim  lifts  the  latch,  and  passes  into  a  long  rise  of  meadow.  As 
he  walks  by  the  path  in  the  cool  pleasant  grass,  he  tries  to  com- 
pose his  thoughts,  and  prepare  himself  for  what  he  has  to  do,  and 
yet  feels,  with  every  step,  that  his  heart  is  beating  faster,  that  his 
face  is  paling.  How  often  must  not  Minnie  have  passed  along  this 
track  !  Perhaps  she  was  here  to-day.  He  is  very  near  her  now ; 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  will  meet  her,  touch  her  hand,  listen  to 
her  expressions  of  surprise ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  will  be 
giving  an  explanation  of  his  presence,  answeiing  the  questions  of 
the  others,  sitting  down  to  the  remains  of  dinner ;  and  before  mid- 
night he  will  have  said  his  say,  bid  his  good-byes,  parted  from  her 
for  ever. 

Several  fields  to  cross,  several  antique  stiles  to  linger  over,  and 
he  comes  to  another  hedge  and  a  locked  gate.  Up  and  into  the 
heavy  shade  of  the  trees  like  a  bird — he  is  not  an  old  man  yet, 
thank  the  Lord — and  straight  ahead,  till  he  comes  to  a  little  soft- 
turfed  glade,  when  the  felled  trunk  of  a  tree  suggests  a  moment*s 
rest.  A  dusky  walk  under  the  still  branches  up  to  the  garden  and 
the  house,  which  he  can  just  discern  through  the  leaves ;  an  opening 
towards  the  west ;  the  sun  sinking  redly  over  those  far-oflf  purple 
hills,  bathing  the  hot  plain  in  the  mist  of  its  golden  slanting  rays ; 
strange  dull  streaks  of  black  across  the  ruddy  sky ;  a  bar  of  inky 
cloud  athwart  the  fire  itself  as  it  dallies  with  the  blushing  night.  In 
the  distance  a  sheep-bell  tinkles  not  unmusically,  and  now  and  then 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  faint  roll  of  wheels,  an  echoed  halloo,  sound 
through  the  air. 

*  It'll  soon  be  all  over,*  thinks  Jim  sadly,  '  and  Minnie,  little 
Minnie  mine,  I  shall  be  part  of  your  life  no  longer  !' 

He  is  sitting  in  deep  shade,  half  hidden  by  great  overhanging 
boughs  of  oak. 
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*  Good-bye,  Minnie,  that  I  loved  so  madly ;  good-bye,  my  beaa- 
tifol  dream !     Ah,  Heaven  !  how  happy  we  might  have  been !' 

The  gratefal  stillness  of  the  twilight  is  wondrous  soothing. 
Hark !  one  hears  that  rustle  in  the  fallen  leaves  so  plainly — the 
night-breeze  rising  ? 

'  But,  Minnie,  your  husband  cannot  take  yon  all  to  him ;  I 
have  still  ten  years  (those  swift  ten  years — do  you  remember  ?) 
that  are  mine,  that  he  has  no  right  in/ 

That  rustle  again,  nearer  —  the  night -breeze  coming  this 
way? 

'  Of  them  he  cannot  rob  me.  My  pet  of  the  dear  old  times 
lives  still  for  me,  to  fill  up  that  awful  blank  of  the  future.  But  her 
heart  ?     Must  it  be  another's  ?' 

How  the  gravel  crackles  ! — The  night-breeze  playing  along  the 
path? 

*  0,  for  one  spark  of  hope  !  0,  that  it  were  possible  even  to 
hope  for  hope!* 

What  is  that  softest  murmur  that  mingles  itself  with  his  thoughts, 
as  the  night-breeze  grows  stronger  and  nearer  ? 

*  I  cannot ;  I  dare  not.  Then  may  I  have  strength  to  do,  and 
not  betray  myself!' 

A  light  tread  on  the  grass,  a  sweet  voice  in  his  ears.  It  was 
not  the  wind,  then,  that  was  coming  to  cool  his  throbbing  temples ; 
it  is  not  the  wind  that  has  turned  him  into  a  statue,  so  white,  with 
such  blazing  eyes.  It  is  a  woman :  not  one  of  the  household — ^her 
walk  is  too  graceful ;  not  the  Coloners  wife — she  is  too  young. 
He  can  see  her,  he  can  hear  her ;  and  he  stands,  hands  clenched, 
dazed  and  drunk  with  what  he  hears.  Listen,  she  is  speaking 
again: 

*  When  you  know  how  I  love  you,  Jim  darling,*  very  dreamily, 
*  how  can  you  be  cruel  ?  My  own,  are  you  happy  alone  ?  Why 
are  you  not  here  to  take  care  of  me  ?  Why  are  you  not  here,  when 
I  want  you  so  much  ?     But  you  will  come — you  must  /' 

Then,  her  fair  arms  imploring,  in  a  passion  of  yearning : 

*  Ah,  darling,  come  soon  !  0  God !  send  him  to  me  soon — 
very  soon  !* 

Again  she  speaks,  her  outstretched  hands  so  close  that  the  low 
branch  which  hides  Jim  almost  brushes  against  them  : 

*  Was  it  no  use,  then,  begging  a  respite  ?  Will  the  time  pass, 
and  laugh  at  my  tears  ?  Ah,  no  !  you  will  come,  and  take  me  to 
you.  You  wUl  come,  won*t  you,  Jim  ?  You  would  not  linger  so 
long,  my  beloved,  if  you  heard  me.' 

Is  joy  deadly,  or  will  ever  that  stone  waken  into  life  ? 

'  0  darling,  I  have  only  three  months,'  continues  the  tender 
voice — *  three  short  months;  he  would  not  give  me  more*  Three 
short  months,  and  then — I  shall  have  to  make  myself  love  him.     I 
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must  give  him  the  first  place  in  my  heart ;  I  may  never  again 
come  to  the  qaiet  faithful  woods  and  talk  to  you.' 

How  can  his  flambent  eyes  look  upon  her,  and  not  speak  of  their 
presence  9 

'  It  will  be  a  sin  to  lore  you  then.  Ah,  come  before  it  is  too 
late  I' 

See,  in  the  gloom  there,  those  limbs  quivering  and  strained  in 
a  great  effort  to  move,  that  parched  mouth  forming  words  which 
sound  not,  and  are  spent  on  the  air.   Once  more  the  agonised  wail : 

*  I'm  waiting ;  I  have  waited  so  long  !  In  pity  come  ^oon,  for 
I  love  you,  and  am  weary  !' 

A  dead  silence. 

*  Minnie  !' — in  a  sharp  hoarse  whisper. 

She  starts  violently,  and  stands  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  her 
gaze  fixed  on  the  shadow. 

*  Minnie  !*  again  whispered  harshly. 

With  one  heavy  staggering  stride  Jim  has  left  the  darkness 
behind  him,  and  is  at  her  side.  A  catching  of  her  breath,  a  low 
glad  cry,  and  her  soft  white  arms  are  clinging  round  his  neck,  and 
her  yielding  body  is  a  dull  weight  in  his  clasp,  and  her  beautiful 
head  is  thrown  back  gazing  upon  his  face,  and  wondering  if  it  can 
be  firom  the  last  rays  of  setting  day  that  it  has  caught  such  a  glory. 

'  Min,'  he  murmurs,  in  his  old  bell-like  tones,  looking  down  into 
her  swimming  eyes,  *  was  that  all  true  ?  All  you  were  saying  to 
Jim  just  now,  was  it  for  me  ?     Was  it  true  ?' 

A  smile  of  sweetness  unutterable  on  those  divine  lips  so  near 
him. 

'  So  you  love  me,  Min  ?'  slowly. 

*  Ah,  God  !  how  intensely  !' 

'  And  I,  Min,'  bending  down  his  radiant  face  to  hers, '  do  I  love 
you  ?*  Lower  still :  *  Do  I  ?  Say,  sweetest.'  Then  almost  in  a  sob, 
*  My  angel,  I  adore  you  !'  And  their  impassioned  eyes  grow  to  each 
other,  and  her  velvet  cheek  lies  against  his,  and  broken  happy 
words  of  love  die  away  and  are  lost  in  one  long  idolatrous  kiss,  in 
one  ravenous  embrace. 

'  All  mine  at  last,  Min,'  very  fondly,  after  some  minutes. 

*  Yours,  my  own  love,  now  and  to  eternity  !*  How  triumphantly 
she  says  it !  And  yet  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  she  would  have  re- 
membered the  words  of  a  little  French  song  which  does  not  believe 
in  *  la  rive  fiddle,  ou  Ton  aime  toujours.' 

Chapter  XVIII. 

*  SWEET  SORROW'— SWEETER  JOY. 

A  DISTANT  clock  has  twice  chimed  the  quarters  since  Jim  found 
his  love  under  the  oak  trees.     As  the  first  daze  of  their  meeting 
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passes  away  they  wake  to  the  reality  of  their  bliss.     Minnie  is  the 
first  to  speak. 

'  0  Jim !'  she  murmurs,  '  how  often  I  haye  walked  up  and  do^ii 
here,  telling  you  all  about  my  struggles  with  myself,  and  how  sad 
I  felt,  just  as  if  you  were  there,  making  the  most  barefaced  love  to 
you  all  the  time !'  Rosy  face  hidden  on  his  breast:  '^What  can 
you  think  of  me  ?  By  the  way,'  looking  up  at  him  with  a  bright 
laugh,  *  how  is  it  you  are  here  at  all  ?  Nobody  knew  where  you 
were;  indeed,  there  was  a  funny  old  man  here  the  other 'day  who 
wanted  your  address,  and  we  had  to  send  him  on  to  Malaise.  Ex- 
plain yourself!' 

*  Well,  darling,  if  you  must  know,'  says  Jim,  with  a  sigh,  '  I 
came  to  say  good-bye  before  starting  suddenly  for  the  East.' 

*  0,  indeed !'  nestling  up  closer  to  him. 

*  I  came,'  he  resumes  ruefully,  '  to  tell  you  I  couldn't  be  present 
at  the  wedding.  My  treasure,'  with  a  small  shower  of  kisses, 
'  could  I  have  borne  it  ?' 

*  I  had  got  it  put  oflF  though,  you  know,'  she  returns ;  *  wasn't 
it  good  of  me,  Jim  ?'  Then,  her  eyes  dancing,  '  But  you  won't 
mind  being  present  at  my  wedding  now,  Crabs  dear,  will  you  ?' 

As  Grabs  is  answering  this  impertinent  question  in  a  way  that 
occupies  all  his  attention,  the  boom  of  a  gong  comes  sounding  down 
the  garden.  They  are  too  happy  to  listen  to  anything  except  their 
own  murmured  words,  and  the  gong  sounds  again  unnoticed. 

So  also,  unsteady  and  white-faced,  a  tall  figure  finds  its  way 
back  to  the  house  along  the  grass,  as  it  had  come,  unnoticed. 

How  quickly  the  moments  fly  ! 

'  Look  out,  Min  !  Listen  !'  dropping  her  hand  and  picking  up 
his  fiBdlen  hat. 

*  Miss  Goring !  Miss  Goring  !' 

A  footman  clattering  down  the  path. 

'Beg  pardon,  miss,'  looking  curiously  at  Jim,  'dinner's  been 
served  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Couldn't  find  you  anywhere,  miss.' 

'Come  along,  Jim,'  she  says,  passing  before  the  astonished 
servant ;  '  give  me  your  arm,  and  we'll  soon  relieve  their  anxiety. 
I'm  sure  the  Colonel  must  be  swearing.' 

'  Wicked  old  man,'  laughs  her  lover.  '  Now  for  a  good  old 
crusted  surprise!' 

Five  minutes  more,  and  Jim  is  elbowing  Mrs.  Ferrers  into  the 
dining-room  in  the  midst  of  a  torrept  of  questions  and  much  hilarity. 
His  host  alternates  spoonfuls  of  mulligatawny  with  a  running  fire 
of  chaff,  and  calls  his  gods  to  witness  that  he  will  commit  him  for 
trespass  and  entry  with  burglarious  intent — possibly  for  attempt  at 
abduction  of  heiress. 

'  By  George,  sir  !'  with  a  guffaw,  *  what'll  Regy  say  when  he 
hears  of  that,  eh  ?' 
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Minnie  drops  her  handkerchief,  and  is  a  long  time  searching  for 
it ;  but  the  hot  blood  still  ebbs  and  flows  under  that  pearly  skin  in 
painful  consciousness  as  she  rises. 

'By  the  way/  breaks  in  Mrs.  Morant,  who  is  dining  here  to- 
mghi,  '  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Dane  ?  He  went  out  about  half 
an  hour  ago  to  look  for  Minnie  down  the  garden,  and  he  has  not 
appeared  since.     Isn't  he  coming  to  dinner  ?' 

'  Went  upstairs  for  a  minute/  answers  the  Colonel ;  '  nose 
bleeding,  I  think,  or  something.  Lucky  we  asked  him  for  this 
evening,'  turning  to  Jim,  *  wasn't  it  ?  You'll  be  glad  to  see  him ;  eh, 
my  boy  ?     You'll  have  lots  to  say  to  each  other.     Ah,  here  he  is.' 

Enter  Dane,  very  pale,  a  set  smile  on  his  lips. 

*  Ah,  Tregarvan,  how  are  you  ?'  shaking  hands  across  an  epergne. 
*  They  told  me  a  strange  gentleman  had  come  unexpectedly ;  knew 
it  must  be  you.' 

'  Stick  a  knife  into  him  !'  cries  the  head  of  the  table  ;  '  call  him 
out,  the  villain !  He  made  Minnie  late  for  dinner,  and  it's  my 
private  opinion  has  been  proposing  to  her  a  hurried  flight  with  him 
to  Cairo,  and  a  commission  as  vivandiere  in  the  Viceroy's  guards.' 

Minnie  breaks  into  a  nervous  little  fit  of  laughter,  and  shakes  a 
small  fist  at  the  Colonel.  Jim  leans  back  in  his  chair  laughing  too, 
vainly  attempting  the  while  to  keep  the  mad  love  out  of  his  eyes,  as 
he  looks  over  the  table  at  his  darling,  and  thinks  how  blessed  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  loved  with  such  abandonment.  She  would  follow 
him  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  he  knows  it.  Thank  God,  every- 
body else  will  have  a  chance  of  knowing  it  too,  soon ! 

'  Never  mind  what  the  Colonel  says,  Tregarvan,'  returns  Regy 
quietly ;  '  I  fancy  you  have  a  better  future  in  store  for  Minnie  than 
that.' 

.  Jim  bites  his  lip,  and  becomes  thoughtful. 

Bah !  how  could  he  know,  after  all  ?  Conversation  resumed 
with  renewed  spirit.  And  so  the  hour  slips  away,  and  the  meal 
comes  to  an  end. 

*  Come  for  a  turn  in  the  garden,  will  you  ?    I  must  be  oflFsoon.' 
The  last  chords  of  a  selection  from  I  Puritani  crash  out,  and 

Minnie  rises  from  the  piano  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  walks  forth 
demurely  on  to  the  terrace.  She  is  glad  of  an  excuse  to  escape  from 
the  room ;  glad  to  get  into  the  cool  night  air,  where  she  need  not 
be  afraid  of  betraying  her  excess  of  joy.  The  greatness  of  her 
bliss  oppresses  her ;  she  longs  to  dance,  to  sing,  to  tell  everybody 
of  what  has  befallen  her.  Regy  has  never  seen  her  look  so  mag- 
nificently fair. 

They  stroll  along,  among  the  heavy  scent  of  the  flowers,  in 
silence.  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  him,  poor  fellow !  but  how  can 
she  break  it  to  him  ?     How  can  she  make  him  understand  how  im- 
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possible  it  is  that  things  should  have  been  otherwise?  how  make  him 
believe  her  great  pity  for  him  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  tell  him,  but 
how  can  she  convince  him  that  she  plighted  him  her  troth  in  all 
good  faith ;  that,  but  for  the  merest  chance,  she  would  still  be  his  ? 
She  is  so  indescribably  happy  that  she  almost  wishes  she  could 
make  him  happy  too.  But  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  wide  world 
for  her,  and  she  can  find  no  comfort  for  another  but  to  confess  him 
the  truth  as  tenderly  as  may  be. 

*  Minnie,  answer  me  honestly,'  Dane  blurts  out  at  last,  stopping 
suddenly,  and  facing  round  upon  her,  *  how  long  have  you  loved 
Jim?' 

He  knows  it !  How  fierce  are  his  eyes,  how  they  glitter  in  the 
dim  light !     An  interval,  his  face  twitching  as  he  watches  her  lips. 

*  Ah,  Regy,'  she  answers,  *  I  couldn't  help  it.  If  he  had  not 
loved  me  I  should  have  conquered  myself.  I  thought  he  did  not 
care,  but  he  does.' 

Her  voice  has  never  sounded  so  passionately  sweet,  this  glory 
has  never  irradiated  her  beauty  thus  for  him. 

*  How  long  have  you  loved  Jim  ?'  he  repeats  with  an  effort. 
She  looks  up  at  the  wakeful  stars. 

*  Since — that  day — at  the  cascade.'  Then  quickly,  *  But  how 
can  you  have  found  out  ?     How  is  it  that — ' 

'  I  went  to  find  you,'  he  interrupts  harshly,  'this  evening  in  the 
plantation,  and  I  saw  and  heard  what  I  would  have  rather  died  than 
see  and  hear.  I  was  not  spying  on  you;  I  give  you  my  word  I  got 
away  as  soon  as  I  could,  without  falling  down  by  the  way.  I  be- 
lieve I  was  as  near  fainting  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life.'  A  bitter 
laugh. 

*  It  was  an  accidental  meeting,  Regy,'  she  cries ;  '  it  was  indeed. 
0,  don't  laugh  like  that !  Look — Jim  came  this  evening  io  say 
good-bye ;  he  couldn't  bear  to  be  at  the  wedding ;  and  he  was  walk- 
ing up  through  the  plantation,  when  he  heard  me  say  something/ 
hanging  her  pretty  head — '  something  that  made  him  understand 
that — that  I  had  put  off  the  marriage  because  I  didn't  love  you 
enough,  and  because  I  still  loved  him  too  much;  and  then — ' 

'  God !  don't  go  on !'  breaks  in  Dane ;  '  I  believe  you,  Minnie. 
But,  O  heavens  !  why  did  you  accept  me  if  you  loved  him  ?' 

She  takes  his  hand,  looking  into  his  suffering  face  with  pitiful 


'  I  was  BO  wretched,  and  you  were  so  kind ;  I  despaired  of  aU 
else ;  and  I  was  fond  of  you,  and  thought  that  I  should  love  you  in 
time.     But,  you  know,  Jim  does  care  for  me ;  he  did  all  along.' 

A  long  sad  pause. 

*What  a  fool  I  am!'  he  murmurs,  gulping  down  his  grief. 
*  Listen,  Minnie-;  I  won't  keep  you  long*  I  have  only  a  few  words 
more  to  say.      When  we  were  walking  in  the  hotel  garden  ftt 
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Malaise — you  remember?*  tossing  his  auburn  curls  oflf  his  forehead, 
— *  I  made  a  vow  to  myself;  it  was  this :  that  I  would  never,  by  any 
act  of  mine,  bring  the  tears  into  your  soft  eyes.  I  am  going  to  keep 
my  promise.' 

He  stops  a  moment,  and  resumes  : 

'  You  are  engaged  to  me  ;  you  love  Captain  Tregarvan.  Poor 
as  he  is — don't  speak  yet — poor  as  he  is,  you  are  willing  to  share 
his  poverty ;  you  will  glory  in  helping  him  on ;  you  will  be  happy 
with  him  (God  give  you  all  the  happiness  I  wish  you,  my  darling  !)  ; 
but  if  you  thought  you  had  broken  your  faith  with  me,  your  happiness 
would  not  be  perfect,'  a  deep  breath.  '  You  are  free.  God  bless 
you,  Minnie — beautiful  Minnie  !  He  only  knows  how  I  love  you. 
Good-bye  !' 

He  presses  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  turns  away  towards  the 
house. 

*Ah,  Regy,  forgive  me!'  she  sobs  out;  'Regy,  forgive  me 
before  you  go!' 

'Forgive  you  for  my  being  unable  to  win  your  love!'  Very 
sadly,  *  Well,  darling,  if  it  will  put  you  at  rest,  I  forgive  you,  and 
I  shall  love  you  for  ever.  There,  don't  cry,  little  one ;  think  how 
happy  you  have  made  two  months  of  my  life.  Good-bye,  my  dar- 
ling; good-bye  !' 

And  he  has  vanished  through  the  darkness. 

The  Kaiserhof  Hotel,  Ems.  A  bright  sunny  room ;  open  win- 
dows, giving  on  waving  trees  and  a  wall  of  fragrant  mountains, 
whose  pine-clad  crests  tower  above  the  promenade,  already  thronged 
with  gay  costumes  on  their  way  back  from  an  early  dose  of  the 
waters. 

Breakfast-things  glittering  on  the  table — and  Minnie  Tregarvan 
deftly  pouring  out  coflFee  for  a  certain  stalwart  gentleman,  who  sits 
slippered  and  loose-jacketed  at  her  side,  casting  his  eye  over  the 
columns  of  a  Timss  that  has  just  arrived  with  the  letters. 

'Monsieur  est  servi,'  she  says,  passing  round  him  to  put  down 
the  cup  at  his  elbow,  with  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  look  matronly 
in  her  fresh  white  wrapper  and  pink  ribbons;  but,  for  all  her  affected 
staidness  of  demeanour,  she  must  needs  deposit  a  little  kiss,  from 
behind  him,  on  the  top  of  his  forehead,  and  is  consequently  captured 
and  summarily  dealt  with. 

'  Poor  dear  little  me  !  Can't  even  go  near  its  great  ugly  hus- 
band without  being  treated  like  this !'  seat  resumed  in  gleeful 
misery.  '  I  say.  Crabs,  don't  keep  all  the  news  to  yourself.  What 
is  that  bit  you  are  so  absorbed  in  ?' 

Jim  looks  up  with  a  bright  smile.  '  It's  rather  interesting, 
Min.     I'll  give  it  you  in  full.'     Reading : 

'  "  On  the  2d  inst.,  at  the  parish-church  of  Holyoak,  near  Leam- 
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ington,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ferrers,  Rector  of  Southmead,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wincham,  Vicar  of  Holyoak,  Sir  James  Tre- 
garvan,  Bart.,  of  Castle  Tregarvan,  Cornwall,  to  Wilhelmina,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Goring,  formerly  Captain  in  her 
Majesty's  9th  Hussars." 

'  There,  Lady  Tregarvan ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?' 

*0  dear,'  with  just  the  slightest  pout,  'what  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  about  our  quiet  little  marriage  !  And  yet,  you  base  man, 
I  do  believe,  if  I  hadn't  seen  that  bit  you  cut  out  of  the  newspaper 
one  day,  I  should  never  have  known  you  had  any  property  at  all  till 
this  moment.' 

'  It  was  such  fun,'  he  continues,  opening  his  letters — 'to  hear 
you  contriving  all  sorts  of  financial  plots  and  economic  conspiracies., 
to  hear  you  map  out  a  future,  which,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  consist 
principally  in  hard  work  for  you  and  beatitude  for  me — it  almost 
made  me  wish  I  was  hard  up.  Letter  from  the  Colonel :  "  My  dear 
Jim" — hum,  ah — "  Mrs.  Morant  has  left  us — gone  to  Baden  with 
her  married  sister" — hum,  hum — ''Margaret  has  a  severe  cold — 
confined  to  her  room — misses  our  dear  Minnie  Very  much" — our 
dear  Minnie,  indeed  !  of  course  they  miss  you  ;  beastly  rude  if  they 
didn't — hum — "Yours  aflfec,  Bertie  Ferrers. — P.S.  Poor  Dane  is 
oflF  for  change  of  scene  to  New  York  by  to-day's  mail.  He  looked 
very  bad  last  time  I  saw  him."  ' 

'Poor  old  Regy!'  sighs  Minnie,  with  glistening  eyes. 

'  Suppose  it  were  I,  Min,'  di'awing  her  to  him  fondly.  '  Sup- 
pose I  had  said  good-bye,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Egypt,  looking 
bad?' 

'  O  Jim,  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  him — but  I  couldn't  lose 
you  /* 

'  He  is  not  hopeless,'  whispers  the  deep  tender  voice ;  '  the 
voyage  will  do  him  good ;  he  will  come  back  himself  again.  I  was 
a  broken  man  ;  it  would  have  killed  vie.' 

Presently  Jim  picks  up  the  letter,  and  continues  :  '  '*  P.P.S.  Ca- 
mille  writes  to  say  he  has  found  a  house  to  suit  him,  on  your  homo, 
estate ;  in  his  own  words,  *  all  that  there  is  of  most  gentle  in  way 
of  chalets.'     He  will  be  a  fixture  by  the  time  you  come  back."  ' 

'Dear  little  man,'  cries  Minnie,  'I  am  so  fond  of  him  !  Do 
you  know,  Jim,  I  fancy  I  like  him  so  much  because  in  one  point  we 
are  exactly  alike.' 

'  What's  that  ?'  inquires  he  expectantly. 

'  We  both  love  you  better  than  anything  else  in  this  big  beautiful 
world.' 
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PITBSES.l8.to40s.   FAirS. 
80EHT  OASES  of  2  ud  4  BottlM. 


Ele^aot  ENVELOPE  OASES,  18s. 
Ditto  BLOTTING  BOOKS.  10a.  6d. 
TEA  CADDIES,  10s.  6cL  to  3  Onineaa. 
Elegant  SETIOULES,  lOs.  6d. 
OLOVE  BOXES,  Bs,  Sd.,  128.  60. 
SOBAF  BOOKS  and  ALBUMS. 
OABD  TBATS,  in  Qhina,  4ec,  10s.  6d. 
OABD  OASE&       CI0A2  CASES. 
INKSTANDS.  Uoimted,  7s.  6d. 
BOOK  SLIDES,  ditto,  6s.  6d. 
WOBK  BOXES,  7s.  ed.  to  2  Onineaa. 
WOBK  BASKETS,  Gs.  6d.,  8s.,  9s.  6d. 
STATI0NEB7  CABINETS,  21i. 


OPEBA  GLASSES,  7s.  Od.  to  3  Gninta 
SMELLING  BOTTLES,  2s.  6d.  to  SOl 
JEWEL  OASES.       LIQUEITBdittA 
TBINKET  BOXES.      FLASKS. 
ABTIOLES  IN  FEABL 
POSTAGE  SCALES. 
LADIES'  HAND  BAGS,  Ss.  9d..  7atl. 

10s.  6d. 
PORTABLE  WBITIKG  OASES,  Si.  6i 

Children's  Books  of  all  kinds  for  Presents,  Is.  to  10s.  6d. 

PRESENTS  FOR  BOYS.     PRESENTS  FOR  GIRL& 

Articles  for  Mantel  Shelf  and  Writing  Table. 
3,000  FAMILY  BIBLES,  POCKET  BIBLES,  and  REFERENOE  BIBtEl 
THE   NEW  CHURCH  SERVICES, 

In  iTorr  And  Morocco  Bindings. 

PRAYER  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  SIZE  TYPES  AND  BINDINGS. 

BAGATELLE  BOAEDS,'""^?^..'!^;:!!"^'^ 

With  BAIX8,  eras,  fcc  ant  Ctfriag*  p«id  to  uy  lUUinif  upon  Pre^aynwt 
CHESS  AND  DRAUGHT  BOARI>S  AND  MEN. 

Thousands  of  Presents  at  lOs.  6d.,  21s.,  and  2  Guineas. 

^      :    ■  :.:  CHRJSTMAS   CARDS,^Goo<;lf_^ 


tiULE  PHOPRlETOIii. 


DELICIOUS,  IN  VIGOR  ATlW&i  and 
SUSTAINING  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPEKSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 

**  It  SUPERSEDES  every  other  Cocot 

in  tha  Market."— C/^Ar. 

"MAHAVILLA  COCOA  may  juBtly 
Uq  called  the  PEaFEGTlON  of  PRE- 
PARED COCOA."— ^htis/i  A/idkai JfiHrAaL 


TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  Lqmdow. 


23,   IRONMONGER    LANE.   LONDON. 

THE  OLD   HOUSE.  

JOHNSTON'S 

CORN  FLOUR 
IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  Tor  JOHNSTON'S  CORN   FLOUR,  and  take  uo  oilier. 


MAYFAIR  SHERRY 


per  doz 


C.WARD  &  SON 

CHAPEL  S^  WEST  MAYFAIR. 
LGMDON, 


^ 


per  doz. 


MAYFAIR  SHERRY 


KINAHAN'S    L.L.    WHISKY. 

Thia  celebrated  and  most  delfcious  old  mellov  spirit  is  tho  rery 

CREAM     OF    IRISH    WHISKIES. 

In  quality  aarirall^d,  peH^tly  pure,  and  more  wholeaoma 
than  the  finest  Co^ac  Brandy.    Note  the  words 

"KINAHAN'S   L.L.  WHISKY." 

On  Seal,  Label*  and  Cork.    Wholesale  Dep^:— 
20,  GREAT  TrrCHPiEIiD  STREET«OXe''bRD  STREET,  W 
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HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  LIDY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET,'  ETC. 


Chapter  IX. 

*  O,  fair  is  Love's  first  hope  to  gentle  mind  ! 

As  Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping  ; 
And  sweeter  than  the  gentle  south-west  wind, 

O'er  willowy  meads  and  shadowed  waters  creeping, 
And  Ceres'  golden  fields.' 

IN  the  first  flush  of  publication,  before  the  Censor  and  the  rest  of 
the  literary  journals  had  issued  the  fiat  of  critical  opinion, 
Herman  had  sent  a  copy  of  His  Last  Love  to  Squire  Morcombe  of 
Lochwithian,  with  a  polite  note,  in  which  he  modestly  hinted  that 
if  the  ladies  of  the  household  would  deign  to  read  his  book,  such 
condescension  on  their  part  would  afford  him  infinite  gratification. 

The  novel  has  been  published  a  month,  and  the  author  has  had 
the  satisfaction  of  reading  criticism  pitched  in  every  key,  from  the 
C  sharp  minor  of  reprobation  to  the  gentle  E  flat  major  of  mild  ap- 
proval, when  among  his  letters  one  morning  he  finds  a  thick  packet, 
with  the  Lochwithian  postmark  and  the  monogram  R.  M. 

It  is  from  Ruth ;  a  long  letter,  praising  his  book  as  no  one  has 
praised  it  yet,  with  praise  that  comes  from  perfect  understanding  of 
the  writer's  intention,  perfect  sympathy  with  the  writer's  mind. 

'  We  have  shed  many  tears  over  your  pages,'  writes  Miss  Mor- 
combe— and  that  little  word  we  is  very  precious  to  Herman.  '  We 
feel  as  if  this  book  has  made  you  indeed  our  friend.  All  that  was 
harsh  and  cynical,  all  that  had  a  false  ring,  in  your  former  works — 
pray  forgive  me  if  I  am  too  candid — is  absent  here.  The  heart  of  the 
writer  throbs  in  every  page,  and  it  is  a  noble  heart.  The  book  is 
full  of  life  and  truth  and  earnestness  and  faith  in  good  things ;  and  I 
have  no  power  to  judge  of  books  or  men  if  it  is  not  ultimately  the 
most  popular  of  all  your  stories,  and  that  to  which  you  will  owe 
enduring  fame/ 

Thibd  Ssbjbs,  Yol.  V.  F.S.  Vol.  XXV.  TF^  j 
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'  Let  the  Censor  go  hang  !*  cries  Herman,  moved  to  enthusiasm 
hy  a  woman's  letter,  written  from  a  sick-room.  '  One  trae  woman^s 
heart  has  been  moved  by  my  book — one  pure  mind  has  recognised 
its  worth.* 

He  reads  and  re-reads  the  letter.  It  contains  not  a  word  about 
the  Lochwithian  Extension,  not  a  hint  of  Editha's  visit  to  London. 
The  railway  peopfe  may  have  changed  their  minds,  may  have  de- 
ferred their  petition  indefinitely.     He  is  sorely  disappointed. 

'  Come  what  may,  I  shall  go  down  to  Llandrysak  in  July,'  he 
thinks,  '  and  drink  the  waters  and  be  made  whole.  Orpheus  braved 
the  burning  blasts  of  Tartarus  in  quest  of  his  love,  and  shall  I  shrink 
from  imbibing  a  few  pails  of  sulphur- water  ?' 

And  then — what  then?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he, 
Herman  Westray,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  student  of  human  nature, 
an  anatomiser  of  other  people's  passions,  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the 
great  life  drama — it  is  surely  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  fallen 
in  love  with  a  girl  whom  he  has  seen  just  four  times,  and  whose 
education,  principles,  surroundings,  are  in  every  respect  diflferent  from 
his  own.  No,  Herman  hardly  believes  himself  in  love  with  Editha 
Morcombe,  but  he  is  fain  to  confess  that  he  is  interested  in  her — 
ay,  with  something  more  than  a  mere  artistic  interest — that  she  is 
something  more  to  him  than  a  lay  figure.  He  has  thought  of  her, 
he  has  wondered  about  her  not  a  little  in  the  days  and  nights  that 
have  gone  by  since  he  last  saw  her,  and  has  even  speculated  upon 
the  possibility  that  they  two  may  not  be,  after  all,  so  utterly  unsuited 
to  each  other  as  he  had  first  beUeved,  and  so  strenuously  asserted  to 
Dewrance. 

He  lives  his  life  as  of  old — dines  at  his  club  and  at  other  men's 
clubs,  goes  to  theatres  and  parties,  flirts  occasionally  with  a  graceful 
languor,  says  clever  things,  or  is  supposed  to  say  them,  begins  an- 
other story,  writes  the  first  act  of  a  comedy  for  Mrs.  Brandreth, 
whose  house  he  has  avoided  since  that  Sunday  evening  when  she 
rashly  lifted  the  curtain  of  the  past,  though  he  sees  her  occasionally 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Frivolity. 

Although  he  does  not  forget  Editha  Morcombe,  although  she  is 
often  in  his  thoughts,  her  image  is  hardly  a  disturbing  influence  as 
yet.  The  shaft  has  not  pierced  deep  enough  for  that.  And  thus 
time  slips  gently  by  till  the  first  Monday  in  May,  when  Herman 
Westray  goes  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  see  the  people  and  hear  the 
public  verdict  on  the  pictures.  These  he  has  seen  before — some  on 
the  easels  of  the  painters,  all  at  the  private  view. 

Here,  in  the  crowd  and  the  heat  and  the  Babel  of  voices — ^Hot 
loud,  but  multitudinous — he  comes  suddenly  upon  some  one  whom 
he  feels  curiously  pleased  to  meet. 

Mr.  Dewrance  stands  opposite  a  landscape  of  Linnell's,  expound- 
ing its  beauties,  in  that  loud  distinct  pulpit  voice  of  his,  to  three 
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young  women  and  a  showilj-bonneted  matron,  all  evidently  under 
his  wing. 

*  Observe  the  hazy  yellow  atmosphere — ^positively  steeped  in 
light/  he  exclaims. 

'  Bather  like  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandrysak/  says  Herman , 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  Curate's  shoulder. 

*Too  much  com  for  Radnorshire — -.How  d*ye  do,  We^tray? 
Thought  I  knew  the  voice.  What  do  you  think  of  the  pictures  this 
year  ?  Rather  below  par,  eh  ?  They  paint  too  much,  these  fellows.' 

*  Rubens  painted  too  much ;  so  would  any  man  if  he  could  get 
a  thousand  for  every  square  yard  of  canvas  he  could  cover.  I  think 
the  pictures  are  pretty  much  as  usual :  manipulation  in  most  cases 
good ;  subjects  in  many  cases  weak ;  ideas  repetitive  of  last  year,  the 
year  before  that,  and  backwards  to  the  days  of  Somerset  House.' 

*  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friends.  Mr.  Westray — Mrs.  Pea- 
cock Smith,  Miss  Peacock  Smith,  Miss  Cordelia,  Miss  Beatrice 
Smith.' 

The  three  young  ladies  survey  Herman  with  wondering  enthu- 
siasm, pleased  to  discover  that  his  clothes  and  boots  are  like  those 
of  other  people,  and  that  he  bends  himself  to  the  usages  of  society 
80  far  as  to  have  his  hair  cut. 

*  I  wish  he'd  say  something  satirical,'  whispers  the  fair  Cordelia 
to  her  elder  sister. 

*  Where  are  you  and  what  are  you  doing,  Dewrance?'  asks 
Herman.     *  I  heard  you  were  somewhere  in  the  south  of  France.' 

*  Only  came  back  in  April ;  wintered  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Plenty  of  nice  people — found  myself  quite  absurdly 
popular.  I  am  first  curate  at  a  new  church  in  Bays  water,  St. 
Januarius.  Perhaps  you  know  it — a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
flamboyant  style,  and  fashionably  attended.  The  church  is  filled 
daily  at  our  matin  service,  and  our  collections  are  the  largest  in  the 
parish.  When  will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  ?  I  have  rooms  in 
Bolivia-gardens,  near  the  church.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  that  when  you  dine  with  me.  You  ought  to  have 
come  to  see  me  directly  you  established  yourself  in  London.' 

'  I  have  been  intending  to  come,  bui  my  duties  are  so  absorbing.' 

'  Naturally,  with  a  fashionable  congregation.  Those  duties  in- 
clude a  good  deal  of  dining  out,  to  say  nothing  of  kettledrums  or 
friendly  luncheons.     As  if  I  didn't  know  you,  Dewrance.' 

The  Curate  grins.  The  Peacock  Smiths  gaze  at  Herman  with 
eyes  enlarged  by  wonder,  surprised  that  any  one  should  venture  to 
address  their  pastor  in  so  mundane  a  tone. 

'  Come  and  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow,'  says  Herman  by  and 
by,  after  having  performed  a  little  small-talk  with  the  Miss  Smiths, 
who  exclaim,  *  How  lovely !'  '  How  sweet !'  at  every  second  canvas 
they  see,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  five  different  Ophelias 
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wliich,  more  or  less  drowning,  grace  the  walls  of  the  Academy  and 
impart  a  sense  of  damp  and  depression  to  the  exhibition. 

*  After  matins  ?'  inquires  Dewrance. 

*  Of  course — say  ten  o'clock ;  and  we  can  talk  of  our  Mends  in 
Wales.  By  the  way,  have  you  heard  from  the  Lochwithian  people 
lately?' 

'  I  dined  with  them  the  day  before  yesterday.' 

'  In  London  ?' 

'  Yes.  They  have  taken  apartments  in  Lima-crescent,  near  me 
— or  rather,  I  should  say,  I  took  the  rooms  for  them,  the  Squire 
having  intrusted  me  with  the  selection.' 

'  Have  they  been  in  town  long  ?'  asks  Herman,  with  a  mortified 
look. 

*  Not  more  than  a  week,  I  think.  Mr.  Morcombe  was  talking 
of  calling  on  you.' 

*  He  is  very  good,'  says  Herman,  who  finds  it  bitter  that  Dew- 
rance should  have  been  preferred  to  him.  Yet  the  preference  is  but 
natural,  Dewrance  being  the  older  friend. 

Mr.  Morcombe  leaves  his  card  at  Mr.  Westray's  chambers  three 
days  later,  having  most  likely  received  a  reminder  from  the  Curate, 
Herman  thinks,  with  a  twinge  of  vexation.  The  young  man  is  out 
when  the  Squire  calls ;  but  he  presents  himself  at  Lima-crescent 
next  day,  and  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  Editha  at  home. 

She  has  come  to  town  under  the  wing  of  a  middle-aged  cousin, 
a  clergyman's  widow,  and  altogether  a  prosperous  comfortable  per- 
sonage, with  a  large  appetite  for  small  pleasures — a  lady  who  has 
been  buried  alive  in  a  remote  Welsh  parish  during  the  brightest 
years  of  womanhood,  and  who  is  glad  to  make  the  most  of  her  de- 
cline. Not  a  wrinkle  has  Time  written  on  Mrs.  Evan  Williams's 
placid  brow,  nor  has  that  avenger  thinned  her  brown  hair.  Middle 
age  has  come  upon  her  gently,  with  increase  of  bulk  and  a  subsidiary 
chin  or  two.  She  carries  about  her,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  wears  her  watch  conspicuously  displayed  below  her 
waistband,  and  a  handsome  silk  gown,  which  is  new  as  to  material, 
but  ten  years  old  as  to  cut. 

Editha's  bright  look  is  friU  of  welcome,  Herman  thinks,  as  she 
turns  from  the  femcase  in  the  window  and  comes  forward  to  receive 
him. 

'  I  thought  you  would  come  to  see  us,'  she  says ;  and  then  intro- 
duces him  to  *  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Williams,'  whom  she  addresses  pre- 
sently as  Juliana ;  whereat  the  fair  Juliana  becomes  immediately 
upon  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Westray,  and  goes  into  raptures  about 
his  books. 

'  Editha  has  them  all ;  and  when  I  stay  at  the  Priory  I  get  her 
to  lend  them  to  me.  I  have  sat  up  ever  so  late,  night  after  night, 
reading  them;  and  now  to  think  of  seeing  the  writer!     It  does 
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seem  so  extraordinary.  Of  course  I  always  knew  they  must  be 
written  by  somebody,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  be  my  fate  to 
meet  him.' 

Such  a  simple-minded  chaperon  as  this  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
no  chaperon  at  all,  Herman  thinks,  and  he  and  Editha  talk  as  freely 
as  if  they  were  alone — talk  of  Ruth  and  Wales ;  of  Mr.  Petherick 
and  his  flock ;  of  literature,  art,  music,  all  things  dear  to  both ; 
Editha  making  friendly  little  appeals  to  Juliana  every  now  and  then, 
lest  that  comfortable  matron  should  fancy  herself  excluded  from 
their  talk.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mrs.  Williams  makes 
numerous  inquiries  about  theatres  and  popular  concerts,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  Herman  that  she  is  thirsting  for  amusement  of  the  dramatic 
and  musical  kind ;  whereupon  he  hastens  to  promise  private  boxes 
for  fashionable  theatres  and  tickets  for  ballad  concerts. 

*  I  do  love  English  ballads,'  exclaims  the  matron,  '  though  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  claim  to  be  as  musical  as  the  rest  of  my  nation ;  for 
when  it  comes  to  chamber-music,  and  a  symphony  that  lasts  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  I  must  say  I  feel  myself  out  of  place,  and  often 
in  the  minor  passages  I'm  on  tenterhooks,  thinking  that  the  per- 
formers are  all  going  wrong.  So  give  me  a  simple  ballad,  and  the 
words  pronounced  so  that  I  can  hear  them ;  and  then  I  know  where 
I  am  and  what  I'm  called  upon  to  admire.' 

'You  like  the  theatres.  Miss  Morcombe?'  inquires  Herman, 
after  politely  sympathising  with  Mrs.  Williams  on  the  chamber-music 
question. 

*  I  expect  to  be  delighted ;  but  we  have  been  to  no  theatre  yet. 
Papa  took  us  to  the  Opera  last  night,  and  that  was  more  exquisite 
than  I  have  ever  fancied  it  in  my  dreams.' 

*  You  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  theatres  ?' 

*  Very  much ;  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  your  comedy  at 
the  Frivolity.' 

Easter  is  past,  but  Hemlock  has  not  yet  been  taken  out  of  the 
bill. 

'  Would  you  really  like  to  see  it  ?'  exclaims  Herman,  delighted. 
'  Will  you  go  to-night  ?  I  can  always  get  a  box ;  I'll  go  to  the 
nearest  office  and  telegraph  for  a  good  one,  if  you'll  say  yes.' 

Editha  hesitates.  '  I  don't  kuow  what  engagements  papa  may 
have  for  to-night,'  she  says. 

*  But,  my  dear  Editha,  your  papa's  engagements  need  not  pre- 
vent our  going,'  exclaims  Mrs.  Williams.  *  Am  I  not  here  to  take 
you  about?  Did  not  the  Squire  expressly  say  that  we  are  to  enjoy 
ourselves  without  reference  to  his  occupations ;  and  of  course  he  is 
very  much  occupied  about  this  Pen-y-craig  Extension,  and  has  to 
dine  out  a  great  deal ;  for  it  seems  that  these  public  works  hinge 
upon  private  dining.  Did  he  not  say  that  we  could  go  anywhere 
we  liked  this  evening  with  Mr.  Hetheridge  ?' 
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Editha  blushes  fdriously. 

*Hetheridge!'  cries  Herman,  reddening  as  Yiridly.  *Is  Mr. 
Hetheridge  in  London  V 

'  Yes,  he  is  here  for  the  season,'  replies  Mrs.  Williams.  'You 
know  him,  do  you,  Mr.  Westray  ?     Isn't  he  nice  ?' 

'  If  I  had  ever  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  ladies 
attach  to  that  adjective,  I  could  give  you  a  categorical  answer. 
Honestly,  I  have  seen  too  little  of  Mr.  Hetheridge  to  express  an 
opinion  about  him.' 

*  Come,  Editha,  why  should  we  not  accept  Mr.  Westray's  kind 
oflfer  V  asks  Mrs.  Williams.  *  Mr.  Hetheridge  is  to  dine  with  us 
this  evening.  If  Mr.  Westray  would  join  us  at  dinner,  we  could  all 
go  to  the  Frivolity  together.     I  suppose  a  box  would  hold  four  ?' 

*  Certainly,'  says  Herman,  thinking  of  those  snug  little  satin- 
lined  boxes,  and  how  closely  he  will  have  to  bend  over  Editha's 
chair  all  the  evening.  '  I  accept  your  kind  invitation  with  pleasure, 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  I'll  go  and  despatch  my  telegram  directly,  dress, 
and  return  here.* 

'  At  seven.     Will  that  be  early  enough,  by  the  bye  ?' 

'  Quite,  if  you  want  only  to  see  my  piece.  It  begins  at  half- 
past  eight.' 

Editha  makes  no  farther  objections  to  the  plan,  and  Herman 
departs,  foolishly  happy  for  so  slight  a  reason.  He  is  back  again 
in  Lima-crescent  at  a  quarter  to  seven,  and  finds  Mr.  Hetheridge 
installed.  He  is  sitting  next  Editha,  and  talking  to  her  in  an  under- 
tone, as  she  bends  over  her  point-lace  work,  but  the  conversation 
does  not  appear  particularly  lively. 

The  young  landowner  is  surprised,  and  not  agreeably,  at  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Westray,  and  the  two  men  glower  at  each  other 
darkly  as  they  exchange  greetings. 

'  Hang  the  fellow,  what  is  he  doing  here  ?'  thinks  Vivian  Hethe- 
ridge, unaware  until  this  moment  of  the  pleasure  that  awaited  him. 

*  Mr.  Westray  has  kindly  suggested  that  we  shall  all  go  to  the 
Frivolity  Theatre  this  evening,'  says  Mrs.  Williams,  who  begins 
dimly  to  divine  that  she  has  done  hardly  a  wise  thing  in  inviting 
Herman.  Every  one  at  Lochwithian  wishes  Editha  to  marry  Mr. 
Hetheridge ;  nay,  it  is  an  understood  thing  that  she  is  to  mairy 
him — that  it  is  for  her  ultimate  good  here  and  hereafter  to  be  Mrs. 
Hetheridge  of  Hetheridge  Park,  and  that  any  capricious  objections 
of  her  own  are  to  be  overruled  by  the  powers  that  be.  Mr.  Mor- 
combe  has  bidden  his  daughter  and  her  cousin  to  amuse  themselves, 
to  extract  all  the  pleasure  they  can  from  a  month  or  six  weeks  in 
London ;  but  he  has  imagined  that  the  companion  of  their  pleasures, 
thfeir  escort,  their  guide,  would  be  none  other  than  Vivian  Hethe- 
ridge, who  is  supposed  to  be,  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year, 
a  man  about  town. 
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Mrs.  Williams  is  quick  to  see  that  there  is  something  more  than 
common  courtesy  in  Herman's  attention,  that  there  are  germs  of 
jealousy  dereloping  in  the  hotbed  of  Yivian's  hearty  and  that,  in  a 
general  way,  she  has  made  a  mistake.  But  being  by  nature  a  lively 
matron,  and  by  long  suppression  of  that  natural  liveliness  made 
livelier,  she  does  not  abandon  herself  to  aflSiction,  but  enjoys  herself 
so  thoroughly  as  to  impart  a  sense  of  enjoyment  to  others. 

It  is  the  pleasantest  little  dinner-party  in  the  world.  The  Squire 
has  come  home  only  to  dress,  and  gone  forth  again  to  dine,  too 
hurried  to  hear  the  plans  of  his  womankind.  The  two  young  men 
brighten  wonderfully  at  the  dinner-table,  but  Herman  has  in  every 
way  the  best  of  it.  .  He  knows  so  much — can  talk  of  so  much — 
has  ideas  of  his  own  which,  if  of  no  great  intrinsic  worth,  have 
at  least  ihe  charm  of  novelty,  just  as  some  modem  invention — 
Abyssinian,  Peruvian,  or  Etruscan  gold — sparkles  prettily  for  the 
moment,  though  but  basest  metal.  Editha  is  gaiety  itself.  No 
traces  of  the  serious  young  woman  here,  thinks  Herman,  and  anon 
reflects  that  seriousness  with  her  is  so  gracious  a  quality,  that  she 
is  loveliest  when  most  earnest.  They  talk  a  good  deal  of  Wales, 
and  Herman  is  almost  sentimental  in  his  affectionate  recollection 
of  the  scenery,  as  if  Radnorshire  had  been  the  cradle  of  his  infancy. 

Mr.  Hetheridge  is  not  enthusiastic  about  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

*  Yes,  I've  seen  it,'  he  says;  'pretty  theatre,  very  bright  and 
lively,  clever  acting,  and  so  on.  Don't  care  much  for  the  piece.' 
Mrs.  Williams  frowns  at  him.  *  0,  quite  correct,  you  know,  and 
all  that,  but  not  much  in  it ;  wants  go ;  too  classical  for  my 
taste.' 

*  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  hit  upon  the  exact  style  of  thing  you  can 
appreciate,'  says  Herman,  with  the  air  of  a  Mortlake  market-gar- 
dener who  has  been  told  that  a  predatory  ass  does  not  admire  the 
flavour  of  his  asparagus.     *  I'll  try  my  best  next  time.' 

*  What,  is  it  your  play  ?'  exclaims  Mr.  Hetheridge. 

*  Didn't  you  know?'  asks  Editha,  laughing  at  her  admirer's 
confusion. 

*No;  I  never  look  to  see  who  writes  the  playtf.  I  thought 
they  were  most  of  'em  sent  over  from  France,  and  translated  by 
clerks  in  Somerset  House.' 

The  Frivolity  is  looking  its  brightest  when  the  two  ladies  and 
their  escorts  enter  their  box — Editha  in  palest  gray  silk,  that  shadowy 
tint  she  so  much  affects,  with  rare  old  lace  ruffles,  a  crimson  rose 
in  her  hair,  and  a  loosely-tied  crimson  sash ;  altogether  more  like 
a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  than  a  fashionable  young  lady.  She 
is  delighted  with  the  pretty  little  theatre,  which  contrasts  plea- 
santly with  the  grandeur  of  Covent  Garden,  the  only  other  playhouse 
she  has  seen. 
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She  rests  her  round  white  arm,  half  veiled  hy  the  Malines  ruffle^ 
on  the  violet-velvet  cushion,  and  fixes  her  eyes  on  the  stage  with 
that  absorbed  attention  only  known  among  provincisd  playgoers. 
The  curtain  has  risen ;  she  listens  attentively ;  and  Herman,  stand- 
ing behind  her  chair,  feels  as  if  all  the  audiences  who  have  seen 
and  applauded  his  play  were  as  nothing  compared  with  this  one 
spectator. 

Presently  Mrs.  Brandreth  enters  as  Helena  the  slave.  She 
slowly  unveUs,  while  the  audience  applaud,  and  those  swift;  dark 
eyes  of  hers  glance  round  the  house.  She  sees  Herman  standing 
behind  Editha's  chair — sees  him,  and  one  little  agitated  movement 
of  the  hand  which  lifts  her  veil  indicates  that  she  has  seen  him. 

She  is  at  her  best  from  that  moment ;  every  nerve  braced  like 
those  of  the  gladiator  who  knows  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  is 
watching  him.  More  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  play  the  keen 
dark  eyes  glance  at  Herman's  box,  and  mark  the  fair  freshness  of 
the  provincial  beauty,  the  bright  happy  expression,  so  intent,  so 
earnest,  so  curiously  different  from  the  faded  languid  look  of  a-  soul 
that  has  squandered  its  inheritance  of  joy. 

*  I  never  was  like  that,'  Myra  says  to  herself.  '  I  was  too  am- 
bitious to  be  happy.' 

She  looks  back  at  her  youth,  and  remembers  that  it  was  a  rest- 
less desire  for  something  better  and  brighter  than  youth's  simple 
pleasures.  Looks  back,  and  remembers  the  days  when  Herman 
loved  her,  and  when  the  glory  of  his  love  was  as  nothing  to  her  in 
the  vivid  light  of  those  ambitious  dreams.  Fame  has  come  to  her, 
hut  love  is  lost.  And  now  fame  seems  small  and  worthless  mea- 
sured against  the  infinite  sweetness  of  that  vanished  love. 

She  stands  at  the  wing — unseen,  and  gazes  her  fill  at  Editha. 
The  nobility  of  the  girl's  face  impresses  her,  just  as  it  impressed 
Herman  at  the  Eisteddfod.  Who  is  she  ?  Some  mere  acquaintance 
of  the  hour,  perhaps,  to  whom  it  is  necessary  for  Herman  to  be  civil. 
Yet  how  he  bends  over  her  chair  ,\  what  a  tender  look  steals  over  his 
countenance  as  he  stoops  to  hear  her  half-whispered  praise  of  the 
acting  or  the  play  ! 

Myra  Brandreth  turns  from  the  sight  sick  at  heart.  She  has 
not  yet  taught  herself  to  despair  of  winning  him  again,  despite  those 
calm  deliberate  words  which  pronounced  the  doom  of  a  dead  love. 
She  trusts  in  the  praises  of  others,  an  ever-widening  renown,  new 
and  striking  achievements  in  her  art,  to  charm  the  dead  love  to  life. 
She  will  not  admit  to  herself  that  she  has  failed.  He  is  proud ;  he 
is  cold,  resentful ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart  the  old  love  lives  yet. 
The  sight  of  this  fair  strange  face  has  kindled  a  fire  in  her  breast. 
She  acts  with  a  force  which  is  new  even  to  Herman. 

*  How  natural,  how  wonderful  she  is!'  whispers  Editha,  tears 
shining  in  her  soft  gray  eyes. 
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' By  Heayen  she  is  a  great  creature!'  exclaims  Herman  as  the 
cnrtain  falls.  '  She  surpasses  herself.  She  is  all  force  and  passion 
and  feeling ;  all  fire  and  light.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  watching  a 
disembodied  spirit — ^genius  divorced  from  clay.' 


Chapter  X. 

'  Seul,  11  marohait  tout  nu  dans  oette  mascarade 
Qa*on  appelle  la  vie,  en  y  parlant  tout  haut. 

Tel  que  la  robe  d'or  du  jeune  Alcibiade, 

Son  orgueil  indolent,  du  palais  au  ruisseau, 

Trainait  derri^re  lui  comme  un  royal  manteau.' 

Wearily  Mrs.  Brandreth  returns  to  the  greenroom  when  the 
piece  is  over.  Lord  Earlswood  is  lounging  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  talking  to  a  gentleman  in  evening  dress  with  his  opera-hat 
under  his  arm.  His  lordship  has  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
greenroom  of  his  own  building,  and  takes  upon  himself  the  farther 
license  of  bringing  a  friend  with  him  on  occasions ;  a  liberty  which 
]\Irs.  Brandreth  disapproves. 

This  gentleman  in  the  .faultless  evening  dress — ^lapels  of  coat 
and  waistcoat  in  the  very  last  fashion  prescribed  by  Savile-row — 
with  a  pink  diamond  solitaire  clasping  his  narrow  collar,  and  no 
other  jewelry  whatsoever,  is  a  man  tolerably  well  known  at  the 
Frivolity  and  at  other  West-end  theatres ;  a  man  whose  entrance  to 
the  staUs  is  generally  chronicled  by  the  confidential  whisper  of  his 
name  among  the  well  informed  of  the  audience. 

This  gentleman  is  Hamilton  Lyndhurst,  stockbroker  and  mil- 
lionaire ;  a  man  who  has  owned  newspapers,  and  racehorses,  and 
prize  yachts,  and  a  theatre  or  two,  and  a  fashionable  chapel,  and  a 
railway,  and  a  diamond  mine,  and  could,  in  a  general  way,  biiy  up  the 
nation,  if  that  little  lot  were  to  come  into  the  market ;  a  man  who, 
in  the  old  imperial  days  of  Brome's  decadence,  would  have  made  a 
bid  for  the  empire,  and  gilded  his  horses'  oats,  and  imported  oysters 
from  Britain,  and  diverted  the  course  of  the  public  aqueducts  to 
water  his  gardens. 

He  is  a  large  lazy-looking  man,  with  a  tendency  to  loll  against 
any  convenient  angle,  to  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  attach  him- 
self diagonally  to  a  mantelpiece,  rather  than  sustain  himself  in  an 
upright  position  of  his  own  unaided  strength.  The  young  men  at 
one  of  his  clubs  call  him  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  He  has  been 
handsome,  is  so  still  even,  at  five-and-forty,  in  a  large  and  florid 
style.  He  is  popular,  and  has  numerous  admirers — first,  among 
the  people  who  worship  wealth ;  and  next,  among  those  who  admire 
iniquity  on  a  splendid  and  grandiose  scale.  Hamilton  Lyndhurst 
rejoices  in  one  of  the  worst  reputations  ever  bestowed  upon  a  man 
who  has  in  no  manner  outraged  the  criminal  code  of  his  country. 
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How  far  he  is  worthy  of  his  repntation,  or  how  much  better  than 
his  reputation,  is  a  question  that  he  alone  could  answer,  and,  as  he 
glories  in  his  evil  renown,  it  is  a  question  likely  to  remain  mi- 
answered.  He  is  no  smooth-faced  hypocrite,  and  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  never  having  pretended  to  be  virtuous.  His  theory  is  that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  the  world,  except  on  the  lips  of  those  dependent 
wretches  who  cannot  afford  to  avow  their  real  sentiments  ;  a  Phil- 
istine crew,  who  keep  up  their  pretence  of  righteousness  as  part  of 
their  stock  in  trade,  who  practise  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  re- 
ligion they  secretly  despise,  and  preach  a  code  of  morality  against 
which  their  inward  natures  are  in  perpetual  revolt.  Religion,  mo- 
rality, domestic  affection,  manly  honour,  womanly  virtue,  are,  in  his 
mind,  so  many  compromdses  which  dependence  makes  with  the 
world. 

*  If  you  could  all  get  sixty  per  cent  for  your  money,  we  should 
hear  less  of  church-going,  and  the  rest  of  your  twaddle,'  he  says, 
with  conviction. 

He  is  unmarried,  and  his  most  intimate  associates  have  never 
heard  of  any  creature  of  his  kin  who  depends  upon  him,  or  is  aided 
or  befriended  by  him.  Brother  or  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  cousin  or 
hanger-on,  he  has  none.  He  is  as  solitary  as  Lucifer  after  his  fall, 
and,  as  Lucifer,  stands  like  a  tower,  and  requires  neither  sympathy 
nor  companionship.  Even  the  parasites  who  hang  upon  the  wealthy 
have  no  hold  upon  him.  He  gives  breakfasts  and  diinners  and  sup- 
pers at  his  clubs,  or  at  public  restaurants,  and  has  his  favourite  com- 
panions, whom  he  changes  almost  as  often  as  his  gloves ;  passing 
the  boon  companion  of  last  season  with  a  careless  nod  this  year,  and 
hearing  of  an  ancient  crony's  death  with  about  as  much  emotion  as 
the  Regent  Orleans  displayed  at  the  decease  of  his  dear  friend  and 
tutor,  Dubois.  He  is  not  unsocial  in  his  habits,  but  his  sociality  is 
all  out  of  doors.  Within  his  gates  his  intimates  have  never  passed. 
He  has  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parson's-green ;  large, 
gloomy,  shut  in  by  high  walls,  bordering  upon  market-gardens,  and 
in  a  region  where  autumn  fogs  are  densest  and  linger  longest.  Wild 
are  the  imaginings  with  which  active  minds  have  indulged  them- 
selves about  this  house;  its  Oriental  splendour,  its  more  than 
Roman  iniquity.  Graphic  and  full  of  detail  are  the  stories  which 
are  related  of  Saturnalia  and  Eleusinian  mysteries  held  vrithin  those 
walls ;  but  as  none  of  the  story-tellers  have  ever  seen  the  marvels 
they  describe  so  vividly,  the  basis  of  their  statements  is  somewhat 
unsubstantial. 

The  butcher  and  the  baker  go  in  and  out,  vrith  their  neat  little 
carts  and  clever  ponies,  as  freely  and  cheerfully  as  to  other  houses ; 
and  if  questioned  about  this  modem  temple  of  Eleusis,  have  no  more 
to  say  than  that  Mr.  Lyndhurst  is  quite  the  gentleman  in  the  mat- 
ter of  paying  his  bills,  and  not  *worritting  about  a  ticket  with  every 
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blessed  pound  of  steak^  as  some  people  ealling  theirsehes  gentle- 
folks do.' 

Mr.  Lyndhuret  is  more  or  less  '  in  society ;'  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
invited  to  a  great  many  parties  in  the  season,  to  which  he  goes  or 
does  not  go,  as  the  fancy  of  the  moment  prompts ;  but  the  crime  de 
la  crime,  the  dessvs  du  panier,  know  very  little  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst, 
or  only  have  him  pointed  out  to  them  in  the  park  as  a  man  who 
drives  a  seven-hnndred-guinea  pair  of  horses — gigantic  chestnut 
steppers  going  on  for  seventeen  hands  high — and  has  made  no  end 
of  money — somehow.  Some  of  Mr.  Lyndhurst's  acquaintance  call 
these  bright-chestnut  beasts  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  because  they 
look  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  ordered  for  those  oflFenders.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lynd- 
hurst and  his  horses  have  a  somewhat  diabolical  look;  andifMephis- 
topheles  were  permitted  to  drive  a  mail  phaeton  with  brass-mounted 
harness,  one  could  fancy  his  earthly  semblance  not  unlike  that  of 
Hamilton  Lyndhurst. 

Country  houses,  and  those  social  gatherings  where  a  man  be- 
comes a  domestic  animal,  unfolds  himself,  and  reveals  his  idiosyn- 
crasies, pleasing  or  unpleasing,  Mr.  Lyndhurst  does  not  affect.  He 
is  never  met  hanging-up  holly  in  ancient  halls  or  kissing  portly 
matrons  under  the  mistletoe.  Feminine  society  is  his  broadly-de- 
clared aversion,  and  except  the  one  woman  he  happens  to  be  pur- 
suing for  the  time  being — as  Faust  followed  Gretehen,  and  without 
need  of  evil  promptings  from  the  embodied  evil  at  Faust's  elbow — 
the  sex  has  no  existence  for  him. 

Yet  although  he  avows  his  sentiments  upon  all  subjects  with  a 
praiseworthy  candour,  and  is  proud  to  confess  himself  an  infidel  and 
a  profligate,  there  are  circles  in  which  he  is  not  only  tolerated  but 
welcomed  ;  mothers  who  would  give  him  one  of  their  daughters  to- 
morrow with  a  generous  confidence  in  his  latent  nobility,  and  a  pious 
belief  in  the  time-honoured  axiom  that  a  reformed  rake  is  the  best 
of  husbands. 

Lord  Earlswood  and  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  have  been  cronies 
for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons,  and  his  lordship's  downward 
career  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  fatal  dip  from  this  time.  Earls- 
wood, the  weaker  vessel,  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  splendid 
iniquity  of  his  acquaintance.  That  utter  casting-off  of  moral  re- 
straint, which  Lyndhurst  calls  getting  rid  of  prejudice  and  compro- 
mise, has  an  awful  fascination  for  the  feebler  sinner.  Lyndhurst 
has  a  knack  of  expressing  himself  which,  with  his  own  particular 
set,  passes  for  wit.  No  masculine  dinner-table  is  dull  when  he 
is  seated  at  ifc ;  no  smoking-room  conversation  lacks  vivacity  when 
he  is  present.  Earlswood,  who  has  very  little  to  say  for  himself, 
and  rarely  starts  an  opinion,  admires  and  envies  this  gift  of  utterance. 
He  likes,  too,  to  associate  with  a  man  who  is  never  likely  to  want 
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anything  from  him,  and  the  knowledge  of  Lyndhurst*s  wealth  gives 
him  a  sense  of  security. 

*  A  fellow  who  can  be  amusing  without  winding  np  by  asking 
one  to  back  his  bill/  says  his  lordship  in  praise  of  the  stockbroker. 

It  was  Lyndhurst  who  suggested  the  building  of  the  Frivolity. 
Having  originated  the  idea,  he  naturally  considers  the  theatre  open 
to  him  as  an  agreeable  lounge.  He  affects  not  to  see  that  his  pre- 
sence is  unwelcome  to  Mrs.  Brandreth ;  brings  her  bouquets  and 
rare  hothouse  plants  and  ferns  for  her  Bloomsbury  drawing-room — 
he  has  tried  bracelets,  but  these  have  been  rejected — and  does  his 
best  to  be  on  good  terms  with  her ;  in  return  for  which  attentions 
she  is  coldly  civil  to  him. 

'  Where  did  Westray  pick  up  that  lovely  girl  with  the  red  rose 
in  her  hair  T  asks  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  after  he  has  shaken  hands  with 
Mrs.  Brandreth,  who  sinks  on  the  ottoman  exhausted,  and  with  an 
inward  trembling,  as  of  one  who  has  passed  through  some  ordeal  of 
flesh  and  spirit  bitter  as  the  pains  of  death.  It  is  Mr.  Lyndhurst's 
manner  to  speak  of  women  as  if  they  were  weeds  growing  by  the 
wayside ;  a  stray  wild-flower  here  and  there  to  be  gathered  for  its 
prettiness  or  perfume,  the  rest  left  to  unlamented  decay. 

*  Don't  know,  I'm  shaw,'  replies  Lord  Earlswood ;  *  not  a  bad- 
looking  girl.' 

*  Not  bad-looking  !  Why,  man,  she's  superbly  handsome.  The 
handsomest  woman  I*ve  seen  for  a  year,  with  the  usual  exception  in 
favour  of  present  company,'  adds  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Brandreth  with  a  smile  which  some  experience  of  her  sex  has  taught 
him  to  consider  irresistible. 

'  Pray  put  me  out  of  the  question,'  says  Myra  coldly;  *  I  belong 
to  the  past.' 

'  Do  you  know  that  lady  in  the  box,  Mrs.  Brandreth  ?' 

*  Not  in  the  least.  Some  country  cousin  of  Mr.  Westray*s,  I 
should  think,  from  her  attention  to  the  performance.  Yet  I  never 
heard  of  any  cousins  of  his.' 

*  And  you  have  known  him  long,  I  believe  ?' 
'  Yes,  we  were  children  together.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  who  the  lady  is,  Lyndhurst  ?'  says  Lord 
Earlswood.     *  Whoever  she  is,  she  is  not  your  style.' 

*  Who  taught  you  to  know  my  style  ?' 

'  Well — er — judging  by  the  women  I've  seen  you  admire,'  falters 
his  lordship,  embarrassed  by  the  curt  inquiry. 

*  If  I  wear  a  tea-rosebud  in  my  coat  to-day,  is  that  any  reason  I 
should  not  prefer  a  spray  of  stephanotis  to-morrow  ?'  asks  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst.  '  With  regard  to  the  lady  we  saw  to-night,  I  took 
particular  notice  of  her  simply  because  she  is  the  handsomest  woman 
I've  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  I  wondered  how  Mr.  Westray  came 
by  her.     My  interest  in  the  lady  begins  and  ends  at  that  point.* 
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'  You  know  Westray  ?'  suggests  Lord  Earlswood. 

*  Yes,  I  meet  him  occasionally  in  society ;  and  he  belongs  to 
one  of  my  clubs — the  Junior  Thespians.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow, 
but  with  an  overweening  opinion  of  himself.' 

'  Literary  men  always  have,'  remarks  his  lordship,  with  placid 
conviction.  *  That's  how  it  is  they  never  save  money ;  they  always 
think  their  candle  is  going  to  bum  for  ever ;  and  some  day  it  goes 
out  with  a  sudden  puff,  and  leaves  them  paupers.' 

'  As  I  happen  to  know  Mr.  Westray  much  better  than  either 
of  you,  permit  me  to  say  that  he  has  not  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  his  own  merits,'  observes  Myra.  *  He  is  too  much  an  artist  to 
be  conceited.* 

'  Raffaelle  was  a  very  fair  painter,'  remarks  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  ; 
'  but  tradition  informs  us  that  he  was  an  ineffable  snob.' 

'  You  had  better  be  careftd  how  you  talk  of  Westray,  Lyndhurst,' 
says  Lord  Earlswood.     '  He  is  a  favourite  here.' 

*  He  has  reason  to  be,'  replies  Myra,  gathering  up  the  loose 
white  cloak  which  she  wears  at  the  wing  and  rising  to  retire  to  her 
dressing-room,  *  for  his  talent  has  made  your  theatre.' 

*  Pshaw !  a  mere  adaptation,  which  a  dozen  men  about  London 
could  have  done  as  well  as  he.' 

'I  don't  think  there  are  a  dozen  men  who  can  write  better 
than  Emile  Augier,  and  Mr.  Westray' s  comedy  is  better  than  An- 
gler's,' answers  Myra,  and  then  bids  the  two  gentlemen  good- 
night with  a  final  tone  which  means  that  they  are  not  to  linger  in 
the  hope  of  escorting  her  to  her  carriage. 

'  Considering  the  money  you've  spent  upon  this  place,  she's 
not  particularly  civil,'  observes  Mr.  Lyndhurst  as  the  door  closes  on 
Mrs.  Brandreth.  *  Another  woman  would  at  least  pretend  to  be 
grateful.' 

'  I  don't  want  pretences ;  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  is  not  like  other 
women,'  answers  his  lordship  sulkily,  *  Are  you  coming  to  the 
club  for  a  rubber  ?* 

'  No ;  I  am  due  at  two  or  three  places.  I  forget  half  the  par- 
ties I'm  asked  to  ;  but  I  make  a  round  now  and  then,  just  to  see 
what's  going  on.' 

*  I  hate  parties,'  says  Lord  Earlswood.  *  I  think  I  shall  go 
round  and  see  the  burlesque.  I've  seen  it  three-and-twenty  times ; 
but  it  rather  improves  on  acquaintance ;  the  jokes  get  a  mellow 
flavour,  and  one  knows  when  they're  coming,  which  is  always  an 
advantage.  I  believe  that's  why  people  like  the  School  for  Scandal ; 
they  know  when  they  ought  to  laugh.'  *-  _  ; 

His  lordship  lets  himself  through  his  own  particular  door  and 
into  his  own  particular  box ;  Hamilton  Lyndhurst  retires  to  the  lobby 
to  watch  the  departures,  lying  in  wait  for  Mr.  Westray's  unknown 
beauty. 
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She  comes  at  last,  leaning  on  Herman's  arm,  iranqail  as  a 
cloudless  summer  morning,  and  with  that  happy  locdc  of  an  un- 
shadowed life  which  strikes  deep  to  the  hearts  of  worldlings.  They 
have  to  wait  for  the  carriage,  and  Hamilton  Lyndhnrst  seizes  upon 
Herman  and  shakes  hands  with  effusicm* 

*  Where  have  you  heen  hiding  yourseK,  Westray  ?  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age ;  and  I  want  you  to  join  my  party  for  the 
Derby.  You  disappointed  me  last  year,  you  know.  Bather  too 
bad!' 

'  What  a  delightful  man !'  thinks  Mrs,  Williams,  awed  by  Mr. 
Lyndhurst's  bulky  splendour,  his  dark  eyes,  large  pale  face,  and 
carefully-trained  black  whiskers. 

*  You're  very  kind.  I  can't  pledge  myself  for  the  Derby  yet 
a  while.     You'd  better  not  keep  a  place  for  me.' 

*  Mr.  Miircum's  carriage  !'  roars  the  waterman. 
'  Good-night.' 

Herman  and  his  charge  pass  out  through  the  swinging  crimson 
doors,  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Hetheridge  follow,  and  Hamilton 
Lyndhurst  has  gained  no  more  than  a  nearer  view  of  the  unknown 
beauty,  and  the  knowledge  that  her  name,  or  her  people's  name,  is 
something  that  watermen  can  make  into  Muroum. 

*  Who  is  she  ?'  he  wonders.  '  Not  his  fiancee.  They  were  on 
too  ceremonious  terms.  Bespectable,  without  doubt;  rural  re- 
spectability was  written  in  every  fold  of  the  elder  lady's  garments. 
I  saw  the  carriage — only  a  hired  brougham;  no  mistaking  the 
coachman's  drab  overcoat.  Ergo,  tiiat  lovely  girl  is  a  respectable 
nobody,  whom  Westray  wants  to  marry.  Quite  out  of  my  line, 
Earlswood  says.  I  am  not  so  sure,  about  that.  Upon  my  soul,  I 
don't  know  but  that  such  a  girl  as  that  might  tempt  me  to  give 
the  lie  to  all  my  previous  life,  and  go  in  for  marriage  and  respect- 
ability ;  slip  the  cable  of  the  past,  open  my  house  to  society,  and  go 
into  Parliament.  There  may  be  worse  turns  of  the  wheel  than  that 
in  the  whirligig  of  life.  I  shouldn't  object  to  respectability  and  the 
orthodox  dinner-table — the  palladium  of  British  virtue — if  I  could 
find  a  woman  handsome  enough  to  make  other  men  envious,  and 
clever  enough  to  keep  me  in  good-humour.' 

A  little  later,  and  Mrs.  Brandreth  sits  before  her  dressing-table, 
looking  at  her  haggard  face  in  the  glass.  She  has  changed  her 
stage  costume  for  a  fawn-coloured  cashmere  gown,  made  with  puritan 
simplicity ;  she  has  washed  off  paint  and  powder  and  artistic  dark- 
ening of  the  arched  brows,  and  looks  ten  years  older  than  the 
Helena  of  the  play.  Bigid  and  pale  and  ^awn  looks  the  small 
face,  with  its  delicate  sharply-cut  features — a  face  that  vrill  age  soon 
assuredly ;  dark  and  gloomy  is  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  large  hazel 
eyes,  bent  downwards,  staring  into  the  shadowy  depths  of  the 
dimly-lighted  glass,  and  seeing  nothing. 
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*  God  keep  him  from  loving  any  one  else  !'  she  whispers,  as  if  to 
some  listening  spirit.     '  My  hatred  would  be  fatal  to  her.' 


Chapter  XI. 

'  Oftmals  hab*  ich  geirrt,  und  babe  micb  wieder  gefunden, 
Aber  gliioklicber  nie ;  nun  ist  diess  Madcben  mein  Gliick  1 
Ist  auch  diesee  ein  Irrthnn),  so  Bobcmt  micb  ihr  kliigeren  Gotter, 
Und  beaebmt  mir  ibn  erat  diuben  am  kalten  Gestad/ 

*  Sbe  did  not  weep, 

But  o'er  ber  meek  eyes  came  a  bappy  mist, 
Like  tbat  wbicb  kept  tbe  beart.of  Eden  green 
Before  tbe  nsefal  trouble  of  tbe  rain.' 

In  most  lives  there  comes  an  Indian  snnmier.  Five  years  ago 
Herman  Westray's  favourite  complaint  was  that  he  had  lived  his 
life  ;  that  dreams  and  desires  and  hope,  and  even  ambition,  had  come 
to  an  end  for  him ;  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  ever  doing  better 
work,  or  winning  wider  renown,  or  being  in  any  wise  better  or  hap- 
pier for  the  passage  of  the  coming  years.  To-day  he  feels  as  if  life 
were  beginning  again,  as  if  the  gates  of  a  new  world  had  opened  to 
him.  In  a  word,  he  is  in  love — in  love  with  a  good  woman,  in  whose 
faith  and  constancy  he  has  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Morcombe  is  very  busy  in  one  way  and  another,  or  affects 
to  be  very  busy ;  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  at  Lima-crescent  between 
breakfast  and  dinner — not  often  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Williams 
does  her  best  to  encourage  Vivian  Hetheridge,  whom  she  considers 
the  proper  person  for  Editha  to  marry;  but  she  does  not  discourage 
Herman  Westray,  from  whom  flows  a  perennial  skeam  of  theatre, 
concert,  and  picture-gallery  tickets,  and  whose  society  she  infinitely 
prefers  to  the  young  squire's  rather  heavy  company.  Vivian  is  apt 
to  be  sulky,  and  is  fitfiil  in  his  visits ;  now  calling  every  day,  and 
sitting  for  an  hour  or  so  gloomy  as  the  statue  in  Don  Giovanni ; 
anon  absenting  himself  for  a  week.  Alas  for  unrequited  love,  it  is 
ever  at  a  disadvantage. 

So  Herman  and  Editha  have  their  days  and  evenings  very  much 
to  themselves ;  kindly  pleasure-loving  Mrs.  Williams  counting  for 
so  little.  Dewrance  calls  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  sees  victory 
in  Herman's  manner,  and  has  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  that  is 
going  on.  He  is  not  ill  natured,  and,  having  long  ago  accepted 
his  own  defeat,  beholds  Herman's  success  without  rancour. 

'  Be  a  kind  and  faithful  husband  to  her,  Westray,'  he  says  one 
night,  when  they  leave  Lima-crescent  together,  after  an  evening 
spent  in  talk  and  music,  *  and  I  shaU  never  grudge  you  your  hap- 
piness.' 

'  Kind  and  faithful  I  will  be  to  her  to  the  end  of  life,'  answers 
Herman ;   *  her  faithful  friend,  her  devoted  servant,  if  she  will  give 
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me  no  higher  privilege.  But  it  is  rather  too  early  for  congratula- 
tions, my  dear  Dewrance.  I  am  sure  of  myself,  but  not  sure  of 
her.' 

*  I  am,*  replies  the  Curate  briefly. 

*  You  think  she  likes  me — a  little.' 

'  I  think  you  are  fools  both ;  so  blindly  in  love  that  you  cannot 
see  how  ill  suited  you  are  to  each  other;  yet  you  made  a  strong  point 
of  that  unfitness  when  we  talked  of  Miss  Morcombe  of  Llandrysak.* 

*  That  was  before  I  loved  her.  Love  makes  one  bold.  You  re- 
member what  Bichard  Steele  said  of  his  wife,  '*  To  love  her  is  a 
liberal  education."  Love  shall  be  my  master,  and  teach  me  to  be 
worthy  of  my  mistress.' 

'  And  for  your  sake  she  will  throw  over  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
breathed,  and  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Denbighshire.' 

'  You  mean  Hetheridge  ?'  says  Herman  indiflFerently.  '  Editha 
has  too  much  mind  to  be  happy  with  a  member  of  the  bovine  family, 
a  ruminating  animal  who  never  said  a  wise  thing  and  never  did  a 
foolish  one.' 

Not  long  after  this  conversation  Vivian  Hetheridge  tempts  evil 
fortune  by  declaring  his  love,  knowing  its  hopelessness  pretty  well 
all  the  while,  but  bent  on  pouring  out  his  story,  even  to  unwilling 
ears. 

He  has  found  Editha  alone,  Mrs.  Williams  having  gone  to  buy 
bargains  in  the  *  Grove,'  otherwise  Westboume,  which  she  regards 
as  a  *  little  heaven  here  below'  in  the  way  of  millinery;  he  has  sur- 
prised Editha  at  her  piano  in  the  back  drawing-room,  playing  one 
of  Mendelssohn's  dreamiest  compositions,  full  of  thought  and  per- 
plexity as  she  plays.  She  has  received  a  letter  fi"om  Buth  this 
morning  which  has  set  her  thinking. 

'  Sorry  to  disturb  you  at  your  practice,  Editha,'  says  Mr.  Heth- 
eridge, as  they  shake  hands.  They  are  friends  of  such  long  stand- 
ing that  he  has  acquired  the  right  to  use  her  Christian  name. 

'  I  was  not  practising,  and  you  have  not  disturbed  me,  thanks. 
I  was  only  thinking,'  replies  Editha,  going  to  the  open  window,  with 
its  screen  of  flowers  shutting  out  a  restricted  view  of  yard,  cistern, 
wall,  and  mews.  Vivian  follows  her  to  the  window,  and  they  both 
give  their  attention  to  the  geraniums. 

*  Not  thinking  about  anything  tmpleasant,  I  hope  ?  You  were 
looking  uncommonly  serious  when  I  came  in.' 

*  Was  I  ?  No,  my  thoughts  were  not  unpleasant.  I  was  only 
thinking  that  I  had  been  away  from  home  a  long  time,  and  that  I 
ought  to  go  back  to  Euth.' 

'  Poor  Buth  !  Yes,  she'll  miss  you,  won't  she  ?  Bather  dull  at 
the  Priory  for  her  when  you  are  away,  not  being  able  to  move  about 
and  take  a  pleasure  in  the  stable,  or  the  piggeries,  or  the  poultry, 
or  aaything  cheering.     She  must  miss  you  sadly.' 
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Editha  answers  with  a  sigh,  ashamed  to  know  that,  dearly  as 
she  loves  her  sister,  it  will  cost  her  a  pang  to  retnm  to  Lochwitfaian. 

*  Yes,  she  must  miss  you,*  repeats  Mr.  Hetheridge,  with  an  un- 
pleasant tendency  to  harp  on  one  string ;  '  and  if  you  were  to  leave 
Lochwithian  altogether,  settle  ever  so  far  away — marry  some  pro- 
fessional or  literary  man,  for  instance,  who  would  be  obliged  to  spend 
the  best  part  of  his  days  in  London — I  should  think  it  would  break 
Ruth's  heart.' 

Still  no  answer ;  Editha's  face  is  quite  hidden  as  she  bends  over 
the  flower-pots,  twisting  and  untwisting  the  fragile  fronds  of  a 
maiden-hair  fern. 

*  Editha,  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  for  Ruth  if  you  were  to  de- 
sert her — a  hard  thing  for  all  of  us,  who  have  loved  you  faithfully 
for  years,  if  you  were  to  leave  us  for  the  love  of  a  stranger,'  says 
Vivian,  rushing  blindly  at  his  doom  ;  '  hardest  of  all  for  me.  You 
know  how  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  knew  the  meaning  of  man's 
love  for  woman.  Everybody  who  knows  us  knows  my  love.  It  has 
been  part  of  myself ;  the  best  and  brightest  half  of  my  nature.  It 
will  be  while  I  live.  Don't  throw  away  the  honest  love  of  a  life- 
time for  the  sake  of  a  stranger,  Editha ;  a  stranger  who  would  part 
you  from  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  from  all  those  poor  creatures 
about  Lochwithian  who  love  you  and  depend  on  you  ;  from  the  chil- 
dren you  have  taught,  from  the  sick  you  have  nursed,  from  the 
heathens  you  have  made  into  Christians.  Think  of  Ruth,  think 
of  all  of  us,*  putting  himself  very  low  down  among  the  poor  of  Loch- 
withian, *  and  pause  before  you  let  Herman  Westray  tempt  you  away 
from  your  home.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  Mr.  Westray  has  asked  me  to  leave  my 
home  ?'  exclaims  Editha  with  a  flash  of  anger.     '  He  never  has.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  when  the  question  comes  ?  It  will  be 
asked.  He  will  have  no  scruple  in  taking  you  away  from  all  who 
love  you.  He  will  think  his  love  of  yesterday's  growth  good  enough 
to  set  against  all  the  devotion  that  has  ever  been  given  you.  Do 
you  think  he  will  consider  Ruth's  loss,  or  your  father's,  or  mine, 
or  all  the  people  in  Lochwithian  parish  ?  He  wants  you  for  him- 
self.    What  are  we  that  we  should  stand  in  his  way  ?' 

*  Vivian,  it  is  most  unfair  in  you  to  talk  to  me  like  this.' 

'  Is  it  ?     If  I  held  my  peace  much  longer,  should  I  have  the 

chance  of  speaking  to  you  at  all  upon  this  one  subject  ?    A  few  days 

later,  and  you  would  strike  me  dumb  at  the  outset  by  telling  me  that 

you  were  Westray's  promised  wife.     I  want  to  have  my  innings 

first,  though  I  may  know  the  game  lost  ever  so  long  ago.     Editha, 

if  you  would  only  consider  what  you  lose  in  caring  for  that  man ! 

Your  sweet  home  life,  your  power  to  do  good,  to  reign  over  a  larger 

parish  than  Lochwithian,  yet  live  near  enough  to  Lochwithian  to 

continue  and  extend  all  the  good  works  you  have  begun  there,  to 
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make  sofiBhine  in  the  land.  Marry  me,  and  there  need  he  no  part- 
ing between  you  and  Ruth.  My  home  shall  he  her  home,  and  may 
ruin  light  upon  it  if  she  is  ever  less  than  its  most  honoured  inmate  f 
Editha,  I  know  Ruth  Ukes  me ;  I  know  that  Ruth  has  been  my 
friend  always ;  and  I  think  she  would  like  to  see  my  suit  prosper.' 
Tears  are  in  Editha's  eyes  as  she  raises  them  from  that  mute 
contemplation  of  the  ferns  and  flowers. 

*  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  command  our  hearts,*  she  replies  gently. 
*  I  know  how  good  you  are,  how  true,  how  ud  selfish,  and  I  know 
how  much  my  dear  sister  esteems  you  ;  but  I  cannot  give  you  what 
you  ask.  I  cannot,  even  to  lead  a  calm  happy  life  near  my  dear  old 
home,  even  for  Ruth's  sake,  give  you  love  for  love.  I  would  not 
give  less  tfian  you  give  to  me — a  whole  heart.* 

*  If  you  had  never  seen  Herman  Westray — ' 

'  If  there  had  been  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Westray,  my  answer 
would  have  been  the  same.' 

*  I  don't  believe  it !'  cries  Vivian  angrily.  *  His  coming  changed 
you.  He,  a  stranger,  came  between  you  and  the  love  that  had  fol- 
lowed your  footsteps  since  you  were  a  child.  Editha,  think  how 
little  you  know  of  him  ;  how  he  can  but  give  you  at  best  a  divided 
heart,  putting  the  best  part  of  himself  into  his  books ;  dependeiit 
upon  public  favour ;  miserable,  if  newspapers  withhold  their  praise. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  domestic  peace  with  such  a  man  as 
that ;  a  man  who  writes  plays,  who  hangs  about  the  side  scenes, 
and  knows  half  the  actresses  in  London.  Is  that  a  man  to  offer  yon 
an  established  home,  a  happy  tranquil  life  ?  Be  warned  in  time, 
Editha,  for  Ruth's  sake,  for  mine,  if  not  for  your  own.  Give  me 
half  your  heart,  if  you  cannot  give  me  all.  Give  me  your  pity,  your 
toleration.  I  do  not  ask  measure  for  measure;  only  let  me  love  you 
and  watch  over  your  life,  and  the  study  of  my  days  shall  be  to  make 
you  happy.' 

*  You  are  too  good,  too  generous  to  me,  but  most  ungenerous  to 
Mr.  Westray,  who  has  done  you  no  wrong.  I  have  tried  ever  so 
long  to  let  you  see  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  our  ever  being 
more  to  each  other  than  we  are  to-day — I  hope — true  and  loyal 
friends.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  you  have  been  blind  to  the  truth,  if  yon 
have  cherished  ideas  which  I  have  never  sanctioned  or  encouraged. 
Let  this  be  our  first  and  last  discussion  of  this  kind,  Vivian,*  she 
concludes  with  kindly  firmness. 

*  Well,  I  think  I  knew  my  fate  before  I  came  here  to-day,'  he 
says,  after  a  little  pause,  pale  with  anger  and  grief ;  '  but  I  was  bent 
upon  saying  my  say.  I  thank  you  for  your  plain  speaking,*  with 
a  litUe  bitter  laugh ;  '  you  have  left  no  room  for  doubt.  All  is  said 
— all  is  ended.  The  hopes  of  my  manhood  go  down  like  a  broken- 
backed  ship  at  sea — all  hands  on  board,  nothing  saved  from  the 
wreck.     So  be  it,  Editha.     Heaven  knows,  if  I  feel  this  keaily> 
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my  pain  is  not  altogether  selfish.  I  am  sorry  for  all  of  us — sorry 
for  Buth,  sorry  for  yoor  father,  for  the  poor  people  at  Lochwithian 
who  love  you — sorriest  of  all  for  you.* 

'  I  don't  understand  why  you  should  compassionate  me/  she 
answers,  stung  hy  the  conolusiott  of  his  speech. 

*  I  daresay  not.  Love  is  notoriously  blind.  You  will  under- 
stand me  too  well  in  days  to  come.  Good-bye,  Editha.*  He  ofiers 
his  hand,  looking  at  her  with  a  piteous  tenderness. 

*  Good-bye,  Vivian.  And  0,  if  I  have  thoughtlessly  given  you 
pain,  I  most  humbly  beg  you  to  forgive  me.' 

'  My  dear,  there  can  be  no  question  of  forgiveness  between  you 
and  me.  Your  dog,  if  you  flogged  him,  would  crawl  to  your  feet 
and  fawn  upon  you  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Think  of  me  as  you 
think  of  your  dog.  I  can  take  my  punishment,  and  still  be  faithful ; 
and  if  ever  there  shall  come  a  day  when  you  have  need  of  my  love, 
put  it  to  the  proof.     You  shall  not  find  it  wanting.' 

They  shake  hands  and  part ;  and  Editha  feels  more  pain  than 
she  has  ever  known  before  firom  any  act  of  her  own — suffers  as  she 
might  suffer  if  she  had  hurt  her  horse  or  her  dog,  blindly-faithful 
creatures  that  worship  her.  Her  conscience  is  racked  with  the 
thought  that  she  might  have  saved  Vivian  this  agony  of  to-day» 
She  has  tried  her  best  to  let  him  see  the  vanity  of  his  hopes ;  but 
she  is  not  the  less  remorseful,  feeling  that  his  pain  must  be  in  some 
measure  her  fault. 

The  next  day  is  the  4th  of  June,  Speech-day  at  Eton.  Herman 
and  the  Curate  have  made  an  engagement  with  the  two  ladies  to 
take  them  down  to  Windsor  by  rail,  and  show  them  the  castle  and 
park,  the  river  and  college,  St.  George's  Chapel,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  lions  of  the  most  delightful  show-place  in  the  world.  These 
innocent  Cambrians  have  never  seen  the  medisBval  pile,  royalty's 
only  royal  abode,  nor  the  Forest,  nor  Virginia  Water,  nor.the  schools 
which  Henry  VI.  founded  for  deserving  lads  of  humble  condition. 

They  are  to  start  directly  after  breakfast,  arrive  at  Windsor  by 
eleven  o'clock,  see  castle  and  chapel,  drive  in  the  Forest  and  walk 
by  the  placid  waters  of  Virginia,  lunch  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  then 
back  to  Windsor,  where  Herman  is  to  charter  a  wherry  and  row 
them  up  to  Surly  Hall.  He  proposes  a  dinner  at  the  Castle  or 
White  Hart,  but  the  ladies  prefer  returning  to  a  tea-dinner  in  Lima- 
crescent,  and  Herman  is  content  to  accept  the  tea-dinner,  looking 
forward  to  the  friendly  evening  afterwards. 

He  wonders  at  himself  a  little  on  the  morning  of  the  4th — a 
gracious  June  morning,  with  the  balmy  breath  of  summer  sweeten- 
ing the  air — wonders  that  he,  of  all  men,  should  be  looking  forward 
with  delight  to  the  prospect  of  escorting  two  country-bred  females 
through  the  familiar  glades  of  Windsor,  or  rowing  them  on  gentle 
Thames,  performing,  in  fact,  all  those  fimctions  which  he  has  been 
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wont  to  ascribe  solely  to  the  tame-cat  species.  '  Love  makes  tame 
oats  of  the  best  of  us/  he  says  to  himself  apologetically.  ^  Samson 
and  Hercules,  Pericles,  Nero,  all  in  the  same  boat.  Dear  Dewrance ! 
How  nice  it  is  of  him  to  lend  himself  to  our  pleasures,  knowing,  as 
he  must  know,  that  his  portion  will  be  Mrs.  Williams.* 

Happy  morning,  in  the  fair  June  sunlight,  which  glorifies  even 
the  prosaic  Paddington  platform,  with  its  labyrinthine  lines  going 
to  all  comers  of  the  earth ;  its  bewildering  ticket-offices ;  its  moun- 
tainous piles  of  luggage,  and  all-pervading  porters  with  trucks. 
Editha  and  Mrs.  Williams  meet  the  two  gentlemen  at  the  station : 
the  elder  lady  glorious  in  silver-gray  moire  and  a  black-lace  shawl ; 
the  younger  in  some  simple  straw-coloured  fabric,  pale  and  cool,  and 
a  rustic-looking  Dunstable  hat,  which  might  be  what  milliners  call 
'  trying'  to  a  less  perfect  face. 

Herman  has  secured  a  compartment— has  taken  the  tickets. 
There  is  no  bewilderment,  no  going  astray  upon  platforms  that  lead 
to  Milford  Haven  or  Exeter.  The  bell  rings,  and  anon  they  are 
gliding  smoothly  out  of  grimy  London,  away  to  the  fair  clover- 
scented  meadows,  to  the  winding  river. 

Dewrance  is  in  his  glory  •  a  conscientious  performance  in  the 
tame-cat  line  is  always  pleasing  to  him.  He  devotes  himself  to  the 
business  of  the  day  as  seriously  as  if  his  future  bishopric  depended 
on  his  exact  performance  of  them — as  if  a  deanery  in  the  immediate 
present  hung  on  his  faithful  service.  He  explains  to  the  ladies  what 
they  have  to  see  and  how  they  ought  to  see  it ;  gives  them  a  con- 
<cise  historical  and  archsBological  lecture  about  the  castle,  diversified 
by  anecdotes  of  Charles  II.  and  George  lY.,  who  seem  to  have 
fastened  themselves  on  to  the  immortal  fabric  as  barnacles  upon 
some  stately  ship.  He  branches  off  upon  an  ecclesiastical  line  after 
this,  and  expounds  the  splendours  of  the  chapel;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourse  contrives  to  point  out  all  interesting  or  remarkable 
objects  which  they  happen  to  pass,  till  the  massive  basilica  of  the 
Norman  kings  rises  in  its  stony  grandeur  before  their  view. 

Herman  has  done  nothing  but  sit  in  his  comer  and  look  at 
Editha  all  the  time,  and  has  been  infinitely  content.  Once  or  twice 
she  has  stolen  a  little  look  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Are  you 
interested?*  or,  'I  hope  he  is  not  boring  you.'  But  their  eyes 
have  met  each  time,  and  hers  have  been  withdrawn  in  a  gentle  con- 
fusion, a  shy  surprise.  0  Love,  seeing  thy  youth  is  so  sweet,  whence 
comes  the  bitter  in  thine  after  years  ? 

They  '  do'  the  castle  conscientiously — St.  George's  Chapel,  the 
terrace  above  the  slopes,  where  the  finest  seringas  in  England  are 
breathing  their  delicate  sweetness  to  the  noontide  sun, 

*  Remind  you  of  orange-blossoms,  don't  they  ?'  says  Dewrance 
to  Editha,  in  his  matter-of-fact  voice.  *  Hope  I  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  officiating  when  you  wear  that  kind  of  thing.' 
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Herman  leans  over  and  plucks  a  sprig,  an  andacity  which  is 
high  treason  or  lese-majeste,  no  doubt,  and  gives  it  to  Editha. 

*  Will  you  keep  it  till  the  day  of  orange-blossoms  ?'  he  asks ; 
and  as  she  takes  the  little  flower  their  eyes  meet,  and  that  one  long 
look  is  as  the  seal  of  their  lore — a  promise  which  it  were  perjury 
to  break,  an  engagement  which  death  alone  could  dissolve. 

*  The  next  thing  to  think  about  is  a  fly  with  a  good  horse,'  says 
Dewrance,  who  has  been  showing  Mrs.  Williams  a  monster  gun, 
and  explaining  the  process  of  firing  the  same.  *  We  haven't  too 
much  time  if  you  want  to  see  Eton  and  the  river  after  lunch.  Vir- 
ginia Water  and  the  Forest  will  take  two  hours.' 

Thus,  with  agreeable  briskness,  startling  the  lovers  from  their 
day-dream,  Mr.  Dewrance  leads  them  in  triumph  to  the  High-street, 
where  he  and  Herman  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  horseflesh 
as  ardently  as  if  they  were  going  to  speculate  in  the  purchase  of 
one  of  those  useful  hacks  which  adorn  the  street  under  the  castle 
wall. 

After  a  sharp  scrutiny  they  select  a  straight-limbed  animal  at- 
tached to  a  decent  and  roomy  landau,  and  in  this  vehicle  drive  into 
the  Long  Walk,  where  the  elms  are  in  their  early  summer  beauty, 
Dewrance  still  discoursing  cheerfully,  encouraged  thereto  by  cousin 
Juliana,  who  hangs  upon  his  words,  and  stimulates  conversation 
with  frequent  exclamations  and  ejaculations,  Editha  and  Herman 
sitting  opposite  each  other,  rapt  in  sweetest  silence,  the  stolen 
sprig  of  seringa  fastened  on  the  girl's  breast. 

They  are  in  the  Forest,  when  their  charioteer  inquires  with 
friendly  solicitude  whether  they  would  not  like  to  see  the  '  rotten- 
dendrums.'  They  will  have  to  get  out  and  walk  a  bit,  he  informs 
them,  but  it  is  a  sight  worth  seeing — ^your  flyman  having  a  rooted 
preference  for  those  sights  which  necessitate  his  fare's  leaving  the 
vehicle  for  an  hour  or  so,  whereby  the  flyman  may  put  a  nose- 
bag on  his  steed,  and  repose  himself  in  the  sun  for  a  while,  placidly 
idle. 

*  The  Rhododendron  Walk  !'  exclaims  Dewrance  ;  '  of  course,. 
a  thing  you  ought  to  see,  and  in  perfection  just  now.  Yes,  coach- 
man, you  can  stop  for  the  rhododendrons.' 

They  drive  to  a  wooden  gate — rustic,  unpretending — alight,  and 
enter  a  paradise  of  purple  and  green — a  verdant  alley  between 
high  walls  of  rhododendrons,  which  have  grown  to  absolute  trees. 
Birds  are  singing,  bees  humming ;  for  the  rest  there  is  silence  as  in 
a  world  newly  made,  solitude  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Amazon. 

*  How  lovely  !'  exclaim  the  ladies  simultaneously. 

*  Yes,  it's  pretty,  isn't  it  ?  You  don't  get  this  kind  of  thing 
in  Wales.  This  is  royal ;  the  bushes  were  planted  by  Queen  Char- 
lotte.' 

*  What  a  pity  they're  all  one  colour !'  says  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
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looks  at  rhododendrons  as  rhododendrons,  and  wonld  like  to  see 
the  last  yarieties  of  the  nnrseryman's  culture  in  this  century-old 
avenne. 

'  0  Juliana,  how  can  you  find  fault  with  anything  so  perfectly 
lovely!' 

*  My  dear,  if  there  were  a  few  of  those  white  ones,  or  the  rose- 
coloured  which  we  saw  at  Kew,  interspersed,  you  know,  it  would 
certainly  heighten  the  effect.' 

Mrs.  Williams  is  a  slow  walker,  and,  in  faithful  attendance 
upon  her,  the  Curate  soon  finds  himself  left  ever  so  far  behind  by 
those  oth6r  two,  who  wander  on,  and  are  out  of  sight  before  cousin 
Juliana  has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  a  squirrel,  which  he  has 
politely  pointed  out  to  her,  frisking  in  the  wooded  background  which 
breaks  upon  them  here  and  there  through  a  gap  in  the  rhododen- 
drons. 

Those  other  two  are  out  of  ear-shot  very  soon,  alone,  as  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,  and  as  forgetful  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  if 
they  had  been  indeed  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  mass  of  mankind  an 
affair  of  the  remote  future.  Herman's  silence  is  over.  They  are 
together  among  the  flowers,  with  the  lark  singing  shrilly  sweet 
above  their  heads  in  the  cloudless  blue — alone  as  they  have  not 
been  since  vaguest  fancies  grew  to  strongest  love. 

*  Editha,  you  wear  that  flower  for  my  sake.  Does  it  mean  that 
you  will  wear  the  orange-bloom  for  none  but  me?  Answer  yes, 
darling ;  for  none  but  me — all  unworthy  of  your  love,  but  chosen 
because  I  love  so  well.  Look  at  me,  Editha — answer,  sweet.  My 
happiest  thought  in  looking  forward  to  this  day  was  the  thought  that 
we  might  be  alone  together  for  a  little  while.  Our  moments  to- 
gether are  so  brief.' 

She  cannot  answer  him  just  yet.  One  little  hand  plays  nerr- 
ously  with  the  spray  of  seringa,  her  eyelids  droop  over  the  soft  gray 
eyes.  He  sees  the  dark  lashes  tremble  on  the  rich  bloom  of  her 
cheek  before  that  lovely  blush  dies  away  and  leaves  her  pale. 

'  Editha,  are  you  angry  with  me  for  having  dared  to  hope  ?  I 
know  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  that  I  am  your  inferior  in  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  mind  or  heart.  I  have  known  that  from  the 
day  we  met — from  that  happy  summer  hour,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
when  we  sat  on  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  and  you  talked  to  me  of 
my  profession  with  that  sweet  serious  air  of  yours  which  made  me 
think  of  Hypatia.  But  I  love  you,  dear ;  and  true  love  must  stand 
for  virtues  that  I  have  not.  I  will  love  and  honour  you  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  and  my  nature  shall  be  exalted  by  its  union  with  yours. 
Dearest,  you  have  the  prettiest  way  of  lecturing  me  sometimes;  yon 
inspire  me  with  loftier  desires,  you  elevate  the  mere  thirst  of  success 
to  a  grand  and  pure  ambition.  Love,  will  you  take  my  life  into 
your  hands,  be  my  teacher,  my  guide,  the  gentle  ruler  of  my  clays 
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and  thoughts  ?     That  wide  word  wife  indades  all  the  rest.     Will 
you  be  my  wife,  Editha  ?' 

He  has  taken  the  hand  that  hung  loose  at  her  side — the  hand 
that  he  longed  so  to  take  last  year  at  Lochwithian — taken  posses- 
sion of  it  utterly,  as  if  it  were  an  unconsidered  trifle  belonging  to 
him. 

*  If  I  thought  your  life  would  be  better  or  happier/  she  falters, 
only  able  to  approach  the  awftd  question  in  a  lateral  direction. 

*  It  will  be — happier,  better,  brighter,  and  ever  so  much  longer ; 
for  if  you  were  to  reject  me  I  should  make  short  work  of  the  wretched 
remnant  of  my  existence — squander  it  on  riotous  nights,  bum  it  out 
in  a  blaze  of  gas ;  devote  my  days  to  billiards,  my  nights  to  tobacco, 
sleeplessness,  and  green  tea.  You  mean  yes,  Editha.  I  shall  see  the 
waxen  orange-flowers  in  your  dark  hair — worn  for  me — for  me,  the 
king  of  men  on  that  glad  day.  Darling,  you  love  me  a  little,  you 
will  bear  with  me  a  little.  You  will  take  me,  fiaulty  as  I  am — 
trust  me  with  your  young  life,  believe  in  me  and  in  my  future,  which 
shall  be  bright  for  your  dear  sake,  if  labour  and  ambition  can  brighten 
it.    Love,  you  are  all  my  own — this  trembling  hand  answers  best.* 

His  arm  is  round  her,  and  she  is  drawn  to  his  heart  in  the 
8weet  summer  solitude.  Her  head  lies  there  for  one  blessed  mo- 
ment, while  his  lips  seal  their  betrothal — the  first  masculine  lips, 
save  her  father's,  that  have  kissed  her  since  she  was  a  child — a  kiss 
of  sacred  promise,  never  to  be  forgotten,  sealing  her  for  his  own. 

The  contract  being  thus  ratified,  her  next  thought  is  of  her 
sister. 

'  Buth  will  be  so  sorry,'  she  says  regretfully. 

*  Sorry  that  I  have  won  you,  my  sweet  ?  Can  Ruth  be  so  un* 
kind?' 

*  Sorry  for  a  marriage  that  will  separate  me  from  her.  You 
must  live  in  London  always,  must  you  not  ?' 

'  For  a  Journalist  and  author  who  wishes  to  do  the  best  for  him- 
self London  is  the  only  field.  The  Lake  poets  managed  to  write  at 
three  days'  journey  from  the  metropolis,  but  they  did  not  make  their 
fortunes.  Southey  would  have  been  a  rich  man  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  Temple  and  written  for  the  daily  press.' 

*  We  must  live  in  London  then,  Herman  ?*  How  sweet  that 
plural  pronoun  to  the  lover's  ear !  *  And  Euth  will  be  alone  at  the 
Priory.' 

*  Why  should  she  live  alone,  if  your  society  is  essential  to  her 
happiness  ?     Let  her  home  be  with  us.' 

*  Dear  Herman,  how  good  of  you  to  propose  it !  But  I  do  not 
think  she  would  leave  LochwiUiian  on  any  account.' 

'  Then  she  loves  Lochwithian  better  than  she  loves  you,  and  as 
I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world,  I  must  have  the  most  right  to 
you.' 
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'  She  may  come  and  stay  with  us  sometimes  ?'  says  Editha.  It 
seems  quite  a  natural  thing  to  speak  of  their  future  already,  though 
it  is  but  a  minute  since  love  has  spoken  boldly. 

*  She  shall  have  loving  welcome,  let  her  come  when  she  may,* 
replies  Herman,  careless  of  all  things  in  this  blissful  moment. 

They  walk  side  by  side  between  the  rhododendrons,  her  hand 
drawn  through  his  arm  and  held  there,  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  re- 
leased from  that  strong  grasp.  A  backward  glance  shows  him  the 
Curate  and  cousin  Juliana,  still  afar,  but  in  sight,  warning  him 
that  there  must  be  no  farther  demonstrations  of  victorious  love. 

'  My  darling,  do  you  know  that  when  first  we  met  I  was  abso- 
lutely afraid  of  you  ?  I  can  hardly  believe,  at  this  blessed  nioment, 
with  this  dear  hand  in  mine,  that  you  are  really  the  young  lady  I 
came  to  see  at  Lochwithian — the  serious  young  lady,  sworn  ally  of 
the  Church,  a  curate  in  petticoats,  whom  I  approached  with  admir- 
ing awe,  and  in  whom  every  touch  of  sweetness  and  womanliness 
was  an  exquisite  surprise.' 

'  Need  a  woman  be  less  womanly  for  giving  some  thought  to 
serious  things,  and  for  trying — ever  so  feebly  at  best — to  do  her 
duty  r 

'  Dearest,  you  have  answered  that  question  by  your  own  exam- 
ple— she  need  not.  The  womanliest  woman  I  know  is  she  whose 
hand  I  hold.  I  know  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you,  dear,  but 
I  do  not  fear  your  goodness.  Take  my  life  into  your  hands,  and  make 
it  better  if  you  can — happier,  sweeter  you  cannot  fail  to  make  it.' 

Hereupon  they  slacken  their  pace,  and  let  cousin  Juliana  over- 
take them,  'scant  of  breath,*  like  the  Danish  prince,  and  finding 
balmy  June  too  much  for  her.  So  they  leave  the  rhododendron 
wood  and  drive  on  to  Virginia  Water,  and  wander — Herman  and 
Editha  always  side  by  side — on  the  verdant  margin  of  that  placid 
lake,  and  hear  the  birds  singing  in  the  silent  woods,  and  pour  oat 
sweet  confessions  of  mutual  feeling,  telling  each  other  how  first, 
when  first,  tremulous  as  a  new-fledged  bird,  the  thrilling  thought 
awoke  in  each  breast  that  this  was  love.  Dewrance,  resigned,  and 
bearing  himself  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  Damon,  sees  and  under- 
stands all,  and  bears  the  burden  of  cousin  Juliana,  and  orders  the 
luncheon,  and  makes  the  salad,  and  charters  the  boat  by  and  by,  and 
secures  a  compartment  for  the  return  journey,  and  car^s  chickens 
and  tongue,  and  hands  teacups,  and  compounds  claret-cup  at  the 
evening  meal,  and  is  altogether  the  best  of  fellows,  as  Herman  tells 
him  when  they  leave  Lima-crescent,  and  walk  beneath  summer  star- 
shine  to  Bolivia-gardens. 

*  You're  a  dear  old  fellow,  Dewrance,  a  genuine  thorough-going 
friend ;  and  I  feel  as  if  I  owe  you  in  some  sort  the  beginning  of  my 
happiness.  It's  all  right,  my  dear  boy,  and  I — well,  I'm  a  great 
deal  luckier  than  I  deserve  to  be.' 
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'  As  if  I  didn't  know  that.  I  thought  you  would  bring  matters 
to  a  crisis  to-day.  Curious,  rather,  that  it  should  end  so,  after 
your  very  emphatic  observations  at  Llandrysak ;  but  I  never  knew 
a  man  protest  his  unfitness  for  any  particular  woman  without  his 
ending  by  falling  in  love  with  that  very  woman.  No,  I  am  not 
surprised ;  a  little  sorry,  perhaps,  knowing  both  of  you  pretty  well,, 
and  seeing  what  you  saw  so  clearly  at  the  outset,  the  want  of  har- 
mony in  your  lives.* 

'  Cannot  my  life  become  better  under  her  influence  V 

*  That's  an  open  question.  A  man  so  self-contained  as  you  is 
hardly  a  likely  subject  for  a  wife's  influence.  She  may  take  the 
colour  of  her  thoughts  from  you,  but  I  doubt  if  she'll  ever  succeed 
in  changing  the  colour  of  yours.  Have  you  told  her  your  opinions, 
by  the  way  ?' 

'  About  what  ?' 

*  Upon  the  subject  you  have  freely  discussed  with  me ;  a  trifle,  and 
beside  the  question,  perhaps,  in  your  mind,  but  to  her  the  one  thing 
needful.     Have  you  told  her  your  estimate  of  Christianity  ?' 

*  I  have  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  has  answered  yes,' 
says  Herman.  '  I  did  not  accompany  the  question  with  a  concise 
confession  of  faith,  or  want  of  faith — did  not  read  myself  in  with 
the  thirty-nine  articles  of  my  particular  creed.  I  don't  know  what 
High-Church  people  may  do  under  similar  circumstances,  or  what 
you  would  expect  from  me.' 

'  I  think  it  would  have  been  the  act  of  axx  honest  man  to  tell  her 
the  truth.     Faith  is  her  strong  rock.' 

'  I  shall  never  assail  its  foundations.  It  is  for  your  spiritual 
millionaire  to  make  converts.  The  bankrupt  in  spiritual  things  asks 
no  man  to  share  his  destitution.' 

Three  days  after  the  Windsor  expedition  the  Squire  returns  to 
Lochwithian  with  his  womenkind;  and  before  that  return  every- 
thing is  arranged.  DirefuUy  disappointed  at  first  that  the  son-in- 
law  presented  to  him  should  be  a  literary  adventurer  instead  of  a 
landed  gentleman — loth  to  understand  the  promise  of  Herman's 
career,  recognising  but  little  advantage  in  present  reputation  or 
future  glory — he  is  angry  with  cousin  Juliana  for  her  carelessness, 
with  himself  for  his  blindness,  with  Editha  for  her  infatuation,  and 
with  Herman  for  his  presumption.  Reluctantly,  finding  Editha 
firm  as  rock,  he  gives  way,  and  submits  dolefully  to  Love's  stem 
decree.  It  is  hardly  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  that  Herman  has 
saved  a  few  thoilsands,  and  is  willing  to  insure  his  life  for  a  like 
sum,  and  settle  capittd  and  insurance  policy  on  Editha,  or  that 
he  estimates  his  income  roughly  as  two  thousand  per  annum. 

*  Don't  call  it  income,  my  dear  fellow,'  says  the  Squire  testily. 
'  If  you  had  the  gout  in  your  hand  to-morrow,  the  income  would  stop.' 
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'  Not  necessanly.  I  would  dictate  to  a  shorthand  writer.  One 
of  Scott's  best  novels  was  dictated  from  a  sick-bed/ 

*  Pshaw !  Yon  may  have  softening  of  the  brain,  or  the  public 
humour  may  change — your  novels  prove  «  drug  in  the  market. 
Call  your  present  earnings  what  you  please,  Mr.  Westray,  so  long 
as  you  don't  call  them  incomer' 

'  So  be  it/  replies  Herman.  '  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  future 
with  Editha  for  my  wife.' 

'  Whoever  heard  of  a  man  being  afraid  of  the  future  when  he 
wants  to  get  married!'  exclaims  Mr.  Morcombe«  '  A  lawyer's  clerk 
will  marry  on  sixty  pounds  a  year  without  being  afraid  of  the 
future,  though  the  future  may  mean  six  hungry  children.  People 
never  are  afraid  of  the  future  when  they  want  to  indulge  themselyes 
in  the  present.' 

After  much  bemoaning  about  Yivian  Hetheridge,  whose  ultimate 
union  with  Editha  he  has  looked  upon  as  a  settled  thing,  the 
Squire  gives  his  melancholy  consent.  Herman  is  to  settle  all 
he  can  settle  upon  Editha,  ai^d  Editha's  two  hundred  a  year  is  to 
be  tied  up  as  tightly  as  many-worded  legal  documents  can  tie  it — 
'  to  which  conditions  Herman  agrees  rejoicingly. 

Happy  interval  between  the  day  of  betrothal  and  the  sad  hour 
of  parting.  The  lovers  spend  the  greater  part  of  those  three  days 
together  in  unrestrained  companionship,  cousin  Juliana  looking  on 
placidly,  having  taken  her  scolding  meekly  from  the  Squire,  and 
being  at  heart  devoted  to  the  lovers.  These  three  perambulate 
that  Tybumian  suburb,  with  its  endless  labyrinth  of  streets  and 
crescents  and  gardens  and  terraces,  looking  for  that  archetypal 
house  in  which  the  young  couple  are  to  set  up  their  household 
gods,  and  inaugurate  the  awful  mystery  of  domestic  life.  They 
talk  of  it  as  lightly,  both  of  them,  as  if  it  were  a  summer  holiday, 
rather  than  the  solemn  thing  it  is,  committing  them  to  manifold 
responsibilities,  opening  the  doors  of  a  world  full  of  perils  and  pains 
and  sorrows.  Single,  these  two  young  lives  are  like  a  ship  lying  in 
harbour,  safe  from  winds  and  waves;  married,  they  will  resemble 
the  same  ship  far  out  at  sea,  tempest-tost,  fighting  tiie  elements, 
with  desperate  odds  against  her. 

They  are  not  looking  for  the  actual  house  in  which  they  are  to 
live,  but  only  for  the  kind  of  house  they  will  require — so  that  the 
actual  choice  may  be  simplified  by  and  by.  '  It  is  much  too  soon 
for  thinking  about  a  house,'  says  Editha. 

'Not  at  aU  too  soon,'  protests  Herman.  'What  is  there  to 
delay  our  marriage  ?  If  you  knew  what  an  unsettled  purposeless 
being  I  shall  be  until  our  life  begins,  you  would  not  be  so  cruel  as 
protract  my  misery.' 

*  I  want  Buth  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  losing  me,'  replies  Editha. 
*  You  can  come  to  Lochwithian  when  your  book  is  finished,  you  know.' 
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^  That  will  not  be  before  August.  What  do  you  say  to  our  being 
married  in  September  ?' 

*  September  in  next  year  ?* 

*  No,  my  feir  tyrant,  September  next — the  September  for  whose 
guns  the  innocent  young  partridges  are  fattening/ 

'  0  Herman,  I  must  have  one  more  Christmas  at  home.  All 
the  poor  people  look  forward  to  Christmas.' 

'  Coals  and  blankets,'  interjects  Herman  sceptically. 

'  And  we  hare  an  evening  for  the  school  children — blind-man's 
buff  and  a  magic  lantern ;  and  Buth's  sofa  is  carried  down  to  the 
hall,  and  she  gives  away  the  clothing  we  have  made  in  the  autumn. 
I  must  have  one  more  Christmas  at  Lochwithian,  Herman.' 

'  You  shaU,  darling.  We  will  go  down  and  spend  Christmas 
there  together,  if  your  papa  vnll  have  us ;  and  you  shall  distribute 
the  frocks  and  muffetees,  and  the  children  shall  give  three  cheers 
for  my  bonny  young  bride,  till  the  old  rafters  ring.' 

He  means  to  have  his  way,  this  happy  lover,  though  he  is  con- 
tent to  say  no  more  just  yet.  They  roam  up  and  down,  looking  at 
houses  which  bear  a  remarkable  family  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other, the  very  cornices  sprouting  out  into  the  same  architectural 
piccalili,  a  school  of  ornament  which  seems  the  result  of  a  profound 
study  of  the  cauliflower  tribe.  The  mantelpieces  look  as  if  they  had 
all  been  dug  out  of  the  same  quarry,  and  chipped  into  shape  by  the 
same  masons — mottled  marble,  like  Castile  soap,  in  the  dining-rooms ; 
statuary  marble,  with  a  little  more  of  the  cauliflower  decoration,  in 
the  drawing-rooms.  Papers  alike— graining  alike — general  newness 
and  tendency  to  shrinking  in  the  woodwork  alike. 

Herman  sighs  despondently  as  they  stand  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  sixteenth  house,  the  afternoon  sun  glaring  in  upon  them 
through  three  long  plate-glass  windows  set  flat  in  the  wall. 

*  There's  a  sad  want  of  individuality  in  your  modern  dwelling- 
house,'  he  says.  '  Too  windy  for  a  house,  too  fine  for  a  factory  or 
a  gaol.     I  haven't  seen  my  ideal  house  yet,  Editha.    Have  you  ?' 

Editha  owns  that  the  Bayswater  dwellings  are  uninteresting. 

*  My  love,  you  would  go  mad  in  a  vapid  square  box  of  this  land, 
after  Lochwithian  Priory.     We  must  look  farther  afield.' 

*  There  is  plenty  of  time,  Herman.' 

*  Yes,  between  this  and  September.  How  would  you  like  to  live 
by  the  water  ?' 

Editha  hasn't  the  least  idea  which  water  he  means. 

'  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames — by  that  river  we  were  on  the 
other  day.  There  are  some  nice  old  places  at  Putney  and  Fulham 
and  Chiswick — houses  that  people  have  lived  and  died  in — not 
newly-run-up  packing-cases  smelling  of.damp  mortar.' 

'  Indeed,  Herman,  I  should  like  to  live  wherever  you  would  be 
happiest,'  replies  Editha,  a  wife  already  in  self-abnegation  and  sub- 
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mission ;  '  and  I  think  an  old-fashioned  cottage  by  that  lovely  river 
would  be  ever  so  iliuch  nicer  than  Bayswater,  where  the  streets  and 
terraces  are  so  dreadfully  long  and  straight.' 

Cousin  Juliana  suggests  that  water  is  generally  damp>  and  that 
a  river-side  residence  and  rheumatism  go  together  in  her  mind. 

*  Dear  Juliana,  we  are  only  talking  at  random.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  for  Herman  to  change  his  mind  again  and  again.' 

'  Of  course,'  says  Herman;  *  but  I  shall  explore  Fulham  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  notwithstanding.' 

To-morrow  is  to  see  their  parting — not  a  sad  one,  though  it  is 
pain  to  part  for  ever  so  brief  a  span.  Herman  promises  to  come 
to  Lochwithian  at  the  end  of  July.  He  will  finish  his  book  by  that 
time.  He  means  to  work  double  tides — ^to  dash  off  a  new  piece  for 
the  Frivolity  in  the  intervals  of  his  more  serious  labour.  He  feels 
infinite  responsibilities  upon  him,  but  not  as  a  burden — rather  as 
an  armour  which  must  make  him  invincible  in  the  fight. 

'  You  can't  imagine  how  light  my  work  will  seem  to  me,  Editha, 
henceforward,*  he  says,  in  those  too  brief  moments  which  they  have  to 
themselves  at  the  station.  *  I  shall  have  my  goal  before  me  now. 
Until  now  I  have  had  only  an  indefinite  spasmodic  desire  to  get 
on,  for  my  own  sake — an  ambition  so  utterly  selfish  that  it  seemed 
a  vice  rather  than  a  virtue.  Henceforward  I  labour  for  you.  That 
thought  will  renew  my  strength.  I  shall  work  as  well  as  I  did 
years  ago,  when  I  knew  my  mother's  comfort  depended  on  my  pen. 
I  have  given  hostages  to  Fortune.' 

And  thus  they  kiss  and  part. 
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§,  If  mi  to  C^etdrual  IS^anttQtri 

BT  OEOBGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 


I  HAVE  a  very  strong  liking  for  theatrical  managers,  and  my  aflfection 
for  them  is  no  mere  sentimental  penchant,  bnt  a  rational  inclination 
based  on  many  substantial  reasons — ^if  there  can  be  anything  sub- 
stantial in  this  world,  of  which  I  am  growing  day  by  day  more 
gravely  to  doubt  the  reality.  If  you  hear  of  my  turning  Berkleian 
or  Gnostic  shortly,  don't  be  surprised.f  I  like  the  people  who  con- 
duct playhouses  :  first,  because  it  was  from  a  playhouse  manager, 
seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  that  I  first  received  a  magnificent  and 
regular  salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a  week;  and  next,  because  thea- 
trical entrepreneurs  may  be  considered,  as  a  class,  about  the  best- 
abused  folks  in  society  ;  and,  as  a  very  well-abused  person  myself, 
I  have  an  ardent  sympathy  for  all  who  sufier  from  the  detraction  of 
scoundrels  and  the  malevolence  of  blockheads.  No  creature  among 
the  lower  animals  is  so  spiteful  as  a  thorough  Fool ;  and  to  the 

*  Lest  I  should  be  accused  of  reechoiog  in  parrot-fashion  certain  strictures  on 
the  license  of  the  stage  lately  made  public,  I  venture  to  observe  that  this  paper  waa 
written  many  months  before  the  appearance  in  the  newspapers  of  the  strictures  in 
question,  and  the  publication  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford's  stem  remonstrance  to 
the  managers.  I  may  likewise  remind  the  readers  of  ^Belgravia  that,  many  months 
before  the  present  Lord  Chamberlain  thought  of  inveighing  against  stage  im- 
morality and  indecency,  I  dwelt  at  length,  and  to  the  same  intent,  in  this  magazine, 
on  the  feeble  and  half-hearted  rescript  of  the  ex-ohamberlain,  Viscount  Sydney. — 
G.A.S. 

f  *  Let  the  Brahman*  (Lotos  of  the  Good  Law\  *  when  he  begins  to  find  that  his 
muscles  are  growing  weak,  that  his  hair  is  gray,  and  when  he  has  seen  a  son  of  his 
son,  retire  into  the  desert  with  his  wife.  Let  him  accustom  himself  to  abstinence, 
to  mortification,  to  vigils,  and  to  prayer.  Let  him  expose  his  naked  body  to  the 
worst  weather  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  at  other  times  let  him  stand  bareheaded 
beneath  the  burning  sun,  and  with  four  large  fires  lit  around  him.  Let  him  sup- 
press every  passion  and  every  desire  within  him.  This  done,  he  will  leave  his  wife* 
— she  would  have  left  hxm  long  ere  this,  I  fancy — *  he  will  renounce  all  human 
companionship,  will  eat  only  once  a  day ;  and  thus  simplified,  epurated,  and  de- 
tached, having  no  longer  any  will  of  his  own,  nor  any  sensible  ideas  in  him^  he  will 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  there  can  be  only  one  Being,  Brahma,  the  Indetermi- 
nate, the  Non-apparent,  who  has  neither  quantity,  quality,  nor  form ;  that  what 
we  call  the  World  is  an  Illusion  ;  and  that  true  science  consists  in  recognising  the 
Nothingness  of  things,  and  the  Emptiness  of  that  which  seems  full.*  How  would 
you  like  to  subscribe  to  the  Law  of  the  Lotos  ?  I  should  have  adopted  it  long  ago 
did  I  not  happen  to  be  particularly  fond  of  roast  leg  of  mutton.  Can  that  be  an 
illusion  7 
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attacks  of  the  donderheaded  the  manager  is  continually  exposed. 
Now  the  Fool  assumes  the  gnise  of  a  theatrical  critic ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  miserable  reputation  for  *  smart  writing/  he 
'  pitches  into'  the  manager  a  tort  et  a  traversy  quite  unconscious  of 
or  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  his  little  best  (it  is 
not  much,  it  is  true ;  but  a  mischievous  ape  may  smash  a  china 
teapot ;  and  in  flinging  stones  at  a  man  every  little  pebble  helps)  te 
drive  an  honest  and  hard-working  trader  into  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. Managers  usually  suffer  from  a  primordial  deficiency  of 
capital.  I  think  that  I  could  reckon  up  the  names  of«at  least  fifty 
gentlemen  who^  within  my  own  time,  have  undertaken  the  mtmage- 
ment  of  important  theatrical  enterprises  in  the  metropolis ;  but  I 
can  only  remember  three  who  have  realised  anything  approaching  a 
competence  as  a  result  of  their  labours.  With  terrible  frequency 
the  Fool  fancies  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  dramatic  author,  so  he  duns 
and  pesters  the  manager  nearly  to  Death's  door  to  read  his  gro- 
tesque five-act  tragedies  or  his  dreary  farces.  In  most  cases  the 
manager  declines  to  produce  this  ponderous  rubbish  ;  and  in  that 
case  he  makes  an  enemy  for  life  of  the  Fool-dramatist,  who  goes 
about  saying  that  he  is  the  victim  of  an  organised  conspiracy ;  and 
that  Nokesby,  Hoaxby,  and  Jokesby,  all  *  regular'  and  accepted  play- 
wrights, have  *  bound  themselves  by  a  curse'  to  prevent  Blokesby 
from  bringing  out  his  (the  Fool- dramatist  Mokesby's)  play.  Some- 
times the  manager,  worried  beyond  endurance,  or  yielding  to  a  fatal 
fit  of  good  nature,  brings  out  the  duffer's  drama.  The  result  is,  of 
course,  failure  (although  the  Fool  has  been,  equally  of  course,  called  on 
to  the  stage  on  the  fiirst  night  by  his  brother  neddies  in  the  stalls) ; 
and  then  the  Fool  raves  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Junior  Asinine 
Club  about  the  shameful  treatment  he  has  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Blokesby  of  the  Theatre  Royal  Cowcross ;  how  Jokesby,  with 
malice  prepense,  *  cut  it  up'  in  the  Weekly  Scalpel;  how  the  play 
was  badly  *  cast ;'  how  Nokesby  persuaded  Mrs.  St.  Shobbers  to 
throw  up,  at  the  last  moment,  the  leading-lady's  part;  and  how 
Pollywogg,  the  heavy  tragedian,  didn't  know  ten  consecutive  lines 
of  Ms  role  on  the  first  night  (how  should  he,  seeing  that,  teste 
Mokesby,  he  had  been  made  more  than  half  inebriated  with  sherry- 
and-bitters  at  the  Cibber's  Head  by  the  vindictive  Hoaxby).  These 
types  are  but  two  among  a  hundred  specimens  of  bores,  donkeys, 
duns,  swells,  conceited  actors  and  actresses,  money-lenders,  pro- 
perty-men, and  wrong-headed,  thick-headed,  and  cobweb-headed  peo- 
ple who  make  the  manager's  life  a  burden  to  him.  He  has  no  friends 
— save  a  few  fair-weather  toadies — and  he  is  always  being  hit  hard. 
Stay,  I  have  omitted  one  numerous,  persistent,  and  appalling  species 
of  managerial  plagues — the  people  who  hunt  for  orders.  These 
sturdy  beggars  are  not  to  be  put  off,  and  they  are  never  satisfied. 
Give  them  a  private-box  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  they  are  dowxk 
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on  yon  for  stalls.  I  knew  an  East-end  manager  once  vrho  let  his 
theatre  on  Sundays  to  a  religions  association  for  preaching  purposes ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  first  sermon  was  adTertised,  he  was  inundated 
with  applications  from  the  order -hunters,  for  admission  to  the 
dress-circle. 

Thus,  liking  managers  (they  can  do  nothing  for  me,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  for  them  ;  and  this  is  why,  perhaps,  we  are  upon  such 
excellent  terms),  I  yenture  to  give  them  this  hint.  The  fact  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  at  this  moment,  while  there  never  was  a  period 
when  so  large  an  amount  of  remunerative  patronage— mainly  due 
to  the  fondness  for  the  drama  displayed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales — 
was  bestowed  on  theatrical  entertainments,  there  is  a  daily  increas- 
ing dearth  of  good,  actable,  attractive  plays.  That  the  public  will 
go  to  see  dramas  of  real  intellectual  merit,  well  acted  and  intelli- 
gently '  mounted,*  is  plain  enough  firom  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving's  magnificent  performance  o{ Hamlet;  firom  the  success  of  Mr. 
Chatterton's  spectacles  atDruryLane — which  the  Fools  sneer  at  as  so 
much  scene-painting,  upholstery,  and  red  fire;  of  Caste,  School,  said 
others  of  the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  admirable  plays  at  the  Prince  of 
"Wales's  Theatre  ;  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  exquisite  fairy  comedies — which 
the  Fools  have  libelled  as  '  indecent' — at  the  Haymarket ;  of  Mr. 
Wills's  noble  and  scholarlike  productions  at  the  Lyceum;  of  the 
School  for  Scandal  and  the  Road  to  Ruin  at  the  Vaudeville  ;  and 
of  the  plays  of  LordLytton,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Byron  all  over  the  country. 
Sheridan  Enowles  is  partially  tinder  a  cloud,  s^ve  in  the  provinces ; 
and  even  Judge  Talfourd's  beautiful  play  of  Ion  is  but  rarely  per- 
formed in  London  nowadays ;  but,  a  la  longv£,  what  are  these  good 
plays  among  so  many  ?  Mokesby  and  the  '  duffers'  are,  of  course, 
always  to  the  fore ;  but  managers,  save  in  very  exceptional  instances, 
are  not  mad  enough  to  put  the  blockheads' leaden  trash  upon  the  stage. 
As  it  is,  they  are  fain  to  bring  out  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which  the 
public  is  fain  to  swallow  firom  the  fact  of  the  pills  being  gilded  with  an 
abundance  of  showy  scenery,  glittering  dresses,  pretty  or  prettily- 
painted  faces,  grotesque  dances,  and  exhilarating  music.  Tet,  with  all 
this,  the  sensible  portion  of  the  public  are  growing  wofully  sick  of '  leg 
pieces;*  of  cellar-flaps'  and  'breakdowns;'  of  caricatures  of  cabinet 
ministers  dancing  the  canca/n ;  and  of  the  jingling,  profligate,  tipsy 
jigs  and  choruses  of  Offenbach  and  the  kindred  French  jongleurs, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  deprave  the  musical  taste  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  People  still  go  to  see  '  sensational'  melodramas^ 
burlesques  fnU  of  bad  puns  or  idiotic  political  illusions,  and  vile 
translations  of  French  operas  bouffes,  with  their  scandalous  plots  and 
dirty  dotibles  entendres,  because  going  to  the  play  is  a  want  of  the  age ; 
and  managers  oflen  do  not  know  where  to  find  better  fare  than  that 
which  they  place  before  their  patrons.    La  Belle  HiUne  and  Qene- 
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vieve  de  Brabant  are  bad  enough  from  an  ethical  point  of  view;  but 
what  would  become  of  our  morals  if  the  managers  took  to  reviving 
the  rhymed  comedies  of  Dryden,  or  the  impudent  abominations  of 
Wycherley,  or  Farquhar,  or  Tom  D'Urfey  ?  There  is  not  a  tenth 
part  of  Congreve,  or  Vanbrugh,  or  Gibber  that  would  be  listened  to 
with  patience  by  a  modem  audience ;  and  Mesdames  Afra  Behn 
and  Centlivre  (the  latter's  Wonder  excepted)  are  out  of  the  question. 
Otway  and  Southerne  would  be  reckoned  at  this  day  intolerably  dull; 
people  would  go  to  sleep  over  Addison's  Cato  or  Home's  Douglas; 
and  the  Georgian  dramatists,  Cumberland,  Holcroft,  and  the  rest, 
are,  as  a  rule,  as  dead  (theatrically  speaking)  as  Ben  Jonson  and 
the  Elizabethan  playwrights.  I  don't  think  that  even  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  could  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Alchymist  by  playing  Abel 
Drugger;  and  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Phelps  would  not  make  much 
out  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  or  even  out  of  that  wonderful  part  of 
Volpone,  in  the  Fax,  For  once  in  a  way,  I  confess  that  I  should 
like  to  see  Mr.  Sothem  try  his  hand  at  Bobadil,  and  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale as  Zeal-o'-the-Land  Busy,  in  Bartholomeic  Fair.  In  all  the 
plays  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Massinger  and 
Ford,  of  Peele  and  Greene,  of  Dekker  and  Chapman  and  Marlowe, 
there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  parts  which  any  actress  of  the  present 
time  who  commonly  respected  herself  could  assume. 

'  Wanted  a  Dramatist'  must  be  just  now  a  cry  echoing  through 
many  a  manager's  heart.     Suppose  they  were  to  try  Cobbett. 

'  What !'  it  may  be  exclaimed,  *  Cobbett  ?  Bill  Cobbett  ?  What 
on  earth  can  that  virulent  old  arch-agitator  ever  have  had  to  do 
with  the  dramatist's  art  ?'  All  I  can  say  in  reply  is,  that  in  the 
month  of  June  1831  Mr.  William  Cobbett,  editor  of  the  Political 
Register  and  of  Twopenny  Trash,  pjiblished,  at  his  office  in  Bolt- 
court,  Fleet-street,  a  Comedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled  Surplus  Popu- 
lation; the  plot,  characters,  and  principal  incidents  of  which  I 
intend,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  place  before  the  readers  otBelgravia. 
First,  as  to  the  dramatis  persona.  They  are,  as  regards  males : 
*  Sir  Gripe  Grindum  of  Grindum  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Grindum, 
Baronet;  Peter  Thimble,  Esq.,  a  great  anti-population  philosopher; 
Farmer  Styles;  Tom  Styles,  his  nephew;  Last,  the  village  shoe- 
maker ;  Dick  Hazle,  servant  to  Styles ;  Barebone,  man-of-all-work 
to  Sir  Gripe ;  Tom  Birch,  brother  to  Betsy  Birch ;  Jack  Harrow, 
Ned  Maple,  and  other  country  fellows ;  Bludgeon,  Guzzle,  and 
Slang,  three  London  bullies ;  and  a  number  of  waiters,  villagers, 
and  small  boys.'  The  female  characters  are  :  *  Betsy  Birch,  going 
to  be  married  to  Dick  Hazle ;  Mrs.  Birch,  her  mother,  who  is  a 
widow;  Mrs.  Styles,  wife  of  the  farmer;  Patty  Primrose,  Mary 
Violet,  and  other  country  girls.'  Is  not  this  'cast'  thoroughly  Cob- 
bettian  ?  Does  it  not  smell  of  the  green  lanes  and  the  hedgerows 
and  the  honeysuckle-enshrouded  cottages  ?    The  locality  is  laid  at 
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the  village  of  Nestbed ;  and  the  first  scene  represents  '  Sunrise :  a 
meadow  and  cows ;  a  farmhouse  in  the  background ;  Betsy  in  the 
meadow  with  a  milking  pail  on  her  arm ;  and  Dick,  in  a  smock- 
frock,  coming  along  the  lane.'  Here  is  a  mise-en-scene  at  once 
pretty  and  inexpensive.  Dick  follows  the  rising  of  the  curtain  with 
a  song  of  the  true  Cobbettian  ring,  commencing 

*  Soft's  tbe  note  of  yonder  woodlarlc ; 

Softer  far  my  Betsy's  voice. 
Sweet's  the  dew  in  oups  of  cowslips  ; 
Sweeter  something  that's  my  choice.' 

Could  not  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  set  this  simple  stanza  to  very  sweet 
music  ?     A  very  touching  bit  of  love-making  now  ensues  between 
Betsy  and  Dick,  who  are  affianced  sweethearts.     The  young  lady 
goes  straight  to  the  point,  asking  her  swain  when  they  are  to  *  go 
to  church ;'  since  the  bans  have  already  been  published,  and  all  the 
folks  are  laughing  at  her.     '  Poll  Thorn,'  she  adds,  with  a  touch  of 
feminine  jealousy,  '  jeered  me  yesterday,  and  swore  she'd  have  you 
yet.'     Dick  replies  that  he  would  be  only  too  happy  to  approach 
the  hymeneal  altar  at  that  very  moment,  but  that  his  stock  of 
ready  money  does  not  exceed  two  pounds,  which,  added  to  one  pound 
three  which  Betsy's  mistress  owes  her,  makes  only  sixty-three  shil- 
lings;  'and  what,'  ruefully  concludes  the  rustic,  *is  that  to  get 
thkgs  wi'?'    The  colloquy  is  interrupted  by  Farmer  Styles,  who  has 
brought  a  letter  which  he  desires  shall  be  carried  to  the  Grindum 
Arms.    The  missive  is  for  one  Squire  Thimble,  who  is  coming  down 
by  the  night-coach  from  London  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Gripe.     The 
firugal  baronet  prefers  to  quarter  him  on  his  tenant  Styles  instead 
of  acconmiodating  him  at  Grindum  Hall;  and,  says  the  farmer,  '  he'd 
turn  me  out  of  his  farm  if  I  were  to  refuse' — the  farmer  possibly 
would  not  have  said  '  if  I  were,'  but  Cobbett  cannot  help  being 
grammatical.     Subsequently  Mr.  Styles  falls  to  mildly  rebuking 
Dick  for  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  his  marriage  with  Betsy; 
but,  pleads  the  swain,  'We  be  so  poor,  master;  and  suppose  me 
to  fall  sick,  I'd  rather  die  than  see  her  begging  a  morsel  of  bread 
from  the  flint-hearted  hired  overseer.'     Cobbett  had  a  fine,  hearty, 
and  wholly  irrational  hatred  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  Poor 
Law.     Li  fine,  the  good-natured  farmer  consents  to  advance  Dick 
five  pounds,  saying  that  he  is  sure  Betsy's  mistress  will  likewise 
lend  her  a  matter  of  two  pounds  ten  to  begin  with;  whereupon 
Dick,  promising  that  the  wedding  shall  take  place  on  the  morrow, 
joyfully  proceeds  on  his  errand  to  the  Grindum  Arms,  and  Betsy, 
her  heart  full  of  glee,  proceeds  to  milk  her  cow.     N.B.  The  cow 
obviously,  if  this  stage  direction  is  to  be  obeyed,  must  be  a  '  practi- 
cable' one.    To  a  vaccine  simulacrum  in  pasteboard  an  irreverent 
audience  might  object ;  but  Mr.  Hollingshead  (I  want  the  piece  to 
be  brought  out  at  the  Gaiety,  for  the  sake  of  the  ballet)  might 
Tbibd  Sbbm,  Tol.  V.  F.S.  Tol.  XXV.  HH 
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easily  hire  a  live  cow  from  the  aX-freseo  dairy  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  the  milk,  warranted  gennine,  and  with  a  little  ciira9oa  added, 
conld  be  sold  as  syllabnb  in  the  stalls.  The  political  economistB 
would,  of  coarse,  vehemently  protest  against  Farmer  Styles's  display 
of  good  nature  in  the  matter  of  the  five  pounds'  adyance.  What 
would  be  (politico-economically  forecast)  the  future  of  a  young  couple 
who  began  their  married  life  not  only  in  an  insolvent,  but  in  a 
banfcrapt,  condition? 

Scene  the  Second  shows  us  a  room  at  the  Orindum  Arms,  where 
Squire  Thimble  is  looking  from  a  window,  and  groaning  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  swarms  of  children  who  are  playing  on  the  village 
green.  '  It  is  all  the  fault,'  says  the  economist,  *  of  my  friend  Sir 
Gripe  and  the  other  land-owners.'  Presently  Dick  enters  with  a 
letter,  in  which  the  stingy  baronet  tells  his  expectant  guest  that, 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  him  to  suffer  no  subsistence  to  be 
in  his  house  *  beyond  a  bare  sufficiency  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether,' he  has  arranged  that  Farmer  Styles  shall  provide  him 
during  his  stay  with  '  bed  and  board.'  The  economist^ — who  likes 
staying  with  baronets  at  their  country  houses — does  not  entirely 
approve  of  being  fobbed  off  with  a  shakedown  in  a  farmhouse; 
nevertheless,  he  rings  for  a  waiter,  and  instructs  him  to  carry  his 
portmanteau  to  Mr.  Styles's  house.  'Peter  Thimble,  Esquire/ 
says  the  waiter  contemptuously,  as  he  reads  the  name  on  the  trunk. 

*  Squire,  indeed !  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a  tailor,  and  a  French 
tailor  too ;  for  'tis  the  swarthiest  and  ugliest  *  devil  I  ever  saw !' 
Were  French  tailors  always  ugly  and  swarthy  in  your  day,  Monsieur 
Cobbett  ?  The  whole  doggedly  prejudiced,  indomitably  prejudiced, 
mind  of  the  man  shines  forth  in  the  sneer  he  has  put  into  the 
waiter's  mouth.  Cobbett  was  an  excellent  French  scholar.  He  had 
lived  a  long  time  in  France ;  he  knew  the  country  and  the  people 
thoroughly  well ;  yet  he  was  always  within  an  ace  of  declaring  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  man-monkeys,  and  that  their  chief  diet  was 
frogs. 

In  Scene  the  Third  we  change  to  a  cowpen  at  the  farm,  where 
Dick  and  Betsy  are  in  amorous  converse.  The  clerk  has  been 
spoken  to,  and  the  parson  is  to  be  told  *  as  soon  as  he  gets  up/ 

*  What,'  asks  Betsy,  *  isn't  he  up  yet  ?'  *  0  no,'  replies  Bichurd 
the  sarcastic ;  *  we  work  for  him  when  he's  asleep;  his  pay  always 
goes  on.'  A  little  pastoral  romping  follows  this  sally,  and  then 
Dick's  master  calls  for  him,  and  Betsy  is  left  alone.  Her  soliloquy 
is  worth  quoting:  'Now,'  she  exclaims  exultantly,  'what  will  become 
of  the  jeerings  of  Poll  Thorn,  and  of  that  nasty  slut,  Nance  Bramble, 
who  said  t'other  day  that  he'd  never  have  me  ?  I  shall  wear  my 
brand-new  bonnet  lined  with  pink;  Bichard  will  have  his  new  coat ; 
and  good  old  mistress — God  Almighty  bless  her ! — says  we  shall  be 
the  handsomest  coiqile  that  have  walked  into  Nestbed  church  these 
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fifty  years.  0  Lor*,  I  wish  'twas  over ;  for  my  heart  does  beat 
so,  and  sink  so,  that  I  can  scarcely  stand.*  Now  this,  I  conceive, 
is  the  precise  moment  when  Betsy — Miss  Constance  Loseby  would 
play  the  part  charmingly — should  sing  the  delicious  little  Italian 
ditty  beginmng 

'  Nel  oor  piii  non  mi  sento 

Brillar  la  gioyenti!! ; 

Cagion  del  mio  tormento, 

Amor,  sei  colpa  ta.* 

There  is  a  graceful  translation  of  the  versiclea  by  Leigh  Hunt,  but 
I  know  not  where  to  put  my  hand  upon  it.  The  voice  of  Squire 
Thimble  startles  Betsy  from  her  love-reverie,  whereupon  she  ex- 
claims, *  0  dear,  I  forgot  the  eggs  mistress  sent  me  to  get  for  break- 
fast ;'  with  which  fresh  and  natural  peroration  (when  we  are  in  love 
we  always  forget  the  eggs  which  we  are  sent  to  fetch)  the  scene 
closes.  The  next  represents  a  small  parlour  in  the  farmhouse. 
Mrs.  Styles  and  Betsy  are  waiting  on  Squire  Thimble  at  break&st. 
Betsy  lets  the  eggs — they  have  been  fetched  and  boiled  by  this 
time — fall  on  the  floor ;  and  the  farmer's  wife  apologises  for  the  girl's 
awkwardness  by  explaining  that  she  is  going  to  be  married  on  the 
morrow,  and  that  her  head  has  been  running  on  matrimony  all  the 
morning.  *  Married  V  echoes  the  economist  with  a  shriek ;  '  mar- 
ried !  The  coupling  together  of  these  poor  creatures  will  fill  the 
country  with  beggars  and  thieves.*  To  this  ungallant,  although 
truly  economical,  speech  Mrs.  Styles,  with  true  matronly  warmth, 
retorts.  '  I'm  sure,*  she  says,  '  there  isn't  a  better  young  man  in 
the  parish  than  Bichard  Hazle ;  and  as  for  Betsy  Birch,  young  as 
she  is,  she  shall  make  bread,  butter,  cheese,  or  beer,  with  any 
woman  in  the  whole  county,  be  the  next  who  she  will.  Beggars  and 
thieves  indeed!'  Mr.  Thimble  is  at  great  pains  to  explain  to  her 
the  evils  of  a  surplus  population ;  but  Mrs.  Styles  remains  uncon- 
vinced. He  has  no  better  success  with  Betsy,  who  informs  him — 
and  to  the  economist's  horror — that  she  is  one  of  seventeen  children. 
'  Hold  your  tongue  !'  the  despairing  economist  ejaculates.  *  It's 
monstrous  !  Nothing  can  save  the  country  but  plague,  pestilence, 
fEimine,  and  sudden  death.  Government  ought  to  import  a  shipload 
of  arsenic'  Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Gripe  enters.  He  turns  out  to 
be  not  only  a  penurious  but  a  profligate  old  gentleman,  and  begins 
to  cast  hysBua  eyes  at  Betsy  Birch.  He  tells  Thimble  aside  that  he 
oonsiders  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  country,' 
to  prevent  the  girl's  marriage  with  Dick ;  and,  in  a  very  melodra- 
matic manner,  steals  off  and  hatches  wicked  plots  at  the  wing. 
Now  pass  we  to  Scene  the  Fifth ;  the  widow  Birch's  cottage,  with 
'several  small  children  of  different  ages  playing  about,'  says  the 
stage  direction.  Betsy  is  innocently  prattling  to  her  parent  of  the 
eventful  morrow.   *  Don't  you  think,  mother,'  she  asks,  *  that  these 
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white  bows  are  beautiful  ?  and  isn't  my  frock  as  white  as  a  curd  ? 
and  mustn't  we  walk  arm  in  arm  to  church  ?  0,  how  that  Poll 
Thorn  will  be  provoked !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to  fly  at 
me.'  Wait  a  minute,  poor  dear  Elizabeth.  There  is,  alas,  many 
a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  your  triumph  ovef  the  vindic- 
tive Poll  Thorn  is  not  yet  complete.  Barebone,  Sir  Gripe's  foot- 
man, makes  his  appearance,  and  tells  Mrs.  Birch  that  the  baronet 
wishes  to  speak  with  her  up  at  the  Hall.  '  What  can  that  nasty,  old, 
skinny,  greedy  beast  want  with  you,  mother  ?'  asks  the  girl.  '  0 
child,'  replies  poor  Mrs.  B.,  '  I  owe  him  a  year's  rent  up  to  Lady- 
day,  and  I  can't  pay  him  till  after  harvest  without  selling  the  cow; 
and  then  what  are  the  poor  children  to  do?'  Exit  the  widow  B., 
full  of  misgivings,  but  resigned,  and  relying  on  Providence.  Enter 
Dick ;  more  love-making,  but  of  a  rather  saddened  kind.  Dick  is  told 
that  the  baronet  has  just  sent  for  the  widow  Birch.  He  starts  with 
amazement.  Why,  the  baronet  has  just  sent  for  him.  Mutual  per- 
turbation. Scene  closes.  The  Sixth  and  concluding  Scene  in  the 
act  is  a  grand  conference  on  political  economy  between  Squire 
Thimble,  Farmer  Styles,  and  Last,  the  village  shoemaker;  but, 
albeit  full  of  racy  humour,  it  does  not  help  the  action  of  the  piece, 
and  may  be  passed  over. 

In  the  Second  Act  we  are  again  in  the  widow's  cottage,  and 
Betsy  and  Dick  are  again  in  converse.  Herein,  I  think,  Cobbett 
shows  himself  a  true  dramatist.  He  gives  us  so  much  love-making 
of  the  directest  kind.  But  the  shadow  of  misfortune  looms  oyer 
their  love.  Dick  tells  his  aflSanced  bride  that  the  rascally  old 
baronet  has  asked  him  to  be  false  to  her,  and  that  he  has  pro- 
mised to  obtain  him  a  commission  in  the  Life  Guards  if  he  will 
leave  Nestbed  that  very  night,  and  abandon  his  sweetheart  for 
ever.  Just  as  Dick  is  speaking  three  men  pass  the  cottage  window. 
*  I  wonder  who  those  rough-looking  fellows  are  ?'  says  Dick.  *  0,* 
replies  Betsy,  *  they  are  some  blackguards  going  up  to  the  Hall,  I 
daresay.'  'Yes,'  acquiesces  Dick.  *Mr.  Last  says  that  Grindum 
Hall  is  more  like  a  robber's  den  than  anything  else.  But'  ('looking 
at  the  sun,'  says  the  stage  direction;  but  I  can't  see  how  it  could 
be  managed,  without  turning  up  some  more  gas)  *  I  must  get  home 
to  feed  the  oxen.'  Scene  closes.  I  like  that  '  situation'  of  the  three 
mysterious  men  of  i;jiflSanly  aspect  crossing  the  window.  It  seems 
to  me  eminently  dramatic.  Now  for  the  next  Scene.  We  are  at 
Grindum  Hall,  a  room  with  cobwebs  to  the  ceiling,  a  dirty  floor, 
and  two  old  rotten  chairs,  on  one  of  which  Sir  Gripe  is  sitting. 
The  wicked  old  baronet  and  miser  is  soliloquising  on  his  criminal 
passion  for  Betsy  Birch.  *If  this  woman,*  he  says,  impolitely 
alluding  to  poor  Mrs.  B. — *  if  this  woman,  who  owes  me  a  year's 
rent,  and  whom  I  can  strip  to-morrow  of  every  rag  that  she  has, 
holds  out  against  me,  it  will  be  bad  luck  indeed.     This  is  the  most 
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beautiful  girl  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  And  am  I  not  her  lord  ?  Is  she 
not  my  property  ?  And  shall  this  fellow,  who  is  also  my  slave,  take 
her  from  me?  It  would  be  better  for  them  both  too;  for  they  would 
soon  begin  to  starve,  and  then  to  fight  like  cat  and  dog.  But  better 
or  better  not,  1*11  have  her.  Either  there  is  a  hell  or  there  is  not ; 
if  not,  there  is  in  this  country  no  loss  of  character  for  a  man  who 
has  forty  thousand  a  year;  and  if  there  is  a  hell,  it  is  already  my 
lot — so  that  1*11  have  my  enjoyment  in  spite  of  the  devil.'  The 
italics  in  this  speech  are  mine.  I  italicised  the  lines  for  the  reason 
that  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Gripe  Grindum  remind  me  so  very 
strongly  of  the  reflections  of  the  debauched  nobleman  in  Bulwer 
Lytton*s  Night  and  Morning,  who  is  projecting  the  seduction  of 
Fanny.  '  After  all,*  remarks  the  peer,  '  I  am  John,  Lord  Lilbume.' 
Very  curious  is  it  to  find  this  analogy  between  the  utterance  of  a 
character  created  by  an  English  peasant  and  one  drawn  by  an 
English  aristocrat. 

That  unfortunate  widow  Birch  is  speedily  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  Sir  Gripe,  who  at  first  pretends  to  treat  her  with  kind- 
ness, and  is  very  solicitous  to  hear  good  accounts  of  her  children. 
'  Are  they  boys  or  girls  ?*  he  inquires.    '  Twelve  boys  and  five  girls, 
sir,'  replies  the  unsuspecting  widow ;  '  and,  though  I  say  it,  as  good 
children  they  be  as  any  in  the  parish ;  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  not 
a  day*s  sickness  have  we  had  in  the  house  since  their  poor  father 
died,  and  that  was  three  years  ago  last  Friday  as  ever  was ;  and 
they  be  so  dutiful  to  me,  and  comes  to  see  me  so  kindly  every  Sun- 
day when  they  can  be  spared;  and  they  do  so  love  one  another ;  and 
they  all  seem  to  do  their  best  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their  poor 
father,  who,  poor  soul,  when  he  came  home  from  his  work,  used  to 
have  four  or  five  of  *em  upon  his  knees  at  once.    0  sir,  never  was 
there  such  a  father,  and  never  such  a — but — it  pleased  God*  (wipes 
her  eyes) — '  I  hope  you*ll  excuse — *  Upon  which  she  fedrly  breaks 
down,  blubbering.     Now  if  this  speech  of  the  widow  Birch  passed 
unrewarded  by  three  rounds  of  applause,  I  should  feel  inclined  to 
give  up  the  British  drama  and  British  dramatic  audiences  for  good 
and  all,  as  utterly  hopeless  in  their  degeneracy.    The  baronet  soon 
shows  the  cloven  foot.     He  asks  the  widow  to  put  off  the  projected 
marriage  for  a  year  or  two,  offering  to  make  Betsy  his  *  housekeeper* 
in  London,  and  promising  Dick  the  post  of  bailiff  over  the  Grindum 
estates,  with  twenty  pounds  a  year  (the  avaricious  old  hunks !)  and 
his  board.    The  widow  respectfully  declines  to  accede  to  this  modest 
proposal ;  whereat  the  baronet  flies  into  a  passion,  calls  her  an  im- 
pudent hag,  demands  his  arrears  of  rent,  and  tells  her  that  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  Mr.  Scut,  his  man  of  business,  will  come  to  her 
cottage  the  next  morning,  and  bundle  her  into  the  road.     She 
departs  weeping  bitterly,  but  strong  in  her  conviction  that  Heaven 
will  help  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.     After  her  departure,  Sir 
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Gripe  confers  with  Thimble,  and  imparts  to  that  economist  a 
scheme  for  carrying  off  Betsy  Birch  that  very  night.  *  What  I 
intend/  he  says,  'is  this — to  get  a  postchaise  and  four  horses  oyer 
here  at  midnight,  dap  her  and  yon  into  it,  and  let  them  carry  yoa 
^ff  like  the  wind  to  London,  where  yoa  can  deposit  her  at  my  house, 
mider  the  care  of  little  Leno'  (Gobbett  uses  a  coarser  term),  '  who, 
yon  know,  breathes  only  through  my  nostrils.'  Thimble  demurs 
somewhat  to  the  plan ;  whereupon  Sir  Gripe  repeats  the  argument 
about  the  tenderness  of  public  opinion  towards  a  man  with  forty 
thousand  a  year  in  land.  'But  I  haven't  got  forty  thousand  a  year,' 
pleads  the  professor  of  Malthusianism,  '  and  I  should  never  dare  to 
ahow  my  face  again;  for  the  newspapers — *  'Bah!'  interrupts 
Sir  Gripe,  '  a  handful  of  guineas  would  bribe  them  all  to  siltece.' 
Finally,  Mr.  Thimble  says  that  he  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do 
with  so  very  black  a  business,  and  that  he  intends  to  return  to  town 
by  the  mail  that  self-same  evemng.  Sir  Gripe,  affecting  great  friend- 
ship, bids  him  farewell,  asking  him  only  to  take  charge  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  Mend  Mr.  Leno,  which  shall  be  sent  after  him, 
Mr.  Thimble,  at  the  Grindum  Arms,  in  good  time  ere  the  coach 
starts.  But  when  the  economist  has  taken  his  departure,  the  wicked 
baronet  turns  upon  him  with  a  vengeance.  '  0,  your  servant,  Mr. 
Stitch-louse,'  he  calls  after  him  contemptuously.  'Here's  a  pretty 
scoundrel !  He  has  his  qualms  of  conscience,  forsooth !  As  Bichard 
says  of  Buckingham  in  the  play,  "  I'll  henc^orth  deal  with  shorter- 
sighted  villains."  And  here  they  are  at  hand  in  the  three  respectable 
personages  that  my  friend  Lord  Rottenborough  had  down  at  tHe  last 
election,  and  also  have  dropped  in,  as  old  acquaintances,  on  their  way 
back  to  London.  They  will  have  no  scruples,  I  warrant  them.  They 
would  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  mothers  for  a-  crown  a  head.' 
With  which  characteristic  speech  the  curtain  falls — I  think  witii 
iclat — upon  Act  the  Second. 

Li  Act  the  Third  we  have,  first,  Mrs.  Birch's  cottage,  in  which 
Betsy  and  her  mother  are  occupied  in  the  former's  wedding-toilet. 
Thence  we  go  back  to  Grindum  Hall,  where  Sir  Ghipe  is  in  earnest 
conversation  over  a  bottle  of  gin  with  the  three  London  bullies,  Guz- 
zle, Bludgeon,  and  Slang.  All  the  details  of  the  abduction  are  agreed 
upon  among  this  precious  quartet;  and  we  are  then  transported  to 
the  farmer's  house,  where  Thimble  is  on  the  point  of  departing  for 
London,  bearing,  you  will  remember.  Sir  Gripe's  letter  to  little  Mr. 
Leno.  But  the  economist,  suspecting  something  wrong,  and  mur- 
muring the  apology  of  old  Enowell  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour, 
'  By  your  leave,  soft  wax,'  opens  the  letter  and  reads :  '  "  That  stiq^d 
coxcomb  Thimble  was  here,  and  wanted  to  make  my  house  his 
study ;  but  I  have  got  rid  of  him  at  last.  He  wiU  bring  you  this 
letter  ...  go  over  to  old  Moll  .  .  .  three  trusty  fellows  .  .  •  post- 
chaise  and  four — start  from  l'<«re  at  twelve  o'clock  to-night  •  .  •" 
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O,  the  d — d  yillain  !*  cries  the  economical  but  conscientious  Mr. 
Thimble.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  terrible  screaming  heard  ii 
the  adjoining  kitchen.    Scene  closes. 

Scene  the  Last,  the  widow's  cottage  again.  Little  boy  {hqui- 
tur) :  '  And  there's  poor  mammy  lying  dead  upon  the  floor,  and  there's 
little  Harry  and  little  Sally  crying  and  screaming.  0  Lord,  what 
shall  we  do  ?'  Little  girl  (loquitur):  'And  poor  sister  Betsy's  gone. 
0  dear,  0  dear !'  It  is  too  true.  Betsy  Birch  has  been  carried  away 
by  those  nnscrapnlous  electioneering  agents,  Messrs.  Bludgeon, 
Guzzle,  and  Slang.  But  she  is  speedily  rescued  and  brought  back 
by  her  devoted  Richard,  aided  by  Thimble,  who  turns  out  to  be  not 
half  a  bad  fellow  after  all ;  the  villagers  rise  en  masse;  the  wicked 
baronet  is  dragged  through  the  horsepond ;  Farmer  Styles  pays  out 
the  distraint  for  rent  which  Mr.  Scut  has  placed  on  the  widow's 
chattels ;  and  Surplus  Population,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  ends  happily,  as  all  comedies  should  do,  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice  and  the  reward  of  virtue. 
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Thebe  are  certain  Bpecimens  of  hnmanity  almost  as  rare  as  the 
fabled  Phoenix,  although  they  are  not  possessed  of  the  remarkable 
Titality  of  that  marvellons  bird.  One  such  example,  which  I  have 
never  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to  see,  is  that  of  a  *  single  lady'  who 
has  remained  single  for  the  very  simple  but  sufficing  reason  that 
she  has  never  received  an  offer  of  marriage.  There  are,  as  we  all 
know,  an  abundance  of  single  ladies  of  almost  every  possible 
variety ;  but  if  you  become  acquainted  with  their  history  from  their 
own  lips,  or  from  those  of  some  confidante,  you  will  invariably  find 
that  their  existing  state  of  single  blessedness  arises  from  no  lack  of 
eligible  offers  of  marriage,  but  wholly  and  solely  from  their  own 
resolute  determination  not  to  relinquish  their  liberty,  and  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  matrimony. 

Nay,  more ;  if  you  will  listen  to  their  recital,  you  will  generally 
find  that,  so  far  from  having  experienced  any  want  of  such  offers, 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  rather  from  an  excess  of  them, 
and  that  this  embarras  de  richesses  has  often  been  the  very  cause 
of  their  ultimate  ceUbacy.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  declare  that  fluency 
of  speech  commonly  resulted  from  poverty  of  ideas  or  words,  and 
that  the  fluent  speaker,  having  but  somewhat  of  a  *  Hobson's  choice* 
in  his  vocabulary,  was  never  impeded  by  any  hesitation  in  his  selection, 
and  in  consequence  spoke  with'greater  readiness.  So  the  celibacy 
of  many  spinsters  would  appear  from  their  own  showing  to  proceed 
from  a  similar  cause,  and  to  be  owing  to  a  redundancy  rather  than 
a  deficiency  of  offers  of  marriage. 

In  treating  of  this  particular  section  of  humanity,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  carefully  abstain  from  calling  them  '  old  maids,'  because  I  ob- 
serve that  they  themselves  always  repudiate  this  title,  and  decline  ta 
adopt  it.  It  is  but  an  act  of  common  courtesy  to  pronounce  a  per- 
son's name  in  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  pronounces  it ;  and, 
upon  the  same  principle,  it  must  be  right  and  proper  to  designate 
any  particular  class  by  the  title  which  they  use  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves. The  name  of  '  old  maid'  has,  moreover,  something  of  a. 
disagreeable  savour  attaching  to  it,  and  seems  generally  to  be  used 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  For  myself,  I  decline  to  indulge  in  any 
such  covert  sneers,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  '  old  maids'  are  just 
as  good  as  old  matrons,  and  to  the  full  as  womanly  and  unselfish  as 
the  general  run  of  women — bless  their  hearts ! — are. 

No  one  who  looks  around  him  and  speculates  upon  the  lottery 
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of  marriage  can  &il  to  be  struck  with  the  apparent  caprice  which 
seems  to  direct  the  destiny  presiding  over  that  department  of  human 
life ;  the  fate  which  allots  husbands  to  so  many  unattractive  speci- 
mens of  womankind,  and  leaves  so  many  much  more  &scinatin^ 
women  to  *  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn.'  Love,  we  know,  is  depicted 
with  a  thick  bandage  over  his  eyes,  and  this,  I  suppose,  has  arisen 
&om  the  accepted  fact  that  he  makes  so  many  bad  shots  with  that 
bow  of  his. 

But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one  reason  why  so  many  nice 
girls  are  ultimately  left  ^  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free'  is,  that 
young  ladies  start  upon  the  race  of  life  with  pretensions  above  their 
station  or  the  probable  chances  of  their  lot ;  which  high  pretensions 
ooze  out  &om  the  lips  of  their  Mends,  and  often,  I  think,  scare 
away  the  birds  from  the  tempting  fruit  ripening  on  their  cherry  Ups 
and  peach-down  cheeks. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  family  of  my  neigh- 
bour Mrs.  Stuckuppe,  who  is  the  widow  of  a  deceased  proctor;  and 
it  is  as  true  of  *  the  Commons'  now  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Spenlow's 
time,  that  they  carry  themselves  very  high.  I  suppose,  in  their 
contact  with  Archdeacon  Grantley  and  his  brethren  of  the  Chapter, 
they  acquire  by  contagion  some  of  the  grandeur  of  those  august 
bodies ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  certainly  very  magnificent. 
Mrs.  Stuckuppe  had  three  fair  daughters,  who  were  not  unmindful 
of  the  traditions  of  those  '  monkish  attorneys,'  as  Mr.  Dickens  calls 
them,  and  always  walked  through  the  world  with  their  noses  ele- 
vated at  an  angle  of  about  46^.  The  confidantes  of  the  Misses 
Stuckuppe  gave  us  to  tmderstand  that  they  were  flying  at  very  high 
game ;  and  although  their  leanings  were  decidedly  ecclesiological, 
as  became  their  quasi-Brahminical  caste,  they  professed  to  look 
over  the  head  of  a  somewhat  attractive  curate  of  the  church  which 
they  attended.  Well,  of  course,  all  we  could  do  was  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side  when  we  met  them,  overawed  by  the  attractions  to 
which  we  might  not  aspire. 

In  this  state  of  solitary  majesty  they  remained  for  some  years — 
and  *  the  coming  man'  of  suitable  pretensions  was  still  below  the 
horizon — ^when  there  appeared  in  their  pew  at  church  and  elsewhere 
a  very  nasty,  ugly  little  man,  aged  about  fifty,  who,  it  soon  became 
known,  was  an  aspirant  for  the  honour  of  the  hand  of  Miss  Julia 
Stuckuppe,  the  eldest  of  the  trio,  who  had  recently  turned  what  is 
irreverently  called  *old  maid's  comer,'  alias  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Nay,  more ;  it  soon  afterwards  leaked  out  that  not  only  was  the  fair 
Julia  disposed  to  smile  upon  the  little  man,  and  quite  ready  to 
make  him  happy,  but  even — horror  of  horrors ! — it  got  whispered 
about  that  the  sowpira/nt  was  not  only  undazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  such  a  prospect,  but  that  he  was  actually  somewhat  disposed  to 
jib  and  hang  back ;  and  it  ultimately  required  a  great  outpouring  of 
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tears  from  Miss  Julia,  and  a  sharp  and  decisive  twist  of  the  ma« 
temal  screw,  to  bring  that  little  man  np  to  the  scratch. 

We,  nous  autres,  who  remembered  even  now  the  lofty  aims 
with  which  the  yonng  ladies  had  started  in  life,  and  who  had  been 
wont  to  solace  oursely^s  by  repeating, 

'Fftin  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fall/— 

conld  scarcely  belieye  the  Evidence  of  our  senses  in  the  matter. 
But  we  could  not  doubt  them.  The  tsir  Julia  has  bloomed  out  into 
a  portiy  matron,  radiant  with  health  and  happiness,  and  appears  as 
proud  of  her  *  ugly  duckling'  as  if  he  were  sure  to  turn  out  tiie  swan 
of  Andersen's  story.  Like  Mahomet's  Fatima,  she  believes  in  him 
when  no  one  else  does,  and  has  her  reward  in  feeling  that  she  has 
secured  a  prize.  Her  sisters,  it  is  true,  rather  turn  up  their  fsir 
noses  at  her  lord  and  master,  and  always  edge  away  from  him  in 
the  pew  at  church  and  at  other  times ;  but  Mrs.  Julia  meets  these 
sorties  with  a  somewhat  exuberant  demonstration  of  her  happiness, 
and  an  increased  assumption  of  matronly  and  protecting  airs  towards 
these  supercilious  damosels.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  her  apparent 
satisfaction  is  in  the  least  affected.  She  appears  to  be  perfectly 
contented  with  her  little  man,  and  I  really  believe  she  is  so.  We 
are  assured  by  a  great  authority  that 

*  Earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilled 
Than  that  which,  witherhig  on  the  vii^gin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness  ;* 

and  she  appears  a  modem  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saw* 
That  '  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn'  is  a  marvellous  picture  of  the 
pinched  and  frosty  expression,  too,  of  her  sisters'  faces,  the  roses 
of  which  appear  to  have  deserted  their  cheeks,  and  to  have  concen- 
trated their  '  celestial  rosy  red'  in  the  tips  of  the  fair  spinsters'  noses. 
By  the  way,  it  is  time  that  that  word  '  spinster,'  as  describing  a 
single  woman,  were  expunged  from  our  vocabulary,  and  some  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  term  substituted ;.  for  tiie  class  of  whom 
I  am  writing  have  long  ceased  to  spin,  in  that  sense  at  least.  But 
this  will  soon  be  done.  For  I  observe  that  at  least  two  ladies  (all 
honour  and  success  to  them,  say  I)  have  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor 
or  Doctrix,  and  six  more,  I  see,  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  dis- 
secting the  human  subject  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  land  of  liberty  one 
fidr  lawyer  appears  to  have  attained  the  rank  of  judge,  and  doubtlera 
will  have  a  bar  composed  partly  of  lady  pleaders.  Mr.  !tennyson'8 
dream  of  '  tail  girl  graduates  in  their  golden  hair'  in  the  *  Princess' 
is  more  than  half  realised ;  for  both  the  'Varsities,  I  think,  now 
admit  the  darlings  to  a  curriculum  of  their  own,  and  grant  them 
diplomas,  although  they  do  not  yet,  I  believe,  issue  lists  of  honouxB. 
I  saw,  not  long  since,  a  burlesque  printed  list  of  questions  np- 
posed  to  have  been  propounded  to  time  charming  candidates,  which 
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liad  Bprung  from  the  brain  of  a  Cambridge  don ;  bnt  this,  of  course, 
was  but  a  deyioe  of  tiie  wicked,  and  intended  rather  to  retard 
than  advanoe  the  *  rights'  now  claimed  by  the  larger  half  of  human- 
kind. One  of  these  questions  required  the  catechumen  to  write 
from  memory  some  Eng^h  poem  which  was  her  special  favourite, 
and  was  supplemented  by  a  note  declaring  that  Longfellow's  ^  Psalm 
of  Life'  was  not  to  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  all  the  other  ques- 
tions more  or  less  contained  some  sly  thrust  at  the  supposed  pro- 
oliyities  of  the  golden-haired  aspirant  for  'Varsity  honours. 

I  doubt  gravely,  however,  whether  any  term  sufl&ciently  com- 
prehensive can  be  substituted  for  the  old-&shioned  *  spinster.'  It 
might  once  upon  a  time  have  included  the  great  majority  of  the  un- 
married women  of  England;  but  what  one  word  would  describe 
them  now  ?  Some  are  artists,  some  chemists,  botanists,  geologists, 
musicians,  sculptors,  telegraphists,  photographers,  &c.,  running,  in 
is^iy  through  the  whole  gamut  of  art  and  science,  and  setting  but 
little  store  by  any  such  homely  work  as  the  spinning-wheel  affords. 
^Needlewomen'  has  been  suggested  as  a  tolerably  comprehensive 
term ;  but  the  all-pervading  sewing-machine  has  rendered  the  hand 
needle  a  somewhat  disused  instrument ;  and  indeed  it  was  always 
but  little  used  compared  with  another  weapon  of  a  much  more 
piercing  and  penetrating  character,  which  I  need  not  describe  more 
minutely,  and  which  is  more  often  felt  than  seen. 

Not  the  least  curious  fact  attendant  upon  the  present  crusade 
in  favour  of  women's  rights  is  the  startling  revelation  that  many  of 
the  tail  sisterhood  not  only  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
present  opportunities  of  *  a  career,'  but  positively  decline  to  aid  the 
movement  by  so  much  as  employing  those  of  their  sex  who  have 
already  qualified  themselves  for  any  particular  branch  of  practice 
hitherto  monopolised  by  men.  Notoriously  is  this  the  case  regard- 
ing the  fair  '  Doctrixes,'  faith  in  whom  appears  to  be  '  conspicuous 
by  its  absence'  amongst  female  patients.  All  the  ladies  whom  I 
have  chanced  to  hear  speak  on  the  subject  have  one  and  all  declared 
that  they  should  not  feel  the  slightest  confidence  in  any  such  opinion, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  dear  creatures  are  for 
ever  claiming  the  lion's  share  in  the  dominion  of  the  world,  on  the 
score  that  they  are  quite  equal  to  men,  or  perhaps  superior. 

Some  of  the  liberal  professions,  however,  appear  to  me  even 
better  adapted  to  furnish  a  career  to  ambitious  lady  aspirants  than 
medicine,  although  some  women  would  seem  to  have  a  natural 
genius  for  the  practice  of  that  art.  *  Did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?' 
inquired  Coleridge  of  Charles  Lamb.  *  I  never  heard  you  do  any- 
thing else,*  replied  Lamb.  And,  0,  what  a  field  would  the  pulpit 
afford  for  the  exercise  of  that  remarkable  genius  inherent  in  almost 
all  women, 

'  To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  oonunand/ 
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as  Wordsworth  describes  his  '  perfect  woman^  nobly  planned/  for  the 
exercise  of  those  gifts !  It  is  somewhat  remarkable^  by  the  way, 
that  in  the  splendid  apotheosis  of  woman  which  the  poet  wrote  in 
the  poem  from  which  I  have  quoted,  the  '  warning  and  commanding' 
are  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  when  compared  with  the  *  com- 
forting/ which,  in  the  case  of  such  a  woman-worshipper  as  Words- 
worth, is  a  noticeable  instance  of  the  '  truth  will  out'  of  the  old  saw. 

But,  0,  my  brethren,  what  sermons  the  fair  diyines  would 
preach !  How  they  would  lay  the  lash  on  to  those  particular  frail- 
ties which  are  supposed  to  be  the  special  gins  and  snares  of  the 
lords  of  creation — such  as  club-frequenting,  billiard-playing,  smoking 
and  drinking,  card-playing  and  horse-racing!  How  they  would 
warn  impenitent  husbands  against  disobedience  to  their  wives,  and 
against  stinting  them  in  grants  of  money,  change  of  air,  and  so 
forth !  What  eloquent  pictures  would  they  not  paint  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  female  humanity,  and  the  inestimable  blessings  derivable 
therefrom  to  the  world  at  large ! 

To  conclude,  how  much  better  they  would  preach,  I  am  sure, 
than  many  of  their  husbands,  and  how  devoutly  glad  I  for  one  should 
be  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  hear  them ! 
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A.D.  seventeen  forty-nine, 
Feast  of  the  Bweet  St.  Valentine, 

With  a  flag  on  a  sunlit  steeple ; 
A  sleepy  oId-fa8hion'd  country  town, 
With   quaint  old   houses  gabled   and 
brown, 

And  sleepy  old-f  ashion'd  people. 

A  ripe  red  morning — as  who  should  say 
The  thought  of  her  coming  lover,  the 
May, 

Has  set  the  earth  a-glowing, 
Till  the  violets  wake  in  a  sweet  surprise, 
And  the  daisies  try  to  open  their  eyes. 

And  begin  to  think  of  blowing. 

Shimmer  of  sunshine  everywhere, 
Gilding  the  antique  market-square, 
On  the  winding  river  gleaming ; 
Flooding  and  flushing  with  spring-like 

bloom 
Her  own  little  bonnie  '  white  rose  of  a 
room,* 
Where  Margery  sits  a-dreaming. 

Margery  Kemp  is  winsome  and  fair. 
Dimpled  and  dainty  and  debonnaire, 

And  0,  but  she  seems  to  know  it  1 
Sunny  and  sweet  as  a  summer  song 
That  lilts  and  carols  the  whole  day  long 

In  the  love-lit  brain  of  a  poet 

Little  feet  pettishly  tapping  the  mat, 
And  a  little  heart  throbbing  pit-a-pat 

Beneath  her  trim  little  bodice  ; 
Curls  that  have  stolen  the  snnshine^s 

hue. 
Eyes  of  a  ravishing  roguish  blue. 

And  an  ankle  fit  for  a  goddess. 

And  Margery's  all  in  a  flutter  and  glow ; 
For  this    is  St.  Valentine's  mom,  you 
know, 

And  ancient  legends  discover 
That  the  very  first  man  a  lass  shall  see 
This  happy  morning  will  prove  to  be 

Her  valentine  and  her  lover. 


n. 

Ah  me,  for  the  credulous  dear  old  days 
Of  ghosts,  and  legends,  and  spells,  and 
fays  I 
fiadly  the  world  has  mias'd  *em  : 


What  would  our  great  -  grandmoiheni 

have  said 
To  patent  ghosts  at  a  shilling  per  head. 
And  the  postal-telegraph  system  ? 

O,  little  they  knew  of  the  feminine  fightv. 

The  squabble  and  clamour  for  votes  and 

rights. 

That  nowadays  wearies  and  maddens  I 

And  if  in  a  volume  they  chanced  to  look, 

'Twas  dear  Mr.  Richardson's  last  new 

book, 

Instead  of  our  friend  Miss  BradJon's. 

Then  maidens  were  modest  and  ooy,  I 


Slang  and  f-neer,  and  dazzle  and  dress. 

Seldom  were  thought  of  then, 
And  the  only  rights  that  they  under- 
stood 
Was  the  old-fashion'd  right  to  be  win- 
some and  good, 
And  love  and  be  loved  again. 

And  Margery  there  is  dreaming  stHI 
Of  a  certain  black-eyed  curly-pate  Will» 

Handsome,  and  brave,  ana  clever. 
Who  sighs  and  gases,  and  gazes  and 

sighs, 
And  lingers  to  look  in  her  downcast 
eyes. 
As  if  he  conld  look  for  ever, 

Biding  his  time  to  whisper  and  plead ; 
But  maidenly  hearts  are  quick  to  read 

Each  fluttering  sign  and  token, 
And  Love  has  a  language  of  eye  and 

hand 
That  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 

Though  never  a  word  be  spoken. 

At  d  pretty  Margery  fancies  to^lay 
That  Willie  will  somehow  find  a  way 

To  claim  St.  Valentine's  charter ; 
Though  she  trembles  to  think  that  soma 

happier  fair 
May  perhaps  be  before  her,  and  leave 
her  up  there, 
A  poor  little  Cupid-struck  martyr. 

O,  how  shall  he  reach  her,  her  Willie 

sweet. 
And  how  shall  he  baffle  the  stare  o'  the 

street. 
And  the  bright  eyes  roguishly  peep* 

ing? 
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Yet  she  fears  to  look  out ;  for  her  glance, 

if  it  fell 
On  another  than  Willie,  woald  banish 

the  spell, 
And  steal  his  heart  from  her  keeping. 

And  Margery  thinks :  'It  is  waxing  late, 
*Ti8  O  such  a  while  since  the  clock  told 
eight, 

And  breakfast  to-day*s  at  nine ! 
O,  where  can  the  truant  Willie  be, 
And  has  he  forgotten  poor  little  me 

For  a  fairer  valentine  7' 


Roger  the  comber  is  handsome  and  tall, 
Bluff  and  burly,  and  jolly  withal, 

And  he  doesn't  care  to  hide  it ; 
And  Dolly  his  wife  is  fair  to  see— 
A  sort  of  a  riper  Margery — 

The  rose  with  the  bud  beside  it 

No,  not  beside  it ;  for  Margery's  chair 
Is  empty,  and  Boger,  with  rueful  air, 

As  she  lingers  to  deck  and  robe  her. 
Is  eyeing  askance  the  tea  and  the  toast, 
The  ham  and  the  eggs,  and  the  boil'd 
and  roast, 

And  the  jug  of  old  October. 

Sudden  he  starts.    Hullo,  what's  that  ? 
A  thundering  clamorous  rat-a-tat-tat, 

A  sudden  crash  and  a  clatter ; 
Then  a  skurrying  sound  of  flying  feet, 
And  a  shriek  that  startles  half  the  street : 

Good  Heavens,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

They've  sprung  to  their  feet  in  wonder 
and  dread, 

And  Dolly  turns  pale  and  Boger  red. 
And  what  they  think  there's  no  know- 
ing; 

And  their  darling  up-stairs,  still  dream- 
ing of  Will, 

Starts  pantingly  up  with  a  tremble  and 
thrUl, 
Hands  lifted  and  cheeks  a-glowing. 

Boger  has  run  to  the  door,  and  there 
Nothing  he  sees  but  a  sedan  chair 

Tnm'd  upside  doym  in  the  gutter. 
With  somebody  in  it,  name  unknown — 
He  can  hear  him  gasp,  and  gurgle,  and 
groan 

In  a  terrible  fright  and  flutter. 

And  Dolly  has  come,  and  Betty  the 

maid — 
The  plump,  inqulsitiye,  good -hearted 

jade. 
All  agape  from  her  scrubbing  and 

sprinkling ; 
*  'Us  some  poor  gentleman's  hurt,'  qooth 

she; 
'Better  leirve  him  to  master  and  me, 
We'll  have  him  in  a  twinkUng  P 


Slowly  and  softly  they  raise  the  chair, 

*  Take  it  up  tenderly,  lift  it  with  care,' 

With  the  air  of  a  mute  or  a  mourner ;: 
And  they  carry  it  in  as  well  as  they  can, 
To  find — a  poor  old  gray-headed  man 

Crouch'd  trembling  up  in  the  comer  f 

Now  for  it  I— gently  I — ^there  he  lies 
On  the  sofa  at  last,  with  startled  eyes 
That  blink  at  each  eager  surrounder ; 

*  Fuf— f uf—f asten,  O,  fasten  the  door  I*^ 

This  said 
He  gasps,  and  gurgles,  and  drops  hi» 
head, 
And  faints  as  dead  as  a  flounder. 

There's  screaming  and  skurrying  here 
and  there — 

*  Here,  floger  I'  '  Come,  Betty  I'  *  Water  I* 

*Airl' 
While  they  moisten  his  brow  and  hla 
throttle; 
And  Boger,  the  hearty  bluff  old  *  brick,* 
Is  shouting  for  Margery—*  Quick,  child, 
quick, 
Bring  us  your  smelling-bottle  !' 

And  Mai^ery  comes  with  a  flush'd  sur- 
prise, 
Her  sweet  soul  leaping  up  in  her  eyes 
At  the  call  of  trouble  and  danger ; 
All  her  foolish  and  fond  little  dreams,  I 

wot. 
Of  loves  and  valentines  quite  forgot 
At  thought  of  this  poor  sick  stranger. 

There,  where  a  sunny  shimmer  is  shed, 
Like  an  angel's  kiss,  on  her   golden 
head — 
Her  heart  with  tenderness  quite  full — 
She  bends  with  the  face  of  a  sorrowiD^p 

saint: 
'Twould  almost  tempt  a  fellow  to  fiUnt, 
Her  pity  is  so  delightful. 

O  woman,  so  fickle  and  fond  of  dress, 
'Tis  my  opinion,  nevertheless, 

Sir  Walter's,  and  every  true  man's. 
That  whenever  trouble  loometh  in  view, 
No  eyes  so  tender,  no  heart  so  true. 

No  toudi  so  sweety  as  a  woman's. 

But,  see  1  fair  Margery  starts  aside. 
While  her  brow  and  her  neck  ana  her 
cheeks  are  dyed 
With  a  sudden  passionate  scarlet ; 
For  her  bright  young  eyes,  with  wonder- 
ment big. 
Have  spied  a  black  curl  under  the  wij^    . 
Of  that  gray-headed,  ancient  varlel. 

And,  lot  with  a  bound  that  staggers 

them  quite 
The  fainting  patient  sits  bolt  upright, 
And  off  go  his  whiskers  and  hair,  to 
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And  the  merry  youDg  face  of  that  mad- 
cap WiU 

Looks   laughingly  round,   while   they 
stand  stock-still, 
And  gape,  and  statter,  and  stare  too. 

O,  I  wish  rd  the  pencil  of  Phiz  to  show 

How  they  turn  np   their    hands   and 
their  eyes,  you  know, 
As  the  truth  on  their  minds  is  dawn- 
ing; 

And  they  find  that  love  is  his  sole  com- 
plaint, 

That  the  hair  is  a  wig,  and  the  swoon  a 
feint. 
And  in  short  it  is— Valentine  morn- 
ing! 

IV. 

There  cometh  a  sudden  awkward  pause, 

And  Roger  the  comber  he  hums  and 

haws. 

And  tries  to  look  sombre  and  solemn, 

But  he  has  to  sit  down  and  laugh  it 

out— 
A  laugh  that,  followed  up  shout  by 
shout, 
Would  take  up  another  column. 

And  the  good  man  says,  as  he  wipes  his 

eyes, 
•Well,  well,  I  daresay  your  loves  and 

sighs 
Are  all  very  "  tender  and  trusted ;" 
But    I  fancy  some   more   substantial 

cheer, 
So   down   with   you,    youngster,   now 

you're  here — 
And,  Margery,  pass  the  mustard  1* 

But  Margery  lingers,  the  coy  little  jade. 
And  looks  askance  at  Betty  the  maid. 
Frowning  and  pouting,  the  sly  miss ; 
Till  Betty  she   bridles    and  whispers, 

«Nol 
I  saw  my  valentine  hours  ago ; 
So  he*8  yours,  and  I  wish  you  joy, 
misst* 


Ah  me  I  what  a  glorious  meal  was  that — 
Mirth  and  muffins,  and  fun  and  fat, 

And  quaffing  and  chaffing  in  plenty  ; 
While  Dolly  she  whispers  and  smiles 

galore. 
And  Roger  he  eats  enough  for  four, 

And  laughs  enough  for  twenty  I 

And  Willie,  the  winsome  lover  and  gay — 

Dear  heart  I  how  the  youngster  rattles 

away 

With  his  jokes,  and  his  tales,  and 

his  chaffing  I 

And  he  gives  the  whole  story  again  to 

the  life, 
Till  Roger  the  comber,  and  Dolly  his 
wife. 
They  are  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

Then  up  and  speaks  the  hearty  old  dad  : 
'  Give  me  your  hand  ;  I  like  you,  lad  ; 
*Twere  a  shame  to  plague  and  distress 
you. 
You'll  find  her  a  good  little  girl,  PU  en- 
gage; 
And  so,  as  they  always  say  on  the  stage  ^ 
Bless  ye,  my  children — bless  you  1' 

— I've  nothing  else  left  to  say— not  I, 
Except  that  I'm  getting  rather  dry ; 

So  we'll  fill  up  our  parting  glasses. 
And  quaff  us  a  bumper  of  good  Rhine 

wine 
To  Margery,  Will,  and  St.  Valentine, 

And  our  dear  little  Devon  lasses  I 

Dear  ladles,  a  whisper  in  your  ears— 
'Twill  all  come  right  in  the  end,  my 
dears, 
So  don't  be  tearful  and  silly ; 
And,  gentles,  though  Rimmel  may  lure 

and  boast, 
Don't  send  your  valentines  liurough  the 
post, 
But  take  *em  yourselves,  like  Willie  t 

EDWIN  COLLEB. 
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BY  MARY  CECIL  HAY,  AUTHOR  OP  *  OLD  MYDDBLTON'S  MONBY,'  ETC. 


CHJLPTBB  L  WnnTER. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Earlschen  came  back  to  us  with  only  one  half- 
penny in  his  hat.  We  played  again  and  again  on  onr  way  down  the 
street ;  yet,  as  I  said,  it  was  of  no  use.  Little  Fritz,  in  despair, 
followed  his  brother  into  some  of  the  shops,  but  without  any  resnlt; 
and  for  once  his  eyes  lost  their  brightness.  So  we  put  up  our  in- 
struments, and,  with  a  dogged  contempt,  turned  our  backs  upon  the 
mean  old  town. 

As  the  band  calls  me  Leader,  I  like  to  lead  at  all  times.  I 
mean,  I  try  to  lead  when  the  way  lies  long  and  cold  or  dark  and 
wet  before  us,  or  when  our  spirits  threaten  to  fail.  So  I  made  a 
cheerful  start  along  the  wide  white  road.  Peter  kept  briskly  up 
with  me,  his  trombone  tucked  under  his  arm  that  he  might  beat  to- 
gether the  great  woollen  gloves  which  had  been  knitted  by  that 
beautiful  Marguerite  who,  as  we  all  knew,  was  waiting  for  him  in 
the  Vaterland.  Hopeful  fellow  !  There  is  hardly  ever  a  time  when 
Peter's  spirits  fail.  He  is  always  confident  about  to-morrow,  how- 
ever gloomy  things  may  look  to-day. 

Behr  was  in  an  unusually  gruff  and  difficult  humour — smoking 
without  his  pipe,  as  Peter  said — so  he  fell  behind,  stooping  under 
bis  cumbersome  violoncello,  and  bullying  the  little  brother  violinists, 
as  if  warmth  and  comfort  could  be  derived  from  the  hot  words. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  with  Behr,  he  always  fsdls  back  upon 
bullying  the  boys,  especially  Fritz,  whose  bright  temper  seems  a 
x^ontinual  aggravation.  Little  Earl — keeping  up  a  persistent  trot 
— was  sobbing  with  the  cold,  his  tears  dropping  dolefully  into  the 
scarf  in  which  his  chin  was  buried ;  and  Fritz,  even  while  his  teeth 
chattered,  was  trying  to  cheer  him  by  the  prospect  of  how  warm  we 
^should  all  be  *  presently.' 

On  in  front  of  us,  and  in  silence,  marched  Heiner,  one  hand 
^clasping  his  clarionet  in  its  green  bag,  and  the  other  his  fat  um- 
brella ;  for  from  these  two  articles  of  his  Heiner  is  inseparable.  He 
was  more  low-spirited  than  ever,  and  yet  he  had  been  so  low- 
spirited  all  day,  that  every  note  he  played  had  been  lower  a  good 
deal  than  it  was  written.  'I  know,*  he  observed  dismally,  when  I 
hinted  at  this.  *  That's  the  worst  of  my  clarionet ;  I  never  can 
dejpend  upon  it.'  Besides  this  want  of  dependence  on  his  own  in- 
strument, Heiner  undergoes  a  wearing  fear  of  any  remnant  of  his 
food  lodging  in  the  reed  after  a  meal^  and  also  suffers  almost  con- 
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Btantly  from  a  sore  lip ;  daring  which  suffering  he  is  given  surrep- 
titiously to  relapse  into  a  silent  rest,  holding  his  instrument  in  his 
mouth  with  a  beautiful  correctness  in  the  angle^  and  blowing  out 
his  cheeks  so  naturally  that^  if  I  chance  to  look,  the  sight  takes  my 
breath  more  than  my  comet  dees. 

I  dropped  behind  presently,  and  walked  beside  Behr  for  the  boys' 
sakes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  sometimes  in  keeping  the 
peace  where  Behr  is  concerned ;  but  still  the  comfort  of  our  wander- 
ing life  depends  so  much  upon  peace,  that  no  trouble  is  too  great  to 
make  it  worth  my  while  to  take  it.  '  I  wouldn't  have  your  temper, 
Cello,  for  all  your  height  and  magnificent  proportions,'  would  be  the 
occasional  remark  of  the  cheerful  little  trombonist,  whose  height  is 
just  five  feet  and  who  weighs  scarcely  eight  stone. 

We  pushed  on  along  the  snowy  road,  bending  our  heads  before 
the  cutting  wind,  and  trying  all  kinds  of  experiments  to  keep  the 
life  in  our  fingers,  and  to  keep  away  depressing  thoughts.  The  short 
winter  day  would  soon  close  in,  and  we  had  but  a  poor  prospect  of  a 
night's  rest  and  refreshment.  Times  had  been  bad  with  us  ever 
since  the  severe  wesither  set  in,  and  we  had  no  money  left  of  our 
store.  The  few  pence  now  in  our  possession  would  not  pay  even 
for  beds  to-night,  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  we  were  not  to  earn 
any  more. 

'  How  much  have  we  got  altogether.  Leader  ?'  inquired  Behr, 
making  a  dead  pause  before  a  little  snow-roofed  tavern,  the  very 
sight  of  which  was  enough  to  aggravate  our  weariness  and  hunger. 

'  Ninepence,'  I  answered,  and  my  voice  was  heavy  enough. 

'  A  very  unusual  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as  depressing,'  put  in 
Peter  promptly ;  '  and  being  so  long  since  it  happened  before,  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  that  it  will  be  years  before  it  can  happen  again.' 

'  Therefore,'  said  I,  '  let  us  go  in  and  enjoy  what  we  can  afford, 
and  leave  the  fritnre  to  fate.' 

'  We  can,  at  any  rate,  warm  our  noses,'  added  Peter,  whose  mode 
of  wanning  his  nose  was  to  take  up  a  central  position  on  the  hearth 
with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

'  0,  Leader,'  whispered  Karlschen,  looking  on  into  the  warm 
kitchen,  with  longing  eyes  and  lips,  '  I  should  so  like  some  tea.' 

'  Three  pints  of  spiced  sixpenny.'  That  was  the  order  Behr  gave 
roughly  as  he  pietssed  in.  '  That's  best  for  all  of  us,'  he  added  to  me, 
in  a  tone  that  might  have  been  meant  to  be  a  bit  of  an  apology. 

I  did  not  dissent,  for  I  saw  that  circumstances  were  very  much 
against  his  recovering  his  good  humour  even  with  the  aid  of  warm 
spiced  ale. 

'Now,  boys,  get  a  good  warm,'  I  said.  I  wished  we  could 
afford  them  tea — ay,  and  plenty  of  bread-and-butter  with  it  too— 
but  I  knew  that  the  ale  would  do  them  good,  though  they  shouldn't 
care  for  it. 
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<  Put  that  down.     It  isn't  for  babies  like  yon/ 

Fritz  was  taking  the  tankard  from  Peter,  after  it  had  been  ronnd 
to  the  others,  when  Behr's  words  startled  ns. 

'  Leave  the  child  alone,  Cello/  put  in  Peter,  leaving  the  tankard 
with  Fritz  and  resuming  his  standing  place  upon  the  hearth.  '  He 
has  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  we  have.  He  plays  as  much  and  walks 
as  far.     Beer  I  beUeve  to  be  as  acceptable  to  youth  as  to  age.' 

'  There's  little  enough,'  grumbled  Behr,  '  without  these  infants 
making  it  less.' 

*  They  deserve  at  any  rate  half  as  much  as  we  have  ourselves,' 
I  said. 

'  Then  measure  it  out  to  them,'  replied  Behr,  addressing  me 
sulkily,  '  or  you  may  be  pretty  sure  they'll  take  more.' 

<  You  drink,  Earlschen,'  said  Fritz,  passing  the  cup  to  his  little 
brother ;  *  I  don't  care  about  any.' 

'  I'm  not  going  to  stand*  that,'  commented  Peter  promptly ;  '  nor 
are  you.  Leader,  I  see.  Clarry,  what  do  you  say  about  it  ?'  As 
you  see,  we  had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  calling  each  other  after  our 
instruments. 

'  I  don't  mind.  Settle  it  as  you  like,'  returned  Heiner  pathetic- 
ally, as  he  stooped  over  the  fire,  most  practically  warming  his  nose, 
which  was  very  red  indeed. 

'Bah,'  retorted  Peter,  with  good-humoured  impatience,  'bah, 
Clarry,  I  would  be  a  friend  or  a  foe,  else  I'd  be  neither.' 

While  I  was  wondering  what  Peter  considered  Heiner  to  be,  if 
not  a  friend  or  a  foe  or  nether,  Behr  w^it  up  to  the  children.  At 
the  same  moment  the  tankard  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor,  and  the 
ale  ran  smoking  along  the  boards.  Whether  Karlschen  was  fright- 
ened when  he  saw  Behr  coming  to  take  it  from  him,  or  whether  the 
child's  hands  were  too  cold  to  hold  it,  X  don't  kuow^;  I  only  saw 
that  the  greater  half  of  our  warm  beverage  was  flowing  at  our  feet, 
and  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  now. 

'  I  didn't  do  it,'  cried  Earlschen,  catching  in  his  breath,  and  look- 
ing up  frightened  into  Behr's  wrathftil  face.  *  Fritz,  you  tell  that  I 
didn't  do  it.' 

I  really  don't  think  the  lad  knew  this  was  a  cowardly  speech » 
because  Fritz  always  had  taken  all  blame  from  his  timid  Kttle  bro- 
ther, and  always  would. 

*  Can  he  ?'  sneered  Behr.  *  Then  he  did  it  himself;  so  there  /' 
dealing  Fritz  a  sharp  blow  on  the  head. 

*  Hold  hard,  Cello,'  cried  Peter.  '  Even  a  box  on  the  ear  loses 
its  point  when  given  undeserved.' 

*  I  should  box  the  other  baby,'  rejoined  Behr  carelessly,  '  only 
he's  too  small  to  make  it  worth  my  while.' 

'  All  the  better,  Earlschen,  eh  ?'  the  little  trombonist  said,  still 
determined  to  take  it  good-humouredly,  as  he  drew  the  teaxfrd  lad 
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closer  to  the  fire.     '  It*B  among  the  best  of  faults,  and  one  you'll 
get  oyer.     Why,  bless  me,  I  was  small  too  at  your  age  !* 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  comicality  of  Peter's  consolation, 
considering  his  remarkably  diminutive  size.  Fritz,  with  his  cheek 
still  smarting,  smiled  up  into  my  laughing  fEtce.  Even  Behr's  grim 
muscles  relaxed;  and  Heiner's  lips  (even  though  one  was  sore) 
broke  into  a  smile. 

'  And  then,  ye  see/  concluded  Peter,  with  unmoved  gravity,  '  I 
shot  up  all  at  once.' 

Of  course  we  laughed  out  then ;  and  I  declare  it  was  almost 
merrily  that  we  paid  for  the  spilt  ale,  and  started  once  more  on  our 
walk. 

On  we  went  again  in  our  old  order,  except  that  I  kept  the  boys 
beside  me  now.  In  the  waning  light  between  the  day  and  the  dark, 
we  were  startled  as  we  plodded  on  by  a  loud  '  Hurrah !'  from  Peter, 
who,  in  advance,  had  made  a  dead  stop  before  a  large  red  mansion, 
light  and  warm  and  wealthy  looking,  the  very  place  to  give  us  hope. 
Heiner  characteristically  forbore  to  exhibit  any  excitement  or  anti- 
cipation; but  it  was  he  himself  who  opened  the  lawn-gate,  and 
'  watched  us  in  one  at  a  time,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  of  us ;  and  I  * 
noticed  that  Behr,  though  he  muttered  that  it  wasn't  worth  while 
going  out  of  our  way  on  a  chance,  was  the  first  to  enter.  I  tapped 
Fritz  merrily  on  the  head,  telling  him  to  play  his  best ;  and  he — 
simply  answering  me  by  a  bright  smile — whispered  to  his  little  bro- 
ther to  '  dry  his  eyes,  for  now  it  would  be  all  right.' 

What  a  blaze  of  firelight  there  was  in  many  windows  !  It  al- 
most gave  us  warmth  to  look  at  its  reflection  on  the  pictured  walls, 
though  we  were  standing  in  the  snow. 

We  played  tune  after  tune,  only  pausing  a  few  seconds  between ; 
for  there  was  a  group  of  children's  faces  at  one  window,  and  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  there  was  a  cluster  of  idle  figures.  Still  no  one 
appeared  at  the  door,  or  answered  little  Karl's  mute  appeals  with 
bis  hat. 

*  One  piece  more  only,'  I  said. 

*  "  Spring,  Spring,"  '  dictated  Behr,  who  looks  upon  that  little 
melody  as  the  favourite  national  air  of  England. 

I  delayed  a  little,  unconsciously  laying  my  hand  on  the  head  of 
little  Fritz — I  suppose  because  I  wad  thinking  how  brave  the  child 
looked,  and  what  a  contrast  his  cold  little  face  was  to  those  glowing 
ones  at  the  window. 

Perhaps  he  thought  from  my  gesture  that  I  had  addressed  him 
too.  'Please,  Leader,'  he  whispered,  'let  it  be  ''Des  Deutschen 
Vaterland." ' 

I  turned  hastily  enough  from  the  proposal.  The  beautiM  air, 
with  its  thousand  dear  associations,  always  made  the  homeless, 
fatherless  lads  cry,  made  even  Peter  silent,  and  put  B^  out  of 
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temper  if  he  had  not  been  oat  before.  At  sach  a  time  as  this 
I  knew  it  would  nnman  ns  all ;  so  I  chose  a  simple  English  air  in 
which  there  was  a  refrain  to  be  song,  for  I  thought  the  dear  sweet 
voice  of  little  Fritz  might  move  the  listeners.  No  response  still, 
and  then  we  sent  Earlschen  to  the  door,  while  we  all  stood  waiting. 
Surely  his  pretty  delicate  £ace,  pinched  by  cold  and  hunger,  would 
win  some  pity.  The  child  was  soon  back.  The  servant  who  came 
to  him  had  thrown  out  a  penny,  and  then  shut  the  door  hurriedly 
against  the  wind.  Behr  muttered  gruffly  that  '  he  had  told  us  so,' 
but  that  intelligence  did  not  make  the  disappointment  very  mudi 
less  keen  to  any  of  us.  Heiner,  shaking  the  snow  from  his  feet 
with  lugubrious  contempt,  gave  vent  to  a  mild  lamentation  over  the 
too-badness  of  things  in  general;  but  Peter,  after  bowing  pleasantly  to 
the  lighted  windows,  raised  his  trombone,  and  struck  into  a  gay  little 
trinklied,  marching  down  the  white  lawn  the  while  with  airy  d^ance. 

*  Come  along,  boys,'  I  called,  holding  out  my  hand,  and  hoping, 
I  must  own,  that  Fritz  would  take  it,  because  he  was  my  fetvourite ; 
'  come  along.'  And  at  that  moment  Behr  gave  the  gate  a  huge 
bang  to  express  his  feelings. 

As  we  went  on  and  on,  and  the  snow  fell  again,  our  spirits  fell 
with  it ;  and  as  the  gloominess  of  the  winter  evening  deepened, 
our  gloominess  deepened  too.  So  that  when  at  last  we  reached  a 
solitary  house  lying  back  from  the  road,  we  hardly  thought  of  stop- 
ping, for  there  wasn't  a  grain  of  hope  among  us. 

*  We  may  as  well  try,  I  suppose.  It  is  just  one  more  chance,' 
I  said,  passing  into  the  garden.  But  they  all  made  a  stubborn  halt 
at  the  gate  before  they  would  follow  me;  all  except  Peter,  who 
came  on  whistling  '  Hope  told  a  flattering  Tale.' 

The  snow  fell  from  the  shrubs  as  we  brushed  past  them,  and 
when  we  stood  to  play,  we  felt  it  over  our  boots. 

Through  one  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  house  before  us  we  saw 
a  little  girl  sitting  alone  in  the  firelight ;  and  when  we  had  played 
one  tune,  the  house-door  was  opened,  and  the  pretty  child,  looking 
as  warm  and  bright  as  if  it  was  midsummer-day,  ran  from  the  house 
straight  up  to  Fritz,  and  put  a  sixpence  into  his  hand,  passing 
Karlschen's,  which  was  held  out  by  force  of  habit  to  receive  it.  We 
all  noticed  this,  a  little  surprised  and  a  little  amused  too.  She  gave 
it  with  a  smile  straight  into  the  lad's  feuse,  then  raced  back  daintily 
over  the  snow ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  saw  her  again,  sit- 
ting upon  the  rug  alone  in  the  firelight.  Hardly  once  did  the  wist- 
ful eyes  of  little  Fritz  wander  from  her  as  she  sat  there  so  still,  in 
the  glow  of  warmth  and  light. 

When  that  tune  was  finished  I  intended  to  turn ;  but  at  that 
moment,  in  a  sudden  unexpected  manner,  Peter's  trombone  broke 
into  a  lively  rendering  of  the  'Last  Rose  of  Summer,'  and  we  all 
scrambled  in  as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  as  correctly  as  we  might. 
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Heiner,  who  no  doubt  felt  he  had  been  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
closed  his  lips  in  silence  on  his  reed.  With  my  comet  at  my  month, 
I  turned  to  Peter  for  a  solution  of  his  haste,  and  then  I  saw  it  all 
explained.  At  a  little  gate  amoQg  the  shrubs — so  near  that  we 
could  plainly  see  them  eren  in  the  gloom — two  people  stood  quite 
still  listening  to  us :  a  young  girl  on  one  side  the  path,  her  dress 
warm  and  bright  against  the  snowy  leaves,  a  bunch  of  glistening 
holly  in  her  hand,  and  a  pair  of  lustrous  eyes  fixed  upon  us.  Be- 
side her  a  gentleman  stood  against  the  little  gate,  gazing  stead- 
fastly into  her  face,  with  a  look  which  made  me  feel  pretty  sure  that, 
just  before  this,  he  had  told  her  a  certain  story,  and  had  been  an- 
swered in  words  which  floated  back  to  him  upon .  the  music  he 
heard,  just  as  perhaps  his  story  floated  back  to  her. 

Presently,  in  our  pause,  they  came  forward  together,  and  the 
gentleman — I  fiGuicied  he  didn't  belong  to  the  house,  and  that  she 
did — pi^t  two  half-crowns  into  my  hand.  The  young  lady  stood  and 
spoke  to  us  for  a  little  bit  about  the  cold  and  the  music,  then  gave 
us  a  smile  and  a  '  Good-night,'  and  passed  on ;  and  the  smile  made 
her  face  just  like  the  face  of  the  little  girl  who  had  given  her  six- 
pence to  Fritz.  We  were  very  badly  off  just  then,  so  I  don't  say 
that  the  smile  was  worth  as  much  to  us  as  the  five  shillings,  but  I 
think  it  was  received  quite  as  gratefully. 

^  Another  tune,'  I  whispered,  as  the  two  walked  on  to  the  house. 

'  **  Spring,  gentle  Spring"  !*  cried  Behr,  quite  excitedly. 

At  the  same  moment  Fritz  whispered  eagerly,  * "  Des  Deutschen 
Vaterland"  please.  Leader.     P'raps  they  love  it.' 

'  Start  on,'  put  in  Peter,  in  a  tone  of  unquestionable  authority. 
'  Du,  du,  liegst  mir  im  Herzen.*  And  remembering  the  tender 
episode  of  Marguerite,  we  acknowledged  Peter's  right  to  dictate  in 
this  instance. 

'  A  pleasant  change  in  our  day's  experience,'  observed  Behr,  as 
we  put  up  our  instruments ;  and  he  closed  the  snowy  gate  quite 
gently.     '  I  hope  to  see  this  house  again  some  day.' 

Quite  cheerfully  now  we  hurried  on  to  the  first  inn  we  found. 
Two  or  three  miles  the  walk  must  have  been ;  but  we  thought  no- 
thing of  it,  choosing  our  supper  as  we  went,  and  getting  more  and 
more  extravagant  and  impossible  in  our  notions,  until  we  were 
pulled  up  at  the  third  or  fourth  course  of  Peter's  banquet. 

When,  a  few  hours  later  on,  I  looked  in  upon  the  tired  lads  in 
their  dot  of  a  bed,  I  found  Fritz  still  wide  awake. 

'  I'm  thinking  of  the  little  lady  who  ran  out  to  me  in  the  snowy 
garden,'  he  said,  looking  up  into  my  face  with  big  bright  eyes. 

<  But  you've  seen  many  little  ladies,'  I  answered  coolly,  just  to 
quiet  him/^'  and  they  needn't  keep  you  awake.  You'll  see  many 
more  too,  just  as  pretty.' 

'  I  saw  her  in  the  snow/  he  whispered  sofUy,  '  and  I  saw  her 
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in  the  fire-light ;  and  I  was  thinking  I  should  like  to  see  h^  just 

once  again — in  the  sunshine.     Just  once  again,  Lead^;  do  you 

thinklshaU?' 

*  Of  course  you'll  see  her  again,  and  in  the  sunshine  too.' 

I  said  it  just  to  soothe  him,  and  didn't  mind  at  all  about  its 

probability. 

n. 

SUMMBB. 

It  was  perfectly  startling  in  its  effect,  that  rose  in  Peter's  button- 
hole ;  not  that  it  was  different  in  itself  from  other  roses,  the  effect 
lay  in  its  arrangement.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  full-grown 
and  glossy  leaves,  each  one  of  which  was,  at  its  point,  pinned  back 
to  Peter's  coat,  so  that  the  rose  bloomed  in  the  centre  of  a  yivid 
radius,  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  little  trombonist's 
chest,  and  formed  what  he  himself  termed  a  striking  decoration. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  boasted  a  flower  in  his  coat ;  for, 
before  we  started,  Fritz  had  begged  two  small  white  pinks,  and,  as 
proudly  as  if  it  meant  a  whole  new  suit,  he  had  carefcdly  pinned  one 
in  his  little  brother's  coat,  and  one  in  his  own. 

'  Karl  doesn't  look  a  bit  shabby  now ;  does  he.  Leader  ?*  he 
asked  me,  surveying  him  with  a  protecting  admiration  which  was 
unspeakably  touching  in  the  child. 

Shabby !  The  word  could  not  attach  to  any  of  us  after  the 
elaborate  care  we  had  expended  in  preparing  for  this  expedition. 
Shabby !  when  Behr's  neck  was  rasped  by  the  stiffiiess  of  his  clean 
collar — rather  fiiiged  at  the  edges,  but  then  the  edges  didn't  show- 
much  ;  and  Heiner's  straight  locks  glistened  so  unctuously  in  the  sun ; 
and  spruce  little  Peter,  stepping  warily  in  the  dust,  stopped  every 
few  minutes  to  flick  his  handkerchief  over  some  part  of  his  attire. 

We  had  an  engagement,  you  see — a  very  grand  engagement  for 
us — and  our  walk  must  needs  be  a  cheerfal  one,  though  it  was  long 
and  sultry.  We  were  to  play  all  afternoon  on  the  hill  where  the 
picnic  was  to  be  held,  then  go  down  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman 
who  gave  the  party,  and  play  there  during  the  supper  and  a  dance. 

The  nearest  way  to  the  hill  had  been  pointed  out  to  us,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  leave  the  dusty  road  at  last,  and  turn  into  the 
woods.  What  a  relief  this  shadow  was,  after  the  burning  sun-rays  ! 
It  was  a  wonderful  wood,  reminding  us  a  little  of  the  beauty  and 
the  awful  solitude  of  our  own  forests.  Karlschen  was  tired  now, 
and  lingered  at  my  side ;  even  Fritz,  who  scarcely  ever  owned  to 
being  tired,  and  who  had  been  scampering  in  the  bracken  like  a 
young  stag,  lagged  presently,  and  walked  sedately  among  us.  As 
we  went  on,  we  began  to  recall  the  wild  weird  legends  of  %ur  native 
forests.  We  did  it  partly  to  shorten  the  way,  and  partly  because 
such  memories  came  easily  to  us  in  this  scene,  and  we  only  laughed 
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to  see  the  rapt  faces  of  the  lads  as  they  listened.  Story  after  story 
we  told^  of  trarellers  lost  or  robbed  or  murdered  in  the  forests,  and 
of  the  gnomes  and  sprites  and  fairies  which  haunt  them. 

Presently  Heiner,  who  had  evidently  been  ransacking  his  brain 
for  the  dolefullest  thing  he  could  remember,  told  us  of  a  forest  he 
knew,  so  vast  and  silent  and  dim,  and  where  the  solitude  was  so 
solemn  and  so  terrible,  that  those  who  lost  their  way  there  at  once 
committed  suicide,  unable  to  endure  the  awful  loneliness  and  still- 
ness ;  and  how,  in  consequence  of  this,  their  unquiet  and  unhappy 
spirits  haunted  it  always. 

'Committed  suicide!'  exclaimed  Peter.  'Mein  Gott,  that's 
about  the  last  thing  I  should  do  in  such  a  case.' 

*  It  was  about  the  last  thing  they  did,  too.' 

'  The  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  the  wood,'  explained  Heiner 
coolly.  '  And  I  can  tell  you  I  wouldn't  be  there  after  dark  for  a 
thousand  thalers.' 

*  Suicides !'  echoed  Fritz,  raising  his  wondering  eyes  to  Heiner. 
'  What  are  they  ?' 

We  were  all  fools  enough  to  help  Clarry  in  his  dreary  explana- 
tion, and  then  we  laughed  at  the  sudden  scream  little  Karl  gave 
when  a  pheasant  started  unexpectedly  from  the  covert  before  us. 

*  Were  you — frightened  ?'  asked  Fritz,  looking  with  a  smile  into 
his  little  brother's  face ;  but  I  noticed  that  his  own  had  whitened 
too,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  the  wood  .and  begin  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  though  Behr's  breath  grew  short  with  the  weight  of  his 
'cello  and  his  own  ponderous  person. 

'  May  I  carry  it  a  bit,  Behr  ?'  asked  Fritz,  whose  step  was  as 
light  upon  the  hillside  as  in  the  wood  below. 

I  laughed  at  the  notion,  but  Cello  condescended  no  reply. 

It  was  not  till  we'd  been  some  time  in  our  places  that  we  had 
time  or  opportunity  to  look  about  us  among  the  gay  party  assembled 
on  the  hill.  II  is  but  seldom  that  in  our  wandering  lives  we  meet 
again  faces  that  we  know  or  recognise,  but  almost  in  that  first 
minute  I  recognised  one  of  the  faces  here,  the  sweetest  and  the 
prettiest  of  all ;  the  face  of  the  young  lady  who,  on  that  bitter 
winter  evening  six  months  before,  had  stood  in  the  snow  to  listen 
to  us.  When  I  saw  and  recognised  her,  I  looked  round  at  once  for 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  with  her  on  that  night.  It  was  a 
good  while  before  I  saw  him  at  all,  and  then  I  noticed  how  far 
away  from  her  he  kept ;  and  through  all  the  time  I  watched  him  I 
could  see  that  he  never  once  glanced  in  her  direction ;  while  beside 
her  hovered  a  short  dark  gentieman,  a  good  bit  older,  and  as  difTer- 
ent  from  him  as  cloud  from  sunshine.  Of  course,  I  didn't  see  it  all 
at  once ;  I  had  the  whole  day  to  make  my  observations ;  but  I  did 
notice  this — the  short  dark  gentleman  hardly  left  her  at  all,  hardly 
allowed  her  to  talk  to  any  one  else,  and  kept,  in  a  way,  sole  posses- 
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sion  of  her.  Yet  I  never  saw  him  look  at  rest  in  her  presence. 
He  was  suspicious,  I  think,  and  fidgety.  And  she  ?  Well,  the 
eyes  that  had  been  that  night  so  bright  and  lustrous  in  the  snow 
were  sad  and  un8atisfied*>  now  in  the  brilliant  sunshine.  And  the 
other  gentleman — the  one  to  whom  we  owed  that  winter  night's 
rest  and  refireshment  ?  He  never  came  near  her,  and  never  seemed 
even  to  glance  at  her.  While  the  party  dined,  we  played  a  Httle 
apart,  and  it  was  just  the  same;  still  the  short  dark  gentleman 
kept  close  to  her,  waited  upon  her,  talked  to  her,  and  laughed  with 
her ;  and  still  that  other  kept  aloof.  Of  course,  I  could  not  under- 
stand it,  but  I  worried  over  it  more  than  I  should  have  liked  to 
tell.  I  fancied  Peter  fretted  over  it  as  I  did,  and  once  I  femcied 
that  even  Heiner  noticed  it,  his  countenance  being  lugubrious  be- 
yond the  common. 

When  the  guests  dispersed,  one  of  the  servants  guided  us  down 
the  hill  and  through  the  wood  to  the  house  of  the  short  dark  gentle- 
man who  had  given  the  picnic.  Although  we  reached  it  from  an- 
other quarter,  I  knew  the  house  again  directly.  It  was  the  mansion 
which  had  looked  so  warm  and  light  upon  that  winter  night  six  months 
before,  and  from  which  we  had  been  turned  away.  The  short  dark 
gentleman,  then,  was  master  here  / 

As  we  unpacked  our  instruments,  I  was  startled  by  an  angry 
German  oath  from  Behr.  On  opening  his  bag  he  found  his  bow 
missing.  Yfe  all  helped  him  to  search,  but  we  knew  the  labour  would 
be  in  vain,  as  of  course,  if  no  bow  was  in  the  bag  when  the  bag  was 
unfastened,  there  couldn't  have  been  one  in  when  it  was  tied  up. 

'  Never  mind,  CeUo,'  remarked  Peter  cheerfully ;  *  you  must 
conduct  us.' 

'  Could  you  borrow  a  bow  ?'  I  suggested  anxiously ;  but  Behr 
had  followed  the  boys,  who  were  looking  for  it  outside.    . 

By  the  time  I  had  arranged  the  music,  we  were  summoned  to  our 
supper,  and  I  could  not  speak  to  any  of  the  band  till  it  was  over. 
Then  I  said,  seizing  at  once  on  Behr,  '  Where's  Fritz  ?' 

*  Gone  for  my  bow,'  he  returned  stolidly. 

'  My  heavens.  Cello !  you've  never  sent  the  child  back  to  the 
hill  ?'  I  exclaimed,  flushing  red  in  my  anger. 

'  If  there  hadn't  been  such  a  ftiss  made  before  he  went,  he'd 
have  been  back  before  now,'  grumbled  Behr. 

'  Leader,  I  was  to  go,  and  I  was — frightened,'  whispered  Karl- 
schen,  looking  terrified  up  into  my  face. 

'  I  wish  I'd  known.  I'd  rather  have  gone  myself  ten  times  over, 
or  lost  our  engagement  altogether,'  I  muttered,  pacing  the  ground 
in  hottest  vexation. 

'  Don't  worry  about  it.  Leader,'  said  Peter.  '  The  boy  won't 
come  to  harm.  He's  a  clever  fearless  little  fellow;  you  needn't 
fear  for  him.* 
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*  He'd  no  business  to  interfere  when  I  threatened  to  send  Karl/ 
put  in  Behr ;  '  I  daresay  I  shouldn't  have  sent  either  then.' 

'  What  a  pity  it  all  is !'  murmured  Heiner,  examining  his  reed 
with  a  sigh.  '  There's  that  gloomy  wood  for  the  child  to  go  through 
in  the  dark,  and  I  don't  know  when  he  can  get  back^  and  we  shall 
be  wretchedly  off  without  him.' 

This  was  not  exactly  Peter's  way  of  looking  at  things^  and  did 
not  do  us  any  good  at  aU. 

'  Cello,  can  you  play  for  Fritz  ?'  I  asked,  in  despair.  '  Not 
haying  your  own  bow,  of  course  you've  nothing  else  to  do.' 

It  was  settled  so,  and  we  turned  back  together  to  the  ballroom. 
I  expect  we  all  played  our  best,  but  I  never  saw  anything  like 
Peter.  He  stood  on  my  empty  comet-box,  and  performed  with  the 
energy  of  a  whole  band  melted  into  one.  Behr  handled  the  little 
violin  with  a  kind  of  savage  contempt ;  but  he  made  the  toy  speak 
well,  and  only  now  and  thrai  startled  us  with  the  'cello  fingering. 
Earlschen,  in  mortal  terror  of  his  huge  leader,  made  his  notes  truer 
and  clearer  than  he  had  ever  thought  to  do  under  the  shielding  wing 
of  little  Fritz ;  and  Heiner  never  took  any  secret  rests,  except  just 
before  his  cadenzas  or  a  bar's  solo  which  fell  to  him. 

'  Surely  now,'  I  thought,  looking  down  the  room  among  the  gay 
and  showy  figures,  'those  two  will  dance  together.' 

But  no ;  everything  went  on  just  the  same.  She  danced  with 
the  short  dark  gentleman,  and  she  danced  with  strangers,  but  never 
once  with  him. 

'  Leader,'  whispered  Karlschen,  just  as  I  was  forgetting  for  a 
minute  my  anxiety  about  little  Fritz,  '  shall  I  really  have  to  go  to 
— to  the  wood  too  ?' 

'Why?' 

'  Because  Fritz  isn't  come  yet,  and  Behr  said  if  he  wasn't  back 
in  a  twinkling  he'd  send  me  after  him ;  will  he  ?  Fritz  'U  be  so 
sorry ;  he  didn't  want  me  to  have  to  go.  He  promised  to  run  all 
the  way,  not  even  to  stop  to  get  flowers.     He  won't  be  long.' 

I  couldn't  answer  for  thinking  of  the  child  in  the  gloomy  wood, 
which  we  had  filled  for  him  with  weird  and  ghastly  imagery.  No 
fear  of  his  stopping  for  flowers ;  better  if  there  were.  I  Imew  he 
would  race  on,  nervous  and  frightened ;  race  on  and  on,  too  terrified 
even  to  glance  behind  him ;  race  on  and  never  stop,  though  the  long 
day  had  been  spent  in  hot  and  wearying  toil.  All  through  the  gay 
scene  my  thoughts  would  follow  the  lad  in  his  lonely  run.  I  re- 
called the  ghosUy  legends  which  had  made  him  timid  and  nervous 
even  among  us  all  and  in  the  vivid  daylight,  and  I  wished  with 
all  my  heart  that  we  had  not  been  such  fools.  I  would  have 
given  every  penny  we  should  earn  to-day  if  Behr  had  not  sent  my 
boy  on  this  chase.  I  knew  how  thoroughly  Fritz  was  afi*aid  ot 
Gdlo's  roughness  to  little  Earl,  and  I  knew  there  was  nothing  the 
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lad  wonld  not  do  to  spare  bis  brother  a  h$tA  word.  I  heard  m 
faDcy — high  above  the  notes  we  played — the  dear  childish  voice 
singing  to  keep  him  company  as  he  hurried  along  the  dim  path.  I 
saw  in  fancy — clearer  than  the  dancing  crowd — ^the  one  tiny  figure 
in  the  hush  of  the  great  solemn  wood,  the  shadowy  trees  closing 
high  above  it^  and  making  a  darkness  which  was  haunted  by  a  name- 
less horror. 

At  last;  when  I  could  bear  it  no  longer^  I  went  to  look  out  into 
the  night.  It  was  not  quite  dark  yet,  but  the  thick  gloom  of  the 
late  twilight  was  almost  more  dismal  than  utter  darkness.  I  walked 
restlessly  about,  longing  for  the  sound  of  the  returning  quick  little 
feet,  until  at  last  I  found  myself  in  a  shrubbery,  through  which  a 
path  went  up  to  a  door  of  the  house ;  and  just  then  I  was  aware 
that  the  young  lady  I  had  watched  so  much  to-day  was  standing  in 
that  path,  and  talking  to  the  very  gentleman  to  whom  she  had  not 
seemed  to  speak  all  day. 

I  was  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  If  I  went  back,  the 
rustling  would  make  them  think  they  were  watched.  Of  course  I 
could  not  go  on  into  the  path ;  so  I  waited  where  I  was,  determining 
not  to  overhear  a  word  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  couldn't  help  it, 
and  very  serious  and  veiy  angry  words  I  overheard,  very  proud  and 
bitter  ones  too ;  while,  tiiough  each  voice  was  full  of  blame,  it  was 
also  full  of  pain  unfold. 

*Yes,  it  has  been  so.  Piers,'  the  girl's  voice  said;  *but  you 
have  humiliated  me  before  every  one  to-day.' 

'  Other  attentions  awaited  you,'  rejoined  the  lower  and  angrier 
voice,  '  and  I  believe  now  aU  his  boasts  are  of  your — ^regard.' 

*  You  left  me  to  his  attentions.     What  could  I  do  ?* 

'  Only  accept  them  graciously — as  you  did ;  graciously  and 
gratefully,  giving  smile  for  smile.' 

^You  never  came  near  me,'  she  said,  answering  his  scornful 
words  almost  as  scornfully. 

*  When  you  could  have  *  called  me  to  you,  you  would  not,  and 
now  it  is  too  late.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so  for  us  both ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  better  for  you,  as  you  seem  to  know.  This  day  has 
shown  it  aU  distinctly  to  me,  Mary.  He  told  the  truth  in  all  he 
said  of  you,  and  I  can  never  think  of  you  as  I  thought  of  you  be- 
fore. I  will  not  let  myself  be  tempted,  and  you  shall  be  free  to 
accept  whatever  love  is  offered  you.' 

*  Piers,  how — '  she  faltered,  a  perfect  agony  in  her  voice.  *  He 
told  you  falsehoods,  and  I  am —  But,'  with  a  sudden  pride  in  her 
tones,  *  do  as  you  will.' 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'after  to-night  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more; 
and  it  will  be  a  lifetime,  I  hope,  before  I  see  this  spot  again.  You 
know  how  you  have  wrecked  me,  and  the  thought  will  hardly  be  a 
solace  to  you  even  in  this  wealthy  home  when  it  is  yours.' 
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0,  the  angry  firmness  of  his  voice! 

'  One  word  more,  Mary,  before  I  go«  Leave  yonr  little  sister  in 
the  old  home ;  leave  her  still  with  her  grandfather,  to  the  old  pnre  life 
yon  have  shared.  Don't  bring  her  here  to  be  with  these  children  of 
his.  Thongh  yon  may  be  a  mother  to  thera,  they  are  his  children, 
and  so  what  can  they  be  bat  cowards  and  traitors  ?' 

With  a  strange  still  pride  she  only  answered  in  these  few  words : 

*  I  see  it  is  best  we  should  part,  Piers.  I  sea  now  that  it  is 
the  only  thing  we  can  do.' 

In  another  minute  she  was  standing  alone,  her  head  clasped  in 
her  hand,  as  if  to  shut  ont  the  sonnd  of  his  footsteps. 

I  crept  away  without  betraying  myself;  I  could  not  before  have  be- 
lieved myself  able  to  do  it  so  noiselessly ;  and  when  I  reached  the  door 
and  paused  to  give  one  glance  around,  I  saw  my  poor  lad.  There  he 
came  racing  along,  with  the  great  'cello  bow,  his  face  raised,  his  breath 
quick  and  panting,  just  as  I  had  pictured  him  running  in  the  wood. 
Without  a  word  he  went  in  with  me,  gave  the  bow  to  Behr,  and 
took  his  own  violin  and  his  place  above  Karlschen.  Karl  spoke  to 
him  eagerly  and  gladly;  but  he  only  smiled  at  his  little  brother, 
tuned  his  fiddle,  and  looked  up  at  me  for  the  cue.  With  my  cor- 
net in  my  hand,  I  stood  gazing  intently  into  the  child's  face.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  it ;  I  could  not  bear  him  to  play,  while  his  lips 
were  so  tight  and  white,  and  he  had  that  wide  scared  look  in  his  eyes. 

Every  now  and  then  Karlschen  tried  to  win  a  word,  but  FWtz 
only  answered  with  a  smile.  Still  Karischen  would  not  be  content, 
and  presently  touched  him  pleadingly  upon  the  arm. 

'  Wait  a  little,'  Fritz  whispered ;  *  we'll  talk  presently.  I'm — 
I'm  tired,  I  think,  Karl.  I  want  to  play  well,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
couldn't,  'less  I  try  hard.  Leader,  am  I  wrong  ?  Am  I  playing 
badly,  that  you  look  at  me  so  ?' 

*  Sit  down,  my  lad,'  I  whispered. 

'No,  please;  you  said  you  wished  us  to  play  well  to-day.  Then 
I'U  rest— after.' 

On  we  played :  waltz,  quadrille,  galop,  one  after  another,  while 
the  dancers  glided  past  us,  and  the  merry  voices  filled*  in  all  our 
pauses.  But  there  was  a  great  difference  in  everything  to  me;  for 
not  only  was  I  so  anxious  about  Fritz,  who  persistently  played  on 
with  us,  but  besides  that  I  worried  over  the  absence  of  those  two 
whom  I  had  watched  all  day. 

'  Put  down  your  violin,'  I  whispered  again  and  again  to  my  boy. 

*  Am  I  playing  so  badly,  Leader  ?'  he  asked  wistfully. 

*  No ;  but  I  wish  you  not  to  jrfay.   You  are  tired,  dear  little  lad.* 

*  Rather — only  rather.  0,  let  me  play  on,  do.  You  always 
say  you  miss  my  fiddle.     Let  Karl  rest.' 

Only  when  the  dawn  was  breaking  did  the  ball  end,  and  we  were 
free  to  go,  I  feeling  unaccountably  d^ressed,  though  at  the  same 
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time  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself  for  doing  so.  The  children 
walked  together,  talking  earnestly,  bat  the  ready  feet  of  little  Fritz 
were  not  in  advance  as  usual.  When,  after  we  had  walked  about 
a  mile,  I  called  them  up  to  me,  I  saw  that  Earlschen  was  crying. 

'  Why  does  Fritz  breathe  like  that  ?'  he  asked  me,  for  all  ex- 
planation of  his  tears. 

My  boy  was  panting  dreadfully,  the  quick  hard  breath  literally 
seeming  to  stagger  through  his  white  lips ;  and  in  a  moment  I  took 
him  up  to  carry  him.  I  was  the  strongest  in  the  band,  though  not 
the  biggest,  and  could  carry  him  easily,  yet  the  benefit  to  him  was 
almost  counteracted  by  the  effort  he  made  to  lighten  his  weight  for 
me.  We  travelled  on  now  slowly,  Behr  a  good  deal  behind,  mutter- 
ing something  about  a  great  foss;  Peter  walking  beside  me,  and 
talking  with  merry  encouragement  to  the  child  upon  my  back;  and 
Heiner  leading  Eiarlschen  in  tears,  and  embracing  his  umbrella  and 
clarionet  as  usual,  while  he  looked  as  thoroughly  a  martyr  as  if  the 
child  had  just  been  billeted  upon  him  for  life,  and  he'd  nothing  to 
keep  him  on. 

So  we  were  journeying,  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning, 
when  we  met  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  who  looked  pityingly — ay, 
downright  tenderly — at  the  droopiug  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
pleasantly  answered  our  salute  before  he  passed  on.  I  had  recog- 
nised him  for  the  gentleman  who  had  in  anger  left  the  baUroom 
that  morning,  and  I  went  on  more  heavy-hearted  than  before,  re- 
membering that  he  had  said  he  was  going  away  '  for  a  lifetime.' 

Suddenly  the  quick  step  of  the  horse  turned  behind  us,  and  the 
rider  drew  him  up  at  my  side. 

^Let  me  take  the  boy  from  you,'  he  said;  'I  have  a  few  minutes 
to  spare.  He  is  a  heavy  load  for  you,  and  my  horse  will  not  feel  it. 
Put  him  here;  I  will  hold  him  safe  and  comfortable,  poor  little  fel- 
low.    Now,  where  are  you  going  ?' 

We  told  him  we  were  trying  to  reach  a  tavern  where  we  could 
rest  and  breakfiAst,  and  then  he  paused  and  thought,  looking  the 
while  intently  into  my  boy's  sleepy  eyes. 

'Do  you  know, 'he  said  then,  'that  this  child  is  not  fit,  with- 
out rest  or  stimulant,  to  go  so  feir  as  the  nearest  inn  ?' 

'It's  a  great  pity,'  sighed  Heiner,  ' and  even  the  blackberries 
aren't  ripe.' 

'  But,'  the  gentleman  said  after  a  pause,  as  if  he  had  been  un- 
willing to  say  it  until  he  glanced  again  at  the  little  face  he  held 
upon  his  shoulder,  '  I  can  direct  you  to  a  house  where  I  can  promise 
that  rest  and  refreshment  will  be  given  to  a  sick  child.  The  master 
of  the  house  has  been  a  physician,  and  he  will  help  you  that  you  may 
soon  have  this  Uttle  fellow  walking  and  playing  again  in  his  place 
among  you.  I  heard  him  playing  well  upon  the  hill  to-day,  but  I 
neither  saw  nor  heard  him  at  night  in  the  ballroom.    How  was  it  ?' 
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For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  look  at  him  for  thinking  how  kindly 
he  spoke,  when  that  ball  had  been  such  a  misery  for  him ;  and  for 
thinking  of  the  two  sad  reasons  there  had  been  for  his  not  having 
seen  Fritz  in  his  place. 

'  It  was  my  fault/  said  Behr,  quite  quietly.  *  But  I  hope  he'll 
be  all  right  again  directly.' 

*  I  hope  so.     You  have  a  load  to  carry  too.' 

'  0,  mine  feels  no  more  to  me/  said  Behr,  who,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing his  'cello  slung  behind  him,  had  Fritz's  violin  in  his  hand,  'than 
this  does  to  the  child  always.' 

Something  in  Behr's  voice  struck  us  all.  Peter  always  had 
told  us  that  there  was  plenty  of  good  in  Behr,  and  now  I  saw  his 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  admiratioii. 

'Cello,'  he  said,  tapping  him  as  near  the  shoulder  as  he  could 
reach,  *  you're  a  brick.     Give  me  something  to  carry  for  you.' 

To  my  great  surprise,  Behr  handed  both  the  instruments  to 
little  Peter ;  then,  to  my  equally  great  surprise,  he  took  up  Earl, 
and  settled  him  in  a  safe  though  cramped  position  on  his  back. 

'  Here  it  is,'  said  our  guide,  drawing  up  his  horse  at  a  roadside 
gate,  his  voice  sounding  dull  and  heavy  again. 

Just  as  much  from  the  look  which  came  over  his  face,  as  from 
my  own  memory  of  it,  I  knew  this  was  the  house  where  he  had 
helped  us  half  a  year  ago,  and  I  trembled  like  a  baby  in  my  longing 
for  him  to  come  in. 

'  We  dare  not  go,'  I  said;  'they  would  punish  our  impertinence.' 

'  They  will  treat  the  chUd  kindly  and  wisely,'  he  said.  '  Take 
him  gently  from  me.' 

0,  but  surely  it  must  have  been  an  angel's  hand  which  had  closed 
the  eyes  of  little  Fritz  in  sleep  just  then,  and  left  that  wonderful 
stillness  on  his  face.  We  all  looked  at  him  silently,  and  I  could 
not  raise  my  hands  to  take  him;  for  I  trusted  that  the  arms  which 
held  him  could  not  let  him  go.  Without  a  word  to  any  of  us,  the 
gentleman  let  his  horse  walk  slowly  through  the  garden,  and  my 
heart  beat  thankfully.  He  dismounted  at  the  door,  with  Fritz  still 
in  his  arms,  and  carried  the  child  in.  I  forget  where  the  others 
paused,  but  I  know  I  was  the  only  one  who  followed  him  at  once 
into  a  bright  room  filled  with  sunshine  and  the  scent  of  roses,  and 
I  know  that  no  one  was  there  except  the  girl  who,  not  many  hours 
before,  had  parted  for  ever  froni  him  who  came  in  to  her  now. 

'Excuse  my  walking  in.  Miss  Capon,'  he  said  coldly,  though 
he  must  have  seen  as  plainly  as  I  did  that  she  had  cried  instead  of 
slept ;  '  this  little  boy,  I  fear,  is  very  ill,  and  as  all  his  companions 
are  strangers  here,  I  undertook  to  guide  them  to  where  I  knew  he 
would  be  pitifully  treated.     Is  Dr.  Capon  down  ?' 

Was  it  all  pity  in  her  face  as  she  stood  by  Fritz?  A  few  words 
of  promise  and. sympathy  she  uttered^  laying  the  pillow  comfort- 
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ably  on  a  wide  low  coaoh,  but  I  could  not  hear  the  words  because  I 
stayed  near  the  door. 

*  Yes,  I  thought  so/  the  gentleman  answered,  as  he  laid  my  boy 
down  and  moved  away ;   *  I  knew  you  would  be  kind  to  him^  Mary.' 

*  Piers/  she  whispered,  bendhig  over  Fritz,  and  even  I  could 
see  how  hard  she  tried  to  speak  naturally/  ^please  stay — stay  a 
Uttle.     I  fear  this  looks  like — ' 

I  could  not  hear  the  last  word,  but  instead  of  gcung  he  walked 
up  to  the  window,  and  stood  there  with  his  back  to  us.  Very  soon 
a  gentle  gray-haired  old  gentleman  came  in,  and  locked  down  upon 
the  sleeping  child. 

'  Very  sad,  my  dear,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head  in  answer  to 
Miss  Mary*s  pitying  glance.  '  Let  his  friends  come  in,  that  when 
his  eyes  open  they  may  not  light  upon  strangers  only ;  and  let  me 
have  my  surgery  key,  dear.* 

I  sat  down  by  the  couch,  on  a  chair  which  Miss  Mary  herself 
put  for  me,  and  I  saw  the  cordial  poured  through  my  little  lad's 
white  lips ;  then  the  others  came  in,  and  stood  or  sat  about,  drearily 
watching  the  little  figure  on  the  sofa.  Elarlschen's  sd)s  were  so 
piteous  that  Miss  Capon  brought  him  up  to  me  and  put  him  within 
my  arms,  close  to  his  little  brother ;  Imd  though  I  didn't  think  of 
it  at  the  time,  I  knew  afterwards  that  this  was  much  kinder  than 
if  she  had  taken  him  away  to  quiet  him.  Then  she  went  slowly  to 
the  window,  but  she  only  stood  near  to  the  silent  figure  there ;  she 
didn't  speak  a  word.  I  saw  this  plainly,  as  I  sat  soothing  Earl- 
schen,  and  waiting  for  my  boy's  awaking. 

*  You  have,  I  daresay,  never  understood  it,'  the  old  physician 
said  to  us,  with  a  great  sympathy  in  his  kind  eyes,  *  but  this  little 
fellow  has  never  been  what  we  call  constitutionally  strong.  •  Pro- 
bably that  delicate-looking  child  could  in  reality  bear  twice  as  much 
fatigue  and  privation  as  he  could ;  and —  Has  he  just  had  any 
shock,  or  any  unusual  amount  of  fatigue  or  &sting?  I  know  there 
must  be  danger  of  these  in  your  live^,  of  course,  but  there  has  been 
something  unusual  here.' 

I  answered  rapidly,  intercepting  a  nervous  effort  of  Behr's, 
and  I  told  the  doctor  that  our  child  had  had  a  vety  wearing  day  and 
night.  Seeing  Behr's  face,  how  could  I  mention  the  fright  or  the 
fasting  he  had  caused  ? 

The  old  physician  scrutinised  my  face  intently  as  I  spoke,  then 
turned  again  to  the  one  upon  the  pillow. 

'It  is  a  sad  thing  for  you  all,'  he  said.  'I  cannot  give  you 
the  slightest  hope.     Brothers  are  they  ?' 

Before  any  one  of  us  had  ventured  to  answer,  Fritz  awoke — 
awoke  with  his  little  brother's  hand  clasping  his,  and  his  little  bro- 
ther's questioning  eyes  fixed  lovingly  and  longingly  upon  his  face^ 

*  Had  we  better  go  away,  sir  ?     Shall  I  take  tbMi  all  away  ?' 
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asked  Peter,  his  voice  shaking  as  he  addressed  the  doctor,  and 
looked  across  to  where  Behr  stood  awkwardly  hoyerii^  oyer  the 
couch,  looking — ^poor  Behr,  poor  Behr ! — as  if  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  room  beyond  this  weary  child,  who  had  been  so  swift  to  do  his 
bidding  bat  a  lew  hoars  ago. 

'  No  need,'  the  doctor  answered,  with  grave  kindness.  '  Their 
going  cannot  save  the  little  life ;  their  staying  cannot  harry  the 
harrying  death.' 

•Leader' — the  weary  eyes  upon  the  pillow,  roaming  every- 
where about  the  pleasant  room,  had  wandered  now  to  my  £Ehce — 
•  this  is  the  room — without  the  firelight.' 

•Yes,  dear  lad;'  for  I  knew  well  what  he  meant.  Again  the 
wide  eyes  wandered  round  and  round  the  sunny  room,  and  I  knew 
what  they  sought.  Presently  they  brightened  suddenly.  Through 
the  low  open  window,  Fritz  had  caught  sight  of  the  little  girl  for  whom 
he  had  been  watching.  With  her  hands  full  of  flowers,  she  came 
into  the  silent  room,  and  looked  up  wistfully  into  her  sister's 
fEkce. 

•  0  Mary,'  she  sobbed,  in  a  voice  strangely  moved  and  pained 
for  so  young  a  child,  •  you  are  crying  still ;  you  are  always  crying  now. 
Piers* — with  a  gentle  anxious  touch — *  do  you  make  Mary  cry  ?' 

I  saw  the  slow  long  look  he  gave  into  Miss  Mary's  downbent 
face,  but  of  course  I  didn't  hear  what  he  whispered  brokenly,  while 
our  boy  lay  dying  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  little  white  pink  fading 
on  his  breast, 

•  Leader,'  Fritz  whispered  to  me  then,  •  I  see  her  in  the  sun- 
shine.   Tell  her  I  remembered.' 

•  Karlschen,  Karl'-r-the  little  tight  lips  tried  so  hard  to  smile 
now,  as  the  weak  fingers  moved  restlessly  upon  his  brother's  hand 
— *  tell  mother,  when  you  go  home,  that  I  thought  of  her  always — 
always.  Along  the  straight  roads  when  it  seemed  so  fsur,  and  it 
never  seemed  so  far  when  I  thought  of  her — and  when  we  stood  and 
played  a  long  time,  and  it  never  seemed  so  long  when  I  thought  of 
her.  Always  before  I  went  to  sleep ;  and  always  when  I  woke.  I 
tried  to  think  of  her  in — ^the  wood,  but  I — couldn't.  I  could  only 
think  of — I  forget — Leader,  are  you  there  ?' 

•I'm  h&te,  my  darbng  little  fellow,'  I  whispered,  kissing  the 
groping  little  hands ;  kissing  the  eyes  on  which  a  shade  of  the  past 
terror  had  fieJlen ;  kissing  the  shaking  parted  lips. 

•  Don't  go.  Tell  mother,  Karl,  that — ^I  tried  to,  but  couldn't. 
If  I  could,  I  shouldn't  have  been — frightened.  I  never  was  fright- 
ened when — I  thought  of  mother,  or  of — our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven.' 

•But,  Fritz,  you'll  come;  you'll  come!'  cried  Karlschen, 
sobbing  loudly.  •  Mother  said  we  should  go  home  to  her  together, 
to  Germany.' 
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*  Not — to  Gennany/  whispered  Fritz  faintly.  '  Peter,  is  the 
sun  shining  still  ?' 

*  Yes,  Fritz,  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright,  dear  lad/ 
'Not— fading?* 

Bat  Peter  could  not  answer  any  more.  He  moved  far  off,  and 
hid  his  face  against  the  wall. 

*  Behr,  I'm  so  glad  I  found — ^your  bow  that  day ;  you — remem- 
ber?* 

But  Behr's  eyes  were  hidden  too,  and  his  broad  chest  was 
heaving  violently. 

*  It  was  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill — ^I  think.  I  couldn't  see  it 
at  first,  but  I  thought — it  must  be  where  we  had  been  playing ;  so 
I — ^went  all  about,  and — Was  that  the  night  I  was  in — the  wood  ? 
No — ^I  forget.  Behr,  when  Earl  is  tired — he's  little  and  he's  often 
tired — ^you  won't  send  him  back,  or — ^beat  him  ?' 

'Never,  never!' 

The  answer  was  only  mine.  I- whispered  it  to  soothe  him,  be- 
cause I  saw  that  Behr  could  not  utter  a  word. 

*  Thank  you.  And — Behr,  when  he  cries — he's  very  little,  you 
know,  and — he  often  cries — will  you  help  him,  please  ?' 

Was  it  the  child's  wonderftil  instinct,  or  was  it  a  touch  of 
Heaven's  own  pity,  that  made  him  say  those  words  to  Behr  only, 
and  made  him  give  to  Behr  that  last  beautiful  childish  smile  ? 

The  little  feeble  hands,  groping  along  Karlschen's  sleeve,  grew 
suddenly  still.  The  last  panting  breath  was  drawn,  and  we  knew 
that  our  bright  little  lad  was  one  among  the  angels. 

Dear  me  I  I'd  no  idea  the  page  would  look  so  blotted  when  I 
came  to  write  of  that  day,  because  I  feel  quite  happy  and  content 
about  it  now. 

I  remember  how  those  two,  who  had  parted  in  anger,  stood 
together  in  love  and  trust  beside  my  boy.  I  see  Behr  (ay,  though 
his  face  is  saddened  with  a  look  he  will  not  lose  for  years)  always 
ready  to  help  little  Karl ;  carrying  him  often  when  the  way  is  long 
and  hard,  seating  him  nearest  the  fire  when  the  nights  are  cold, 
and  giving  up  to  him  many  an  indulgence  in  which  he  used  to 
delight.  I  see  the  child  himself  brave  and  uncomplaining  as  he 
never  was  when  his  unselfish  little  brother  used  to  bear  all  his 
hardships  for  him.  And  when  I  think  of  all  these  things,  I  know 
that  the  mission  of  that  little  life,  which  faded  in  the  sunshine,  is 
fulfilled. 

Blurred  and  blotted,  I  declare,  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaf ! 

*  That  writing  can't  go,  unless  you  write  it  over  again,*  says 
Peter  characteristically. 

But  I  think  my  hand  will  always  shake  a  little,  and  the  words 
gro'.v  dim  before  me,  as  I  write  about  that  day.     So  let  this  go. 
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OfOK\vT€7  8'  &9iKa  vaBovffa 
rhu  Zrivhs  SpKtay  94fjnv^ 

&  vw  Kfiourtv 
*EAX<£8*  is  kmnropov 

Hi  AAa  yvxiov  i<p*  aXixvphy 
v6vrov  irA^S^  &vfpavTov, 

Although  it  has  been  whispered  by  some  sceptics  in  the  truth  of 
historical  accuracy  that  the  New  World  was  actually  discovered  at 
a  date  long  anterior  to  the  era  of  Columbus,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
take  it  almost  for  granted,  as  a  fact  established  on  grounds  beyond 
those  of  mere  probability,  that  the  germ  of  the  modem  system  of 
Transatlantic  emigration  was  sown  by  the  small  band  of  thirty-nine 
men  left  behind  him  to  found  a  colony  at  Hispaniola  by  the  ill-fated 
Christopher  towards  the  close  of  his  first  voyage  in  1493. 

This  primal  settlement  failed  at  the  time,  as  we  all  know.    The 
bones  also  of  the  Genoese  mariner  have  been  mouldering  into  dust 
for  ages.     Baleigh,  his  gallant  imitator  and  successful  'improver' 
— the  original  and  practical  expounder  of  the  now  famous  West- 
wards Ho !  doctrine,  since  preached  so  ably  by  later  enthusiasts, 
and  who  met  as  ungrateful  a  fate  as  the  great  explorer  who  first 
essayed  the  Occident — has  likewise  long  ago  trodden  the  path  semel 
calcanda,  as  have  a  host  of  others  that  possessed  names  which  are 
nobly  borne  on  the  records  of  fame — Marco  Polo,  Sebastian  Cabot, 
Hendrick  Hudson,  Cook,  Basil  Hall,  Sir  John  Franklin,  taking 
them  at  random,  down  to  poor  Burke  and  Wills,  who  nobly  lost 
their  lives  but  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  while  courageously  endeavour- 
ing to  follow  in  the  footsteps  and  carry  on  the  praiseworthy  work  of 
their  forerunners  :  martyrs  all  to  the  universal  spirit  of  progress. 
But  the  love  of  enterprise,  and  consequent  spread  of  civilisation,  in- 
augurated by  the  brave  old  pioneers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  has  not 
failed ;  the  path  of  discovery,  narrowed  through  partial  and  ever- 
Tecurring  investigation,  has  not  been  exhausted ;  *  fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new'  as  hopeful  as  those  of  which  Milton  dreamed,  and  as 
plenteously  flowing  with  typical  milk  and  honey  as  the  Promised 
Land  of  the  Israelites,  are  yet  continually  being  opened  up  and  con- 
stantly offered  to  the -bolder  units  of  our  pauperised  populations; 
while  the  tide  of  emigration  and  colonisatibn — swelled  from  the  tiny 
ocean-drop  which  marked  its  aboriginal  commencement  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  to  its  present  torrentine  proportions,  and 
bearing  away  often  entire  nationalities  on  its  bosom — still  flows  as 
steadily  from  the  east  to  the  west  as  when  it  was  first  incited. 
Thibd  Sebies.  Vol.  V.  P.S.  Vol.  XXV.  K  K 
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The  flow  of  emigration  from  the  Old  World  has  had  its  ebbs  and 
its  floods  certainly — its  occasional  stoppages,  its  times  of  drought, 
and  its  instances  of  overflow  ;  but,  despite  all  these  interruptions,  it 
continues  to  proceed  along  its  course  as  regularly  as  the  GuU  Stream, 
and  has  now  become  as  settled  in  its  action  as  are  any  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  fixed  planetary  system.  Englishmen,  Germans,  French, 
Hollandese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Danes,  and  Norwegians  are  scat- 
tered together  and  separately  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  as 
widely  and  diversely  as  the  descendants  of  Noah  were  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar  after  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel — exhibiting,  how- 
ever, the  intermixture  of  races  in  a  different  sense  from  that  expounded 
in  Dr.  Darwin's  thesis ;  and  some  of  the  highest  types  of  advance- 
ment are  to  be  found  where,  but  a  few  years  back,  the  sole  existing 
evidences  of  humanity  were  uncultivated  savages,  as  rude,  though 
perhaps  not  so  inquisitive,  as  Colenso's  Zulu.  Indeed,  not  even 
content  with  the  new  lands  and  apparently  inexhaustible  territories 
which  have  been  made  available  to  us,  we  are  now  actually  tumiog 
back  again  to  hitherto-neglected  points  on  the  older  continents, 
passed  by  in  the  natural  eagerness  and  first  rush  of  fresh  discoveiy 
as  unworthy  of  our  notice,  and  are  endeavouring  to  render  them  more 
profitable  by  the  appliances  of  progress  to  the  era  of  utilitarianism 
in  which  we  live.  The  iron  age,  it  may  be  said,  beyond  fear  of  cavil, 
undoubtedly  well  deserves  its  name. 

In  the  diffusion  of  this  chronic  crusade  of  civilisation,  England, 
like  Phoenicia  of  old,  has  all  along  occupied  the  foremost  rank; 
while,  of  all  the  goals  towards  which  emigration  has  been  directed 
from  the  mother  country,  America  affords  the  most  prominent  and 
peculiar  example,  presenting,  as  that  continent  does,  the  most  rapid 
and  extraordinary  instance  of  colonisation  and  contemporary  advance- 
ment ever  known  in  the  history  of  ancient  or  modem  times — an 
instance  in  comparison  with  which  the  founding  of  Carthage  reads 
as  a  child's  story  and  Boman  Latium  appears  but  '  a  trifle  light 
as  air.' 

Leaving  out  any  allusion  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  theii*  stormy 
passage  in  the  little  Mayflower  across  the  seas,  and  '  taking  no  ac- 
count,' as  our  friend  Jonathan  expresses  it,  of  the  countless  thou- 
sands who  must  have  quitted  the  shores  of  Europe  for  the  western 
world  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  there  has 
been  now  flowing  on  for  years  a  giant  stream  of  immigration  on  to 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  whose  progress  nothing — not 
even  wars  and  tumults,  and  sickness  and  death — seems  capable  of 
arresting.  Sixty  years  ago,  emigration  to  America  could  be  num- 
bered by  its  tens  where  now  it  musters  its  millions,  having  risen 
from  the  rate  of  five  or  six  hundred  souls  per  annum  in  1815  to  an 
annual  flow  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  persons  in 
the  last  decade — not  from  England  alone,  but  from  France  also, 
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Germany,  and  nearly  erery  quarter  of  Europe ;  while  Asia  has  lat- 
terly been  well  represented  by  the  importation  of  Chinese  coolies 
into  the  Southern  States  via  California.  According  to  the  last  re- 
port of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  is  estimated  that  from*  the  year  1847,  when  their  bureau  was  first 
established,  up  to  the  close  of  1870,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years, 
no  less  than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  steerage  passengers  of  alien 
origin  landed  in  the  Empire  City ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  total  does  not  include  hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  emi- 
grated to  the  country  prior  to  the  first-mentioned  year,  or  who  passed 
over  into  the  States  by  way  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  besides  many 
more  that  may  have  disembarked  at  other  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  working  of  the  Ame- 
rican Emigration  Commission  some  three  and  a  half  odd  millions 
or  so  of  immigrants  came  into  New  York ;  and,  of  these,  1,485,100 
souls  were  of  Irish  nativity,  1,817,069  Germans,  485,171  English, 
86,890  Scotch,  68,390  French,  55,321  Swiss,  23,679  Dutch,  and 
the  remainder  of  various  nationalities,  from  Portuguese  and  Italians 
down  to  moon-faced  Celestials  and  the  olive-tinted  inhabitants  of 
jealously-guarded  Japan.  The  Irish  element  used  to  be  the  chief 
feature  of  this  immigration ;  but  of  later  years  the  quota  from  Ger- 
many has  equalled,  and  now  surpasses  it.  In  1870,  for  instance,  of 
213,000  persons  that  emigrated  to  the  States — a  considerable  fall- 
ing off,  by  the  way,  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  owing  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  closure  of  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremerhaven,  from  whence  foreign  emigration  principally  emanates 
— 72,350  were  from  the  German  Empire,  while  only  65,168  came 
from  Ireland.  In  1871  the  contrast  was  even  greater;  for,  of  the 
entire  number  that  arrived  at  Castle-garden — 228,962  persons  in 
all — 84,000  were  from  Germany,  while  only  62,500  hailed  from  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

How  this  vast  influx  of  new  citizens  has  affected  the  public  and 
private  interests  of  the  United  States  can  be  exemplified  by  the 
patent  fact  that  the  population  of  the  country,  which  in  the  year 
1850,  to  go  back  only  to  that  date,  amounted  to  twenty-three 
millions,  had  risen  to  thirty-one  millions  in  1860,  but  ten  years 
later,  and  was  over  thirty- eight  millions  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census  taken  in  1870.  Another  special  instance  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  population  may  be  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  which  was  so  unhappily  burnt  the  other  day,  but  which 
has  now  arisen  from  her  ruins  in  a  short  time  as  great  and 
magnificent  and  as  densely  populated  as  ever.  In  1830,  just  forty- 
five  years  ago,  Chicago  consisted  of  a  log  hut  built  on  a  point  of 
land  running  into  Lake  Michigan  called  Fort  Dearborn,  and  twelve 
other  wooden  shanties  whose  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty gouls  in  number;  in  1871  it  possessed  a  population 
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of  nearly  half  a  million  ;  while  the  size  of  the  city  may  be  conceived 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  although  the  recent  fire,  great  as  it 
was,  took  only  a  giant  slice  out  of  the  heart  of  the  town,  almost 
two-thirds  of  it  remaining  untouched,  over  sixty-five  thousand  houses, 
some  of  monster  size,  were  destroyed  !  Chicago  has  always  been 
specially  distinguished  in  America  as  an  emigrant  city,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  alluding  now  to  it  here. 

In  former  years,  much  carelessness,  wilful  neglect,  and  tyran- 
nical treatment  were  the  general  rule  and  custom,  and  not  the  mere 
exceptional  occurrence,  in  emigrant  ships ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the 
influence  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  shipowners,  both  by 
our  own  and  foreign  governments,  the  emigrant  is  much  better 
cared  for,  and  his  passage  across  the  seas  rendered  more  bearable 
than  it  was  some  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Within  the  re- 
collection of  many  active  men  of  to-day,  one  of  these  'floating  hells,' 
as  they  were  very  appropriately  termed,  was  a  perfect  pesthouse  of 
dirt,  squalor,  misery,  uncleanness,  starvation,  and  even  worse  evils ; 
now,  an  emigrant  ship  is  as  comparatively  clean  as  one  employed 
on  the  best  passenger  lines.  Of  course,  for  the  small  sum  charged — 
51. — for  a  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  nautical  neophyte  cannot 
expect  to  revel  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  meet  with  the  accommoda- 
tion which  passengers  in  *  Pullman's  cars'  are  reported  to  receive 
for  their  money;  still,  he  will  have  enough  to  eat  of  good  wholesome 
food,  will  be  furnished  with  a  place  to  lie  down  in  at  which  a  decent 
pig  would  not  turn  up  his  nose,  as  might  indeed  formerly  have  been 
the  case,  and  will  be  rapidly  conveyed  to  his  destination  in  clean, 
well-fitted,  and  safe  steamships  or  superior  sailing  vessels,  instead 
of  passing  a  purgatory  in  the  wrd;ched  old  *  liners'  and  rotten  tubs, 
ill  fitted,  ill  manned,  and  ill  sailed,  which  were  once  upon  a  time 
thought  *  good  enough  for  emigrants.'  It  should  be  noticed,  also, 
that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  used  of  late  in  the 
conveyance  of  emigrants  over  sailing  vessels  has  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  in  the  lessening  of  the  mortality  rate.  The 
•shortening  of  the  voyage  is  also  a  great  advantage. 

One  great  point  has  not  as  yet  been  attended  to,  and  that  is  the 
precautions  for  saving  life  at  sea.  Of  course,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  vessel  to  carry  sufiScient  boat  accommodation  for  the  number 
of  emigrants  which  are  sometimes  on  board ;  but  still,  if  boats  can- 
not be  had,  some  safety-valve  may  be  provided.  The  life-raft  did 
not  fail  altogether  in  the  case  of  the  La  Plata,  and  it  might  have 
been  of  the  utmost  service  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  ill-fated  Cos- 
patrick.  The  combings  of  the  hatchways  and  coverings  of  the  sky- 
lights might  be  made  of  such  materials  as  to  afibrd  the  means  of 
flotation;  the  bulwarks  even  might  be  utilised  in  this  respect; 
but  our  authorities  sadly  want  '  waking  up.' 

After  successfully  crossing  the  ocean,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
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or  steamer  oflf  Staten  Island,  at  the  foot  of  New-York  Harbour,  the 
health  oflBcer  of  the  port  comes  on  board,  and  carefully  inspects  all 
the  passengers,  going  down  between  decks,  and  routing  them  out 
from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  vessel.  Should  any  cases  of  infec- 
tious disease  appear — and  typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  commonest 
scourges  of  crowded  passenger  ships — ^the  vessel  is  detained  at  quar- 
antine until  the  epidemic  be  abated  or  the  emigrants  transferred  to 
a  convalescent  hulk ;  but,  if  all  are  healthy,  she  is  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed up  to  the  city  and  discharge  the  live  freight  that  animates  her 
bulwarks  bristling  with  humanity  at  Castle-garden.  A  more  curious 
and  motley  scene  than  that  of  an  emigrant  disembarkation  could  not 
well  be  imagined.  There  is  a  rabid  desire  expressed  by  all  to  land 
and  be  quit  of  their  whilom  floating  home.  No  regret  is  evinced 
at  leaving  the  good  ship  in  which  they  have  just  crossed  the  ocean — 
only  an  intense  longing,  plainly  written  on  a  hundred  faces,  to  set 
foot  once  more  on  terra  firma,  and  see  for  themselves  whether, 
indeed,  the  streets  of  the  so-called  Empire  City  of  the  New  World  be 
really  paved  with  gold  for  them,  or  not.  It  would  be  a  curious  study 
to  analyse  the  difierent  feelings — of  surprise,  of  joy,  of  hope,  of  dis- 
appointment— that  animate  these  on  their  stepping  ashore ;  but  one 
thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  take 
very  good  care  to  leave  nothing  behind  them.  With  their  bags  and 
boxes,  their  bundles  of  spare  clothing,  parcels  containing  their  little 
all,  perhaps  some  treasured  keepsake  or  paltry  heirloom  which  still 
links  their  hearts  with  the  land  they  have  left  behind,  they  struggle 
across  the  narrow  plank  or  gangway  which  only  separates  them 
from  the  country  of  their  adoption,  and  do  not  abandon  even  the 
tiniest  tin  pot  or  empty  bottle  which  may  have  served  them  on  the 
voyage.  The  Germans  exhibit  these  saving-  tendencies  more  strongly 
than  any  of  the  other  emigrants,  effecting  a  general  clearance  of 
everything  they  can  pick  up,  on  leaving  the  ship,  but  the  bare 
boards  of  their  bunks ;  while  the  Irish,  reckless  and  prodigal  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  and  national  character,  frequently  forget  even 
their  most  valued  possessions  in  their  joy  at  getting  at  last  to  the 
land  of  which  they  had  dreamed  for  years  as  an  oasis  of  expa- 
triated Fenians  and  a  paradise  for  the  descendants  of  King  Brian 
Boroihme. 

Out  they  troop  in  shoals,  and  hustle  and  bustle  each  other  on 
to  the  shore  ;  many,  like  Robert  of  Normandy,  making  their  first  in- 
troduction to  the  country  by  kissing  the  earth  of  the  great  Republic. 
But  they  heed  it  little.  Pat  is  anxious  to  meet  his  Bridget,  who 
had  possibly  gone  before  to  scrape  a  few  dollars  together  in  a 
city  where  servants  are  mistresses  and  mistresses  servants ;  loving 
Gretchen  is  exulting  in  the  presence  of  her  faithful  Hans;  careworn 
wives  with  flocks  of  little  children  are  longing  to  take  possession  of 
the  dwellings  which  paterfamilias  has  been  running-up,  out  on  the 
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prairies,  against  their  arrival.  Here  you  see  a  stalwart  hero  hent 
on  canying  out  his  fortunes  with  his  own  strong  right  hand ;  there, 
the  decrepit  form  of  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  who  has  wist- 
fully emigrated  to  gather  new  life  amid  the  new  scenes  of  the  New 
World  now  opened  to  him,  but  who  perhaps,  ere  the  sun  of  the 
Indian  summer  has  turned  the  leafy  foliage  of  the  silver  beech  to 
ash  gray,  and  changed  the  colouring  of  the  scarlet  sumach  to  a  crim- 
son orange,  will  lay  his  bones  beneath  some  lofty  forest  tree  of  the 
Far  West.  irt^ 

Castle-garden,  the  headquarters,  or  depdt,  of  the  New- York 
Emigration  Commissioners,  is — and  it  is  desired  to  direct  special 
attention  to  this  point — entirely  a  self-supporting  institution,  its 
funds  being  derived  from  a  commutation  tax  of  two  and  a  half 
dollars  per  head  levied  on  the  various  shipping  firms  that  trade  to 
the  port  for  every  emigrant  they  bring  from  foreign  shores  to  Ame- 
rica. The  income  of  the  establishment  necessarily  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  number  of  emigrants  imported  to  the  country,  and 
is  entirely  expended  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  incomers,  by 
housing  them,  supporting  the  infirm  and  ill  in  hospitals  and  asylums 
connected  with  the  depot,  and  despatching  the  healthy  and  able- 
bodied  to  their  destinations  throughout  the  Union.  The  receipts 
of  Castle-garden  in  1870  amounted  to  584,000  dollars — about 
106,800Z.  of  our  money;  and  its  disbursements,  inclusive  of  the 
salaries  of  the  official  staff  and  expenses  for  landing  and  forwarding 
emigrants,  amounting  to  208,000  dollars,  besides  a  sum  of  250,000 
dollars  laid  out  on  the  emigrant  Hospital  and  Befnge,  in  addition  to 
many  other  incidental  charges,  were  about  the  same,  as  large  ex- 
penditures were  made  on  behalf  of  new  buildings,  which  of  course 
would  not  be  the  case  again.  Its  total  assets  on  -the  1st  of  last 
May  were  over  800,000  dollars;  and  yet,  over  and  above  its 
annual  disbursements  for  keeping  up  the  Castle-garden  establish- 
ment and  the  buildings  in  connection,  the  New- York  Emigration 
Commission  has  handed  over  since  1847,  the  year  of  its  organisa- 
tion, up  to  the  present  time,  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the  country,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  we  observe  what 
this  board  does  in  return  for  the  money  intrusted  to  it  by  the  State, 
we  are  struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  a  kindred  establishment 
in  England — the  one  is  all  action,  the  other  circumlocution  and  red 
tape  !  In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  moment  the  emigrant  lands 
he  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Castle-garden  Commissioners, 
and  may  be  as  free  from  care  as  one  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  for  he 
need  not  concern  himself  thenceforth  about  his  farther  fate.  The 
officials  receive  him  cordially  in  any  case,  execute  numberless  little 
matters  for  him,  give  him  immediate  relief  of  a  tangible  nature  should 
he  be  in  distress,  house  him  and  care  for  him  if  ill,  procure  work 
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and  forward  him  to  his  destination,  where  he  can  get  it  should  he 
be  hale  and  hearty ;  and  all  this  is  done  for  him  without  charging 
him  one  fraction,  or  being  in  any  way  benefited  by  his  presence  or 
proclivities — save  through  the  quantity  of  labour  he  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish  in  his  future  Ufe,  and  the  good  he  may  thus  be 
enabled  to  do  in  his  generation. 

The  emigrant  depot  cannot  be  said  by  an  impartial  critic  to  be 
beautiful  either  in  its  appearance  or  surroundings;  and,  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quasi  '  Coliseum'  in  Begent's-park,  the 
Pavilion  at  Brighton,  or  our  National  Gallery,  is  about  the  ugliest 
building  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Before  the  rupture  of  the 
mother  country  from  her  grown-up  progeny  through  the  tea-tax 
question,  and  when  New  York  had  an  English  governor,  who  lorded 
it  across  the  seas  as  the  old  viceroys  of  Ireland  did  in  their  palmiest 
days,  Castle-garden  was  celebrated  as  a  sort  of  Transatlantic  Vaux- 
hidl,  where  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  Knickerbocker 
families  loved  to  display  themselves.  Manhattanville  has,  however, 
grown  more  practical  nowadays,  and  the  circular  dome  which  once 
reechoed  with  the  music  of  Handel  and  the  light  laughter  of  New- 
England  belles,  at  present  serves  a  more  useful  purpose  than  was 
ever  designed  by  its  original  erectors. 

On  their  arrival,  the  emigrants,  before  being  admitted  to  the 
bmlding,  are  inspected — for  the  third  time,  by  the  way,  since  the 
commencement  of  their  voyage — by  the  resident  doctor  attached  to 
the  depot,  who  is  very  particular  that  none  enter  who  have  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  an  infectious  character,  such  being  sent  at 
once  direct  to  the  hospital  on  Ward's  Island  in  the  East  River  before 
they  can  contaminate  the  healthy.  The  names  and  native  places  of 
any  widows  and  unprotected  females  with  children  are  also  carefully 
taken  down  by  this  functionary — not  for  mere  statistical  purposes,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  England,  but  that  they  may  be  traced  out  at 
any  time  should  they  become  a  burden  to  the  State,  and  sent  back 
under  such  circumstances  to  their  own  country  if  they  desire  it.  All 
who  have  passed  a  certain  age  are  likewise  looked  after  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  this  ordeal  being  passed,  the  emigrants  are  then  ushered 
into  the  large  hall  of  the  building,  which  presents  somewhat  of  the 
appearance  of  the  British  Museum  reading-room,  only  that  it  is  far 
loftier.  Here,  after  refreshment,  and  a  rest  to  compose  their  nerves, 
from  the  effects  of  the  disembarkation,  they  pass  another  examina- 
tion, not  competitive,  before  the  o£Bcials  of  the  Commission.  The 
name,  nationality,  age,  and  destination  of  each  are  first  ascertained, 
those  having  friends  in  waiting  to  receive  them  being  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  their  care  and  allowed  to  depart  sans  ceremonie,  having  their 
haggag©  sent  on  to  the  address  they  give  by  means  of  an  express  trans- 
port, the  agent  of  which  is  admitted  to  the  department.  Those  who 
have  no  acquaintance  in  the  place,  but  are  yet  desirous  of  remaining 
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in  the  city,  are  recommended  to  economical  boarding-honses,  where 
the  charges  are  carefully  regulated  according  to  a  fixed  tariff  by  the 
commissioners,  and  which  are  specially  licensed,  under  heavy  bonds 
for  malfeasance,  to  lodge  emigrants.  Again,  those  wishing  to  start 
into  the  heart  of  the  country  may  procure  their  railway-tickets  at 
Castle-garden,  and  proceed  directly  to  their  destination,  without 
first  setting  foot  outside  the  depot,  their  luggage  in  all  cases  being 
weighed  and  booked  throughout,  so  that  they  may  not  afterwards  be 
charged  extra  for  it  on  arrival,  the  railway  companies  being  respon- 
sible to  the  Emigration  Commissioners  for  performing  the  bargain, 
and  not  to  the  individual  traveller.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  merciless  swindlers  in  the  guise  of  what  are  designated  in 
the  police  parlance  as  *  confidence  men*  can  guess  at  the  amount  of 
loss  and  misery  which  the  emigrants  are  saved  by  these  precautions. 
For  those  who  have  neither  friends  nor  money  to  go  anywhere  after 
landing,  and  who  in  fact  have  not  made  up  their  minds  what  they 
shall  do,  there  is  temporary  accommodation  with  food  and  lodging 
supplied  them  gratis  at  Castle-garden,  while  an  Employment  Bureau, 
whose  working  is  especially  praiseworthy,  takes  their  case  in  hand 
and  looks  after  their  future  destiny. 

From  the  first  of  January  to  the  end  of  December  1870  this 
department  of  the  New- York  Emigration  Commission  procured  im- 
mediate work  for  27,912  emigrants,  comprising  17,857  males  and 
10,055  females,  at  wages  varying  from  those  of  apprentices  at  five 
dollars  a  week — a  trifle  less  than  a  pound  sterling — without  board, 
to  the  higher  rates  given  to  skilled  operatives,  averaging  about 
twenty  dollars  per  week  or  three  dollars  a  day.  With  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  men,  3186  were  mechanics,  14,671  agri- 
cultural and  common  labourers ;  of  the  women,  806  were  skilled 
labourers  and  9749  common  house-servants.  Of  all  these  persons 
whom  the  bureau  furnished  with  employment,  quite  ninety  per  cent 
obtained  work  in  New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
latter  is  closely  adjoining  the  first  mentioned,  being  only  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Hudson  Kiver ;  while  the  remainder  got  situa- 
tions chiefly  in  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee — the  native 
State  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  ci-devant  President,  who  came  origin- 
ally a  tailor  thence,  and,  although  his  early  education  had  been  ne- 
glected, succeeded  in  attaining  the  chief  magistracy  of  his  country, 
despite  the  philosophy  of  Carlyle's  Sartor  Besartm,  The  commis- 
sioners report,  with  reference  to  their  bureau,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  now  unites  San 
Francisco  with  New  York,  and  the  inactivity  generally  prevalent  in 
the  undertaking  of  works  necessitating  the  employment  of  large 
numbers  of  hands,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease  during  the  year 
1870  in  the  number  of  engagements  they  were  able  to  procure  for 
unskilled  labourers ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  that  the  increased  pro- 
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portion  of  Chinese  coolies — ^the  subject  of  Bret  Harte's  popular 
ballad  on  the  *  Heathen  Chinee' — imported  into  the  States  vid  Cali- 
fornia, conduces  to  the  same  end  of  choking  the  labour-market,  for 
numbers  of  the  natives  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  now  made  use  of 
for  light  work  which  female  European  immigrants  formerly  readily 
obtained.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  observed  that  there  is 
an  increasing  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  good  mechanics  and  indus- 
trial artisans  to  the  total  number  of  the  emigrants  incoming  every 
year,  although  strong  inducements  are  offered  to  such  classes  by  the 
promises  of  good  wages  and  permanent  employment,  there  being  requi- 
sitions from  almost  every  part  of  the  Union  for  labour  of  this  nature. 
Out  West,  Swedish  farmers  and  Scotch  agriculturists  are  likewise 
specially  demanded  by  landowners,  large  and  small ;  while  it  is  said 
that  the  supply  of  weavers  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
manufacturers,  Germany  having  largely  supplied  this  class  of  opera- 
tives, and  their  immigration  having. almost  completely  ceased  since 
the  war.  In  the  Southern  States  there  is  the  most  pressing  need 
of  gardeners  and  farm-hands ;  only  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  employers  of  *  Dixie's  Land'  require  men  who  are  possessed  of  a 
small  amount  of  capital  sufficient  to  support  them  for  a  few  months 
until  Mother  Earth's  returns  come  in,  as,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
money  which  has  existed  south  of  the  Potomac  from  the  time  of  the 
internecine  struggle,  the  poor  proprietors  are  forced  to  offer  a  part 
share  of  their  farm  produce  in  lieu  of  wages;  but  still,  the  advantages 
held  out  even  on  these  terms  are  worth  the  consideration  of  any  of 
our  husbandmen  who  may  be  thinking  of  bettering  their  fortunes 
abroad,  especially  of  those  from  the  north  country,  who  appear  to  get 
on  better  in  a  warm  climate  than  the  Irish  and  English.  Virginia,  in 
particular — the  old  Elizabethan  State,  home  of  the  *  Fii-st  Families,' 
immortalised  by  Thackeray,  and  which  suffered  more  for  her  inde- 
pendence in  the  recent  struggle,  the  *  slight  unpleasantness'  about 
the  '  man  and  a  brother,'  than  almost  all  the  other  seceders  com- 
bined— is  trying  hard  to  regain  her  ancient  reputation  for  industry, 
although  weighed  down  by  military  rule  and  the  hard  '  reconstruc- 
tion' policy  of  the  present  Kepublican  cabinet.  She  offers  many 
openings  to  anticipant  colonists  who  can  afford  to  work  on  shares  and 
wait  for  their  wages,  as  she  supplies  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
agricultural  produce  consumed  in  the  North,  her  vegetable  supply 
being  always  in  general  demand.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  the 
introduction  of  emigrant-labour  into  the  late  Confederate  States,  the 
New-York  Commissioners  observe,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  alien 
incomers,  being  natives  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  generally 
avoid  a  soil,  a  temperature,  and  a  scenery  that  would  remind  them 
of  their  expatriation.  To  overcome  their  natural  yearnings,  strong 
inducements,  it  is  urged,  must  be  offered  by  the  South.  When  the 
large  estates  at  present  held  by  broken-down  proprietors  are  divided 
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into  modest  freeholds ;  when  there  are  nnmeroTis  practical  farmers 
ready  to  offer  their  few  hands  a  home  on  terms  of  social  equality; 
when  fixed  wages  are  given  instead  of  prospective  shares,  and  liberal 
arrangements  are  made  by  associations  and  individuals  for  the  trans- 
portation and  settlement  of  labourers — the  emigrant  may  more  fre- 
quently be  diverted  thither  from  those  States  whose  soil,  climate,  and 
social  institutions  make  them  his  natural  choice.  Quasi-feudal  es- 
tablishments, they  go  on  to  say,  may  dazzle,  and  masses  of  fellow- 
workmen  may  atlxact  the  negro,  but  both  are  repulsive  to  the  Eu- 
ropean emigrant,  who  wishes  to  assert  bis  individuality,  and  who 
fancies  that  politlccd  should  involve  social  equality.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  this  argument,  which  exemplifies  the  reason  why  the 
newly-arrived  German  and  Irish  emigrants  prefer  apparently  flocking 
in  shoals  to  the  farthest  and  most  uncultivated  Western  territories  to 
going  towards  the  South,  where,  it  would  be  reasonably  thought, 
greater  inducements  are  offered  them  in  the  form  of  houses  ready 
built  to  their  hand  and  situations  vacant. 

Of  the  213,000  emigrants  that  arrived  in  1870,*  the  avowed 
destination  of  76,000  was  the  State  and  City  of  New  York,  both  of 
which,  from  the  immediate  employment  on  the  spot  offered,  absorb 
fully  one -half  as  a  rale  of  the  annual  numbers  that  land  at  Castle- 
garden  ;  some  38,000  more  of  the  residue  proceeded  to  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware ;  14,000  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  other  Eastern  States ;  while  no  less  than  78,000  started  off 
*  out  West.*  The  entire  emigration  to  the  Southern  States  in  the 
same  year  only  amounted  to  6000  souls.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
these  figures  only  approximately  represent  the  numbers  that  remain 
and  actually  settie  in  each  State,  since  many  who  declare  their  desti- 
nation to  be  in  the  Eastern  States  design  remaining  only  temporarily, 
preparatory  to  removing  farther  west.  As  Brigham  Young  and 
Mormonism  have  lately  been  attracting  public  attention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prosecutions  for  polygamy  undertaken  by  the  United- 

•  The  complete  distribution  of  the  emigrants  who  arrived  in  1870  in  the  States 
was  as  follows  :  58  to  Alabama,  8  to  Arizona,  18  to  Arkansas,  5  to  Australia,  27  to 
British  Columbia,  3874  to  California,  2907  to  Canada,  2  to  Central  America,  5  to 
China,  159  to  Colorado,  40U  to  Connecticut,  9  to  Cuba,  76  to  Daootah,  182  to 
Delaware,  879  to  district  of  Columbia  (Washington),  45  to  Florida,  819  to  Georgia, 
17  to  Idaho,  22,503  to  Illinois,  2893  to  Indiana,  6149  to  Iowa,  2495  to  Kansas,  888 
to  Kentucky,  24  to  Lima,  890  to  Louisiana,  279  to  Maine,  1849  to  Maryland,  7687 
to  Massachusetts,  81  to  Mexico,  5936  to  Michigan,  4582  to  Minnesota,  402  to  Mis- 
sissippi, 4008  to  Missouri,  80  to  Montana,  1461  to  Nebraska,  109  to  Nevada,  29  to 
New  Brunswick,  2  to  Newfoundland,  182  to  New  Hampshire,  8081  to  New  Jersey, 
76,659  to  New  York,  45  to  North  Carolina,  19  to  Nova  Scotia,  10,683  to  Ohio,  61  to 
Oregon,  30,598  to  Pennsylvania,  1610  to  Bhode  Ibland,  92  to  South  America,  120  to 
South  Carolina,  464  to  Tennessee,  530  to  Texa8,T390  to  Utah,  1  to  Vancouver's  Island, 
824  to  Vermont,  573  to  Virginia,  9  to  Washington,  8  to  the  West  Indies,  170  to  Wast 
Virginia,  9077  to  Wisoonrin,  and  32  to  Wyoming  territory ;  total,  2Jld,554  inclusive. 
Jiepartf  New-  Terh  Emigration  Cknnmisiion, 
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States  officials  against  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  out  of  880  professing  Mormons  who 
landed  at  Castle-garden  daring  the  year  1870,  817  were  of  English 
nativity,  65  from  Wales,  and  41  from  Scotland;  while  only  3 — all 
praise  to  that  country — were  converts  to  the  doctrine  of '  the  prophet* 
from  Ireland ;  the  remainder  of  the  number  migrating  to  Utah  terri- 
tory were  mostly  Danes,  Swiss,  and  Swedes. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  emigrants  who  go  out  West  are 
agriculturists  and  farm-labourers,  German  and  English ;  and  there, 
on  the  grassy  plains  of  Illinois  and  undulating  prairies  of  Wiscon- 
sin, they  find  sufficient  to  gratify  their  fondest  wishes.  The  soil 
hardly  needs,  what  Douglas  Jerrold  happily  suggested  with  refer- 
ence to  Australia,  any  preliminary  *  tickling  with  a  hoe'  before 
laughing  with  a  harvest.*  It  is,  in  fact,  too  rich ;  for  all  through 
the  prairies  x)f  North  America  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  organic 
matter  conducive  to  the  growth  of  rank  straw,  thus  causing  great 
expenditure  of  labour  in  the  cutting,  binding,  and  threshing  of  the 
first  crops.  This  drawback  has,  on  the  other  hand,  its  panacea  :  if 
too  rich,  it  is  also  productive  in  an  equal  extent. 

A  farmer  has  been  known  in  Illinois  who  had  sown  for  years  a 
hundred  acres  of  wheat  on  stiff  clay  ploughed  to  an  average  depth 
of  four  inches ;  by  ploughing  to  an  additional  depth  of  two  inches, 
the  crop  was  increased  five  bushels  per  acre  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession without  using  any  fertiliser  and  in  the  absence  of  fallow. 
This  shows  the  prolific  character  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  where 
the  ground  has  been  newly  cleared  from  timber,  the  soil  is  prepared 
and  the  seed  covered  by  a  simple  V-shaped  drag,  and  often  produces 
an  average  of  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  in  the  Western  States  especially, 
the  English  and  German  races  seem  to  blend  together.  This  com- 
pacting of  two  civilisations  is,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  American  writers,  expresses  it,  '  like  cut- 
ting through  an  isthmus  and  letting  two  oceans  swim  into  each 
other's  laps.'  Occasionally  in  Illinois  you  may  come  across  a  little 
German  village,  where  you  would  almost  fancy,  from  the  language, 
dress,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  people,  that  you  were  in  some 
Ehine  dorf  or  Swiss  val;  but  the  assimilation  between  the  two 
nations  on  the  prairies  is  usually  complete,  and  the  old  distinctive 
traits  are  lost  in  the  broader  types  of  Transatlantica.  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  Montana  are  not  much  populated  as  yet,  for  their  rich 
mining  treasures  have  not  begun  to  be  utilised ;  in  time,  however, 
these  regions  will  evidently  fmiiish  better  examples  of  rapid  growth 
than  even  the  favoured  Illinois  with  its  capital,  Chicago.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  ofiers  the  greatest  advantages  to  emigrants  in  the 
blocks  of  land  it  possesses,  in  alternate  strips  of  six  miles,  on  either 
side  of  its  track — arranged  just  like  the  squares  on  a  chessboard — 
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and  which  it  is  ready  to  dispose  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  be  it  of 
never  so  trifling  a  sum  per  acre ;  affording  at  the  same  time  the 
easiest  terms  for  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  It  is  won- 
derful how  by  these  means  new  settlements  are  springing  up  every 
day  across  what  were  within  the  last  five  years  trackless  wastes 
or  spreading  forests.  *  Half-baked  towns,'  consisting  of  two  log 
huts  and  a  shanty  or  bam,  are  to  be  seen  frequently  isolated  miles 
from  any  neighbouring  village;  but  when  a  grog-shop  or  *  liquor- 
store,*  as  it  is  grandiloquently  termed,  is  added,  these  'towns*  are 
dignified  with  the  name  of  *  city,'  and  grow  in  magnitude  almost  every 
hour  afterwards. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  from  an  American  paper  humorously 
exhibits  this  feature.  A  citizen  of  Nebraska  was  boasting  that  in 
his  town  there  was  neither  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  parson,  and  but 
one  rum-seller.  'How  many  inhabitapts  are  there  altogether?' 
asked  a  bystander.  'Well,'  was  the  reply,  'there's  only  my  family 
and  my  brother  Jake's,  and  Jake  is  the  rum-seller.'  Not  even  the 
most  ardent  theorist  can  foretell  what  these  innumerable  little 
colonies  that  extend  themselves  over  the  plains  that  lie  between 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  California  will  expand  to ;  for  the  Western  States  have 
already  asserted  themselves  as  a  body,  and  will  possess  in  the  future 
a  power  which  may  be  productive  of  much  good  or  ill  to  the  country 
at  large,  evidence  of  which  may  be  given  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
United-States  debt  to  foreign  bondholders,  which  was  nearly  car- 
ried through  their  influence  three  years  ago. 

In  these  States  the  highest  wages  are  to  be  obtained  by  farm- 
labourers.  The  rate  varies,  however,  according  to  the  time  of  year, 
averaging  from  nine  dollars  a  month  (about  thirty-five  shillings, 
calculating  by  the  present  premiimi  on  gold),  the  minimum,  offered 
in  January,  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  gladly  given  in  the  busy 
harvesting  season,  from  June  to  August — board  and  lodging  being 
supplied  in  all  cases  additionally.  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  to  which 
points  emigrants  also  resort  in  large  numbers,  are  two  of  the  greatest 
stock-raising  or  cattle-producing  States  of  the  Union,  especially 
Kentucky,  which  is  also  famed  for  its  horses.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  beasts  brought  to  Washington  market  in  New  York — the 
Smithfield  of  our  American  cousins — are  bred  in  these  States. 
Pennsylvania,  which  attracts  a  still  larger  number  of  emigrants  than 
the  fore-mentioned,  has  vast  coal  and  iron  mines  around  Pittsburg 
offering  employment  for  labour,  experienced  Welsh  miners  obtaining 
very  fair  wages  of  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and  house-rent  being  given 
free  to  all  hands.  With  regard  to  the  Eastern  States  little  need  be 
said,  save  that  all  classes  of  mechanics  and  skilled  operatives  are 
in  high  demand,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the 
native  production  by  the  heavy  import  duties  levied  on  all  English 
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and  other  foreign  manufactures.  When  '  protection'  breaks  down, 
however,  as  it  will  assuredly  break  down  in  the  progress  and  spread 
of  free  trade,  there  will  be  a  grand  crash  amongst  the  wocdd-be 
monopolists  of  Massachusetts,  which  not  even  all  their  present 
profits  can  palliate  nor  future  exertions  retrieve.  Such  are  some  of 
the  advantages  held  out  and  facilities  offered  to  emigrants  by  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  the  results  obtained  to  the 
country  by  the  annual  importation  of  a  healthy  stream  of  labour. 

On  turning  one's  attention  to  Canada,  only  just  across  the  watery 
border  of  the  lakes  of  the  Five  Nations,  where  the  '  Last  of  the 
Mohicans'  scalped  his  last  enemy,  and  '  Leather-stocking'  shot  his 
last  deer,  traced  his  last  bee,  and  found  his  final  path,  one  cannot 
but  be  struck  by  the  contrast  shown  to  the  neighbouring  States  of 
the  Union  both  in  energy  and  advancement. 

In  justice,  however,  both  to  the  Dominion  and  its  leading  men, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  contrast  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  deficient  capabilities  of  the  country,  or  want  of  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  emigrants  and  capitalists,  as  to  the  propinquity 
of  our  North-American  provinces  to  the  United  States.  Had  it 
been  possible — to  invert  Mr.  Bright's  imaginative  supposition  touch- 
ing Lreland — for  Canada  to  have  been  floated  off  some  three  thousand 
miles  or  so  from  the  adjoining  Bepublic,  it  would  not  only  have  been 
better  for  all  parties  in  a  moral  and  eesthetical  sense,  but  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  '  Kanucks'  in  temporal  matters  would  probably  have 
surpassed  at  the  present  time  even  that  of  our  most  fortunate  anti- 
podeans.  But  there,  barely  separated,  and  only  on  the  other  side 
of  a  narrow  boundary  line,  have  been  our  keen-witted,  go-aheaditive 
cousins  always  confronting  them,  rivalling  them,  outbidding  them. 
If  Canada  offered  incoming  emigrants  land  and  such  opportunities 
as  would  enable  them  in  a  few  years  to  possess  all  rights  and  ad- 
vantages in  the  country  as  proprietors  and  farm-owners,  the  United 
States  presented  immediate  work,  with  the  tempting  inducements 
of  rates  of  wages,  in  all-powerftd  though  deceptive  greenbacks,  un- 
heard of  at  home.  The  consequence  has  been  that,  out  of  one 
million  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  persons  that  emi- 
grated to  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  from  England  between  the 
years  1815  and  1870,  probably  not  one-fourth  have  remained  to 
work  the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  worked. 

This  counter  emigration  of  newly-arrived  emigrants  to  the  States 
has  been  even  more  strongly  evinced  of  late  years.  In  1867,  for 
instance,  out  of  57,878  that  arrived  at  Quebec,  only  10,000  be- 
came settlers,  the  remainder  crossing  the  border  within  a  very  short 
period  of  their  entrance  into  the  provinces.  In  1868,  of  71,448 
that  came,  but  12,000  stayed;  while  in  1870,  of  68,900  arrivals, 
upwards  of  44,000  went  to  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Union , 
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especially  aiming  towards  Chicago.  The  statistics  of  these  annual 
floating  numbers  include  those  that  came  to  Canada  from  Bremen 
and  other  foreign  ports,  as  well  as  those  that  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, who  amounted  for  the  years  in  question  to  only  15,608  for 
1867,  21,062  for  1868,  and  85,295  for  1870.  To  farther  eluci- 
date the  fact  of  the  ebbing  character  of  the  emigration  to  the  North- 
American  colonies,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  population  of 
Quebec  was  in  1861  comprised  of  1,100,780  souls,  who  had  in 
1871  only  increased  to  1,200,000 ;  Ontario,  in  1861,  numbered 
1,828,710,  and  in  1871,  1,600,000;  New  Brunswick,  200,000 
and  285,090  respectively  in  the  same  years ;  and  Nova  Scotia, 
267,000  and  887,000.  The  total  increase,  therefore,  daring  these 
ten  years  has,  according  to  the  last  census  returns,  been  but  half  a 
million  for  the  entire  Dominion,  excepting  British  Colombia  and 
Manitoba,  the  reports  from  which  had  not  been  received  np  to  the 
date  when  our  statistics  were  taken ;  while  the  annual  increments 
from  English  emigration  alone  during  the  same  decennial  period 
mustered  over  195,000,  and  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  have 
been  much  more  numerous.  Consequently,  the  mortality  of  the 
Dominion  would  have  to  be  estimated  at  a  very  high  average,  or 
the  rate  of  births  put  proportionally  low,  to  account  for  the  small 
margin  which  would  be  left  for  the  natural  increase  of  population, 
after  deducting  the  amount  of  emigration  to  the  country  from  the 
half  million  decennial  gain  just  alluded  to,  were  not  the  fact  patent 
that  the  emigrants  flow  over  the  border  almost  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  from  abroad.  In  despite,  however,  of  this  drawback,  Canada, 
although  evincing  a  marked  contrast  to  the  United  States,  has  of 
late  years  made  considerable  advance  in  the  march  of  progress ; 
and,  as  better  means  of  communication  are  opened  up  between  the 
provinces  by  the  introduction  of  new  railroads  and  the  amalgamation 
of  older  and  hitherto  unproductive  lines,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
its  prosperity  will  increase  more  and  more,  and  its  productiveness 
and  expansion  follow  suit.  As  it  is  even  now,  the  route  vid  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  and  thence  by  way  of  Detroit  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  is  considerably  shorter  between  Liverpool  and  San  Fran- 
cisco than  the  one  vid  New  York ;  while  it  is  promised  in  time, 
by  means  of  fast  ocean  steamers,  on  the  model  of  those  of  the  Cunard 
line,  running  between  Montreal  and  Liverpool,  that  the  journey  from 
London  to  California  shall  yet  be  accomplished  in  ten  days.  Then 
indeed  may  the  Kanucks  rejoice  in  bringing  this  to  pass ;  for  they 
will  by  this  means  absorb  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  trade,  which  the 
Americans  now  aim  at  possessing. 

In  Ontario,  at  present,  there  are  some  two  millions  and  a  half 
acres  of  unsettled  land  available  for  disposal  to  emigrants,  and 
which  can  be  purchased  at  the  upset  price  of  seventy-five  cents — or 
about  three  shillings  of  our  money — per  acre.     A  lot  of  one  hun- 
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dred  acres  can  consequently  be  bought  out-and-out  for  the  sum  of 
15{. — a  sum  for  which  hardly  the  smallest  freehold  could  be  ob- 
tained in  England.  Should,  however,  the  emigrant  have  no  money 
to  spare,  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  will  allow  him  to  pur- 
chase land  on  credit,  charging  only  a  third  more,  or  at  the  rate  of 
a  dollar  per  acre,  and  stipulating  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  cost  of 
the  lot  shall  be  paid  down  in  cash  at  the  time  of  buying,  and  the 
remainder  in  four  equal  yearly  instalments.  The  duties  which  a 
settler  has  to  perform  in  return  for  this  concession  are  easy  enough 
to  understand  and  not  difficult  to  fulfil.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  land  must  be  taken  possession  of  within  six  months  of  the  time 
of  sale ;  and  he  must  continue  to  reside  on  it  for  at  least  two  years 
before  the  title-deeds  will  be  fully  and  fairly  made  over  to  him.  In 
addition  to  this  clause  in  the  agreement,  which  is  a  sine  qud  non, 
he  must,  during  the  first  four  years  of  his  tenancy,  have  cleared  and 
cultivated  not  less  than  one-tenth,  or  ten  acres,  of  his  lot,  enclosed 
the  remainder  in  a  '  snake  fence* — an  '  institution'  peculiar  of  con- 
struction to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  easily  made  from 
spKt  rails  put  together  in  a  zigzag  fashion  without  nails — and 
have  built  a  house  to  live  in,  not  under  the  proportions  of  sixteen 
feet  by  twenty.  These  stipulations  obeyed — and  they  are  wisely 
made  to  prevent  spectdative  people  from  purchasing  lots  by  the 
lump,  and  afterwards  retailing  them  at  a  profit,  as  used  to  be  the 
custom  in  Australia  with  the  sheep  runs,  until  similar  rules  were 
adopted — the  settler  is  a  landowner,  a  house  proprietor,  a  gentle- 
man '  in  his  own  right,'  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  he  could  have  satis- 
fectorily  got  into  the  workhouse  for  in  the  old  country. 

Besides  this  liberal  disposition  of  the  more  valuable  lots  of 
land,  such  as  are  situated  in  the  best  and  most  accessible  districts, 
the  Government  make  free  grants  of  not  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  each  to  every  person  coming  to  the  country,  of  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  in  the  more  remote  and  temporarily  unin- 
habited regions,  in  order  to  get  them  populated  as  soon  as  they  can. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  best  land  which  could  be  had,  but  still 
it^is  of  very  fair  quality,  and  utterly  unlike  the  Eden  where  Mark 
Tapley  came  out  and  shone  in  his  true  colours,  being  'jolly*  under 
the  most  insuperable  difficulties.  The  only  objection  to  it,  in  fact, 
is  its  distance  from  any  township,  and  the  want  of  easy  means  of  com- 
munication ;  but  this  is  an  evil  which  will  be  readily  remedied  in  time 
— a  time,  too,  which  cannot  be  far  oflf  when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany are  talking  of  running  a  line  across  Manitoba,  and  the  whisper 
of  another  railway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  this  time  on 
Canadian  territory,  has  become  an  actual  undertaking.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  Manitoba,  it  should  be  mentioned  here,  into  a 
separate  province,  and  its  junction  with  the  other  families  of  the 
Dominion,  some  five  and  a  quarter  additional  million  acres  of  land 
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have  been  made  available  for  settlers,  and  are  thrown  open  to  emi- 
grants in  small  lots  on  very  favourable  terms,  which  are  worth  their 
attention;  although  Ontario  is  as  yet  the  most  fEmcied,  being 
easier  of  access  and  not  quite  so  desolate  of  civilisation.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  district — that  is,  those  portions  of  it  where  the 
best  and  cheapest  lots  of  land  can  be  purchased — from  Montreal  is 
some  three  days'  journey,  performed  partly  by  steamboat,  in  one  of 
those  magnificent  floating  palaces  that  are  common  to  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  the  New  World,  and  partly  by  rail,  the  former  conveyance 
being  decidedly  the  best,  easiest,  and  most  expeditious,  as  '  Pull- 
man's cars'  are  not  available  for  emigrants  even  in  socially-equalised 
America ! 

When  the  settler,  despite  the  vicissitudes  of  travel,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  his  land,  he  must  not  be  disappointed  at  the 
first  view  of  its  appearance.  Surrounded,  as  it  will  be,  by  gigantic 
trees  on  all  sides — the  '  vast  primeval  forest*  of  which  Longfellow 
sang  in  Evangeline — and  the  finest  land  eventually  will  be  found 
to  be  that  which  has  been  covered  with  the  hardest  wood,  with 
the  pine  and  ash,  cedars,  birch,  beech,  and  maple,  towering  aloft  to 
the  blue  sky  above,  which  they  almost  hide  from  his  gaze,  he  may 
believe  himself  in  the  possession  of  a  dense  jungle  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  clear.  Still,  the  trees  in  little  time  yield  to  the 
sturdy  axe ;  and  the  rich  loam-covered,  leaf-manured  soil  below,  to 
which  daylight  has  just  been  let  in  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  for  cen- 
turies, will  produce  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  all  the  vegetables  he 
may  desire.  His  neighbours — everybody  is  a  neighbour  in  Canada, 
and  fifty  miles  is  an  easy  calling  distance — will  lend  a  hand  to  build 
a  house ;  his  first  fields  will  be  planted  with  an  early  crop  of  wheat 
and  potatoes,  for  he  needs  no  plough  or  harrow,  and  has  only  to 
scrape  up  the  ground  with  a  piece  of  stick ;  so  that,  ere  the  first 
year's  tenancy  of  his  far-off  lot  has  expired,  he  wiU  see  rising  around 
a  home  which,  created  as  it  has  been  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
whose  every  step  he  has  watched  with  the  keenest  interest,  from 
its  uncouth  beginning  to  its  present  promise,  he  would  not  ex- 
change probably  for  all  the  mines  of  Golconda,  and  certainly 
not  for  the  diamond  diggings  of  Natal.  He  needs  nothing  hence- 
forth, Nature  supplying  all  his  wants  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
prosaic  articles  which  he  will  have  to  buy  on  his  yearly  visit  to  the 
nearest  town,  and  he  may  be  as  happy  as  a  king — ^indeed,  a  good 
deal  happier,  judging  by  the  monarchical  examples  of  modem 
times;  but  he  will  have  to  work  hard  for  it,  and  that  is  the  secret 
of  any  settler's  success.  As  an  experienced  colonist,  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  emigration  to  Canada  last  year,  observed  :  *  Neither 
Canada,  nor  the  United  States,  nor  Australia,  nor  anywhere  that 
may  be  selected,  holds  out  any  positive  release  from  the  troubles  of 
hard  work  and  hard  fare,  which  human  beings  are  subject  to  wher- 
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ever  they  may  go.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  suppose  that  there  are  no 
poor  people,  that  there  are  no  beggars,  in  the  countries  we  are 
speaking  of ;  I  assure  you  that  there  are,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  get  work  even  there.  True,  we  hear  accounts  and 
we  read  letters  from  those  who  have  gone  giving  the  most  glowing 
accounts  of  the  places  where  they  are  doing  well ;  but  do  we  hear 
anything  of  numbers  of  others  that  are  there  and  not  doing  well  ? 
It  is  because  I  have  lived  there,  and  seen  and  felt  for  those  of  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  that  have  arrived  there  friendless 
and  penniless,  that  I  speak  as  I  do.  Do  not  go  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  not  going  to  see  trouble  there ;  nine  out  of  ten  of  you  will 
see  plenty  of  it ;  but  a  little  good  advice  may  help  you  to  avoid 
many  mistakes  into  which  thousands  of  emigrants  fall.  You  have 
been  often  told  that  the  moment  you  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  there  will  be  friendly  hands  held  out  to  help  you — this 
is  a  common  statement  in  the  newspapers ;  it  is  said,  too,  that  you 
will  find  you  have  stepped  into  a  country  where  food  and  work  are 
plentiful,  and  where  everyone  and  everything  are  happy  and  pro- 
sperous. Now  this  is  a  great  mistake,  if  understood  literally. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  there  who  will  take  you  by  the  hand, 
when,  but  not  before,  you  have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  help ; 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  had  in  the  country,  but  rarely  when 
you  first  land ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  food  there,  and  very  cheap 
too,  and  when  you  are  in  a  way  of  earning  it  you  are  all  right.' 

The  best  sort  of  man  for  Canada,  or  indeed  for  emigrating  to 
any  new  colony,  is  one  who  can  put  his  hand  to  anything,  without 
a  thought  of  what  he  does,  so  that  it  is  in  an  honest  attempt  to  gain 
his  daily  bread.  One  who  is  known  ashore  as  a  '  Jack  of  all  trades 
and  master  of  none,'  or  at  sea  as  a  'handy  Billy,'  and  who  could 
not  support  himself  in  England  '  if  he  were  to  be  hanged  for  it,'  to 
use  an  old-fashioned  pun,  is  just  the  person  to  get  on  well,  thrown 
amid  the  new  scenes  of  a  new  colony  and  cut  adrift  from  all  the  old 
associations  which  formerly  kept  him  down  and  militated  against 
his  exertions  at  home.  But  he  must  learn  to  disabuse  his  mind  of 
all  such  hackneyed  notions  as  ^lass  prejudices  and  distinctions  of 
caste;  for  he  should  not  have  an  atom  of  that  commodity  misnamed 
pride  about  him,  but  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
chance  that  offers  itself  to  him,  no  matter  in  what  guise  it  should 
appear.  Why,  only  the  other  day,  so  to  speak,  the  curious  might 
have  observed  in  Melbourne  '  a  honourable  bar'net'  (as  the  young 
and  talented  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy  once  described  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in 
Parliament  when  the  latter  was  Secretary  for  Ireland)  driving  a 
dung-cart  through  the  streets  of  Canvass  Town,  and  a  college  don 
of  Magdalen — or  was  it  a  mistake  ? — breaking  stones  on  the  Balla- 
rat  high-road  !  The  majority  of  .emigrants,  however,  are  very  stub- 
bom  students  of  this  philosophy.  The  advice  for  the  cobbler  of 
Third  Skbibs,  Vol.  V.  P.S.  Vol.  XXV.  L  L 
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'  sticking  to  his  last*  is  with  them  generally  unnecessary,  as  it  is 
the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  man  break  off  at  once  all 
his  old  training  and  torn  himself  over  into  a  complete  new  mode  of 
life.  One  who  has  earned  his  living  from  his  earliest  years  at  a 
trade  will  naturally  look  still  to  that  trade  for  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood even  when  he  emigrates;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons, 
independently  of  the  immediate  employment  and  high  rates  of 
wages  offered  in  the  United  States,  why  so  few  of  the  large 
number  that  land  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  every  year  remain  in 
the  Dominion,  and  why  adverse  opinions  have  been  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  feasibility  of  sending  skilled  mechanics  to  that 'country. 
A  blacksmith  going  there  must  take  a  place  at  agricultural  work  if 
he  can  find  nothing  to  do  in  his  own  particular  line ;  a  watchmaker 
turn  his  attention  to  sausage-making,  as  has  been  done  before  now; 
a  cabinet-maker  accept  a  job  on  the  roads  if  nothing  better  offers; 
for  a  man  who  would  prefer  starving  in  any  of  our  colonies  to 
accepting  employment  out  of  his  special  trade  would  deservedly  be 
considered  a  fool,  and  find  very  few  people  to  applaud  his  prejudices, 
which  may  do  well  enough  at  home,  but  must  be  thrown  off  on 
emigrating.  For  the  information  of  those  benevolently  interested  in 
the  matter,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  best  places  for  all  mechanics 
and  artisans  to  go  to  who  prefer  keeping  to  their  distinctive  avoca- 
tions are  Melbourne  and  New  York ;  agriculturists  and  sheep  far- 
mers are  advised  to  go  to  Queensland  and  the  Swan-Biver  Settle- 
ment ;  while  those  who  intend  turning  their  hand  to  anything  that 
may  'turn  up,'  to  use  Mr.  Micawber*s  pet  phrase,  cannot  improve 
on  Canada,  which  they  will  find  all  they  can  wish  after  the  first 
year  of  their  emigration.  That  is  the  country  for  them,  if  they  de- 
sire to  keep  up  old  cUmatie  influences  to  remind  them  of  home ;  if 
they  care  little  on  this  point,  and  do  not  object  to  the  longer 
voyage.  New  Zealaiid  presents  equal  advantages  to  the  true  settler, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

With  regard  to  the  openings  for  special  operatives  in  the  North- 
American  colonies,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  reports  that  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  farm-la- 
bourers, carpenters,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
and  good  domestic  servants,  to  aid  whom  in  getting  up  the  country 
from  Quebec  the  sum  of  25,000  dollars,  or  about  50002.,  was  emended 
last  year  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion.  The  passage-money 
for  intermediate  accommodation — a  grade  more  comfortable  than  the 
third  class,  and  considerably  less  expensive  than  the  first — ^is  some 
eight  or  nine  guineas  from  England  to  the  Canadian  ports,  while 
the  cost  of  steerage  passage  is  only  the  same  as  that  to  the  States. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  gratis-land  privileges  formerly  held  out  to  naval  and 
military  settlers  in  the  North- American  provinces  are  now  entirely 
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abnegated^  except  with  regard  to  British  Colambia,  in  which  colony 
free  grants  are  still  given  to  emigrants  coming  within  these  descrip- 
tions, as  the  Cariboo  diggings  do  not  now  attract  so  much  interest 
as  they  did  a^few  years  ago,  and  emigration  is  very  slack  in  conse- 
quence ;  indeed,  while  alluding  to  this  point,  Natal  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia are  the  only  remaining  colonies  where  such  exceptional  induce- 
ments are  any  longer  oflfered  to  retired  men  from  the  army  and  navy. 

Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  seemed  to  have  increased  more  during  the  past  ten 
years,  according  to  the  late  census,  than  Canada,  the  decennial 
gain  of  New  Brunswick  in  population  being  40  per  cent ;  Nova 
Scotia,  45  per  cent ;  Ontario,  14*8  per  cent ;  while  that  of  Quebec  is 
barely  9  per  cent.  This  is  owing  probably  to  the  influx  of  miners 
and  ore-smelters  drawn  to  the  former  provinces  by  their  magnificent 
mineral  wealth,  which  is  only  now  being  utilised,  although  known 
of  almost  since  Canada  was  first  discovered.  It  is  said  that  iron 
made  from  the  celebrated  ferruginous  sand  of  Nova  Scotia  is  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  Bessemer  steel,  although  that  is  a  question  for 
manufacturers  to  decide.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  capabilities 
of  these  mines  are  not  more  widely  known,  especially  among  the 
Welsh  and  Irish  underground  workers,  as  they  offer  considerably 
more  advantages  in  every  way  for  emigrants,  in  the  shape  of  present 
work  and  future  independence,  than  the  mines  of  Pittsburg  in 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  large  numbers  of  our  mining  population  are 
wending  their  way  every  year  from  Liverpool. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  met  hundreds — ^I 
might  almost  say  thousands — of  Englishmen  in  the  States  who 
have  bitterly  repented  ever  having  left  their  native  country  to  better 
themselves  beneath  the  segis  of  the  great  BepubUc ;  and  it  might 
be  urged,  without  any  intention  of  exciting  the  deportation  of  our 
surplus  population  or  encouraging  emigration  beyond  those  natural 
limits  created  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour,  that  if  it  is  de- 
sired— and  the  matter  is  one  of  national  importance  to  us,  aSiecting  as 
it  does  the  interests  of  '  Greater  Britain* — to  divert  the  vast  human 
tide  which  is  rolling  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a  greater  volume  each 
year,  from  the  territories  of  the  United  States  on  to  the  shores  of 
our  own  colonies,  for  the  better  advancement  of  the  empire,  the 
executive  will  have  to  bestir  itself. 

In  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  for  a  moment  to  advocate 
the  furtherance  of  ^free  emigration,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  or  through  some  special  tax  imposed  for  the 
purpose.  Such  a  procedure  would  not  only  be  attended  with  the 
natural  and  to-be-expected  grumbles  from  the  taxpaying  portion  of 
the  community,  but  would  also  act  as  a  specious  premium  on  idle- 
ness and  improvidence,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  sort  of  Utopia 
to  be  peopled  by  prodigals,  ne*er-do-wells,  and  day-dreamers.     The 
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most  rigid  partisan,  however,  of  the  non-interference  creed  held  by 
the  Peculiar  People  would  hardly  argue  that  there  is  any  harm  in 
letting  our  working  men  and  the  agricultural  classes  generally  learn 
something  of  the  inducements  offered  to  them  in  our  colonies,  of  which 
they  are  now  as  ignorant  as  even  the  majority  of  well-educated  people 
were  lately  of  the  existence  of  a  locality  dubbed  Wagga  Wagga,  until 
they  were  enlightened  through  the  progress  of  a  recent  cause  celebre. 
Wider  dissemination  of  useful  official  information  on  the  subject 
of  emigration  is  sadly  needed,  and  it  must  be  distributed  through 
official  sources  and  bear  the  stamp  of  official  recognition.  At  pre- 
sent our  Emigration  Commission — a  department  created  some  thirty 
odd  years  ago  for  the  especial  purpose  of  furthering  this  very  end — 
hides  its  light  under  a  bushel ;  its  sphere  wants  enlargement,  its 
machinery  lubrication,  its  movements  life.  How  many  day-labourers 
are  there  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  '  Annual  Beport'  in  the  well- 
known  Blue-book  form,  in  which  the  commissioners  lock  up  all 
their  information?  How  many  domestic  servants  who  make  a 
practice  of  perusing  the  morning  paper  in  which  the  demand  for 
handmaidens  in  our  colonies  is  only  advertised  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed that  if  a  farm-hand  knew  that  he  could  purchase  a  lot  of  land 
for  himself  in  Canada — which  does  not  lie  under  the  North  Pole, 
as  he  probably  imagines — at  the  cost  of  three  months'  wages,  he 
would  slave  on  as  he  does  in  Wilts  and  Somersetshire,  until  he 
reaches  his  final  goal,  the  workhouse  or  the  grave,  for  a  paltry 
eight  shillings  a  week,  and  the  additional  diurnal  quart  of  poverty- 
stricken  cider  presented  to  him  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
the  numerous  notices  of  *  Want  Places'  which  can  be  seen  every 
day  filling  the  columns  of  London  journals  and  country  sheets  are 
inserted  in  jest,  and  do  not  really  emanate  firom  thousands  of  poor 
drudges  who  would  be  satisfied  with  next  to  nothing  per  month 
without  '  extras'  ?  And  yet,  in  their  last  report,  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  mentioned  that,  although  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  had  handed  over  to  them  11,0002.  to  be  expended  in 
sending  out  female  domestic  servants  to  Sydney,  desiring  them  to 
forward  some  two  hundred  or  so  at  intervals  of  every  two  months, 
they  were  unable  to  comply  completely  with  the  request,  as  they  coiUil 
not  procure  the  class  of  persons  wanted;  or,  in  their  own  words, 
'  because  of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  so  many  as  two  hundred 
eligible  female  emigrants  in  a  short  time' !  Why  was  it  impossible? 
Simply  on  account  of  the  eligible  female  emigrants  in  question  not 
knowing  anything  whatever  of  the  matter,  and  being  unaware  of  the 
chance  of  'bettering  themselves*  that  was  offered  to  them;  as  the 
Wilts  labourer  is  likewise  ignorant  of  the  hope  of  emancipation 
from  serfdom  held  out  to  him.  It  is  a  common  circumstance  of 
everyday  life  that  when  any  special  classes  of  men  are  wanted  by 
manufacturers,  contractors,  and  others  employing  large  numbers  of 
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hands,  they  are  specially  soaght  out  and  appealed  to,  and  natnrally 
are  promptly  procnred ;  the  Emigration  Commissioners  mast  con- 
sequently go  and  do  likewise,  and  not  be  content  as  now  with 
their  annual  report,  which  nobody  reads,  and  an  occasional  adver- 
tisement in  the  daily  newspapers,  which  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  the  people  particularly  patronised  by  them  ever  sees.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  comes  more  within  their  province  to  make  such 
appeals  and  inquiries  and  spread  such  information  than  for  the  co- 
lonial agents  who  now  try  to  sing  the  praises  of  their  respective 
colonies  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  who,  in  fact,  have  only  been 
appointed  in  this  country  through  the  default  of  the  imperial  board 
to  do  what  was  its  own  proper  work.  When  recruits  are  wanted 
for  the  army,  the  authorities  do  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  and 
satisfy  themselves  with  making  a  report  to  that  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  No,  they  set  to  work  vigorously  to  supply. their  lack. 
They  placard  the  wfdls  of  the  quarters  of  the  peculiar  habitats  where 
they  are  likely  to  meet  with  the  sort  of  food  for  powder  they  require, 
and  send  out  much-beribboned  sergeants  with  streamers  gay  to 
patrol  the  streets  and  tell  longing  youth  of  the  magnificent  opening 
afforded  in  the  one-hundred-and-no-matter-what  regiment  for  pro- 
mising able-bodied  young  men.  A  similar  course  of  action  is  not 
suggested  to  the  commissioners;  but,  as  the  fictitious  Morris  of 
Hibernian  nationality  once  pertinently  remarked,  '  there  are  more 
ways  of  killing  a  pig  besides  hanging  it.* 

A  simple  circular  issued  every  month  under  authority,  and  which 
could  be  produced  at  very  trifling  cost,  detailing  the  particular  ad- 
vantages offered  in  each  colony,  the  special  classes  of  labour  required, 
and  the  expense  of  passage-money  thither,  and  also  telling  what 
ships  are  going  there  during  that  month,  from  what  port  and  when, 
would  be  worth  acres  of  tabulated  statistics  and  tons  of  Blue-books. 

The  distribution  of  this  information  might  be  effected  by  send- 
ing the  circular  to  different  mayors  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
guardians  of  unions,  poor-law  inspectors,  heads  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutes, the  clergy,  and  other  leading  men  throughout  the  kingdom, 
requesting  them  to  bring  it  into  such  notice  as  would  be  likely  to 
spread  the  facts  contained.  Even  district  visitors — those  estimable 
young  ladies  who  disseminate  tracts  and  coal-tickets  to  their  poor 
but  respectable  parishioners  (especially  to  such  as  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  faith) — might  be  pressed  into  the  service ;  surely  they 
would  not  object  to  assisting  in  so  useful  and  benevolent  a  mission. 
A  homily  does  not  digest  well  on  an  empty  stomach;  and  the  hold- 
ing-out to  the  starving  of  a  hope  of  earning  their  bread  in  another 
land,  where  poverty  is  unknown  to  those  who  work,  might  frequently 
prove  more  efficacious  as  a  means  towards  their  future  welfare  than  a 
copy  of  the  Sinner* 8  Friend  or  of  some  other  well-meaning  tract. 

jrOHK  C.  HUTCHESON. 
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De.  BiJVTEN  HoLYDAY,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1673,  describes  the  Roman  plays  as  being 
followed  by  an  exodium  *  of  the  nature  of  a  jig  after  a  play,  the 
more  cheerfully  to  dismiss  the  spectators' — the  word  'jig*  signify- 
ing in  the  doctor's  time  something  almost  of  a  ballet  divertissement^ 
with  an  infusion  of  rhyming  songs  or  speeches  delivered  by  the 
clown  of  the  theatre  to  the  accompaniment  of  pipe  and  tabor. 
Jigs  of  this  kind  commonly  terminated  the  performances  upon  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  which  otherwise  consisted  of  one  dramatic  piece 
only.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  holds  that  these  supplemental  exhi- 
bitions probably  originated  with,  and  certainly  depended  mainly 
upon,  the  actors  who  supported  the  characters  of  fools  and  clowns 
in  the  regular  dramatic  representations.  He  points  out  that 
Tarleton,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  players,  much  famed  for  his 
comicality,  obtained  great  success  by  his  efforts  in  jigs,  and  that, 
upon  the  showing  of  the  tract  entitled  Tarleton's  News  from  Pur- 
gatory, jigs  usually  lasted  for  an.  hour.  The  precise  nature  of  these 
entertainments  cannot  .now  be  ascertained ;  for  although  each  jig 
had  what  may  be  called  its  libretto,  which  was  duly  printed  and 
published  when  the  popularity  of  the  work  so  required,  yet  no 
specimen  of  any  such  performance  is  now  extant.  The  Stationers' 
registers,  however,  contain  entries  in  1595  of  two  jigs  described 
respectively  as  Phillips's  Ji^  of  the  Slippers  and  Kempe's  Jig  of  the 
Kitchen-stuff  Woman.  Other  jigs  referred  to  by  contemporary 
writers  are  the  Jig  of  the  Ship  and  the  Jig  of  Oarlick.  It  may  be 
assumed,  therefore,  that  each  jig  possessed  special  characteristics 
in  the  nature  of  distinct  plot  and  characters  ,*  but  in  what  respects 
the  Jig  of  the  Kitchen-stuff  Woman,  let  us  say,  differed  from  the 
Jig  of  Garlick,  or  what  was  the  precise  story  either  was  supposed 
to  narrate,  we  must  now  be  content  to  leave  to  the  conjecture  of 
the  curious. 

Probably  dancing,  as  a  dramatic  entertainment,  first  came  upon 
our  stage  in  the  form  of  these  jigs.  Of  course,  as  a  means  of  re- 
creation among  all  ranks  of  people,  it  had  thriven  since  a  very 
remote  period.  Lito  the  question  of  the  state  of  dancing  prior  to 
the  invention  of  any  method  of  denoting  by  signs  or  characters  the 
length  or  duration  of  sounds,  we  need  scarcely  enter.  Doubtless 
music  was  felt  and  appreciated  by  a  sort  of  instinct  long  before  it 
was  understood  scientifically,  or  duly  measured  out  and  written 
down  upon  a  recognised  system.     If  dancing  is  to  be  viewed  as 
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dependent  npon  its  correspondence  with  mensnrable  mnsic,  it  must 
date  simply  from  the  inyention  of  the  Cantns  Menstirabilis,  attri- 
buted by  some  writers  to  Franco,  the  scholastic  of  Li6ge,  who 
flonrished  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  by  others  to  Johannes  de 
Moris,  doctor  of  Sorbonne  and  a  native  of  England,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  were  dances  of  the  court  and  dances  of  the  people.  The 
Morris  dance,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Moors, 
had  firmly  established  itself  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  country  dance  was  even  of  earlier  date.  The  old  Boundel  or 
Boundelay  has  been  described  by  ancient  authorities  as  an  air  appro- 
priate to  dancing,  and  would  indicate  little  more  than  a  circular 
dance  with  the  hands  joined.  Among  the  noUer  and  statelier 
dances  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  the  Tudors,  were  the  Pavan  (from 
pavo,  a  peacock),  with  the  Oalliard,  a  lighter  measure,  which  was 
probably  to  the  Pavan  what  in  later  years  the  Gavotte  was  to  the 
Minuet,  the  Passamezzo,  the  Courant,  and  the  Saraband.  Sir  John 
Elyot,  who  published  in  1581  his  book  called  the  Governor,  wherein 
he  avers  that  dancing  by  persons  of  both  sexes  is  a  mystical  repre- 
sentation of  matrimony,  mentions  other  dances,  such  as  Bargenettes 
and  Turgyons,  concerning  which  no  explanation  can  be  offered, 
except  perhi^s  that  the  former  may  be  derived  from  Berger,  and  be 
something  of  a  shepherd's  dance.  There  was  also  an  esteemed 
dance  called  the  Braule,  in  which  several  persons  joining  hands 
danced  together  in  a  ring,  which  was  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
Branle  or  Brantle  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pepys  in  his  description  of  a 
grand  ball  at  Whitehall :  *  By  and  by  comes  the  king  and  queen, 
the  duke  and  duchess,  and  all  the  great  ones ;  and  after  seating 
themselves  the  king  takes  out  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  the  duke 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham ;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  my  Lady 
Gastlemaine  ;  and  so  other  lords  other  ladies ;  and  they  danced  the 
Brantle.  After  that  the  king  led  a  lady  a  single  Coranto ;  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  lords,  one  after  another,  other  ladies.  Very 
noble  it  was  and  great  pleasure  to  see.  Then  to  country  dances ; 
the  king  leading  the  first,  which  he  called  for..  .  .  .  The  manner 
was,  when  the  king  dances,  all  the  ladies  in  the  room,  and  the 
queen  herself,  stand  up ;  and  indeed  he  dances  rarely  and  much 
better  than  the  Duke  of  York.' 

Dancing,  however,  had  degenerated  in  King  Charles's  time. 
In  his  Table  Talk,  Selden  writes  of  the  matter  in  very 
quaint  terms :  '  The  court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a 
solemn  dancing,  first  you  had  the  grave  measures,  then  the 
Gorantoes  and  the  Galliards,  and  this  kept  up  with  ceremony ;  and 
at  length  to  Tr^icbmore  and  the  cushion  dance ;  then  all  the  com- 
pany dances,  lord  and  groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  distinction. 
So  in  oar  court  in  Queen.  Elizabeth's  time  graivity  and  state  were 
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kept  up.  In  King  James's  time  things  were  pretty  well.  But  in 
King  Charles's  time  there  has  been  nothing  but  Trenchmore  and 
the  cushion  dance,  omnium  gatherum,  tolly  poUy,  hoite  cum  toite.* 
The  Trenchmore  was  a  lively  dance,  mention  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  PUgrim  and  Island  Princess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  in  the  Rehearsal  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  last  editor 
of  Selden,  it  may  be  noted,  by  altering  the  word  to  Trenchmore,' 
has  considerably  obscured  the  author's  meaning. 

In  former  times  men  of  the  gravest  profession  did  not  disdain 
to  dance.  Even  the  judges,  in  complifmce  with  ancient  custom, 
long  continued  to  dance  annually  on  Candlemas-day  in  the  hall  of 
Serjeants' -inn.  Chancery -lane.  Lincoln's-inn,  too,  had  its  revels — 
four  in  each  year — with  a  master  duly  elected  of  the  society  to 
direct  the  pastimes.  Nor  were  these  '  exercises  of  dancing,'  as 
Dugdale  caJls  them,  mere  tolerated ;  they  were  held  to  be  '  very 
necessary,  and  much  conducing  to  the  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit 
for  their  books  at  other  times.'  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  by  an  order 
made  in  James  I.'s  time,  the  junior  bar  was  severely  dealt  with 
for  decUnmg  to  dance :  '  the  under  barristers  were  by  decimation 
put  out  of  commons  for  example's  sake,  because  the  whole  bar 
oflfended  by  not  dancing  on  Candlemas-day  preceding,  according  to 
the  ancient  order  of  this  society,  when  the  judges  were  present ; 
with  this,  that  if  the  like  fault  were  committed  afterwards  they 
should  be  fined  or  disbarred.* 

Gradually  jigs  disappeared  from  the  stage.  Even  in  1632, 
when  Shirley  wrote  his  comedy  of  Changes,  or  Love  in  a  Maze, 
jigs  had  been  discontinued  at  Salisbury-court  Theatre,  and  probably 
at  other  private  playhouses.  Shirley  complains  that,  instead  of  a 
jig  at  the  end,  a  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  was  now  required 
by  the  spectators.  Possibly  that  dance  of  all  the  dramatis  persona 
with  which  so  many  of  the  old  comedies  conclude  is  due  to  the 
earlier  fashion  of  terminating  theatrical  performances  with  a  jig. 

With  Sir  William  Davenant,  as  patentee  and  manager  of  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  stage  dancing  and  singing  acquired  a  more  dis- 
tinguished position  among  theatrical  entertainments.  It  was  Dave- 
nant's  object,  by  submitting  attractions  of  this  nature  to  the  public, 
to  check  the  superiority  enjoyed  by  Killigrew,  the  patentee  of  the 
Theatre  Eoyal,  and  the  comedians  privileged  to  call  themselves  ELis 
Majesty's  Servants.  Davenant,  indeed,  first  brought  upon  the 
English  stage  what  Was  then  called  ^  dramatic  operas,'  but  what 
we  should  now  rather  designate  'spectacles,'  including  Dryden's 
version  of  the  Tempest,  the  Psyche  of  Shadwell,  and  the  Circe  of 
Charles  Davenant,  *  all  set  ofif,'  as  Cibber  writes  of  them,  '  with  the 
most  expensive  decorations  of  scenes  and  habits,  with  the  best 
voices  and  dancers.'  Sir  John  Hawkins  describes  these  productions 
as  '  musical  dramas/  or  *  tragedies  with  interludes  set  to  music* 
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Bat  as  yet  the  ballet,  or  rathet  the  ballet  of  action — which 
may  be  defined  to  be  a  ballet  with  a  plot  or  story  of  some  kind, 
told  by  means  of  dancing,  dumb  motions,  and  musical  accompani- 
ments— was  not  known  upon  our  stage;  and  when  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  kind  did  make  its  appearance  it  was  promptly  de- 
signated a  pantomime,  and  so  has  become  confused  with  the  distinct 
kind  of  performances  still  presented  under  that  name  at  our  large 
theatres  at  Christmas  time.  '  When  one  company  is  too  hard  for 
another,*  writes  Cibber,  '  the  lower  in  reputation  has  always  been 
forced  to  exhibit  some  new-fangled  foppery  to  draw  the  multitude 
after  them  ;*  which  is,  however,  only  a  way  of  saying  that  managers 
need  the  stimulus  of  opposition  to  induce  them  to  provide  new 
entertainments.  In  1721  there  was  great  rivalry  between  Drury 
Lane — Cibber  being  one  of  its  managers — and  the  theatre  then 
newly  erected  in  Lincoln's -inn -fields.  Of  the  'new-fangled  fop- 
pery,* which  it  now  became  necessary  for  the  one  theatre  to  resort 
to  as  a  weapon  of  ofience  against  its  rival,  singing  and  dancing  had 
been  efiectual  instances.  But  singing  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
under  the  circumstances ;  as  Cibber  writes,  *  At  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of,  our  English  music  had  been  so  discountenanced  since 
the  taste  of  Italian  operas  prevailed,  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
pretend  to  it.  Dancing,  therefore,  was  now  the  only  weight  in  the  op- 
posite scale,  and  as  the  new  theatres  sometimes  found  their  account 
in  it,  it  could  not  be  safe  for  us  wholly  to  neglect  it.  To  give  even 
dancing,  therefore,  some  improvement,  and  to  make  it  something 
more  than  motion  without  meaning,  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus 
was  formed  into  a  connected  presentation  of  dances  in  character, 
wherein  the  passions  were  so  happily  expressed,  and  the  whole  story 
so  intelligibly  told  by  a  mute  narrative  of  gesture  only,  that  even 
thinking  spectators  allowed  it  both  a  pleasing  and  a  rational  enter- 
tainment.' This  was  certainly  a  ballet  of  action,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  production  involved  but  a  small  outlay;  the  managers, 
distrusting  its  reception,  did  not  venture  *  to  decorate  it  with  any 
extraordinary  expense  of  scenes  or  habits.'  Great  success,  how- 
ever, attended  the  performance,  and. from  it  is  to  be  dated  the 
establishment  both  of  ballet  and  pantomime  upon  our  stage.  'From 
this  original  hint,  then,  but  every  way  unequal  to  it,  sprang  forth 
that  succession  of  monstrous  medleys  that  have  so  long  infested  the 
stage,  and  which  arose  upon  one  another  alternately  at  both  houses, 
outvying  in  expense,  like  contending  bribes  on  both  sides  at  an 
election,  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  multitude.'  Cibber  indeed 
waxes  very  wroth  over  the  matter,  and  appears  to  desire  that  lawful 
authority  should  '  interpose  to  put  down  these  poetical  drams,  these 
ginshops  of  the  stage,  that  intoxicate  its  auditors  and  dishonour 
their  understanding  with  a  levity  for  which  I  want  a  name.'  But 
Cibber's  anger  is  in  truth  very  much  that  of  a  manager  vying  with 
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the  liberal  outlay  of  a  rival,  and  in  snchmse  forced  to  expend  large 
soms  in  costly  entertainments. 

At  an  earlier  date  ballet-dancers  had  been  imported  from  France. 
Some  time  about  1704  the  great  Mr.  Betterton  and  his  company,  suf- 
fering from  insufficient  pakonage  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields,  had  been  reduced  to  resort  to  *  foreign  novelties.*  Three 
of  the  most  famous  dancers  of  the  French  Opera,  L'Abbee,  Balon, 
and  Mademoiselle  Subligny,  were  '  at  several  times  brought  over  at 
extraordinary  rates  to  revive  that  sickly  appetite  which  plain  sense 
and  nature  had  satiated.*  Li  Paris,  indeed,  the  ballet  was  very 
securely  instituted.  The  Academic  Boyale  de  Musique  et  de  Danse 
had  been  founded  in  1669,  and  from  that  date  the  ballet,  as  an 
entertainment  of  dancing  only,  maybe  said  to  have  come  into  being. 
There  had  been  earlier  ballets,  but  these  were  of  the  nature  of  old 
English  masques,  and  consisted  of  songs  and  spoken  dialogues  in 
addition  to  dances ;  the  term  ballet,  it  need  hardly  be  explained, 
being  derived  from  the  Italian  baUata,  the  parent  of  our  own 
ballad.  At  first  the  French  Opera  or  Academy  suffered  from  the 
smallness  of  its  troop ;  vocalists  could  be  obtained  from  the  church 
choirs,  but  for  the  ballet  it  was  hard  to  find  recruits ;  and  some- 
times young  boys  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and  constrained  to 
personate  nymphs,  dryads,  and  shepherdesses.  'Danseurs,*  writes 
a  French  historian  of  the  Opera,  'qui  sous  un  masque  et  des  vete- 
ments  feminins,  les  formes  arrondies  par  Tart  et  le  coton,  n'exd- 
taient  qu'un  enthousiasme  modere.'  At  court  there  was  no  lack  of 
dancers  of  the  gentler  sex,  however,  and  at  court  the  ballet  pro- 
spered greatly.  A  ballet  performed  in  1681  was  at  any  rate 
strongly  cast,  since  there  appeared  among  the  dancers  Madame 
la  Dauphine,  the  Princesse  de  Gonti,  and  Mdlle.  de  Nantes,  sup- 
ported by  the  Dauphin,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Due  de  Verman- 
dois ;  but  these  distinguished  personages  probably  sang  mor<^  than 
they  danced.  Louis  XIV.  frequently  figured  in  ballets,  one  of 
his  favourite  characters  being  the  Sun  in  Flora,  said  to  be  the 
eighteenth  ballet  in  which  he  had  played  a  part.  LuUi  the  com- 
poser, director  of  the  Opera,  paid  great  attention  to  the  ballet, 
occasionally  appearing  as  a  dancer  ;  as  a  singer  and  comic  actor  he 
had  already  acquired  fame.  To  LuUi  has  been  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  rapid  dancing,  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  and 
deliberate  steps  favoured  by  the  court  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  king  held  out  a 
measure  of  encouragement  to  such  of  his  nobility  and  courtiers  as 
were  disposed  to  foUow  his  example  and  exhibit  up<m  the  scene. 
'  It  is  our  pleasure,'  he  says  in  the  patent  granted  to  the  Abb6 
Perrin,  the  first  director  of  the  French  Opera,  1669,  'that,  all 
gentlemen  and  ladies  may  sing  in  tiie  said  pieces  and  representa- 
tions of  our  Royal  Academy,   without  being  considered  on  that 
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aoconnt  to  derogate  from  their  letters  of  nobility  or  from  their 
priyileges,  rights,  and  immonities.'  The  dramatic  ballet,  or  ballet 
of  action,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Duchesse  da  Maine, 
whose  theatrical  entertainments  at  Sceanx  rivalled  the  festivities  of 
Versailles,  and  obtained  the  preference  of  many  nobles  of  the  court. 
The  lady,  however,  unfortunately  meddled  with  the  Spanish  con- 
spiracy— she  should  have  confined  herself  to  the  plots  of  ballets — 
and  forthwith  the  establishment  at  Sceanx  was  broken  up.  In  this 
way  Mouret,  her  musical  director,  who  abo  composed  several  operas 
and  ballets  for  the  Academy,  sufiered  severe  loss ;  eventually  he 
went  mad  and  died  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Gharenton. 

Mademoiselle  de  Subligny  came  to  England  armed  with  letters 
of  introduction  from  Thiriot  and  the  Abbe  Dubois  to  John  Locke  of 
all  people  !  Locke  probably  was  not  very  sympathetic  in  regard  to 
the  lady's  art,  yet  respect  for  his  friends  led  him  to  bestow  upon 
her  due  civility  and  attention ;  according  to  Fontenelle,  he  con- 
stituted hims^  her  homme  d'affaires.  Another  dancer,  Made- 
moiselle Sall^,  whose  charms  and  graces  Voltaire  had  celebrated  in 
verse,  appeared  in  London  with  letters  of  introduction  from  Fonte- 
nelle. io  Montesquieu,  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James's. 
It  is  clear  that  the  ballet-dancers  were  becoming  personages  of  real 
importance. 

Mdlle.  Sall6,  it  seems,  achieved  extraordinary  success  in  the 
year  1784  at  Covent-garden  Theatre,  which  a  French  journal  of 
that  date  describes  curiously  as  the  Theatre  du  Gommun  Jardin. 
The  lady  was  an  admirable  dancer,  and  brought  with  her  complete 
dramatic  ballets,  the  characters  in  which  were  appropriately  dressed 
according  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  story  they  related;  for  Mdlle. 
Salle  was  a  reformer  in  the  matter  of  stage  costumes.  She  dis- 
carded paniers  and  hoops  and  false  hair.  As  Galatea  in  a  ballet 
upon  the  story  of  PygmaUon,  she  wore  nothing,  we  are  told,  'in  ad- 
dition to  her  bodice  and  under  petticoats,  but  a  simple  robe  of 
muslin  draped  after  the  manner  of  a  Greek  statue.'  She  won  great 
applause,  too,  by  her  performance  of  Ariadne  in  a  ballet  called 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  the  beauty  of  her  dances,  attitudes,  and 
gestures,  and  her  skill  in  depicting  by  movements  without  words 
grief,  anger,  love,  and  despair  obtaining  the  warmest  approval. 
She  was  patronised  by  the  king,  queen,  and  the  royal  family,  and 
her  benefit  produced  an  '  overflow,'  and  something  more ;  tickets 
were  sold  at  most  exorbitant  prices,  and  the  people  fought  for 
places  both  with  swords  and  fists.  There  are  stories,  too,  of 
purses  full  of  gold  being  flung  upon  the  stage,  with  showers  of 
bonbons — not  ordinary  sugar-plums,  but  rouleaux  of  guineas  tightly 
wrapped  up  in  bank-notes.  The  dancer  is  said  to  have  profited  by 
her  benefit  to  the  extent  of  some  10,0002.  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  the  story  of  Mdlle.  Sall6's  success  is  of  a  very  highly- 
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coloured  description,  and  can  only  be  credited  absolutely  by  persons 
largely  endowed  with  credulity. 

Satire,  of  course,  found  occupation  in  the  successes  of  the 
ballet-dancers.  In  1742  Hogarth  published  his  Charmers  of  the 
Age,  a  caricature  of  .the  aspect  and  attitudes  of  M.  Desnoyer  and 
the  Signora  Barberina,  then  performing  at  Drury-lane  Theatre.  A 
grotesque  air  was  given  to  these  artists,  popularly  regarded  as  per- 
sonifications of  grace  and  elegance,  and  a  measured  line  was  added 
to  tiie  drawing  that  their  leaps  and  bounds  might  be  fairly 
estimated. 

It  was  in  France,  however,  that  the  baUerina  secured  her 
greatest  triumph  and  the  ballet  d' action  attained  its  fullest  vitality. 
The  dancer  became  a  power  in  the  State,  influencing  princes,  minis- 
ters, and  people.  Poets  were  her  slaves,  and  oftentimes  philosophers 
were  caught  in  her  toils.  From  Mdlle.  la  Fontaine  of  two  cen- 
turies since,  '  la  premiere  des  premieres  danseuses,*  who  received 
the  title  of  La  Beine  de  la  Danse,  there  being  at  the  time,  however, 
but  three  other  professional  dancers  in  Paris,  through  a  long  line 
of  most  distinguished  artists,  the  baUerina  of  to-day  may  trace  her 
descent.  But  now,  however,  there  is  pause  in  her  success,  a  cloud 
over  her  career.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said,  that  for  a  generation 
almost  there  has  been  no  new  triumph  registered  of  the  ballet  and 
its  artists.  Here  the  *  opera-dancers,'  as  they  were  once  called, 
have  certainly  ceased  to  be.  Once  standing,  as  it  were,  on  the  tips 
of  their  toes  they  supported  opera  upon  their  shoulders.  But  now 
there  are  no  dancers  at  the  opera.  Euterpe  has  dispensed  with  the 
aid  of  Terpsichore  ;  the  ballet  has  fled  from  the  boards  of  our  lyric 
theatres.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  ballet  d* action  has 
never  been  really  naturalised  in  this  country  ;  that  although  it  has 
thrived  for  a  while,  it  was  but  as  an  exotic,  needing  careful  watch- 
ing and  tending.  Still  it  was  for  many  years  a  most  prosperous 
entertainment,  especially  at  our  Italian  opera-house,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  its  decline  has  not  been  confined  to  this  country. 
Even  in  France,  its  natural  home  and  headquarters,  ballet  is  by  no 
means  what  it  once  was.  It  lives,  perhaps,  but  in  a  fallen  state. 
There  is  no  danseuse  now  really  of  the  first  class.  Has  the  baUet 
declined  on  this  account,  or  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of 
the  ballet  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  the  dances  of  the  streets  have  over- 
come and  ousted  from  their  due  position  the  dances  of  the  stage  ? 

After  Mdlle.  la  Fontaine  came  Mdlles.  Roland  and  Provost ; 
the  famous  Gamargo  and  her  rival  Salle,  of  whom  some  mention 
has  already  been  made ;  Mdlle.  Marie  Madeleine  Guimard,  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  fascinating,  but  of  such  slender  proportions 
that  she  obtained  the  surname  of  '  le  squelette  des  Gr&ces,'  while 
witty  but  malicious,  perhaps  jealous,  Sophie  Amould  described  her 
as  '  the  spider ;'  Mafleuroy,  who  married  Boeldieu,  and  Mercandotti, 
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who  married  Mr.  BaUHughes^  otherwise  '  Golden  Ball/  the  greatest 
gambler  of  his  time,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  Noblet  and  the 
EUslers ;  Pauline  Leronx,  who  became  the  wife  of  Lafont,  the  most 
elegant  actor  of  the  modem  theatre ;  Duvemay  and  TagUoni — to 
name  no  more,  for  we  have  now  come  to  surviving  artists — these  are 
among  the  more  famous  of  the  Beines  de  la  Danse  who  have  ruled 
absolutely  at  the  Academie  Boyale  of  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

Li  England  ballet  has  enjoyed  many  triumphs,  while  it  has 
nevertheless  experienced  sundry  disasters.  There  was  great  trouble, 
for  instance,  at  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1765,  when  Mr.  Garrick*s 
Chinese  Festival  with  its  French  dancers  was  sternly,  even  sav- 
agely, condemned  by  the  audience.  The  manager  was  overfond  of 
spangles  and  spectacles,  or  inclined  to  over-estimate  his  public's 
regard  for  such  matters,  and  a  sharp  but  necessary  lesson  was  read 
to  him  upon  that  occasion.  Then  he  was  very  obstinate,  and  in 
such  wise  roused  the  British  lion  inordinately.  He  would  not 
withdraw  the  play  from  his  stage ;  promptly  the  audience  deter- 
mined that  no  stage  should  be  left  him  upon  which  to  represent 
either  the  Chinese  Festival  or  anything  else.  Of  course  he  had  to 
yield  at  last,  as  managers  must  when  playgoers  are  resolute  ;  he  had 
to  live  by  pleasing,  not  displeasing.  But  he  did  not  give  way  until 
there  had  been  some  six  nights  of  uproar  and  riot.  In  vain  did 
various  noble  lords  and  gentlemen  friends  of  the  management,  and 
supporters  of  spectacle  and  the  ballet,  draw  their  swords,  endeavour- 
ing to  awe  malcontents,  to  restore  order,  and  to  defend  the  theatre 
from  outrage.  The  mob  would  have  its  way.  The  benches  were  torn 
up,  the  decorations  torn  down,  chandeliers  smashed,  even  scenes 
and  properties  were  ruthlessly  destroyed.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
wild  proposition  rife  at  one  time  to  fire  the  house  and  bum  it  to  the 
ground.  Garrick  could  but  strike  his  flag,  and  yield  up  his  Chinese 
Festival.  Still  it  was  agreed  that  he  had  hesitated  too  long^  The 
mob  therefore  repaired  to  Southampton-street,  and  smashed  his 
window-panes,  doing  other  mischief  to  his  property  there.  He  began 
even  to  tremble  for  his  life,  and  from  his  friends  in  power  obtained 
a  guard  of  soldiery  to  protect  him.  Strange  to  say,  on  two  of  the 
nights  of  riot  the  king  was  present — a  fact  that  did  not  in  the  least 
hinder  or  mitigate  the  violent  demonstrations  of  the  audience. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  the  ballet  that  gave  offence  as  the 
ballet-dancers  whom  Garrick  had  brought  from  Paris.  They  were 
chiefly  Swiss,  but  the  audience  believed  them  to  be  French,  and  at 
that  time  a  very  strong  anti-Gallican  feeling  prevailed  in  the  land. 
The  relations  between  England  and  France  were  of  an  unfriendly 
kind ;  the  two  countries  were,  indeed,  on  the  eve  of  war.  The 
French,  by  their  conduct  in  America,  had  incurred  the  bitterest 
English  enmity.  It  is  tme  that  Garrick  had  projected  his  spectacle 
months  before  this  feeling  had  arisen.     He  was  careful  so  to  inform 
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the  public,  and  farther  to  state  that  his  ballet-master,  M.  NoTerre, 
and  his  sisters  were  Swiss  and  of  a  Protestant  family ;  his  wife  and 
her  sister,  Germans ;  and  that  of  the  whole  corps  de  ballet,  sixty  in 
number,  forty  were  English.  But  this  availed  not.  The  pit  wonld 
not  regard  it,  holding  fast  to  their  opinion  that  no  management 
should  bring  over  parley- voos  and  frog-eaters  to  take  the  bread  out 
of  English  mouths.  Peace  was  at  length  restored  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  dancers  sent  back.  The  management  lost  four  thousand 
pounds ;  Garrick  purchasing  knowledge  of  his  public  at  rather  a 
high  rate. 

And  in  England  the  ballet  had  other  enemies  than  those  who 
concerned  themselves  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  its  professors. 
It  was  held  by  many  to  be,  if  an  art  at  all — ^why,  then,  an  art  of  a 
shocking  kind  ;  they  could  see  nothing  in  it  but  gross  impropriety 
and  unseemliness.  Now,  of  course,  the  ballet  has  its  yulnerable 
side.  It  almost  needs,  at  any  rate  it  has  always  employed,  a 
scantier  style  of  dress  than  is  otherwise  in  ordinary  use.  And 
then  the  movements  of  the  dancer  of  necessity  involve  greater  dis- 
play of  the  human  form  than  is  required  by  the  simpler  acts  of  rid- 
ing, walking,  or  sitting.  In  dancing  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  swaying  and  bending  of  the  figure,  possibly  waving  to  and 
fro  of  the  arms,  certainly  some  standing  upon  the  toes,  and  raising 
of  the  nether  limbs  more  or  less  high  in  the  air.  Bereft  of  these 
measures  dancing  could  not  be ;  still  here  were  matters  upon  which 
moralists,  or  persons  who  so  styled  themselves,  were  able  greatly 
to  enlarge,  and  concerning  which  Pharisees,  who  did  not  so  style 
themselves,  but  were  such  nevertheless,  had  much  to  say.  Now  just 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  world  was  in  very  bad  case ; 
society  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse :  low  life  was  of  course 
lower  than  it  had  ever  before  been  known  to  be,  and  high  life  was 
not  nearly  so  high  as  it  should  have  been.  There  was  profligacy 
in  very  exalted  places,  and,  indeed,  dissoluteness  and  immorality 
everywhere.  Thereupon,  in  1798,  a  certain  Bishop  of  Durham 
made  a  speech  from  his  place  in  Parliament  in  regard  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  period ;  and  especially  he  drew  attention  to  the 
dancers  of  the  opera-house.  The  excuse  for  the  prelate's  speech 
was  a  divorce  bill ;  for  in  those  days  the  peers  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral were  much  occupied  in  discussing  and  passing  divorce  bills — 
an  employment  of  which  they  have  only  been  deprived  during  quite 
recent  years.  His  grace  took  occasion  to  complain  of  the  fre- 
quency of  such  bills,  and,  being  a  true  patriot,  charged  the  French 
Government  with  the  despatch  of  agents  to  this  country  especially 
to  corrupt  our  manners.  '  He  considered  it  a  consequence  of  the 
gro8»  immoralities  imported  of  late  years  into  this  country  frt>m 
France,  the  Directory  of  which  country,  finding  that  they  were  not 
able  to  subdue  us  by  their  arms,  appeared  as  if  they  were  determined 
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to  gain  their  ends  by  destroying  onr  morals ;  they  had  sent  over 
persons  to  this  country  who  made  the  most  improper  exhibitions  in 
om*  theatres/  Now  it  was  true  that  the  manager  of  the  (^era- 
house  at  this  time  relied  greatly  upon  the  attractions  of  his  ballet : 
operas  and  opera-singers  having  for  a  while  lost  favour  with  the 
impresario's  subscribers  and  supporters.  A  leading  dancer  afc  this 
time,  however,  was  an  Englishwoman — an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  makes  every  premiere  danseuse  of  French  origin — Miss  Rose, 
reported  to  be  of  plain  features,  but  of  exquisite  figure,  and  gifted 
with  singular  ease  and  grace  of  movement.  It  is  possible  that  Miss 
Rose  had  adopted  a  scantier  and  lighter  method  of  attire  than  had 
prevailed  with  preceding  dancers.  She  had  been  cmcatured,  yet 
not  very  unkindly,  by  Gillray,  the  drawing  bearing  the  motto,  '  No 
flower  that  blows  is  like  the  Rose.*  The  bishop's  speech  was  not 
without  effect.  Lideed,  he  had  announced  his  intention  upon  some 
future  day  to  move  an  address  to  the  king  praying  that  all  opera- 
dancers  might  be  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  people  likely  to 
destroy  our  morality  and  religion,  and  as  very  probably  in  the  pay 
of  France.  The  manager  of  the  opera-house  deemed  it  advisable  to 
postpone  his  ballet  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  until  new  and  improved 
dresses  could  be  prepared  for  it.  Upon  the  entertainment  being 
reproduced,  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  enlargement  and 
elongation  of  the  skirts  of  the  performers,  with  the  substitution  of 
inoffensive  white-silk  stockings  for  the  reprehensible  hose  of 
flesh-colour  that  had  originally  been  assumed.  Of  course 
much  talk  followed  upon  this,  with  great  laughter  and  ridicule ; 
caricatures  of  the  spiritual  peers  and  the  opera-dancers  abounded. 
Li  a  drawing  by  Gillray,  Miss  Rose  with  other  danseuses  is 
depicted  performing  what  is  called  *  La  Danse  a  TEveque;'  the 
ladies  have  assumed,  out  of  excessive  regard  for  decorousness 
and  the  bishop's  arguments,  that  apron  of  l^ack  silk  which  has  long 
been  thought  peculiar  to  prelates.  Another  satirical  illustration 
bore  the  title  of  '  Ecclesiastical  Scrutiny ;  or  the  Durham  Liquest  on 
Duty.'  Bishops  were  represented  as  attending  in  the  dressing  de- 
partment of  the  opera-house ;  one  is  seen  to  be  measuring  the  dan- 
cers' skirts  with  a  tailor's  yard ;  another  arranges  their  stockings  in 
an  ungraceful  fashion ;  while  a  third  inspects  their  corsets,  decreeing 
some  change  in  the  form  of  that  article  of  attire.  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  was  farther  portrayed  in  another  broadsheet  as  armed  with 
his  pastoral  staff,  and  sturdily  contesting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
spirit  of  evil  attired  in  ballet  costume.  In  short,  this  subject  of 
the  bishops  and  the  ballet-girls  occupied  and  amused  the  public 
very  considerably,  and  doubtless  proved  profitable,  as  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  wares,  to  the  manager  of  the  opera-house. 

Still  the  bishops  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  theatre.     In  1805  there  is  record  of  a  riot  at  the  opera-house, 
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*  some  reformiDg  bishops  haying  warned  the  managers  that  if  the 
performances  were  not  regularly  brought  to  a  close  before  twehe 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evenings,  prosecutions  would  be  commenced.' 
Accordingly,  the  performances  were  shortened  by  the  omission  of  an 
act  of  the  ballet  of  Ossian,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
audience,  who  assaulted  Mr.  Kelly  the  manager,  commenced  as 
attack  upon  the  chandeliers,  benches,  musical  instruments,  &c.,  and 
indeed  threatened  to  demolish  the  theatre.  The  curtain  had  fallen 
at  half-past  eleven,  which  the  audience  thought  much  too  early.  Of 
a  certain  prelate  it  was  recorded  that  he  frequently  attended  the 
Saturday-night  performances  at  the  opera-house,  and  that  upon  the 
approach  of  midnight  he  was  wont  to  stand  up  in  his  box  holding 
out  his  watch  at  arm's  length,  by  way  of  intimating  to  the  spectators 
that  it  was  time  for  them  to  depart  and  for  the  theatre  to  dose. 
Of  course  this  bishop  could  hardly  have  avoided  seeing  the  ballet; 
but  for  whatever  distress  he  may  have  endured  on  that  accoimt,  a 
sense  of  his  eflForts  to  benefit  his  species,  including  of  course  the 
opera-dancers,  no  doubt  afforded  him  a  sufficient  measure  of  com- 
pensation. 

BUTTON  COOK. 
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LOVE'S  TELEGRAPHY 


We've  put  a  girdle  round  the  eai'th, 

And  taught  the  lightning  fire 
With  news  of  sadness  or  of  mirth 

To  flash  along  the  wire ; 
But  swifter  far  than  message  sped 

O'er  land  or  under  sea, 
Is  that  by  happy  maidens  read — 

Through  love's  telegraphy. 

She  binds  the  kerchief  o'er  her  eyes 

To  play  the  children's  game, 
And  maJdng  captures,  vainly  tries 

To  guess  the  captive's  name. 
At  last  one  hand  is  in  her  own — 

Ah,  beating  heart,  be  still ! 
One  name  at  last  is  surely  known 

By  love's  electric  thrill. 

Love's  telegraphic  signal  flew 

Along  her  nerves,  and  came — 
To  where  her  brain  responsive  knew. 

And  tinged  her  cheeks  with  flame. 
The  tender  thoughts  transmitted  then 

All  other  thoughts  eclipse ; 
His  name — ah,  happiest  of  men  ! — 

Comes  trembling  to  her  lips. 


H.  SAVILE  CLARKE. 
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A  MODEL  EPIC 


Some  months  ago  a  poem  entitled  Hero  and  Leander*  from  the 
Greek  of  Musaeus,  by  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  was  pubhshed,  but  very 
unobtrusively.  It  is  a  short  poem,  yet  worth  serious  study  in  the 
present  day,  when  most  people's  notions  about  poetry  are  loose  or 
else  erroneous. 

The  stoiy  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  one  of  the  gems  of  antiquity  ; 
yet  we  have  not  met  with  any  trace  of  it  in  the  pahny  days  of  Greek 
literature.  Most  likely  the  incidents  themselves  occurred  between 
that  period  and  the  Christian  era ;  for  the  Latin  poets  Yirgil  and 
Ovid  knew  the  legend  well,  but  not  as  a  poem.  Musseus  the 
'grammarian,'  or  as  we  should  say,  'the  man  of  letters,'  is  the 
writer  to  whom  this  exquisite  tale  really  owes  its  hold  upon  our 
hearts.  We  know  nothing  about  him,  or  when  he  lived,  except 
from  internal  evidence ;  but  that  is  sufficient  to  date  him.  His 
Greek  is  Alexandrine,  and  his  mind  romantic  rather  than  classical ; 
the  old  Greek  mind  never  dwelt  with  such  art  and  tenderness  on 
the  loves  of  a  virgin  and  a  youth.  This  epic  was  certainly  written 
several  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  might  almost  be 
called  a  medisBval  romance  with  Greek  figures  and  a  Greek  dress. 
Undervalued  by  scholars,  it  has  been  tasted  by  poets ;  Tasso  trans- 
lated it  in  Italy,  Marot  in  France,  and  Marlow  in  England.  There 
is  also  an  English  translation  in  Anderson's  collection ;  and  we 
have  compared  Mr.  Arnold's  version  with  this,  and  with  the  original. 

We  give  the  gist  of  the  poem  and  some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  lines. 
Sestos  and  Abydos  front  each  other  across  the  Hellespont.  Leander 
was  the  pride  of  Abydos,  and  Hero  of  Sestos.  She  was  a  priestess 
of  Venus,  and  lived  apart  at  her  father's  tower  by  the  sea,  and  never 
came  to  the  city  markets  nor  to  the  vintage  dances,  lest  she  should 
encounter  rude  eyes ;  and  so  virginal  was  her  mind  that  she  prayed 
constantly  to  Yenus  and  Eros  to  shield  her  from  love. 

*  Beeeeching  that  ehe  might  nnscath^d  go ; 
Yet  none  the  more  Boaped  she  delioione  woe.* 

For  at  the  great  spring  offering  to  Yenus  and  Adonis,  Sestos  was 
thronged  with  strangers. 

*  And  Hero  too  went  np  nnto  the  shrine, 
Her  face  of  alabaster  all  ashlne, 

Like  the  pure  moon  when  first  it  swims  the  sky ; 
Nathless  her  cheek  was  touched  with  tender  dye 

*  Hero  and  Leander.  From  the  Greek  of  Mnsnas.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 
(London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin.) 
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Snch  as  new  rosebnds  have — not  white  nor  red, 
Bnt  sunlit  snow ;  in  sooth,  yon  wonld  have  said 
She  was  all  made  of  rose-leaves,  she  did  show 
So  fair  and  fine  beneath  her  thin  gown's  flow.' 

Her  beanty  and  her  grace,  which  is  equally  well  described,  drew  all 
hearts  after  her.  Many  a  youth  sighed  for  her ;  but  one — ^Lean- 
der — when  he  looked  at  her,  '  knew  he  must  have  or  die.'  This 
last  thought  seems  modem,  but  only  because  it  is  eternal. 

obx  tO€\€S  i<&€ip  irepiKaWtos  H^xfiopos  'B.povs, 

*  What  lightning  strikes  in  sooth  like  a  fair  face  ? 
What  arrow  pierces  like  a  woman's  grace  ? 
'Tis  the  eyes  slay ;  thence  fly  the  snbtle  darts 
Which  deal  swift  wounds  and  hurt  unguarded  hearts.' 

Now  follows  a  description  of  first  love  in  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman,  that  may  challenge  all  literature,  ancient  and  modem, 
both  for  its  beauty  and  its  tmth  ;  and  if  our  readers  will  but  com- 
pare this  with  the  vulgar  caricatures  of  young  love,  that  have  lately 
deluged  the  libraries,  they  will  perhaps  thank  God,  as  we  do,  for 
old  Musseus  and  young  Arnold.  The  pair  must  share  the  credit ; 
since  the  Greek  drew,  but  the  English  hand,  we  find,  has  painted, 
this  immortal  picture. 

*He. 

He  trembled,  and  then  blnsh'd  to  tremble  so  ; 

And  yex'd  at  blushing,  straight  did  yenturouB  grow. 

EroB  at  his  heart's  ear  whispering  amain 

To  lay  shame  by  and  speak ;  so  was  he  fain 

To  steal  a  little  closer,  tiU  he  stood 

Foot  to  foot  with  her ;  then  in  daring  mood 

Sidelong  he  glanced,  and  murmur'ct  half  a  word 

And  check'd  it  to  a  sigh,  itself  half  heard. 

Shb. 
And  seeming  to  see  nought,  she  saw  and  bent 
Her  sweet  head  from  him,  not  in. discontent. 
And  seeming  not  to  hear,  she  heard  and  sigh'd 
A  little  silver  sigh  of  pleasured  pride ; 
By  signs  unwitting  giving  him  to  know 
It  was  not  anger  set  her  cheeks  aglow.' 

The  Bun  declines ;  everybody  is  going  home.  He  sees  it  is  now 
or  never.  He  implores  a  word  with  her,  and  draws  her  gently  i^art 
by  her  stole.  She  remonstrates  and  comes;  comes  and  remon- 
strates. 

'She. 
Sir,  are  you  mad  ?    How  dare  you  hold  me  so  ? 
Leave  plucking  at  my  gown ;  and  let  me  go. 
If  those  who  love  me  saw,  'twould  cost  you  dear. 
Besides,  I  am  a  holy  priesteBS  here, 
Vow'd  to  Queen  Venus.    Are  you  not  afraid 
To  stay  me  so,  and  I  an  honest  maid  ? 

Thus  as  the  manner  of  aU  maidens  is, 
Her  soft  lips  rated,  though  her  heart  was  his ; 
And  he  by  love's  qiuok  instinct  knew  it  so, 
And  let  her  dear  ddidous  aooents  flow 
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In  anger  musical ;  for  when  maids  scold 
With  looks  that  pardon,  lovers  may  be  bold.* 

Then  he  pours  out  a  torrent  of  love  and  lovers'  arguments,  and  she 
stands  with  her  hright  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  and  her  hot  taee 
averted. 

'  Now  with  one  sandal-tip  the  grass  she  beat. 
Now  drew  it  back  close  wrapped  from  head  to  feet/ 

lu  short,  she  deliberated.  Worse  than  that,  she  stole  timid  glances 
at  him,  and  saw  how  fair  he  was,  how  bold,  how  bright.  At  last  she 
found  words  and  tears ;  for,  being  of  the  same  age,  and  a  woman, 
she  is  deeper  than  he  is,  and  has  misgivings. 

*  Friend,  were  I  marble  I  must  answer  thee. 

Who  tanght  thee  snch  deep  eloquence  ?    Ah,  me  ! 
Who  brought  thee  hither  and  procured  us  pain  ? 
For  all  these  sweet  things  said  are  said  in  vain. 

Thou  couldst  not  ask  me  openly  for  wife, 
My  parents  would  not  give  me  ;  and  'twere  rife 
With  untold  dangers  if  you  lingered  here 
To  meet  me  secretly ;  for  all  is  ear, 
All  eye,  in  Sestos.     Things  in  silence  done 
Are  said  next  morning  at  the  market  stone.' 

Then,  with  a  fine  touch  of  womanhood,  she  breaks  off  her  remon- 
strances all  in  a  moment,  and  says  he  must  tell  her  who  he  is  and 
where  he  lives,  and  his  birth  and  parentage;  she  is  Hero,  and 
she  lives  in  that  tall  tower,  whose  foot  stands  in  the  foam,  and  she 
has  no  friend  nor  companion.  Then,  doubting  the  discreetness  of 
all  this,  she  hides  her  face  in  her  gown  and  is  abashed. 

"  Sweet,  for  thy  love,"  he  cried,  **  the  sea  I'U  cleave. 
Though  foam  were  fire,  and  waves  with  fiame  did  heave; 
I  fear  not  biUows  if  they  bear  to  thee, 
Nor  tremble  at  the  hissing  of  the  sea."  ' 

All  he  asks  of  her  is  to  light  her  lamp  on  the  tower  to  guide  him, 

*  **  Sweetheart,  do  this ;  my  name  if  thou  dost  sue, 
I  am  Leander,  Hero's  lover  true." ' 

She  was  won,  and  they  plighted  faith  for  life. 

The  poets  next  describe  Leander  watching  at  night  for  the 
lamp,  its  effect  on  his  heart  when  lighted,  his  swimming  the  Hel- 
lespont, her  loving  reception  of  him  as  her  husband,  and  their 
happy  time. 

By  and  by  came  winter,  and  sailors  drew  their  ships  ashore. 
But  no  fear  kept  Leander  from  facing  the  bursting  waves  so  often  as 
Hero  raised  her  light.  And  here  poor  Hero  showed  her  love  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  love  of  a  Northern  girl.  The  poet  who 
limns  her  feels  this,  and  a  cry  bursts  from  his  own  tender  heart,  that 
is  both  eloquent  and  simple : 

*  Ah,  Hero  I  wherefore  call  o'er  such  a  sea  ? 
Too  fond  thou  wert,  too  bold  and  faithful  he. ' 
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The  end  is  told  in  verses  of  power,  which  we  quote  at  length, 
partly  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  them,  and 
partly  to  mark  how  Mr.  Arnold  can  change  his  style  with  the  sub- 
ject. 

*  There  came  one  night,  the  wildest  of  the  year^ 

When  the  wind  smote  like  edge  of  hissing  spear^ 

And  the  pale  hreakers  thnnder'd  on  the  beach  ;■ 

WhUe  in  mid-sea  Leander  toil'd  to  reach 

The  far-off  haven  of  his  Hero's  breast. 

Sore-toss*d  he  was  from  raging  crest  to  crest ; 

Billow  on  billow  roll'd,  the  great  seas  roar'd 

ForioQsly  leaping  to  the  clouds,  which  ponr'd 

Sleet  and  brine  back,  with  scream  of  winds  that  met- 

Midway  from  all  the  quarters : — Eurus  set 

His  blast  against  the  West  Wind ;  Notus  blew 

His  cheeks  to  bursting,  Boreas  to  subdue. 

Ceaseless  the  tumult  of  the  tempest  was. 

And  young  Leander  in  its  midst,  alas ! 

Battling  th'  inexorable  bitter  sea, 

Call'd  on  the  gods  in  his  calamity. 

To  foam-bom  Venus  many  a  prayer  he  made, 

And  oft  the  name  of  great  Poseidon  said ; 

And  oft  grim  Boreas  he  did  implore 

For  Orithyia's  sake  to  help  him  o'er. 

Nothing  he  gain'd ;  Fate  was  too  strong  for  LoTCr 

The  chill  spray-laden  storm  beat  him  above ; 

Below,  the  monstrous  buffets  of  the  sea 

Struck  the  strength  from  him ;  till,  all  helplessly  f 

His  feet  droop'd  down,  relinquishing  the  strife, 

Though  his  poor  hands  kept  feebly  on  for  life. 

O'er  lip  and  nostril  now  the  salt  waves  clomb  ; 

Gasping  for  breath,  he  breathed  but  choking  foam  ; 

Yet  gleam'd  that  light,  and  still  he  strove  for  shore : 

Sudden— a  cruel  gust  blew ! — all  was  o'er ! 
'   \"  The  gust  extinguish'd  Hero's  lamp;  the  sea 

Hid  young  Leander  and  his  agony. 

Hero,  when  that  he  came  not,  watch'd  all  night, 
bito  the  darkness  straining  hard  her  sight ; 
And  morning  breaking — and  no  sign  of  him — 
With  aching  heart  she  scann'd  the  sea-face  dim. 
Fearing  to  look,  because  that  lamp  went  out. 
He  was  not  there ;  but,  casting  sUU  about, 
Lo ! — at  the  turret's  foot  his  body  lay, 
BoU'd  on  the  stones,  and  soak'd  with  breaking  spray. 
She  rent  her  robe  upon  her,  and  leap'd  down 
Headlong,  distracted,  from  the  turret's  crown. 
There  on  his  corpse  she  breathed  her  dying  breath ; 
And,  link'd  in  life,  those  two  were  one  in  death.' 

Snch  is  this  lovely  poem ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  learned 
from  it  both  as  a  translation  and  a  poem. 

Firsts  as  a  translation.  What,  in  a  general  way,  is  a  transla- 
tion ?  Champagne  rendered  flat.  '  Your  whoreson  translator  is  a 
sad  destroyer  of  carbonic-acid  gas  in  books.'  The  worst  of  it  is, 
people  sit  quietly  down  and  fancy  it  must  be  so.  ^  The  untrans- 
latable' is  a  current  phrase,  yet   false  nine  times  in  ten.     We 
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had  a  discussion  with  a  Frenchman  over  this  one  day.  To  stop 
our  months  he  caught  up  a  French  journal^  and  thrust  upon  U8  this 
phrase,  'On  m'a  mis  en  dedans.*  *  There/  said  he,  exultant,  'now 
find  me  your  English  equivalent.*  '  They  have  let  me  in  for  it,' 
said  we,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  So  perished  one  untrans- 
latable. M.  Charles  Hugo  translated  Shakespeare ;  he  came  to 
'A  plague  o*  both  your  houses!'  He  did  not  search  for  the  French 
equivalent,  but  assumed  its  absence,  and  rendered  the  line  thus  : 
'  Que  la  petite  verole  mange  vos  maisons  toutes  les  deux.*  Yet  a 
well-known  play  of  Moliere  ends  with  these  words :  '  Peste  des 
gens!'  'A  plague  o'  the  folk!'  Then  what  need  had  le  petit  Hugo 
to  go  cruising  after  '  the  smallpox/  which  was  not  known  to  Shake- 
speare! 

English  is  a  supple  tongue ;  there  are  many  pure  exotics  hard 
to  English,  but  few  impossible.  Search  the  deep  well,  and  ye  shall 
find.  Look  at  the  New  Testament,  and  then  glance  at  that  old 
wretch  Babelais.  Yet  our  language  in  capable  hands  has  reproduced 
them  both  to  a  t. 

In  the  New  Testament  sometimes  the  Greek  is  finer,  but  some-, 
times  the  English ;  for  example,  in  the  first  verse  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  thunder  and  the  music  are  in  the  English  verse, 
owing  partly  to  the  superiority  of  the  grand  monosyllable  '  God'  to 
the  weak  dissyllable  Gcoc.  English  translations  fail  merely  be- 
cause the  translator  is  not  a  master  of  English.  People  fancy  that 
to  English  Greek  you  need  only  know  Greek,  and  to  English  Latin, 
Latin.  Stu£f!  the  money-changer  who  changes  notes  into  gold 
must,  above  all  things,  have  much  gold.  Now  Mr.  Arnold  is  a 
master  of  English.  He  knows  our  monosyllables  and  their  might. 
They  are  the  finest  infantry  in  the  world,  and  he  can  march  them. 
Now  and  then,  as  always  must  happen,  the  Greek  original  is  supe- 
rior; but  quite  as  often  the  English  version  is  superior.  We  rather 
prefer 

mil  ^  \&x?^^  i^iarof  hr4<r0€<r*  irueplhs  itihTip, 

to 

*  The  gQBt  extinguished  Heroes  lamp ;  the  f  ea 
Hid  young  Leander  and  his  agony.* 

But  the  four  previous  lines,  beginning 

'  Below,  the  monstrons  buffets  of  the  sea/ 

are  both  mightier  and  more  pathetic  than  the  original ;  and,  indeed, 
the  ten  verses  from  that  commencement  are  granite  lines.  To  en- 
able the  English  reader  the  better  to  appreciate  them,  here  is  the 
translation  printed  in  Anderson's  Collection  of  British  Poets: 

•  From  waye  to  wave  the  hapless  yonth  is  tost, 
Now  heaved  on  high  and  now  in  whirlpools  lost. 
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His  wearied  feet  no  more  hie  will  obey, 
His  arms  hang  nseless  and  forget  to  play. 
Borne  on  the  surge  snpine  and  void  of  breath, 
He  drinks  the  bi^y  waye  and  draws  in  death. 
Thns  while  in  fatal  rage  each  wind  conspires 
Extinct  at  once  the  flame  and  loTors*  fires, 
Fainting  he  sinks  and  with  the  torch  expires.* 

This  translator  can  versify^  thanks  to  his  model,  Mr.  Pope.  But 
he  has  washed  ont  Musaans,  and  the  true  picture  of  a  strong  swimmer 
worn  ont.  Exit  reality,  exit  feeling ;  for  who  cares  who  is  drowned, 
if  he  is  drowned  in  snch  hollow  phrases  as  this — borne  on  the  surge 
supine  and  void  of  breath,  and  if  his  Q,rm&  forget  to  play  ?  Confoimd 
them !  were  they  asleep,  then,  on  this  sportive  occasion  ?  Such 
treatment  is  wonderful  in  its  way ;  it  spares  the  incident,  yet  some- 
how extracts  all  the  terror  and  pathos  &om  it. 

Now  Mr.  Arnold's  verses  bring  tears  into  intelligent  eyes,  tears 
that  the  occasion  merits.  The  lines  are  strong  above,  but  tender 
below,  and  almost  tempt  us  to  turn  versifier  ourselves,  and  say  of 
his  work : 

*  The  heart  of  pity  guides  the  hand  of  skill.' 

But  indeed  it  is  so  all  through  the  composition.  The  Greeks  were 
sketchy ;  they  gave  fine  indications,  but  stopped  short  of  the  picture 
that  nevertheless  was  in  their  minds ;  Mr.  Arnold,  with  light  but 
efiective  touches,  has  completed  the  meanings,  and  raised  the  key  of 
colour,  and,  above  all,  has  filled  the  whole  work  with  heart.  And 
this  has  been  done  without  verbal  amplification ;  the  Greek  poem 
is  840  lines,  the  English  481 ;  but  as  the  hexameter  is  a  foot  more 
than  the  English  heroic  verse,  the  poems  have  nearly  the  same 
number  of  feet.  If  we  go  into  syllables,  the  Greek,  of  course,  has 
more  than  the  English. 

One  vice  of  the  time  he  has  not  entirely  escaped — ^new  English 
compounds.  Critics,  unfortunately,  have  long  let  these  wee^s  grow 
for  flowers,  but  that  is  only  because  criticism  has  sunk  so  low  com^ 
pared  with  other  arts.  What  business  have  '  salt-soaked,* '  faint-seen,' 
and  '  flower-right*  in  so  fair  a  poem  as  this  ?  They  are  warts  on 
the  satin  skin  of  Beauty.  The  reader  of  delightful  poetry  should 
never  be  checked  in  his  joyful  rush  by  new  compounds.  Besides,  ours 
is  a  language  that  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  compounds,  and 
has  already  a  household  word  for  every  idea  worth  singing. 

In  poetry  everything  is  either  immortal  or  bad.  Now,  of  the 
ten  thousand  new  compounds  inflicted  on  English  verse  in  the 
last  century,  how  many  have  taken  root  ?  "We  know  but  one — '  ivy- 
mantled;'  and  '  ivy-mantled'  remains  because  it  combines  many  good 
things  that  do  not  meet  in  the  new  uncouth  compounds.  It  is 
grammatically  constructed ;  it  is  rhythmical  (the  others  are  the  re- 
verse, generaJly  speaking),  and  it  supplies  a  valuable  idea  and  ex- 
presses a  genuine  beauty,  since  ivy,  expanding  as  it  rises,  does  really 
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clotbe  a  house  like  a  mantle.  But  as  a  rule  new  words  cripple 
poetry,  and  are  one  of  the  worst  yices  of  the  day. 

*  Faint-Been  npon  the  violet  eastern  sky.* 
Why  not 

*  Seen  faintly  on  the  violet  eastern  sky*  ? 

We  feel  we  are  a  little  hard  upon  Mr.  Arnold  here;  but  he  i& 
better  acquainted  with  the  language  than  his  fellows,  so  he  has  less- 
excuse  for  ever  running  out  of  it  in  poetry. 

To  conclude,  then,  it  is  here  proved  that  a  foreign  poem  can  be 
Englished,  and  gain  beauty,  not  lose  it ;  but  there  are  two  essential, 
conditions :  the  translator  must  be  a  poet  himself,  and  a  master  of 
English. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  the  value  of  the  poem  to  English  writers^ 
What  is  the  difference  between  a  poet  and  a  poetaster  ? 

Were  this  question  put  by  royal  commission  to  all  the  educated- 
people  in  England,  and  the  answers  printed,  we  should  find  how  very 
little  modem  criticism  has  instructed  society. 

The  poet  and  the  poetaster  are  what  they  were  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  will  be  three  thousand  years  hence.  The  poet  i&  a 
*  maker,'  an  'inventor;'  he  is  a  bard  who  can  conceive  and  tell  a 
grand  story  in  golden  verse — I  mean  verse  that  really  resembles 
gold,  possessing  the  weight,  the  beauty,  and  the  ring  of  that  im- 
perial metal — and  set  in  that  story  many  pearls ;  characters,  speeches, 
that  orators  might  envy,  descriptions  of  nature,  but  all  subordinate 
to  the  theme. 

The  poetaster  is  a  versifier,  who  can  produce  all  these  subordin- 
ate beauties,  but  cannot  create  a  strong  story.  He  is  a  sower  of  de- 
tached pearls,  and  a  putter-forth  of  beauties  a  propos  de  rien.  He 
will  sing  you,  like  any  nightingale,  the  spring,  and  the  flowers,  and 
the  falling  apples,  and  the  standing  com,  and  the  purling  brook,  and 
the  water-lilies,  and  the  sunset,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all.  He  scat- 
ters flowers  as  pretty  as  the  poet's,  but  he  cannot  constract  a 
wreath. 

Now  and  then  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  tmth  that  poetry  is 
one  of  the  forms  of  fiction,  and  he  attempts  a  story ;  then  you  find 
him  out ;  his  stream  of  narrative  has  no  lack  of  concomitant  beau- 
ties ;  it  creeps  through  some  weeds,  alias  new  compounds,  but  it 
also  creeps  through  fair  bulmshes,  and  luscious  water-lilies :  and 
daffodils  embroider  the  bank.  All  the  stream  wants  is— water; 
and  that  is  just  what  the  poet's  stream  abounds  in,  yet  not  a  water- 
lily  the  less. 

To  change  the  metaphor,  the  poetaster  is  a  poet  with  a  weak 
backbone,  or  none  at  all.  The  poeUe  minores  of  the  ancients  wrote 
exquisite  verses,  and  so  do  our poeta  minores,  or  poetasters;  but 
the  po€t<:e  minores  could  not,  and  our  poetasters  cannot,  teU  a  grand 
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•story  grandly  in  golden  verse.  Now  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
this  defect,  wherever  it  exists,  is  incurable.  -As  the  art  of  con- 
"Structing  a  story  in  prose  can  be  learned  in  time,  so  can  the  art 
of  constructing  a  story  in  verse  be  learned  by  hard  study.  And 
i;his  Hero  and  Leander  is  a  good  basis  for  that  wholesome  study. 

Dismiss  the  preliminary  verses — twenty-eight  in  number ;  for 
these  are  conventional,  and  a  Grecian  mistake ;  the  writer  an- 
nounces what  he  is  going  to  say — a  terrible  blunder  in  art. 

Begin  at 

*  Honey-sweet  Hero  of  a  princely  race,* 

and  in  400  lines  you  have  a  masterpiece  :  it  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end,  all  clearly  defined,  and  exactly  the  right  number 
of  words  is  given  to  each  incident.  There  are  few  greater  difficulties 
in  writing  poetry  than  this.  If  you  fling  down  a  powerful  in- 
cident, and  do  not  spend  enough  words  on  it,  and  keep  it  and,  above 
:all,  its  eflfects  on  your  personages,  long  enough  before  your  reader, 
you  might  as  well  chuck  your  incident  into  the  Thames  or  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  If  you  dwell  too  long  on  it,  and  on  the  effect 
produced  by  it  on  your  characters,  the  reader  becomes  impatient, 
and  says  to  himself :  '  She  has  cried  long  enough  for  the  loss  of 
that  one  child;'  'If  you  are  going  to  drown  Leander,  drown  him;' 
'  This  king  is  an  unconscionable  time  dying;*  and  so  on.  Now  in 
Hero  and  Leander  both  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  this  difficulty 
are  escaped  with  unerring  tact,  and  on  a  general  view  the  poem  is 
just  the  right  length  for  the  subject.  That  subject  is  powerful  and 
salient,  but  not  wide,  and  the  400  lines  exhaust  it.  Let  young 
aspirants  to  poetry  profit  by  this ;  let  them  abandon  the  modem  and 
ephemeral  notion  that  poetry  can  be  divorced  from  fiction  ;  let  them 
search  for  powerful  germs  like  the  legend  here  immortalised ;  for  what 
the  naturalists  say  in  their  science  is  also  true  in  art :  '  Omne 
vivum  ex  ovo.'  And  when  they  have  found  or  invented  a  good 
ovum,  let  them  admit  no  topic  that  does  not  advance  the  action ; 
let  them  steer  wisely  between  crudity  and  garrulity,  remembering 
that  the  latter  is  the  worst  of  the  two,  and  the  commonest  vice  of 
writers  in  every  age.  We  are  convinced  that  the  road  to  a  great 
epic  lies  through  these  small  epics,  of  which  Hero  and  Leander  is 
a  perfect  model ;  and,  if  these  crude  hints  are  taken,  more  than  one 
rising  poet  will  owe  much  to  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  and  something, 
though  not  so  much,  to  ns,  who  are  so  charmed  and  touched  by  it, 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  gratify  our  vanity  by  picking  holes  in  it, 
and  feel  more  inclined  to  say  to  unobtrusive  merit :  '  Friend,  go  up 
higher.* 
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It  is  not  in  the  storied  corridor 

Of  the  old  ancestral  hall, 
Where  the  belted  knight  and  the  lady  bright 

Smile  from  the  tapestried  wall ; 
Where  a  Gnidos'  tender  radiance  shows 

By  a  Bubens'  gorgeous  hues, 
Or  the  stately  grace  of  a  Vandyke  hce 

By  the  soft  slow  glance  of  a  Greaze. 

Drawn  on  no  earthly  canvas, 

By  no  mortal  pencil  limn'd, 
Ne'er  glorified  by  an  age's  pride, 

By  no  poet's  peean  hymn'd : 
By  the  quiet  hush  of  the  winter's  hearth, 

Or  the  breathless  nights  of  June, 
Are  my  pictures  seen  by  the  firelight's  sheen, 

Or  framed  by  the  silvery  moon. 

They  rise  around  me,  one  by  one, 

The  lost,  the  changed,  the  dead ; 
I  see  the  smile  I  knew  ere  while 

On  the  sweet  lips  dewy  red ; 
The  soft  dark  eyes  flash  love  for  me, 

The  soft  curls  gleam  and  wave, 
Till  I  half  forget  how  my  life  sun  set 

'Neath  the  yews  by  a  lonely  grave. 

I  see  white  robes  and  blushing  flowers, 

And  two  close  side  by  side ; 
Nor  think  how  deep  is  the  bridegroom's  sleep. 

As  I  watch  him  clasp  his  bride. 
I  look  in  the  gentle  motiier's  &ce. 

Till  her  blessing  is  breathed  again ; 
While  the  fiather's  eyes,  strong,  true,  and  wise, 

Call  counsel  and  calm  to  pain. 

I  seem  to  smooth  the  golden  curls 

Toss'd  back  from  the  child's  pure  brow. 

And  prize  them  as  then,  though  the  whirl  of  men 
Has  smirch'd  their  glitter  now. 
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The  first  friend's  form  moyes  joyously 

Out  through  the  dusky  air,* 
In  its  frank  fresh  truth,  as  when  hope  and  youth 

Set  a  royal  signet  there. 

Naught  fades  my  portraits*  living  lines, 

No  flecks  or  sun-stains  fall ; 
No  time  corrodes,  no  thick  dust  loads 

Their  beauty  with  its  pall. 
Painted  by  memory  and  love 

For  my  waiting  life  and  me, 
My  pictures  will  shine  till  in  light  divine 

Their  deathless  types  I  see. 

S.  K.  PHILLIPS. 


THE  GATES  OF  HOUGOMONT 


Erratum. — In  Mr.  Percy  Boyd's  second  article  on  '  People  whom 
we  miss,*  printed  in  our  last  volume,  p.  487,  the  credit  is  given 
to  the  late  Colonel  Mackinnon  of  having  closed  the  gates  of  Hougo- 
mont  in  the  face  of  the  advancing  French  soldiery.  This  is  an 
error ;  the  honour  of  that  achievement  belongs  to  the  late  Sir 
James  Macdonnell,  who  was  assisted  by  Sergeant  Graham.  So 
well  ascertained  was  this  at  the  time,  that  the  legacy  of  500Z.  left 
to  the  bravest  oflScer  in  the  army  was  oflfered  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  in  recognition  of  the  important 
services  rendered  on  the  memorable  occasion  referred  to.  With 
delicacy  that  redounds  much  to  the  honour  of  Sir  James  Macdonnell, 
the  money  was,  at  his  request,  paid  in  full  to  Sergeant  Graham. — 
See  Carter's  Medals  of  the  British  Army,  Ghroombridge,  1861 ; 
also  History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  B^tley,  1833. 
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A  STUDY  IN  GRAY 

BY  MES.  C.  READE,  AUTHOR  OP  '  ROSE  AND  RUE/  ETC. 

XII.  Deep  wet  Ways. 

In  an  upper  chamber  in  the  chief  hotel  at  Stratford-on-Avon — 
sweet  sunny  Stratford,  with  its  great  memories  and  quaint  pargeted 
houses  and  green  pleasant  walks — sat,  one  fine  autumn  morning, 
two  persons  at  breakfast,  a  man  and  a  woman — a  young  woman. 

The  man's  eyes,  dark  and  keen,  were  bent  on  the  Times,  which 
lay  open  by  his  plate ;  the  woman's,  large  and  clear,  on  a  strange 
old  line-engraving  which  hung  on  the  walls,  and  which  might  verj 
fitly  have  been  called  'The  Infant  Vices,'  representing  three 
children,  one  of  whom  greedily  devours  a  crust,  watched  by  a 
famished  dog,  whilst  the  other  two  gamble  fiercely  with  small 
coins  for  grapes. 

She,  this  young  woman,  looked  very  grave,  and  anon  she 
sighed. 

'  What's  the  matter  ?'  said  the  man,  looking  up  at  her. 

*  If  one  could  but  forget,'  was  the  sad  answer ;  '  if  I  could  but 
be  some  one  else  !' 

'Pooh!*  scoflfed  he,  not  unkindly  though.  'Have  some  of 
these  potted  shrimps ;  they're  capital.  Where  has  that  dog  got 
to,  by  the  way?  I  think  he  has  a  bad  influence  on  you;'  looking 
under  the  table. 

*  Poor  little  beast !'  said  she. 
'  He  seems  happy  enough.' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  think  he  misses  David.  He  was  very  fond 
of  him.* 

*  Mr.  Garstays  must  be  an  attractive  person.* 

'  He  was  very  good — and  clever.  Ah,  you  have  no  idea  how 
clever  !     But  he  will  never  do  anything  now.* 

'Why  not?' 

'  Because  I  have  behaved  badly  to  him.' 

Geoffrey  Ronayne  glanced  at  his  watch. 

'  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  that,'  said  he  at  length. 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Why,  how  could  he  imagine  that  you  ever  would  marry  him, 
an  obscure  music-master,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  ?' 

'  I  should  have  married  him  fast  enough  if  I  had  never  seen 
you,'  returned  Alma  quietly. 

'  Well,  and  if  you  had,  what  would  have  come  of  it  ?' 
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'Nothing,  in  all  probability,  except  children,  and  perhaps  a 
new  oratorio  or  two.  Perhaps  not  even  that;  a  man  does  not 
always  fdlfil  one's  preconceived  ideas  of  him.' 

Geoffrey  smiled,  and  pushed  the  newspaper  aside. 

*I  know  better,'  said  he.  'You  were  miserable,  you  called 
yourself  a  fool  twenty  times  a  day,  when  I  met  you.  Marriage 
would  have  made  you  no  happier.* 

*  I  do  not  say  that  it  would ;  I  only  say  that  I  should  have 
borne  it,  should  have  lived  out  my  life  well  and  dully  to  the  end. 
Women  do  stranger  things  than  that  to  earn  their  daily  bread.* 

*  Yes,'  replied  he  tranquilly ;  *  women  will  do  anything  sooner 
than  suffer  inconvenience.  I  do  not  blame  them  ;  I  am  not  fond 
of  being  uncomfortable  myself.  But  surely  such  a  future  is  scarcely 
worth  regret.* 

'  I  do  not  regret  it,*  came  the  quick  response.  *  Regret  it, 
when  I  prayed — how  I  prayed  ! — that  he  mightn't  love  me,  because 
I  knew  that  if  it  came  to  that,  if  he  did  ask  me  to  be  his  wife,  I 
shouldn't  have  the*  strength  to  refuse  him.  It  is  wonderful  how 
weak  one  is  when  one  has  no  money.  What  I  do  regret  though  is, 
that  my  freedom,  my  happiness,  has  been  purchased  by  the  ruin 
of  his  whole  life — such  a  pure,  noble,  beautiful  life.  Ah,  it  is 
terrible !' 

*  But  don't  you  think  you  rather  exaggerate  his  sorrow  and  dis- 
appointment, and  all  that  ?  You  know  persons  in  his  rank  of  life — 
tradespeople,  in  fact — are  seldom  troubled  with  an  overabundance 
of  sentiment.* 

'He  is  different,*  replied  Alma  sadly;  'I  have  told  you  so  a 
hundred  times.  He  feels  things  far  more  than  you  do.  That  is, 
I  believe,  why  I  couldn't  care  for  him.' 

Geoffrey  laughed. 

'  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  give  way  to  emotion,'  smiled  he, 
rising  from  the  table,  *  or  perhaps  you  will  find  a  difficulty  in  caring 
for  me  some  of  these  fine  days.* 

'  No,'  said  she  simply,  '  no ;  I  shall  always  love  you,  always, 
just  as  he  will  always  love  me ;  and  you  will  treat  me  as  badly,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  treated  him ;  but  it  won't  hurt  me  so 
much,  because  I  am  not  a  genius.* 

'  Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies,'  was  the  curt  rejoinder, 
— ^Mr.  Ronayne  had  heard  quite  enough  of  David  Garstays,  his  cha- 
racteristics, habits,  and  inclinations,  during  the  last  sixty  hours 
or  so,  he  thought, — and  the  waitress  entered  with  Peter  at  her 
heels. 

To  see  Alma  play  with  him,  the  little,  shaggy,  wise,  old  dog ; 

to  hear  her  laugh  when  he  barked  his  delight  at  her  attentions ;  to 

listen  to  the  nonsense  she  babbled  childwise  as  he  lay  curled  up  on 

her  knees  or  frisked  about  her  feet, — you  might  have  fancied  her 
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the  happiest,  lightest-hearted  creature  in  the  world ;  and  yet  she 
was  not  happy — not  qnite  happy,  not  so  happy  as  she  might  haTO 
been. 

'  Come/  exclaimed  Geo&ey,  after  watching  them  a  while  (they 
were  again  alone),  *  this  is  an  improvement.     Good  dog,  then.' 

But  Peter  was  no  conrtier ;  he  showed  his  teeth  and  growled. 

^  You  fool  1'  exclaimed  Alma,  catching  his  head  between  her 
hands ;  '  don*t  you  know  that  your  bread,  your  very  life,  depends 
upon  his  pleasure ;  that  he  can  leave  you  to  starve  in  a  ditch  if  he 
sees  fit  ?' 

*Pray  don't  misrepresent  me  so  horribly,'  smiled  Geoffirey, 
seating  himself  beside  her ;  '  I  am  far  too  lazy  to  be  despotic' 

'  I  do  not  know/  she  replied  gravely ;  ^  you  can  play  the  tyrant 
when  you  choose.' 

He  laughed  and  drew  her  close  to  him. 

*  My  darling,'  said  he  softly,  *  is  not  this  worth  a  little  pain  ?' 

*  If  it  were  only  mine,  yes,  yes,  a  thousand  times.  You  should 
know  that.' 

'  I  will  take  you  away,'  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  straightening 
himself  up.  'I  will  take  you  somewhere  where  you  shEdl,  yon 
must  forget ;  where  you  will  belong  more  thoroughly  to  me.  I  am 
jealous  of  your  thoughts  even.  Alma  mia.' 

And  she  clung  close  to  him  and  sighed;  he  was  so  dear  to 
her. 

*You  have  never  been  abroad,'  pursued  he;  'but  you  would 
like  it,  I  know.  Why  should  we  not  go  and  live  abroad  ?  There, 
there  could  be  nothing  to  remind  you  of  that  hateful  place — that 
hateful  man !' 

'  Don't  abuse  the  place,'  she  smiled  dreamily.  'I  love  it ;  I 
shall  always  love  it,  all  my  life  long.' 

'  I  love  it  too,  in  one  sense,'  he  answered.  *  Metcalf  tells  me 
that  he  has  made  a  sketch  of  the  bend  of  the  river  and  those  three 
willows  where  we  met  that  evening — do  you  remember  ?' 

*  Do  I  remember — '  And  she  hid  her  face  upon  his  bosom. 

'  I  shall  buy  it,'  he  continued,  '  and  I  will  get  him  to  paint  all 
our  haunts.  We  will  have  them  hung  in  the  room  we  like  best 
when  we  get  our  house.' 

'And  yet  you  want  me  to  forget,'  said  she.  'Do  you  think 
no  one  ever  took  those  walks  but  you  and  me  ?' 

For  a  while  he  kept  silence  ;  but  the  smile  faded  from  his  lips. 
Then  he  said  chilly,  '  I  think  it  is  a  pity  we  did  not  say  good-bye 
last  Wednesday.' 

*0f  course  it  is,'  she  answered  bitterly;  'the  greatest  pity. 
Of  course,  when  you  told  me  that  you  were  going  away,  that 
in  an  hour's  time  I  should  have  seen  the  last  of  you,  I  ought 
to  have  put  out  my  hand  and  bade  God  bless  you,  and  shed  two 
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tears  slowly,  and  let  yoa  go.  That  would  ha^e  been  the  right 
thing  to  have  done.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that.  Bat  I  couldn't ; 
yon  had  come  into  my  life  and  tsken  all  I  had  to  give — e^rything. 
How  could  I  draw  back  then  ?* 

'Child!'  he  exclaimed  passionately,  and  clasped  her  close 
again,  whereupon  she  began  to  cry.  She  had  cried  mudi  of 
late.  *  But  you  trust  me,  Alma  ?'  said  he  at  length,  loosening  his 
hold  of  her,  and  gazing  questioningly  upon  her  poor  tear-stained 
&ce. 

*  No,'  she  roplied,  with  a  woM  little  smile,  *  I  trust  no  one.' 

And  so  was  it  ever,  ever  the  embittering  suspicion  of  remorse  ; 
ever  the  chill  influence  of  regret.  Surely  Love  lives  not  always  a 
child. 

'  I  think  I  will  go  and  ask  about  the  trains,'  said  G6offi*ey  at 
length,  rising  to  his  feet ;  and  he  looked  about  for  his  round  gray 
hat. 

'It  is  there,'  said  Alma  gently,  pointing  to  the  sideboard. 
*  You  are  not  cross  with  me  ?' 

'No,'  he  answered,  just  as  gently.  Strong  and  reckless  and 
outspoken  as  he  was,  to  women  he  was  ever  most  considerate. 
Yes,  even  to  the  rouged  miseries  who  loitered  in  his  path  as  he 
walked  home  at  ni^t  from  his  dub,  or  the  theatre,  or  the  hundred 
and  one  agreelible  resorts  where  he  so  lightly  wasted  time.  '  Poor 
devils,'  he  would  say,  'their  life  is  scarcely  so  delightful  that  we 
virtuous  people  need  make  it  worse  !' 

'Because  you  know,'  continued  she,  her  face  resting  on  her 
hands,  her  eyes  holding  his,  '  you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world — 
now.' 

'  Poor  child !'  smiled  he,  and,  stooping,  kissed  her  cheek ;  '  poor 
Uttle  lonely  child  !' 

But  she  only  leant  her  head  against  his  arm,  and  laughed. 
With  him  for  lord,  she  was  rich  as  any  queen — would  have  changed 
places  with  no  queen  upon  the  edrth. 

Then  he  went,  saying  he  would  not  be  long,  that  they  would 
have  a  walk  when  he  came  back  ;  and  she  strolled  to  the  window, 
to  beguile  her  solitude  by  watching  the  townsfolk  hurry  to  and  fro, 
and  fancying  what  it  all  looked  like  when  one  Master  Shakespeare 
dwelt  in  Newton-place,  and  quafifed  canary  at  the  Falcon  ;  for  she 
was  given  to  idle  picturings,  this  delicate  and  cruel  trifler  with  a 
noble  heart. 

Still,  though  I  call  her  cruel,  I  am  not  astonished  at  her  having 
acted  as  she  has. 

When  she  went  down  to  Ghardstock,  although  her  musical 
studies  had  as  yet  been  productive  of  no  great  result,  she  still 
believed  in  her  ability  to  succeed  in  the  career  she  had  chosen,  still 
believed  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  public  would  recognise 
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in  her  one  worthy  of  support  and  praise.  But  after  she  had  spent 
a  few  weeks  with  the  Garstays,  these  hopes  began  to  flag.  Dayid 
gave  her  such  scant  encouragement ;  he  did  not  even  admire  that 
which  others  had  found  admirable,  namely,  the  vigour  of  her  style, 
the  brilliance  of  her  touch.  He  only  spoke  of  lack  of  breadth,  of 
inequality  of  finger,  of  the  necessity  of  much  hard  work  before  she 
could  consider  herself  in  any  wise  a  fit  exponent  of  those  masters 
for  whom  she  professed  so  deep  a  reverence.  It  is  curious  how 
often  we  initiate  ourselves  the  ruin  we  ascribe  to  others.  I  think 
— nay,  I  am  sure — that  had  David  been  less  truthful,  less  severe 
in  his  requirements,  she  would  never  have  consented  to  become  his 
wife,  at  however  distant  a  period;  for  though  she  admired  his 
genius,  and  could  detect  the  promise  of  great  things  beneath  his 
reserve  and  modest  self-constraint,  he  was  in  no  wise  attractive 
to  her  as  a  man ;  but  he  in  his  blindness — that  blindness  common 
to  those  who  gaze  perpetually  upon  the  sun — saw  naught  of  this, 
and  so  spoke  out  quite  fearlessly,  and,  speaking,  was  condemned. 

For  she  had  no  home  nor  means,  nor,  it  seemed,  power  to  get 
her  either,  save  by  yielding  to  his  love — a  pure  and  noble  love, 
better  than  the  mere  selfish  lust  of  mastership  passing  for  such 
with  other  men,  better  a  thousand  times. 

So  thought  she,  at  least,  until  she  met  Geofiey  one  day  by  the 
water-side.  Then  the  world  changed  for  her,  changed  so  that  it 
could  never  be  the  same  world  again,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
brave  the  worst.  After  all,  it  were  better  to  see  a  few  good  days 
and  die  than  live  on  years  'twixt  death  and  life — alive  to  reproach 
and  mean  anxiety,  dead  to  aught  else.  Nor  knowing  her,  I  say, 
as  I  do  know  her,  does  it  surprise  me  that  she  chose  to  act  upon 
this  wise.  And  now  she  stood  watching  this  king  of  hers  walk 
down  the  street,  the  busy  sunny  street,  with  great  glad  eyes  and 
parted  lips — a  mere  woman,  if  you  will,  owning  little  else  of  worth 
save  a  great  deal  of  golden  hair,  and  whitest  limbs,  and  tender,  shy, 
sweet  ways ; 

*  Tet  free  and  flowerlike  too,  with  loveliness  for  law, 
And  self-sastainment  made  morality.* 

But  of  a  sudden  her  face  changed,  she  knit  her  brows,  and  leant 
far  out  to  see.  Just  opposite  there  flared  a  chemist's  shop,  a 
smart  new  shop,  all  blue  and  red  and  yellow,  and  on  the  steps  of 
this  smart  shop  stood  a  stalwart  bearded  man.  She  had  not 
noticed  him  before,  she  was  so  taken  up  with  Geoffirey.  Now, 
however,  she  gazed  at  him  as  though  bewitched.  And  well  she 
might ;  for  no  sooner  did  that  stalwart  bearded  man  catch  sight  of 
him  her  eyes  had  followed  until  now,  than  he  walked  straight  up  to 
him,  and  said  something,  and  then  hit  him  hard  upon  the  face — 
hard,  so  that  the  blood  flowed  and  Geoffi*ey  reeled — hit  him  once, 
twice,  thrice ;  a  battery  of  blows.     Then  the  crowd  hid  them  from 
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her  sight,  and  a  hoarse  noise  of  voices  besieged  her  ears,  and  she 
tomed^  sick  and  giddy  and  breathless,  away. 

*  Well/  said  she  sadly,  when  GeolBfrey,  his  face  covered  with 
sticking-plaster  and  very  pale,  reentered  the  room,  '  so  it  has 
come  at  last !' 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  him,'  repUed  he,  dropping  heavily  into 
a  chair. 

xm. 

WHISBEON  THE  SNAKE  PASTTTBEa 

Yes,  so  much  the  worse  for  him ;  in  sorry  truth,  so  much  the 
worse.  By  shame  and  grief  and  lost  estate,  and  three  long 
months  in  gaol,  labouring  as  felons  labour,  faring  as  felons  fare, 
sufifering  as  felons  suflfer.     Ay,  so  very  much  the  worse  ! 

Thus  do  we  crush  and  stamp  the  manhood  out  of  men,  we  of 
the  gig,  the  villa,  the  black  coat.  Nature  is  kinder  to  the  brutes ;. 
lion  meets  lion  and  takes  no  hurt,  save  in  fair  fight  and  rivalry. 
We  score  the  sufferer's  heart  with  hate-embittered  tokens  of  old 
misery ;  tokens  as  hard  to  heal  as  the  rank  punctures  of  a  viper's 
tooth,  whereon  a  man  looking  may  well  desire  to  curse  his  God 
once,  and  die. 

'  And  yet,'  say  you,  '  it  is  necessary  that  public  order  should  be 
preserved.' 

'  Quite  necessary,'  I  make  reply ;  *  as  necessary  as  that  the  calf 
should  be  motherless,  the  lamb  feel  the  butcher's  knife,  the  cor]> 
meet  the  sickle's  kiss.     I  do  not  grumble ;  I  merely  state  what  is.' 

When  David  Garstays  came  out  of  prison,  the  world — his 
meagre  darkened  world — was  white  ;  King  Christmas  reigned  again. 
Which  way  to  set  his  face,  a  haggard  shrunken  face,  framed  in 
thick  short  black  hair — they  had  bade  him  clip  his  beard,  those 
keepers  of  sad  souls  in  there — ^he  knew  not.  The  sight  of  the 
jovial  turkey  and  holly-buying  people  in  the  street  hurt,  as  would 
the  sight  of  home,  and  yet  it  was  to  home  his  spirit  turned. 
Driven  of  this  inclination,  he  took  train  on  Christmas-eve,  the  day 
they  set  him  free — imagining  perhaps  that  thereby  they  did  well  for 
him — took  train  and  travelled  straight  to  Chardstock.  During 
the  long  silent  hours  of  his  journeying  he  had  ample  leisure  for 
reflection,  had  he  cared  to  reflect.  But  illness — he  had  been  very 
iU,  had  striven  hard  to  die,  had  called  aloud  on  Death  to  show 
him  mercy,  but  in  vain — ^iUness,  I  repeat,  and  confinement,  and 
total  change  of  food  and  way  of  life,  had  impoverished  his  brain  as 
well  as  his  constitution.  The  David  Garstays  of  to-day  was  a  duller 
man  by  not  a  few  degrees  than  he  who  wrought  such  havoc  on 
carved  flowers  and  greenery  in  the  white  radiance  of  the  hunter's 
moon. 
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Besides,  poor  soul,  he  had  grown  tired  of  wondering.  Wonder 
as  he  might,  wonder  till  he  was  mad  or  dead,  or  botii,  he  could 
never  get  back  one  hoar  of  all  the  good  old  days.  '  I  have  had 
my  dream,'  said  he  to  himself — he  often  talked  to  himself  now ;  it 
is  a  way  prisoners  have,  they  say — *  and  I  have  paid  for  it.  Now 
life  is  but  a  waiting  for  the  end.'  And  then  he  would  smile,  and 
hum  some  sweet  strange  air  that  no  man  knew,  being,  all  outcast 
and  forsaken  as  he  was,  a  genius  still. 

So  he  travelled  on  between  the  snow-festooned  hedges,  the  frost- 
hardened  banks,  towards  the  lurid  sun,  set  ballwise  in  a  gray  heaven, 
already  dark  with  the  shadow  of  approaching  night.  The  keen  north 
wind  rattled  the  Bmall  ill-fitting  windows,  and  whistled  through 
the  ventilators  overhead.  People  to  right  and  left  of  him  spcdie 
cheerfully  of  getting  to  their  journey's  end,  of  <]Siristmas  fires  and 
family  circles,  and  to-morrow's  beef  and  pudding.  A  bright-cheeked, 
tartan-shawled,  merry  old  lady,  with  a  big  bonnet  on  her  head  and 
a  l»g  basket  on  her  lap,  containing,  she  said,  a  fat  goose,  ^^eh 
she  was  taking  as  a  {uresent  to  her  daughter,  who  had  recently  been 
confined  of  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl — *  but  doing  well,'  and  with  a 
chubby  little  boy  by  her  side,  whom  she  informed  her  fellow-tra- 
vellers she  had  adopted,  '  being  an  orphan,  and  well-to-do,  and  feel- 
ing lonely  at  times,  since  Joanna  married  young  Tippets,' — this 
merry  old  lady  cast  many  a  glance  his  way,  and  at  l^igth  summoned 
up  the  courage  to  offer  him  a  *  sup  o'  brandy'  out  of  her  flask,  he 
looking  '  BO  cold  and  sickly-like,  and  with  no  greatcoat.'  It  was 
still  warm,  and  the  roses  made  love  to  the  sun,  when  he  left  Chard- 
stock  three^  months  ago.  But  he  sat  dumb  and  motionless,  hearing 
only  the  noise  of  the  coupling-irons  and  the  low  moaning  of  the 
baffled  wind.  There  is  a  solitude  more  perfect  than  that  due  to 
bolts  and  bars,  or  wastes  of  trackless  sand. 

At  length,  however,  feumiUar  objects  stole  through  the  gloom 
upon  his  view.  The  traiQ  rumbled  over  a  bridge — a  bridge  he  had 
loitered  on  many  a  time,  to  watch  the  sim  set  grandly  out  there 
where  the  trees  grow  thick,  to  see  the  gray-gseen  willows  whit^i  in 
the  breeze;  past  a  rumed  factory,  roofless,  full  of  broken  windows, 
whence  cmce  had  shot  red  tongn^  of  flame,  beneath  which  had  once 
surged  a  woe-stricken  desolated  c^rowd ;  past  the  gasometer,  whose 
Hw§cri  bulk  had  so  often  MweA  him  when  a  child ;  the  smart  hotdi, 
which  had  surprised  him  so  that  winter's  day  when  he  came  ba<^ 
from  Leipzig.  Little  thought  he  then  of  what  the  future  held,  or 
surely  he  had  not  been  so  gay,  so  proud. 

At  first  A  shy  d^ead  of  being  seen  laid  hold  of  him  as  he  stq)ped 
from  the  oaixiage  to  the  j^atCbrm.  The  good  pe<^le  at  Ghardstock 
loved  ^gnasip  as  well  as  do  most  dwellers  in  a  'Country  town,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  his  prolonged  and  mysterioi»  absence  had 
escaped  comment  of  scarcely  flattering  sort,  the  unknown  beings  JL 
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obserre,  inTariably  regarded  with  suspicion,  possibly  from  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  known ;  bnt  after  a  while  this  feeling 
passed  away,  for  nobody  looked  at  him  or  spoke.  He  walked  as 
one  invisible. 

There  is  ever  something  saddening  in  indifference,  be  yon  neyer 
80  self-reliant,  so  beyond  reproach.  To  David,  weak  of  body  and 
sore  of  heart,  it  was  curiously  painful,  seeing  that  he  desired  nothing 
more  than  privacy,  to  be  thas  dealt  by,  as  one  long  dead. 

Still  he  walked  on  fast  and  straight.  Disgraced,  unhappy  as 
he  was,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  sneak  through  bystreets,  to 
flinch  from  the  gaze — cold,  repellent  though  that  gaze  might  be — 
of  his  fellow-men. 

Just  before  he  reached  the  familiar  house,  towards  which  his 
soul  now  put  out  her  arms,  as  a  child  returning  motherwards,  he 
met  the  Yicar.  That  worthy  man  halted,  paused,  then  turned,  and 
crossed  the  street ;  and  he  was  no  bigot,  nor  inclined  to  make  bad 
worse.     David  felt  sorry — for  his  parents*  sakes. 

'I  will  go  away  again,'  thought  he,  as  he  gazed  up  at  the 
shuttered  shop-window — it  was  ahready  dark,  being  nearly  seven — 
*  so  soon  as  I  have  seen  that  they  are  well.  One  can  bear  shame 
better  when  the  cause  of  it  is  out  of  sight.' 

And  then  he  knocked  at  the  door,  the  dull  noise  sounding  oddly 
in  his  ears,  though  he  had  heard  it  oft  in  dreams. 

But  no  one  came.  Should  he  knock  again?  He  was  right 
eager  to  be  in — in  and  safe.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  put  out 
his  hand,  when  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  petticoats  caught  his  ear, 
and  bolt  and  key  creaked  noisily. 

He  expected  to  see  his  mother,  and  a  smile  curved  his  lips — 
the  old  smile,  grave  and  sweet.  He  saw  Mary  Baker.  The  smile 
faded. 

She  did  not  start,  or  in  any  way  betray  surprise.  She  only  stood 
aside  to  let  him  pass. 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mary  ?'  said  he,  in  his  quiet  way. 
'  How  do  you  do,  David  ?'  she  answered. 

*  Where  are  they  ?'  he  asked,  as  he  entered  the  parlour ;  for  it 
was  empty. 

'  In  their  graves,'  she  said. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her — ^looked  as  men  look  before  whom 
the  earth  gapes  chasmwise,  and  saw  that  she  wore  black. 

'  Haven't  you  heard,  then  ?'  continued  she  placidly,  folding  up 
some  needlework  upon  which  she  had  been  engaged. 

*  No,'  he  replied,  pulling  forward  a  chair ;  his  legs  would  carry 
him  no  longer. 

'  How  strange  !  I  thought  that  was  why  you  had  come.  Only 
you  should  have  come  sooner.' 

'  Please  be  a  little  clearer,'  said  he  patiently,  brushing  back  his 
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hair;  the  prison-barber  cut  it  now  three  weeks  ago,  and  it  was 
quick  of  growth ;   '  I  do  not  understand.' 

'I  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning/  said  she,  just  as  pa- 
tiently. *  You  will  remember  that,  when  you  left  the  Lillicrapps, 
you  told  me  not  to  tell  aunt  that  Miss  Snow  had  gone  away.' 

He  bowed  his  head.  He  remembered  that  quite  well ;  remem- 
bered how  he  had  hoped — hoped. 

'  And  I  did  not  tell  her,'  continued  Mary,  sitting  down  as  well. 

*  She  spent  that  evening  quite  happily ;  it  was  the  last  quite  happy 
evening  she  ever  spent,  I  think.  But  when  we  came  home  and 
found  the  organ  broken  and  you  gone,  I  was  forced  to  tell ;  and 
then' — here  her  voice  shook  a  little — '  then  it  was  not  diflBcult  to 
foresee  the  end.' 

David  compressed  his  lips. 

'  But  my  father  ?'  said  he  presently ;  *  surely  he  tried  to  make 
it  less  dreadful  for  her  ?     Surely — ' 

'  There  was  no  making  it  less  dreadful,'  interposed  Mary  quietly. 

*  Besides,  he  loved  you  best.' 

Then  David's  strength  gave  way.  He  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  wept  aloud.  And  Mary  watched  him  with  hard,  bright, 
dry  eyes.     She  had  already  wept  her  fill. 

'Ah,'  said  she,  when  his  grief  was  stayed  a  space,  *you  may 
well  cry.     Never  were  two  poor  souls  served  worse.* 

'  But  they  did  not  know  all,'  said  he  quickly,  looking  up  at  her. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  all  ?  They  knew  that  you  had  deserted 
them  for  a  stranger.' 

*  Ah !'  said  he,  and  sighed.  It  was  plain  they  had  been  spared 
the  worst,  and  for  that  he  was  very  thaiiful.  A  while  they  sat  in 
silence.  Then  he  asked  suddenly,  staring  hard  into  the  fire — the 
gallant  yule-tide  fire,  that  crackled  and  roared  and  sputtered  with 
such  frank  joviality — *  When  did  it  happen  ?' 

*  Uncle  died  three  weeks  ago,'  replied  the  girl  calmly;  'he  was 
buried  on  the  6th.  And  aunt  died  last  Thursday,  and  was  buried 
yesterday.  They  lie  close  together  near  the  yew-tree.  Ben  was 
chief  mourner,  and  he  has  ordered  railings  and  two  crosses.  Uncle 
said  he  would  like  a  cross,  because  he  had  found  his  so  heavy ;  and 
you  know  they  were  always  of  one  way  of  thinking.' 

But  David  only  shook  his  head,  and  again  hid  his  face.  He 
could  endure  no  more. 

'I  will  go  and  see  about  some  supper  for  you,'  said  Mary 
gently,  touched,  despite  herself,  by  the  spectacle  of  his  great  emo- 
tion^ and  went. 
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XIV. 

THE  SHOBE  THAT  IS  HIDDEN. 

Fob  many  days  David  seemed  able  to  do  little  else  than  dream. 
Mary  did  her  best  to  cheer  and  comfort  him,  mostly  by  the  prepara- 
tion  of  savoury  meats  and  the  concoction  of  appetising  and  novel 
sappers,  tenderness  with  her  being  ever  of  the  housewifely  sort, 
and  more  concerned  with  a  man's  body  than  his  mind.  But  she 
got  little  either  in  the  way  of  thanks  or  praise  in  retmn  for  her  en- 
deavours. There  are  times  when  the  juiciest  joints  yield  scant  con- 
solation, and  the  hors-d'oeuvres  of  an  Epitaux  may  scarce  check 
one  sigh. 

Moreover,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  dear  ones'  deaths,  this 
misguided  mortal  exhibited  no  curiosity  whatever,  which  to  a  well- 
brought-up  young  person,  who  took  a  becoming  interest  in  such 
details — it  is  wonderful  how  coarse  is  the  fabric  of  some  honest 
virgin  souls — seemed  shocking  indeed. 

'  You  pain  me,'  said  he  abruptly,  when  one  day  she  commenced 
in  her  usual  slow  accurate  fashion,  *  I  think  it  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  aunt  turned  on  her  side,  and  said  to  me — 
I  was  sitting  by  the  fire — '  *  I  would  rather  that  we  spoke  of  some- 
thing else.' 

And  they  did  speak  of  something  else.  They  spoke  of  the  high 
price  of  coals.  But  be  one  never  so  sorrowful — and  that  David  was 
sorrowful  few  people  who  looked  upon  his  haggard  fac^,  and  noted 
his  altered  manner,  the  manner  of  one  who  dwelt  familiarly  with 
grief,  could  doubt — the  body  must  be  nourished,  the  money  must 
be  found  wherewith  to  buy  food  and  drink  and  raiment — ^found  or 
made,  as  Fate  ordains.  * 

*  I  think  you  should  look  into  the  accounts,  David,'  said  Mary, 
one  rainy  morning,  as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  *  and  see  how  you  stand. 
I  suppose  you  mean  to  keep  on  the  business  ?' 

'  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  do  not ;  I  shall  sell  it.  I  have  already 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  I  think,  will  soon  find  me  a  pur- 
chaser.' 

'Really,'  said  she;  *and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  the 
proceeds  ?' 

'  I  shall  divide  them  with  Ben.  My  share  will  keep  me  until  I 
find  some  &esh  employment.' 

'Where?' 

*  In  London.' 
Mary  sighed. 

*  Dear  me,'  said  she,  *  that  seems  very  sad !' 
'  Why  ?' 

*  Well,  to  think  of  the  house  being  given  up  to  strangers,  and 
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you  all  by  yourself-^and/  warming,  *I  don't  see. the  need  of  it 
either.  Why  shouldn't  you  stay  on  and  make  your  living  here,  as 
well  as  anywhere  else  ?  You  know  the  trade ;  and  a  few  pounds 
spent  in  paint  and  yamish  would  soon  brighten  up  the  shop.' 

'  But  what  about  me  ?'  smiled  Bayid  calmly  ;  ^  what  about  my 
character  ?  No  amount  of  paint  or  varnish  would  do  much  for  that, 
I  fear.' 

*  Perseverance  would,  though,'  was  the  prompt  answer.  '  You 
have  always  been  respected  hitherto,  and  one  false  step  need  not 
ruin  a  man  for  life.' 

'  I  do  not  know  about  that,'  he  rejoined  thoughtfully ;  ^  it  de- 
pends on  the  length  of  the  step,  I  think.' 

But  Mary  shook  her  head. 

'  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,'  said  she ;  '  you'll  do  no 
good  in  London.' 

'I  shall  do  no  good  anywhere,'  he  answered.  *  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  peace  and  something  to  eat.  I  could  not  stay  here ;  I 
should  go  mad !' 

And  Mary  was  fain  to  shelve  her  arguments.  Cousin  David 
lacked  not  resolution,  for  all  his  gentleness.  Nay,  his  gentleness 
was  due  mainly  to  the  strength  of  bis  resolves ;  a  strength  which 
permitted  him  to  dispense  wiUi  noise.  Still  she  was  in  no  wise 
persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  this  plan  of  his,  change ;  the  uprooting 
of  old  ties  being  to  her  the  most  grievous  of  calamities. 

Days  passed — the  snow  turned  into  snowdrops,  the  rain  to 
violets ;  in  the  woods  the  mosses  Peeked  their  gold  with  green,  and 
the  primroses  put  forth  pale  tender  shoots  ;  the  stationers'  windows 
were  full  of  valentines — and  yet  no  purchaser  appeared,  no  satis- 
factory reply  could  David  get  from  the  agent  he  had  employed 
to  efifect  the  sale  of  stock  and  goodwill.  This  worried  him ;  for  it 
was  plain  things  could  not  go  on  as  they  were.  Mary  managed  the 
shop  and  the  housekeeping  with  praiseworthy  discretion,  it  is  true^ 
and  the  receipts  since  Christmas  had  been  above  the  average,  owing 
to  public  sympathy,  and  an  increased  demand  for  new  dance-music ; 
but  still  his  means  did  not  equal  his  expenses — and  people  would 
begin  to  talk,  he  feared,  if  Mary  stayed  much  longer,  although  they 
were  relations,  and  had  onee  thought  of  marriage. 

So,  after  much  self-questioning,  he  determined  to  go  up  to 
London,  uid  see  the  man  himself.  '  One  conversation  is  worth 
twenty  letters,'  thought  he. 

'  Can  you  let  me  have  breakfast  to-morrow  by  half-past  seven  ?' 
he  asked,  one  eveniDg,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  parlour,'  Mary 
darning  socks,  he  copying  music,  a  song  which  he  had  jotted  down 
that  morning.  Of  late  his  mind  had  been  strangely  prolific  of  good 
things,  things  which  brought  money,  and  got  sung  in  drawing-rooms 
and  conoert-halls — things  whieh  keenest  critics  declared  betokened 
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genias  of  no  mean  degree,  but  which  to  him  were  the  merest  trifles, 
habitual  as  breath. 

'Yes/  she  replied,  threading  her  needle  afresh,  'if  yon  parti- 
cularly wish  it,  that  is.* 

'  I  do,'  he  answered ;  '  I  am  going  to  town.' 

'  Indeed !  To  see  Ben,  I  suppose  ?  Poor  Ben,  he  was  in  floods 
of  tears  when  he  lefL' 

'  I  daresay  I  shall  see  Ben,'  returned  David,  carefully  strengthen- 
ing the  dark  lines  of  a  natural — he  was  a  beauty  loyer  core  through; 
as  indeed  are  all  artists  worthy  the  name,  a  name  the  highest, 
most  glorious,  man  or  woman  may  possess — '  but  that  is  not  my 
principal  object.' 

'  You  intend  to  call  on  Mr.  Macmullen  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I'm  sick  of  dawdling  on  like  this.' 

The  girl's  face  clouded. 

'  I  was  in  hopes,'  said  she  gravely,  '  that  you  were  getting  a 
little  more  contented.' 

'  Why  ?'  he  demanded  quite  fiercely.  At  times  her  bland  pas- 
sivity irritated  him  almost  past  bearing ;  and  yet  she  did  her  best 
to  make  him  care  for  her,  to  make  him  forget,  for  she  still  liked  him 
better  than  any  other  man. 

'Well,'  replied  she  composedly,  'you  seem  more. cheerful,  and 
your  appetite  has  improved.  Your  beard  has  grown,  too,  and 
nothing  indicates  a  person's  bodily  and  mental  condition  more 
clearly,  doctors  say,  than  the  hair.' 

David  laughed,  though  he  was  not  much  given  to  laughing. 

'  In  that  case,'  said  he,  '  Rowland  should  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  philanthropist  of  the  age.' 

But  Mary  only  smiled ;  she  was  not  aware  of  having  said  any- 
thing funny. 

'  I  cannot  understand,'  pursued  she  at  length,  abandoning  the 
socks  for  a  pair  of  black  gloves  which  lacked  a  button,  '  what  made 
you  shorten  it — your  beard,  I  mean — ^it  was  your  greatest  oma- 
ment.' 

'  I  thought  you  despised  ornament.' 

'  Only  when  excessive ;  as,  for  instance,  Miss  Snow's  frills  and 
fiu*belowB.' 

Pavid's  face  fell.  This  was  the  third  time  she  had  mentioned 
Alma  since  his  return. 

'  By  the  bye,'  continued  she  lightly,  '  I  wonder  what  has  become 
of  her — whether  she  is  really  married  ?     Have  you  any  idea  ?' 

'  Are  yon  a  fool  ?'  exclaimed  he,  flinging  back  his  head,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  bright  wrathfiil  eyes. 

'  David !'  said  Ae,  the  colour  rising  in  her  dieeks. 

'  Hold  ycHtr  tongne,  then  1'  ocdored  he  harshly,  andreMHned  'Jus 
pen. 
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For  a  while  she  obeyed,  sewing  hard  and  fjEist.  Then,  however, 
indignation  mastered  her,  and  she  broke  out  with : 

*  I  think  I'd  better  look  out  for  a  situation,  if  that's  the  way 
I'm  to  be  spoken  to.' 

'  I  think  you  had,'  was  the  stem  response. 

*  And  all  because  of  a  horrid  low  creature  who  flirts  with  every 
&esh  man  she  comes  near.  Why,  of  course,  if  Mr.  Bonayne  hadn't 
seen  what  she  was,  he  never  would  have  spoken  to  her;  other- 
wise, why  didn't  he  speak  to  me  ?' 

'  You  are  not  beautiful,'  rejoined  David  coolly. 

'  I  daresay  not.  I  don't  want  to  be.  I  have  no  wish  to  emu- 
late Miss  Snow,  I  can  assure  you.' 

David  put  aside  his  work. 

'  This  is  very  degrading,'  said  he  quietly,  quitting  his  seat — 
he  had  so  keen  a  sense  of  fitness,  released  prisoner  as  he  was — 
*  very  horrible.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  agreed  never  to 
mention  her  name  again.' 

Mary  maintained  a  sullen  silence. 

'  It  seems  very  hard,'  remarked  she  at  length,  *  that  I,  after  all 
I  have  done,  am  to  be  poohpoohed  and  spoken  to  like  a  dog  for  a 
creature  like  that.  But  Ben  said  how  it  would  be — Ben  saw 
through  her  from  the  beginning.' 

'You  are  curiously  unmerciful,'  smiled  David,  staring  dully  at 
the  gas,  which  flamed  level  with  his  eyes. 

*  But  it  is  such  nonsense  !'  retor^d  she  strenuously.  '  The  idea 
of  a  clever  young  man  like  you  going  mooning  about,  with  a  face  a 
yard  long  and  the  colour  of  this  shirt,  just  because  a  wicked  woman 
has  played  him  false.  When  you've  all  the  world  before  you,  and 
if  you  would  only  see  things  like  other  people' — ^blushing  a  little — 
'  you  might  live  as  well  and  pleasantly  as  any  man  in  England.' 

'Well  and  pleasantly,'  echoed  he  bitterly;  'well  and  plea- 
santly, with  a  past  like  mine.     You  dream.' 

'No,  I  don't,'  she  answered.     'You  do.' 

But  he  only  smiled  and  shook  his  head,  and  turned  towards  the 
door. 

'  Don't  let  me  drivd  you  out  of  the  room,'  she  said,  seeing  that 
he  was  about  to  go ;  'I  can  take  my  work  into  the  kitchen,  if  you 
wish  to  be  alone.' 

'I  am  going  to  practise,'  he  replied  from  the  passage;  'you 
won't  forget  about  to-morrow  morning  ?' 

' No ;  but  you  will  have  some  supper?' 

'  No,  thank  you ;  I  am  not  hungry.  If  I  want  anything,  I  will 
get  some  bread-and-cheese  before  I  go  to  bed.     Good-night.' 

'Good-night,'  she  answered.  She  was  getting  used  to  his 
strange  vagrant  ways ;  getting  used  as  was  hardly  wise,  I  fear,  in 
the  fjEtce  of  fact.     Poor  Mary ! 
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XV. 

SHADOW  OB  LIGHT  7 

Foils,  pipes,  boxing-gloves,  coats,  boots,  books,  pictures ;  here 
a  mezzotinto  engraying,  rare  and  fine  enough  to  make  a  connoisseur's 
mouth  water ;  there  a  gaudy  bit  of  Parisian  realism,  sickening  in 
subject  and  vile  in  execution ;  statuettes,  busts,  tattered  playbooks, 
old  playbills,  caricatures,  a  dish  of  oranges, — such  a  medley  of 
things  valuable,  worthless,  fair,  foul,  useful,  and  of  no  earthly  use 
whatever,  as  surely  only  one  man  in  the  world  could  possibly  have 
got  together. 

David  smiled.  It  was  so  like  Ben.  It  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
certain  girret  they  used  to  play  in  on  wet  hohdays. 

'  Mr.  Garstays  won't  be  long,  sir,*  said  a  large,  placid,  sta- 
tuesque-looking person,  who  had  followed  him  into  this  oddly- 
furnished  apartment.  '  '£'s  always  in  by  one,  if  yon  can  find  a 
chair.' 

*  0,  thank  you,'  said  David  ;  '  I'll  sit  on  the  sofa.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  sit  anywhere ;  I've  been  walking  about  all  the  morning.' 

'  No,  'ave  you  now  ?'  said  the  statuesque  lady,  regarding  him 
with  evident  compassion ;  *  you  must  be  werry  tried.  I  shouldn't 
'ave  taken  you  to  be  Mr.  Gturstays'  brother,  if  you  'adn't  told  me.' 

'No,'  smiled  David,  *  we're  not  much  alike;'  and  unbuttoned 
his  greatcoat. 

He  was  indeed  glad  to  rest  and  be  quiet,  and  think  at  his 
ease  for  a  brief  space. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  settled  down,  and  mustered  his 
scattered  wits — scattered  by  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  great  city — 
when  the  street-door  banged,  some  one  ran  quickly  up-stairs,  and 
Ben  dashed  into  the  room. 

*  HuUoa  !'  exclaimed  he,  starting  back  in  amazement. 
David  smiled,  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

*  I  have  startled  you,'  said  he,  putting  out  his  hand. 

'A  little,'  replied  Ben,  whose  one  virtue  was  sincerity;  'na- 
turally. But  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  all  the  same.  When  did 
you  come  ?'  as  palm  met  palm. 

*  About  five  minutes  ago.  I  have  been  inspecting  your  pos- 
sessions.' 

Ben  laughed,  and  tossed  his  furred  gloves  into  his  hat,  a  new 
one. 

'Do  you  know,'  said  he,  'I  was  coming  down  to  see  you  on 
Sunday.     But  it  is  better  as  it  is.     Of  course,  you'll  stay  now.' 

'  I'll  stay  and  have  something  to  eat,'  said  David.  '  But  I 
must  go  back  to-night,  or  Mary  will  be  alarmed.' 

'O-hol'   smiled  Ben,  ringing  the  bell,  and  then  replenishing 
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the  fire ;  his  restlessness  was  proverbial — it  won  him  much  success 
in  his  profession — adding  no  little  finish  and  aplomb  to  his  per- 
formances. '  So  you've  got  Mary  to  take  care  of  you — and  how  is 
la  beUe  covsine  V 

'She  is  very  well,  I  believe,*  replied  David,  stiffening  a  little. 

*  You  don't  look  weU  though,'  said  Ben,  considering  him  with 
critical  intentness — '  you  look,  indeed,  very  much  the  reverse  of 
well.' 

'  I  have  had  an  illness  since  w«  last  met,  and  I  think  it  has  told 
upon  me  rather.' 

*Ah!'  and  Ben  paused  significantly;  his  quick  ears — ^he  was 
quick  firom  crown  to  heel — had  caught  the  sound  of  female  feet  on 
the  stairs. 

*  Let  us  have  luncheon  at  once,  please,'  said  he,  as  the'lstatnesque 
lady  made  her  appearance,  drying  her  hands  upon  her  apron ;  '  get 
some  chops,  and  grill  the  rest  of  that  fowl ;  and  look  sharp.' 

'  Very  well,  sir,'  smiled  she. 

*  A  good  woman,'  went  on  Ben,  with  engaging  candour,  before 
she  was  quite  out  of  the  room,  '  but  dull.  She  knows  it — I  have 
told  her  so  a  hundred  times.  And  now  to  return  to  your  own  afiairs, 
my  dear  fellow — ^you  L4ve  been  ill,  you  say  ?' 

'Yes.' 

*  And  of  course  it  was  a  Mghtful  shock  to  you  to  find  father  and 
mother  gone  when  you  got  home.  I  was  most  awfully  cut  up 
myself,  I  can  assure  you ;  but  in  my  life  one  so  soon  forgets.  I 
wish  you'd  got  a  turn  for  histrionics ;  I  might  then  do  you  some 
good.' 

David  smiled. 

'  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  do  me  some  good  as  it  is,'  said  he 
soberly.  *  I  am  going  to  sell  the  business,  and  come  up  to  Lon- 
don.    I  can't  stay  on  at  Chardstock — it  is  torture !' 

*  Wheugh  !'  whistled  Ben,  and  scratched  his  cheek.  *  That 
seems  rather  wild,  doesn't  it  ?' 

*  No,'  was  the  calm  reply.  *  It  is  better  than  becoming  bank- 
rupt at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  besides,  there  are  other  reasons.' 

'  You  mean,  people  know  all  about  that  most  unfortunate 
aflEair?' 

*  I  suppose  so ;  at  least  they  exhibit  a  righteous  rigidity  which 
might  lead  one  to  that  belief.' 

Ben  laughed. 

*  A  righteous  rigidity,'  echoed  he,  and  walked  away  to  the  win- 
dow ;  then  laughed  again,  he  was  fond  of  a  good  epithet.  '  But 
seriously,'  he  pursued,  returning  to  the  hearthrug,  '  I  expect  jon'ra 
mistaken  ;  one  so  often  imagines  more  than  is  meant.  Of  conrsO; 
they  know  the  girl  ran  away  and  that  you  ran  away  after  her;  hot  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  know  more.     I  never  saw  it  in  any  paper. 
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David  held  his  peace. 

'  Metcalf  told  me/  continoed  Ben,  sticking  his  hands  in  his 
trousers-poekets,  and  setting  his  shoulders  against  the  mantelpiece, 

*  Metcalf  the  painter,  you  know.  He  is  a  friend  of  Ronayne's ; 
indeed,  I  fancy  it  was  owing  to  him  that  Bonayne  first  went  down  to 
Chardstock.' 

'  Indeed !'  said  David.     *  I  did  not  know  that  you  knew.' 
'  No,  I  suppose  not.     I  never  said  anything  to  any  one.   It  was 
a  deuced  miserable  business.' 

David  si^ed — not  willingly,  of  necessity. 

*  How  on  earth  did  it  come  about  ?'  went  on  Ben  after  a  while. 
'  I  can't  conceive  your  doing  such  a  thing.  Now  if  it  had  been  I,' 
with  one  of  those  odd  whimsicid  smiles  of  his,  '  it  w(mld  have  been 
explicable  enough  ;  but  you — ' 

'  I  was  mad,'  replied  David  grimly  ;  '  possessed !  I  couldn't 
rest  till  I'd  had  my  revenge  on  him.  I  should  feel  just  the  same 
now  if  I  were  to  give  way  to  it.' 

'  Humph !'  said  Ben.     *  Deuced  odd.' 

Then  silence  for  a  space. 

*  I  know  I  was  wrong,'  continued  David  presently ;  *  I  know  I 
ought  to  have  let  him  alone.  It  was  very  atural  that  she  should 
like  him  better  than  me.  But  when  he  laughed — ^weU,  I  couldn't 
stand  it ;  that's  about  all.' 

'  But  what  had  he  to  laugh  at  ?'  inquired  Ben  dryly.  *  Surely 
not  getting  himself  half  murdered  ?  His  face  is  an  awful  sight 
still.     I  saw  him  the  other  day.' 

'  You  did  !'  said  David.     '  Are  they  married  ?' 
'  0  yes.     At  least  I  believe  so.      Metcalf  told  me  so.     He 
seems  to  think  that  she's  got  an  uncommon  bad  bargain.     Ha, 
here's  the  grub  !'  as  the  statuesque  lady  appeared  bearing  a  tray. 

*  Got  any  black  pepper,  Mrs.  Pardi  ?  Chops  are  nothing  ^pthout  black 
pepper.' 

Most  hospitable  of  hosts  was  Benjamin  Garstays ;  gayest  and 
most  genial  of  companions.  Possessed  too  of  a  shrewd  wit,  which 
rendered  his  light  chatter  piquant  as  sorrel  sauce^  David's  spirits 
rose. 

*  There,'  said  Ben,  as  he  &My  roared  over  *  old  Lillicrapps  at  a 
wedding,'  '  that's  something  like.     Have  some  more  wine  ?' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  gasped  David,  vriping  his  ey^. 

'  O,  but  you  must ;'  and  Ben  de^otically  refilled  his  glass  ;  '  we 
don't  meet  every  day.* 

'  For  which,  I  should  think,  you  must  feel  considerably  thank- 
ful.' 

'  Au  contraire,  I  wish  we  did.  You  want  to  be  shaken  up  and 
made  more  like  the  rest  of  the  worlds  At  Ghardstock  it  is  the 
fashion  to  fancy  oneself  ihe  apex  of  creation,  and  one's  personal 
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joys  and  griefs  the  peculiar  care  of  ProYidence,  which  I  find  is,  on 
the  whole,  about  as  mistaken  a  notion  as  can  well  be  conceiyed/ 

*  And  one  that  I  should  be  Tery  sorry  to  entertain/  obserred 
David,  '  for  the  sake  of  Providence.* 

Ben  langhed. 

'  Tell  me  thongh,'  exclaimed  he  on  a  sodden,  leaning  back  in 
his  chair  and  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  blonde  curly  head, '  what 
about  la  belle  cousine  V 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  Of  course,  you 
will  marry — qa  va  sans  dire.* 

'  Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  responded  David 
coolly.     '  I  am  surprised  at  your  making  such  a  suggestion.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  other  suggestion  can  I  possibly  make 
when  you  tell  me  that  you've  been  living  in  the  same  house  with 
her  ever  since  Christmas  ?' 

David's  face  grew  dark. 

'Besides,'  continued  Ben  cheerfully,  tilting  his  chair  back- 
wards, •  it  is  so  plainly  the  right  thing  to  be  done — ^the  only  thing, 
in  fact.' 

'  I  don't  understand  you.' 

'  Don't  you  really  ?  Mary  would.  She  is  a  remarkably  sensible, 
practical  young  woman,  is  Mary.  You  should  have  seen  how  well 
she  managed  when  father  was  ill ;  she  might  have  been  forty  instead 
of  four-and-twenty.' 

*  I  know  that  she  is  a  good  girl,'  replied  David  tardily. 

*  And  will  make  a  capital  wife — sufficiently  affectionate,  econo- 
mical, clean,  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Yes,  I  quite  envy 
you.' 

For  a  while  David  sat  silent — ^looking  none  too  amiable,  to  tell 
the  truth ;  then  he  fell  a-laughing,  as  if  he  couldn't  help  himself, 
and  said  : 

'  If  I  didn't  know  your  ways  so  well,  I  should  get  angry.' 
'  But  as  it  is,  you  let  the  matter  excuse  the  manner.' 
'  By  no  means.     Only  it  is  not  worth  a  quarrel.' 
'  But  don't  you  see  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  thing.     You 
fiEdl  in  love  with  a  good-looking  demon  to  the  neglect  of  a  plain 
angel.     The  good-looking  demon  gives  you  no  end  of  trouble,  and 
finally  leaves  you  half  broken-hearted ;  then  angelic  ugliness  comes 
to  the  fore,  and  the  curtain  descends  on  univer^  happiness,  and  a 
bridal  procession  comprising  all  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  district. 
What  could  be  happier  ?' 

'  I  have  said  my  say,'  answered  David  quietly. 
Ben  laughed. 

*  Well,'  observed  he  presently,  '  to  return — what  about  this 
coming  to  town  of  yours  ?    Have  you  actually  sold  the  business  ?' 
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'  No,*  said  David ;  '  I've  been  trying  to,  but  the  man  who  I 
thought  was  going  to  buy  it  has  harked  ofif.  He  thinks  Chardstock 
too  far  away  from  London ;  and  the  agent  tells  me  that  I  shall  have 
great  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  purchaser,  owing  to  the  fixtures.' 

Ben  snapped  his  fingers  and  slapped  his  leg.  '  Heaven's  bless- 
ings on  thee,  worthy  soul !'  exclaimed  he  fervently.  *  I  don't  mean 
you,  you  know.  But  seriously,  don't  you  really  think,  now  that 
you're  restored  to  your  moral  self — I  like  talking  fine — and  are 
better  able  to  see  into  things,  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  you 
to  keep  on  as  you  are — at  aU  events  for  the  present  ?  You  can't 
think  how  well  your  songs  are  doing.  Ballantyne,  the  conductor, 
chef  d'orchestre,  thing-a-bob  at  my  place,  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
**  I  say,  Garstays,  do  you  happen  to  be  any  relation  to  the  D.  Gar- 
stays  who  writes  songs ?"  "A  few,"  I  said ;  '* that  is,  he  is  my 
brother."  "  Indeed !"  said  he,  looking  as  if  the  earth  had  suddenly 
opened  under  his  feet.  **  Really !  Well,  he's  an  uncommon  clever 
fellow!"' 

Certainly,  most  certainly  David  seemed  pleased. 

'  Fancy,'  said  he.     *  I'd  no  idea  that  I  was  known  at  all.' 

*Ah,'  smiled  Ben,  *  the  old  story;  more  people  know  Tom 
Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows — sort  of  thing  that's  continually  hap- 
pening to  me,  I  assure  you.  But  I  only  tell  you  this  to  give  you 
confidence — you're  so  precious  meek.  You  don't  know  your  own 
powers.  Why,  you've  got  a  grand  life  before  you,  if  you'll  only  live 
it.  Go  home  and  set  to  work  on  something  big — something  you 
can  turn  your  hand  in.  Bless  me,  if  I'd  your  head,  I'd  soon  have 
the  world  at  my  feet,  and  a  willing  world  too,  or  I'm  mistaken.' 

David  listened,  not  much  moved ;  he  knew  himself,  he  thought. 
*  Well,'  said  he  at  length,  *I  don't  mind  trying;  at  all  events,  it 
can  do  no  harm — and  one  ought  to  earn  what  one  can,  I  suppose. 
I  could  work  in  London,  though,  just  as  well  as  at  Chardstock.' 

Ben  smiled. 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  *  just  as  well !' 

'  Well,'  said  David,  *  I  could ;  my  ideas  would  be  the  same  any- 
where.' 

'  Would  they  ?*  said  Ben.  '  I  doubl  it.  The  same  in  the  quiet 
garden  and  the  crowded  street,  the  same  in  the  old  home  and  the 
new  hired  room,  the  same  in  the  sweet  fresh  country  air  and  the 
pestiferous  fogs  of  this  hole  of  a  London  ?  David,  old  man,  I  was 
a  country-lad  once  as  well  as  yourself,  and  I  tell  you,  you  couldn't 
work  here.  I  felt  it,  even  I,  at  first.  This  sort  of  life — the  Art 
life — begins  with  a  cutting  that  wants  warmth,  like  father's  gera- 
niums ;  when  it's  struck,  you  may  do  as  you  please.* 

David  walked  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  dull  gray 
street.  Ben  watched  him ;  a  world  of  love  in  his  careworn  face, 
young  though  it  was. 
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*  Perhaps  you're  right/  said  David  at  length. 
Ben  smiled. 

*  I'm  sure  I  am,'  he  answered.  *  You  know' — crossing  his  legs 
and  brushing  imaginary  dust  off  a  checked  knee — ^  if  you  shotild 
happen  to  want  dibs,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  say  so.  I'm  quite 
rich  now,  and  the  half  of  mine  is  always  yours.' 

*Dear  old  fellow!'  exclaimed  David,  touched,  by  this  sudden 
show  of  old  sympathy,  old  affection,  and  came  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  Ben's  shoulder. 

'  You  see,'  continued  that  sprightly  and  already  famous  gentle- 
man, *I  live  cheap.  This  house  don't  cost  much — only  about  a 
hundred  a  year.  And  Mrs.  Pardi — did  you  notice  that  she  is  lame  ? 
— ^was  a  dancei:  at  the  opera — fell  through  a  trap  and  smashed  her 
ankle.  Pardi's  a  sculptor.  Such  a  head !  Do  for  Marius,  BeU- 
sarins — anything  Roman  and  grand  and  miserable.  Well — where 
was  I  ?  0,  about  to  enlarge  on  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  P. ;  but  that'll 
keep.     You  needn't  go  back  to  night  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  must,'  replied  David,  *  really.  And  it's  time  for  me  to 
start  now.    My  train  goes  at  4.60.' 

'  Prom  Paddington  ?' 

*  Yes  ;'  and  he  looked  round  for  his  hat. 

*  I  was  in  hopes  you'd  stay  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
criticism.      My  Tony  Lumpkin  has  been  rather  approved  of.' 

'  So  I  have  gathered  from  the  notices  in  the  papers.  You  are  a 
favourite  with  the  press.' 

*  Pretty  well,  considering  I  don't  give  dinners.' 
David  laughed. 

*  Well,  good-bye,'  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  *  We  shall 
meet  again  soon.    Will  you  come  down  on  Sunday  ?' 

*  Perhaps.  Don't  expect  me  though.  I'm  so  sorry  I  can't  oome 
with  you  to  the  station ;  but  the  -fact  is — whisper  it  not  in  Gath 
and  wink  it  not  in  Askalon — ^I'm  studying  a  new  part.' 

'  0,  I  couldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing  !'  interposed  David  hastily. 
^  I  have  wasted  quite  enough  of  your  time  already.     Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye,'  replied  Ben,  and  gripped  his  hand  long  and  lovingly. 
Gold  hard  man  of  the  world  as  he  was — cold  as  steel,  hard  as  teak 
— he  yet  cherished  a  very  warm  affection  for  this  his  one  familiar 
friend.  *  Give  my  love  to  Mary ;  and  tell  her  I'll  marry  her  myself 
when  I'm  prime  minister,  if  she  likes  to  wait.' 

A  laugh ;  and  away  went  David — away  down-stairs,  out  into  the 
street,  into  the  vast  teeming  London  world,  on  some  wise  wiser  than 
he  came. 
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XVI. 

FED  WITH  SHARP  SPBINO. 

NowHEBE,  I  think,  is  one  more  thoronghly  oneself  than  in  a 
London  street,  provided  of  course  that  that  street  is  not  the  one 
you  elect  to  live  in,  or  your  father-in-law  elects  to  live  in,  or  your  rich 
uncle,  or  your  maiden  aunt,  or  the  godfather  who  is  going  to  leave 
you  all  his  money ;  a  street,  in  fact,  through  which  you  make  your 
way  pretty  much  as  do  the  ragged  little  boy  with  the  old  gin- 
bottle  under  his  arm,  the  draggletailed  woman  in  black,  the  thin  old 
gentleman  in  the  long-waisted  overcoat,  buttoned  up  very  close  under 
his  carefuUy-shaven  chin,  the  lopsided  boots,  the  shiny  hat, — ^poor 
shabby-genteel  thin  old  gentleman  ! — unknowing  and  unknown,  an 
object  of  interest  to  nobody,  save  perhaps  the  organ-grinder  at  the 
corner,  the  maid-servant  cleaning  a  parlour-window. 

Insensibly,  as  he  hurried  along  the  miry  pavement,  past  the 
shops  abeady  brilliant  with  gas,  one  with  the  quick  and  ever-quick- 
ening tide  of  life  which  nightly  flows  west  through  Temple  Bar, 
David's  face  brightened. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  find  that  Ben  still  believed  in  him. 

Moreover,  I  will  not  take  it  upon  myself  to  aflSrm  that  this  ill- 
starred  young  man  was  not  just  a  little  gratified  by  the  recognition 
of  his  powers  in  quarters  where  he  had  no  right  to  look  for  notice  at 
all — he,  an*  obscure  provincial.  You  see,  he  seldom  got  much  plea- 
sulre  out  of  his  work  himself,  being  one  of  those  poor  carping  dis- 
contented creatures  to  whom  present  achievements  are  apt  to  seem 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  has  yet  to  be  achieved. 
But  he  fancied  that  there  was  something  in  one  or  two  of  those  last 
things  he  sent  to  Ballard — he  did  not  know,  and  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  say  as  much  to  any  one  for  the  world — but  he  did  think 
so ;  and  now  that  he  found  he  was  not  mistaken,  if  you  were  content 
to  adopt  the  popular  standard  of  excellence — which  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  between  ourselves,  he  was — well,  it  gave  him  a  kind  of  fillip, 
that  was  all. 

Athwart  these  livelier  reflections,  however,  soon  stole  the  old 
gloom ;  soon  the  songs  died  out,  and  the  doubts  took  a  fresh  lease  of 
life,  and  Ben's  pleasant  face  faded  quite  away.  What  had  become 
of  Alma  ?  Where  was  she  ?  Was  she  happy  ?  It  was  very  foolish, 
but  David  could  not  help  glancing  keenly  at  every  woman  he  met 
whose  figure  at  all  resembled  hers.  He  was  quite  aware  of  his  folly. 
Why,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  she  was  in  London  even,  and 
he  had  no  belief  in  coincidences.  Of  course  such  things  had  hap- 
pened— people  had  been  brought  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
as  it  were.  But  to  him  ?  David  drew  a  long  breath,  and  turned  to 
look  after  a  girl  who  had  just  hurried  by — a  girl  with  her  fitce  muf-^ 
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fled  up  in  a  black-gauze  veil,  from  beneath  which  came  a  gleam  as 
of  pale  gold  hair. 

Eegent-street,  Oxford-street,  the  Edgware-road,  Praed-street, 
Paddington !  A  confused  noise  of  voices,  an  immense  deal  of  un- 
necessary bustle,  and  blowing  off  of  steam  which  had  instantly  to  be 
got  up  again,  and  slamming  of  doors,  a  maddening  whistle,  and  away 
went  the  four-fifty. 

*  Well,'  said  Mary,  when  she  had  poured  out  her  cup  of  tea  and 
the  covers  were  removed, — a  spatchcocked  fowl  and  fried  potatoes 
invited  David's  attention — she  saw  to  them  herself;  also  he  found 
her  looking  out  for  him  at  the  shop-door  when  he  got  back, — 

*  and  what  sort  of  a  day  have  you  had  ?    You'll  find  it  weU  done,  I 
think.' 

'0  yes,  thank  you,'  smiled  he,  cutting  off  a  wing;  'it  seems 
done  to  a  turn.     May  I  help  you  ?' 

*  No,  thank  you.     I  dined  at  two.*     So  she  did — on  a  herring. 

*  Tell  me  how  you  got  on.* 

*  "Well,  pretty  well,  take  it  aU  round.     Ben  was  very  friendly.' 

*  Friendly !'  echoed  Miss  Baker,  with  a  touch  of  irony.  *  I 
should  think  so,  indeed,  to  his  own  brother.' 

David  cut  the  bread  in  silence. 

*  What  about  this  man,  though  ?*  pursued  she  at  length,  spread- 
ing marmalade  on  a  strip  of  dry  toast — marmalade  she  found  came 
cheaper  than  the  *  best  fresh.'     *  Did  you  see  Mr.  Macmullen  V 

*  Yes,'  answered  David,  *I  did.' 

*  And  what  did  he  say  ?* 

'  Well,  his  client  has  cried  off.' 

A  glow  of  satisfaction  overspread  Mary's  sober  countenance. 

*  I  said  so,  didn't  I  ?'  observed  she  exultingly.  *  I  knew  it 
would  come  to  nothing !' 

David  finished  his  first  glass  of  beer  and  poured  out  another. 

*  Of  course  you  won't  think  of  trying  again  ?' 
*I  don't  know.' 

'0,  don't!'  said  the  girl  earnestly.  'I'm  sure  it's  not  from 
selfish  motives  that  I  speak — why  should  I  ?  But  Mrs.  Pettingall 
has  been  here  to-day  to  ask  if  you  could  give  Miss  Lizzie  lessons 
twice  a  week;  and  Miss  Wardroper  called  and  ordered  all  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas — the  Halle  edition.  She  wants  them  by  next  Friday. 
I  said  you'd  write  to-night;  but  there's  plenty  of  time.  Don't 
hurry !  I'm  so  pleased  to  see  you  something  like  yourself  again. 
0,  don't  give  up — don't !'  quite  imploringly. 

David  smiled. 

*  That's  what  Ben  says,'  said  he.  *  It*fl  odd  that  you  and  he 
should  be  of  the  same  mind.' 

*  Ben,'  rejoined  Mary,  cooling  a  little,  as  she  always  did  when 
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his  name  was  mentioned,  '  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  knows  how 
things  go.  A  business  is  not  like  a  coat,  remember,  to  be  bought 
and  put  on  and  worn  till  it  is  shabby,  and  then  discarded  for  a  new 
one.  It  grows  with  you,  and  round  you,  and  all  about  you.  That 
is,  if  it  is  worth  having  at  all,  which  this  is.  0  David,  believe  me 
if  you  persist  in  this  matter  you'll  be  sorry  for  it ;  and  you  know 
I'm  not  given  to  prophesying — am  I?* 

'  No,'  said  David ;  *  no ;'  and  went  to  work  upon  a  leg.  *  Well,* 
he  pursued,  after  a  while,  *  we  shall  see.  At  all  events,  I'll  write 
for  the  sonatas ;  we  may  as  well  make  what  we  can.  By  the  bye, 
what  do  you  think  ?  Ben  tells  me  that  my  old  rubbish  is  getting 
quite  talked  about;'  wiUb.  a  would-be-careless  laugh. 

*  What  old  rubbish  ?'  inquired  Mary  wonderingly. 

*Why,  ''Sweet  Life"  and  "Here,  where  the  World  is  quiet," 
and — why,  you  know,  those  songs  I've  been  at  lately.' 

*  0,'  said  she,  quite  in  a  tone  of  relief,  'I  thought  you  meant 
your  hat.  It  has  got  so  very  shabby,  you  must  really  have  a  new 
one.  Yes,  you  must  indeed,  and  before  you  go  to  the  Pettingalls 
too.     But  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  this.     You  must  write  some  more.' 

'Perhaps  I  shall,'  replied  David,  inspecting  the  condition  of  a 
pen  ;  he  felt  so  much  better  for  the  change,  so  much  happier, 
brighter,  more  hopeful,  better  in  every  way.  '  Perhaps  I  shall  turn 
out  a  popular  composer.     Who  knows  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  Mary,  getting  up  and  beginning  to  clear 
the  table  ;  '  with  God's  help,  I  think  a  man  of  your  abilities  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  anything.' 

So  it  grew  to  be  an  understood  thing  between  these  two  yoxmg 
people — how  I  cannot  say — that  for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  the 
sale  of  the  business  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  David  should  adhere  to  his  intention,  he  could  easily 
begin  afresh ;  there  would  be  no  harm  done.  Meanwhile  he  must 
do  all  he  could  to  conciliate  public  opinion  and  resume  his  old  con- 
nections.    Doubtless  things  would  come  right  in  the  end. 

'  But,'  said  Mary,  one  afternoon,  as  they  stood  talking  of  this 
and  that  and  the  other  in  the  garden,  having  come  out  ostensibly 
to  see  how  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses  were  conducting  them- 
selves— Mary  raked  the  beds  a  day  or  two  ago — '  of  course  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  am  to  keep  on  here  just  to  bore  you  to  death,  and 
do  no  good.'  This  not  without  a  certain  dryness.  '  You  must  get 
some  new  box  when  you  can,*  she  added,  glancing  at  the  dilapidated 
border. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  doing  no  good,*  returned 
David  quietly.  '  I  should  be  very  wretched  without  you ;'  quite  pro- 
saically, without  the  least  show  of  emotion. 

*  Would  you  ?'  smiled  she,  rather  sadly  you  might  think.  'But 
Jane  could  do  all  you  want — ^you  are  so  easily  satisfied.' 
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David  took  a  tum^  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  He  often 
yfOTjld  walk  about  like  that  now,  like  a  man  deep  in  thought. 

^  If  you  want  to  go,  Mary/  said  he,  standing  again  face  to  is^ce 
with  her,  '  say  so.     I  suppose  you  do.' 

*  No,!  she  replied  ;  '  that  is,  not  at  present ;  not  till  I  hear  of 
something  suitable.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  I  cost  you  more  than 
I  save.' 

*  Mary,'  said  David  weightily,  *  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?* 

'  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  am  not  an  automaton  entirely — I  eat  and 
drink.' 

'  Tea's  ready,  please,  sir,'  here  piped  Jane,  the  handmaiden 
aforesaid,  a  shrewd-faced,  quick-witted  wisp  of  a  creature,  with  the 
body  of  fourteen  and  the  mind  of  forty,  who  had  just  left  the  work- 
house, to  which  noble  institution  she  owed,  as  she  was  wont  to  pat 
it,  *  all  she  knew.' 

'  You  can  see  to  the  shop,'  said  David,  still  in  the  same  un- 
emotional placidly-contented  way,  'and  people  like  you.  You 
have  nice  manners,  and  you  understand  what  they  want.  I  should 
have  some  difl&culty  in  finding  any  one  who  would  do  as  well.' 

So  it  was  settled,  quite  calmly,  and  with  as  little  talk  as  possi* 
ble,  that  Mary  should  stay  on  for  the  present ;  till  sh^  should  hear 
of  '  something  suitable,'  that  was.  She  did  not  mind.  It  would 
perfect  her  in  housekeeping,  she  said ;  and  certainly,  as  David  had 
observed,  she  did  seem  to  get  on  with  the  customers. 

Gradually  things  resumed  somewhat  of  their  old  stability.  David 
never  said  in  so  many  words,  '  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  so  rude  to  you, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  overlook  it,'  but  he  contrived  to  express  the 
same  with  tolerable  deamess  in  other  ways.  Mary  felt  that  he 
was  sorry,  and  it  comforted  her.  She  was  not  proud,  and  she  hoped 
that  nobody  had  ever  found  occasion  to  call  her  conceited ;  but  she 
knew  that  she  had  done  her  duty  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  and  it 
was  well  that  he  should  know  it  too.  Concerning  the  view  taken 
by  Chardstock  of  this  arrangement,  I  have  not  much  to  say.  Chard- 
stock  agreed  within  itself  that  it  was  the  very  best  arrangement 
possible,  look  at  it  which  way  you  would.  Chardstock  was  a  feeling 
place.  Perhaps  the  general  tone  of  its  sentiments  was  rather 
too  grandmotherly,  perhaps  it  was  over-partial  to  the  brimstone-and- 
treacle  style  of  benevolence ;  but  it  was  feeling.  And  it  would  have 
been  extremely  grieved  to  see  the  old  shop  it  had  dealt  with  so  long 
shut  up,  or  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  It  had  suffered  much  at 
Mr.  Garstays'  death,  and  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  with 
every  appearance  of  heartfelt  sorrow.  It  had  also  sympathised 
with,  and  paid  visits  of  condolence  to,  his  widow  up  to  within  a  few 
days  of  the  date  at  which  it  became  necessary  to  confer  on  her  the 
same  melancholy  distinction,  when  it  fairly  buried  its  face  in  its 
hands  and  wept  aloud ;  a  weakness  it  was  seldom  guilty  of,  hav- 
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ing  been  well  brought  up,  and  tangbt  to  reepeot  deoonim  from 
its  youth.  Therefore,  although  it  was  impossible  to  shat  one's 
eyes  to  the  faot  that  the  sons  were  in  no  way  worthy  of  their 
parents,  one  haying  taken  to  playacting,  and  the  other — well,  the 
less  said  about  him  the  better — it  was  generally  felt,  from  the  vicar- 
age to  the  post-office,  that  anything  which  tended  to  strengthen 
that  misguided  young  man*s  claims  on  the  forbearance  of  his  fellow- 
toiwnsmen  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  desirable,  and  no  more 
fitting,  or  indeed  eloquent,  advocate  could  he  possibly  have  been 
blessed  with  than  Mary  Baker. 

'If,'  said  Mrs.  Pettingall,  'he  were  not  at  least  penitent,  and 
desirous  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  I  am  confident  Miss  Baker  would 
never  have  stayed  on  as  she  has.  That  is  the  strongest  argument 
in  his  favour.' 

And  Mr.  Pettingall  thought  so  too ;  so  also  did  Miss  Ward- 
roper,  who  happened  to  drop  in  shortly  afterwards. 

Yes,  Mary,  with  her  serene  broad  fiice ;  her  sleek  dark  hair, 
smoothed  neatly  back  fi'om  a  brow  white  as  milk,  on  which  it 
seemed  impossible  that  a  cloud  should  ever  rest ;  her  nice  brown 
eyes,  so  patient  and  mild ;  her  pleasant  snule ;  her  quiet  voice  ;  her 
neat  well-made  gowns  ;  her  air  of  modest  self-reliance,  and  desire  to 
thoroughly  apprehend  your  wishes,  and  execute  them  to  the  very 
letter,  if  it  lay  in  her  power — Mary  in  herself  was  as  good  as  a 
fresh  character  derived  fi'om  the  purest  sources  for  the  man  with 
whose  failings  she  was  willing  for  the  time  being  to  contend. 

And  so  general,  so  potent,  was  this  influence  of  hers,  that 
actually  David — David,  who  noticed  nothing,  who  seemed  to  live  in 
the  clouds — became  gradually  aware  that  people  looked  more  kindly 
on  him  as  he  went  here  and  there,  that  nods  became  more  fre- 
quent, and  the  Vicar  had  taken  to  How-do-you  doing  him  again 
when  they  met ;  all  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  only  made  David 
smile.  He  was  not  conscious  of  any  change  in  himself,  either 
mentally  or  bodily,  which  could  warrant  such  condescension. 

When,  however,  having  nothing  to  do  one  wet  evening,  he 
chanced  to  cast  his  eyes  down  the  double  column  of  delicate  little 
figures  in  which  a  certain  exemplary  young  person  was  wont  to  set 
forth  the  results  of  each  day's  transactions,  and  discovered  that  the 
receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  quarter,  counting  the  ready- 
money  payments  alone,  exceeded  by  two-thirds  those  made  in  the 
same  length  of  time  during  any  previous  year,  his  fortitude,  I 
think,  was  just  a  little  shaken. 

*  Why,  Mary,'  exclaimed  he,  hastening  into  the  parlour,  where 
she  was  busy  *  cutting  out' — the  table  was  covered  with  calico  and 
the  floor  with  shreds — *  you  must  be  a  witch  !' 

'  Indeed  !'  said  she,  a  pin  between  her  teeth ;  '  why  ?' 

'  Why,  I've  been  looking  at  the  books,  and  I  find  that  more 
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music  has  been  sold  in  the  last  six  weeks  than  we  usually  get  rid 
of  in  three  months  !     What  have  you  been  doing  to  the  people  ?* 

'  Nothing/  was  the  placid  answer ;  '  I  have  tried  to  please  them, 
that  is  all.' 

'  Well/  said  David,  *  it's  wonderful !  I  can't  understand  it — 
but  it's  very  good  of  you.' 

'Indeed!'  said  she  again,  measuring  the  breadth  of  a  sleeve 
with  a  red  yard-measure.  '  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  to  my  interest 
to  keep  things  together.  As  it  is,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  be  able 
to  have  a  pair  of  new  curtains  for  the  front-bedroom  window  this 
spring,  and  I'm  sure  it  wants  them  badly  enough.  I  must  try  the 
effect  of  pink  linings  though.' 

David  went  away  to  look  at  the  books  again.  He  was  unable  to 
believe  his  senses. 

This  discovery  took  place  on  a  Thursday.  On  Friday  afternoon, 
just  as  Mary  had  settled  herself  with  her  sewing  by  the  parlour  win- 
dow, fresh,  neat,  cheerful,  the  picture  of  well-brought-up  maiden- 
hood in  her  pretty  dark-gray  stuff  gown,  with  its  filmy  white  frills, 
which  never  seemed  to  get  tumbled  like  other  people's  frills,  her  hair 
neatly  coiled  round  and  round  a  pretty  tortoiseshell  comb,  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  who  should  drive  up  but  Mrs.  Stapylton  of  West 
Leigh  ! — Mrs.  Stapylton,  with  her  big  brown  eyes,  and  very  red 
cheeks,  and  irreproachable  figure,  and  loud  voice,  and  white-felt  hat, 
and  sorrel  ponies,  which  latter  were  reported  to  have  been  bought 
at  Tattersall's  for  no  less  a  sum  than  three  hundred  guineas,  and  to 
have  been  recently  the  property  of  a  well-known  nobleman,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  heavy  losses  on  the  turf  and  elsewhere  to  go 
abroad ;  which  rumour  greatly  enhanced  their  captivations,  though 
why  or  how  no  one  seemed  quite  to  know.  Mary  thought  them 
beautiful  at  a  safe  distance.  Well,  Mrs.  Stapylton  had  come  to  order 
a  grand  piano.  She  would  prefer  a  Eirkman  or  a  GoUard.  But 
would  Mr.  Garstays  be  so  good  as  to  choose  it  for  her  ?  She  would 
be  very  glad  to  pay  his  expenses,  if  he  would  not  mind  going  up  to 
London  on  purpose.  She  was  not  in  a  hyrry ;  any  day  that  suited 
him  would  suit  her.  Perhaps  he  would  let  her  know,  and  then 
they  could  come  to  some  definite  arrangement.  About  the  price 
she  was  quite  indifferent ;  all  she  wanted  was  her  money's  worth. 
A  lovely  afternoon,  wasn't  it  ?  Good-day ;  and  with  a  most  gra- 
cious smile  and  nod  Mrs.  Stapylton  rolled  off. 

Imagine  that !  A  grand  piano  to  be  bought,  and  for  Mrs.  Stapyl- 
ton too,  the  finest  lady  in  the  neighbourhood !  Of  course  she  would 
tell  her  friends  who  chose  it  for  her.  Would  not  David  be  charmed  ? 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  he  was  out !  Mary  wondered,  as  she 
resumed  her  thimble,  what  the  commission  would  come  to ;  some- 
thing considerable,  no  doubt.  And  then  the  opening  !  Uucle  Abel 
always  said  that  no  greater  luck  could  befall  a  man   than  to  be 
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connected  with  one  of  those  large  firms.  For  once  Mary  allowed 
herself  to  be  unreservedly,  ongrudgingly  happy. 

That  she  was  a  fool  for  her  pains  she  felt  tolerably  sure.  Still 
she  was  happy ;  she  could  not  help  herself ;  nor  did  David's  return 
lessen  her  satisfiAction. 

^  What  do  you  think?*  said  he,  setting  his  hat  on  the  table, 
and  pulling  off  his  gloves';  he  had  been  over  to  Beauchieff,  to  tune 
a  piano. 

'I*m  sure  I  don't  know,*  replied  she,  her  eyes  on  her  work. 
She  would  tell  her  news  quietly  when  he  had  told  his. 

'  Well,  just  as  I  was  coming  through  the  Turnstile,  who  should 
I  meet  but  the  Vicar  !*  Mary  listened  more  attentively.  'Of  course 
I  thought  he  would  go  on,  but  no  !  He  stopped  and  said,  '*  Good 
afternoon,  David  !*'  I  was  rather  surprised  at  his  calling  me  by 
my  name,  as  you  may  suppose.  However,  I  said,  "  Good  after- 
noon, sir  ;**  and  walked  on.  Whereupon  he  called  'out,  "  Stop  a 
moment,**  and  came  after  me ;  and,  after  some  humming  and  haw- 
ing, asked  if  I  should  object  to  take  the  organ  again.* 

'  He  did  !*  exclaimed  Mary*  flushing  with  excitement. 

'  Certainly.* 

*  And  what  did  you  say?* 
'  I  said,  "  Very  well.**  * 

'  And  so  you're  to  play  next  Sunday  ?' 

David  nodded. 

'David!*  No  amount  of  notes  of  exclamation  could  convey  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  tone  in  which  that  was  uttered. 

David  laughed. 

'  Yes,*  said  he,  nursing  his  knee,  '  it*s  odd,  isn*t  it  ?  It's  all 
owing  to  you,  you  know.' 

Mary  looked  grave. 

'  Not  quite,*  said  she  soberly,  and  paused. 

*  Well,*  said  David  at  length,  '  suppose  we  have  some  tea.  Any- 
body been  ?* 

'Yes,  Mrs.  Stapylton  called.* 

'  0,  indeed  !     What  about  ?* 

'  She  wants  you  to  buy  her  a  new  grand  piano — a  Collard  or  a 
Kirkman  ;*  and  then  Mary  went  on  to  repeat  nearly  all  that  Mrs. 
Stapylton  had  said,  word  for  word  too.  This  admired  young  woman 
was  possessed  of  a  surprising  memory. 

*  Really,*  said  David,  when  she  had  done,  '  wonders  will  never 
cease.     It  will  just  suit  me  though.     I  wanted  to  go  up  to  town.* 

'  Soon  ?* 

'  In  all  probability.  I  am  not  sure  though.  It  must  depend  on 
how — I  get  on.' 
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The  elder  classics  had  sundry  saints :  Luke  for  painters,  Crispin 
for  shoemakers,  Apollonia — who  (with  shrines  and  images,  not  for- 
getting oblations)  was  propitiative  if  yon  paid  liberally — for  core  of 
toothaches.  Who  does  not  remember,  also,  Ocypus,  the  son  of 
Podalirius,  who,  mocking  at  some  one  in  the  gout,  brought  upon 
himself  the  indignation  of  the  goddess  of  that  disease,  as  related  in 
the  drama  of  Lucian : 

'  Thy  cramps  our  limbs  distort, 

Thy  knotfl  oor  limbs  inrade. 
Such  thy  sad  cruel  Bport, 

laexorable  maid*  1 

Inexorable  maid,  indeed  !  We  now  exorcise  this  lady  with  magnesia 
or  strontia  and  wine-of-colchicum  seeds;  and  toothache  by  other 
magical  incantations  and  gasometers. 

Shakespeare  tells  us  the  test  of  a  philosopher  is  to  observe  how 
he  relishes  a  pain  of  his  tooth.  The  great  bard  of  Avon  knew  not 
the  staid  Epicurean  or  solemn  Stoic  who  could  calmly  stand  a  tooth- 
ache, so  he  says.  What  if  he  had  lived  to  this  age  of  new  inven- 
tions, wars,  and  incongmities,  when  a  toothache  is  a  sort  of  luxury 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  delightful  whiff  or  two  of  laughing-gas,  pain 
abolished  in  the  twinkle  of  a  forceps,  actually,  safely,  entirely ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  now  surmised,  at  a  certain  dental  hospital  where 
*  gas'  is  supplied  in  London,  patients  impose  on  the  dentists  for  the 
delight  of  the  gas,  making  no  count  of  their  good  teeth  needlessly 
extracted  !  And  if  the  every-day  life  of  the  philosopher — trusting  to 
him  of  Samos — be  a  staid  activity,  which  realises  a  happy  life  through 
ideas  and  virtuous  arguments ;  if  virtue,  as  he  declares,  despises  pain, 
and  if  pain  has  no  value  in  itself,  except  so  far  as  it  offers  a  disci- 
pline; if  virtue  be  to  despise  pain,  or  to  make  life  more  happy,  which 
it  is  certain  to  do, — it  is  well,  nevertheless,  to  have  means,  Uke  our 
modem  anaesthetics,  by  which  pain  is  lessened,  though  the  former 
test  of  our  philosopher  and  his  virtuous  toothache  gain  or  lose  in 
value.  Indeed,  we  doubt  strongly  if  pain  be  ever  anything  but  an 
evil — the  outward  evidence  of  destruction  or  injury  going  on,  as 
Travers  and  Dupuytren  long  ago  pointed  out.  It  is  good,  how- 
ever, to  compare  with  these  the  old  epicurean  ideas,  which  taught, 
and  not  without  plausibility,  that  pain  is  a  blessing  preparing  us  for 
more  soCd  pleasure. 

*  What  a  charm  indeed,  or  grand  triumph  of  science  rather,  is 
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tliifl  new  pain-killer^  sleep-producer,  and  aneesthetic,  Chloral  hydrate  !* 
exclaimed  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Anglo-American  ambnlance.  Dr. 
Marion  Sims,  as  he  walked  at  midnight  and  saw  all  the  poor  wounded 
of  the  terrible  day  at  Sedan  asleep,  limbs  amputated,  wounds  dressed 
— pain  in  a  double  sense  a  leveller :  officers  and  men,  French  and 
Germans,  in  the  morning  8taU)ing  and  shooting  one  another,  all  then 
without  pain  in  calm  sleep ! 

What  a  magnificent  ben^t  is  chloroform  now  to  the  patient  ex-, 
pecting  a  sad  amputation,  operation  for  tumour,  or  other  unattractive 
surgical  process  —  the  certainty  of  no  pain,  the  certainty  that  in 
thousands  of.  like  cases  chloroform  also  helps  the  cure  I  What  a 
change  from  the  old  agonies  of  thirty  years  ago  !  Let  the  patient 
only  inhale  it  without  fear  when  the  surgeon  comes  with  his  troubles 
and  tourniquets ;  the  vapour  is  not  unlike'  the  odour  of  apples  (the 
laughing-gas  has  no  perceptible  odour) ;  heart-disease  as  a  contra- 
indication is  all  a  fable :  let  him  inhale  it  quietly,  as  if  he  were 
smelling  mignonette  or  violets — yes,  violets  or  what  ?  There  a  rail- 
way-train noise,  now  a  tingling;  he  is  quite  over,  fast  asleep—- 
speaking,  moving,  eyes  half  open,  yet  fast  asleep. 

And  Oberon  or  Puck,  what  have  they  to  say  to  pain  or  consci- 
ousness abolished  by  various  juices  or  incantations,  as  Shakespeare 
also  witnesseth?  What  of  those  sufiumigations  to  be  inhaled  to 
take  away  pain,  as  Lord  Bacon  believed  in  ?  Need  we  tell  of  *  pain- 
killers' in  Pliny,  Dioscorides,  Theodoric,  or  Herodotus,  all  splendid 
failures,  the  most  complete  thing  of  this  kind  being  a  Chinese  ansBS- 
thetic  ?  Curious  old  Burton,  he  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
tells  us  of  balls  of  opium  smelled  to,  and  pillows  of  hops  and  hen- 
bane, in  his  day  not  uncommon.  Ariel,  the  personified  genius  of 
ether,  and  Puck,  with  power  over  man's  consciousness,  are  ideas  out 
of  the  books  of  the  alchemists.  Ariel  sets  the  sailors  on  the  island 
all  asleep.     Says  Sebastian  : 

*  Strange  rcpope,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open,  Btandiog,  speaklDg,  moviDg — 
And  yet  bo  fast  asleep  1* 

A  patient  nowadays  under  chloroform,  with  eyes  half  open,  will 
not  feel  a  saw  cutting  a  bone  (a  most  painful  and  agonising  process), 
but  he  will  hear  the  noise  of  the  saw ;  and  yet  it  is  believed  hearing 
and  feeling  are  akin.  .  A  soldier  will  feel  his  old  companion  his  leg 
though  it  has  been  long  ago  cut  off,  the  toes  twitching  or  twinkling — 
a  refracted  broken  ray  of  consciousness  from  cut-off  nerves  falling  on 
the  sundial  of  Locke's  tabula  rasa.  Pain  is  a  great  leveller :  Bos- 
suet  and  D'Alembert,  not  to  cite  others,  died  of  pain,  or  rather  fear 
of  pain.  No  entreaty  could  make  them  undergo  a  small  surgical 
operation  which  would  have  cured  them,  the  fear  of  pain  was  so 
overwhelming. 

Yes,  it  is  well  to  have  a  method  of  occasionally  stopping  pain ; 
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for  pain  is  in  surgery  admitted  to  be  a  great  evil,  while  on  the  field 
of  battle  it  embarrasses  the  snrgeon^  prostrates  the  unhappy  wonnded 
soldier,  and  may  alone  and  of  itself  hasten  his  death.  Many  a 
pleasure  must  be  rejected  as  preparing  us  only  for  pain;  many  a 
pain  must  be  accepted  as  preparing  us  only  for  a  greater  pleasure  : 
there  speaks  Epicurus  again,  foreshadowing,  no  doubt,  the  pain  to 
be  accepted  before  we  go  to  the  dentist,  ere  he  prepares  with  in- 
halers, valves,  and  glasses  the  great  and  acknowledged  pleasure  of 
extraction  under  the  gas — painless  dentistry,  as  it  is  now  notified 
wherever  advertisements  abound;  and  it  is  well  that  even  in  the 
troubled  hours  of  woman's  sorest  trial  painlessness  by  chloroform  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  advised  by  the  best  physicians. 

This  Ariel  of  the  elements  has  recently  been  condensed  into  a 
fluid — the  much-eulogised  laughing-gas,  firequently  made  to  do  duty 
for  chloroform.  The  nitrous-oxide  gas  is  believed  to  be  safer  than 
chloroform.  It  only  answers,  however,  in  very  short  operations; 
and  no  ansBsthetic  is  equal  to  chloroform  for  abolishing  pain  in  long 
operations. 

And  how  does  chloroform  and  such  agents  act  ?  the  reader  will 
naturally  ask ;  for  we  intend  these  observations  chiefly  for  the  un- 
professional reader.  How  are  the  busy  wheels  of  life  and  thought 
impeded  or  stopped  for  a  time — at  least  part  of  the  mechanism  of  this 
wondrous  firame — while  the  heart,  liver,  stomach,  and  such  organs  as 
do  their  work  in  ordinary  sleep,  still  continue  their  busy  circle  of  life- 
sustaining  functions  ?  The  reader  '  smells  to,'  or  inhaJes,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  ethereal  fluid  sprinkled  on  a  fold  of  lint,  as  he  would 
inhale,  let  us  say,  so  many  cubic  inches  of  London  fog.  The  reader 
has  some  idea,  perhaps,  that  in  the  circuit  of  the  blood  circulation 
firesh  air  renews  the  oxygen  and  life-renewing  action  of  oxygenised 
blood,  hence  the  elasticity  of  feeling  on  a  Swiss  mountain  with  its 
pure  air :  the  blood  comes  to  the  lungs  to  be  restored  to  its  vitalising 
power  as  the  sap  comes  to  the  leaves  of  plants  to  seek  sunshine 
and  actinic  influence ;  but  in  chloroform  and  laughing-gas  inhala- 
tions another  vapour  and  gas  takes  the  place  of  oxygen.  That  is 
the  whole  secret. 

The  Epicureans  may  have  told  us,  as  many  of  our  older  living 
surgeons  have  done,  to  despise  pain.  Bums  agrees  with  Shakespeare, 
and  every  old  crone  in  the  comer,  as  to  the  pain  of  toothache,  its 
'  venomed  stang,'  that  '  shoots  the  tortured  gums  alang.'  Pain  is 
physiologically  an  evil  as  much  as  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  It 
is  fortunate,  then,  that  in  numerous  vapours  we  have  a  something 
so  exceedingly  subtle  as  to  reach  the  seat  of  thought  and  sensation 
(the  sensoriuin),  the  brain-cells  well  known  to  physiologists.  Chloro- 
form seems  to  act  by  preventing  those  mysterious  brain  changes 
that  give  rise  to  thought  and  consciousness. 

The  year  1870  wns  memorable  for  establishing  on  fields  of  battle. 
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daring  a  terrible  and  cruel  war,  the  unexpected  value  and  great 
importance  of  two  new  ansBsthetic  or  narcotising  agents  in  the  agony 
of  amputations,  viz.  the  hydrate  of  chloral  and  this  nitrous-oxide  gas 
of  the  dentists,  or  '  laughing-gas.' 

Military  surgery  differs  little  from  ordinary  civil  surgery.  Con- 
servative surgery  saves  half  the  deaths,  says  Dr.  Sandwith  of  Kars, 
who  visited  the  various  ambulances  in  France;  but  conservative 
surgery  is  in  reality  chloroform  surgery.  Primary  operations  are 
thus  facilitated, '  shock'  to  the  system  lessened,  extraction  of  bullets 
made  more  easy,  and  the  entire  condition  of  the  poor  wounded  soldier 
much  improved. 

The  chief  reasons  for  dwelling  on  this  *  gas'  are  now  two — its 
greater  safety,  and  the  chance  of  its  being  more  used  in  practice, 
as  it  has  been  fluidified.  There  is  an  excellent  variety  of  pain-re- 
movers and  anaesthetics.  The  wounded,  notwithstanding  copical 
bullets,  needle-guns,  and  mitrailleuses,  have  reason  to  bless  the 
happy  discovery  of  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  and  chloral.  Some- 
thing like  3001.  was  given  in  donations  in  London  by  the  public 
specially  for  their  purchase  during  the  Franco -Prussian  war,  at  a 
time,  perhaps,  when  also  there  existed  no  inconsiderable  and  very 
idle  prejudice  against  chloroform,  together  with  the  old  ideas  of 
stuflSng  all  incised  sabre  wounds  with  lint  and  cotton !  Short  opera- 
tions are  best  done  with  the  nitrous  oxide,  as  an  opportunity  offered 
of  demonstrating  the  fact  some  years  since,  when  it  was  by  theory 
very  generally  condemned  as  the  most  deadly  of  all  anaesthetics  on 
animals.  That  supposition  has  not  been  realised  in  man.  Beference 
was  then  made  to  the  influence  of  this  gas  on  the  muscles,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  chloroform,  the  peculiar  *  twitching'  and  stimu- 
lating action,  and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  the  effect 
wears  off. 

Chloral-hydrate  is  an  apparentiy  inefficient  powder,  not  unlike 
powdered  sugar  in  appearance,  of  which  twenty  to  thirty  grains  dis- 
solved in  a  littie  mint-water  or  wine,  and  taken  as  a  draught,  produce 
a  delicious  absence  of  pain  with  healthy  sleep,  even  in  the  most 
frightened  and  agonised  wounded  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  help- 
ing the  cure,  permitting  probing  or  amputation.  Dr.  Noir  gives 
such  a  case,  a  true  triumph  of  science.  Dr.  Russell  tells  of  thii*ty- 
two  instances  of  its  administration,  and  in  twenty-four  with  sound 
long -continued  sleep,  natural,  without  any  of  the  bad  effects  of 
opium ;  three  patients  required  larger  doses.  This  remarkable  new 
agent  combines  in  itself  all  the  properties  of  chloroform  and  the  best 
of  opium,  and  requires  no  apparatus  for  its  administration. 

A  few  technical  or  empirical  facts  as  to  the  nitrous  oxide  may 
be  here  worthy  of  being  noted,  or  perhaps  repeated,  such  as  that 
this  gas  is  wonderfully  safe,  but  only  adapted  to  short  quick  opera- 
tions.   Then  the  plan  of  alternating  ether  with  chloroform  is  a  good 
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one,  the  ether  ia  a  separate  inhaler,  which  restores  a  flagging  pulse 
better  than  anything  else  one  is  acquainted  with.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  water  inmiediately  before  operation  is 
also  better  than  brandy.  An  aloetic  pnrgatiye  the  night  before  an 
operation  helps  to  prevent  vomiting.  Bichat  tells  us  that  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  venous  blood  is  the  proper  stimulus  of  the  lung ;  so 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  oxygen  gas  as  proposed  for  inhalation  will  not 
prevent  death  from  chloroform.  Transfusion  of  warm  water  with 
ammonia  would  be  better  worth  trial,  and  electricity. 

The  explosive,  or  rather  expansive,  power  of  the  condensed 
nitrous  oxide — something  at  one  time  compared  to  a  soda-water 
bottle,  then  to  a  pocket  pistol — has  been  partially  got  over  by  farther 
condensation  of  the  gas  into  a  liquid,  as  already  stated.  Besfuration 
is  perhaps  more  important  to  watch  during  inhalation  than  the  pulse ; 
they  are,  shall  we  say,  rather  opposite  swings  of  the  pendulum  that 
regulates  the  circulation.  This  is  applicable  to  the  administration 
of  the  gas  as  well  as  to  the  administration  of  ether  or  of  chloroform. 
The  public,  in  fact,  with  average  care,  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  of 
chloroform.  The  nitrous  oxide  must  be  used  pure,  and  undiluted 
with  air,  to  secure  insensibility.  Of  this  gas  five  thousand  gall(ms 
were  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Paris. 

The  public  are  perhaps  unnecessarily  afraid  of  the  danger  of 
chloroform  administration,  and  will  welcome  'laughing-gas.'  The 
*  gas*  realises  for  us  very  notably  a  curious  reform,  as  it  is  actually 
safer  than  chloroform — safer  than  all  other  ansesthetics ;  very  alarm- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  watch,  in  its  asphyxiating  e£fect,  as  says  Cymbeline  : 

'  Strange  llDgering  poison. 

But  there  is 

No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  looking  up  the  spirits  a  time 
To  be  more  fresh  reviving.' 

A  different  thing  altogether  as  now  manipulated  from  what  once  on 
a  time,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  tells  us,  was  inhaled  by  his  friends  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  when  the  former  burst  out  into  an  aphorism,  that 
sensation  was  our  only  world — no  world  else. 

But — if  we  still  pursue  the  theme  of  our  philosopher  who,  in 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  the  Armada,  could  not  stand  the  pain 
of  *  odontalgia,'  as  our  better  sort  of  dentists  are  supposed  to  style 
toothache — still  pursue  this  activity  which  realises  a  happy  life,  for 
with  Horace  we  believe  our  philosopher  of  Samos  and  the  Epicureans 
very  much  misrepresented  men ;  if  we  beliete  there  is  no  danger  in 
what  show  of  death  these  ansBsthetics  make,  as  recovery  is  so  quick, 
and  freedom  from  pain  is  already  a  pleasure,  man  always  plotting  in 
his  heart  not  to  snfibr  or  to  liear  pain, — a  wise  and  healing  instinct, 
— ^if  chloroform  be  so  safe  with  average  skill,  it  is  weU  to  do  away 
with  popular  eirocs  as  to  its  danger. 
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Lord  Palmerston,  following  Horse -Guards  authorities,  pooh- 
poohed  the  surgeons  of  the  Crimea  and  their  new-fangled  notions  as 
to  removing  pain.  Soldiers,  it  was  said  in  '  general  orders,'  were  too 
brave  to  require  chloroform.  How  different  the  great  epic  of  Homer ! 
There  Idomeneus  addresses  Hector :  '  Haste  to  your  chariots !  Let 
Machaon  ride  by  your  side  :  his  life  is  precious ;  for  one  good  physi- 
cian (and  such  is  Machaon)  is  worth  a  whole  army.'  What  a  coronal 
would  Homer  have  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  now  forgotten  and 
•  despised  American  who  in  our  day  revolutionised  surgery  for  the 
better,  and  blessed  humanity  with  ether  and  its  adjuncts,  which  not 
only  help  to  save  human  life,  but  for  ever  to  abolish  surgical  pain 
in  operations ! 

Accidents  from  chloroform,  in  one  word,  are  not  as  numerous  as 
railway  accidents.  The  latter  do  not  prevent  us  from  travelling  by 
rail.  Let  us  secure  the  same  equanimity  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
as  to  chloroform,  and  we  shall  hear  of  no  more  accidents  from  its 
effects. 

But  our  patient  is  again  awake  that  we  placed  under  chloroform ; 
the  operation  is  done  while  we  have  been  reading  or  writing  of  its 
effects.  He  remembers  nothing  save  as  of  his  ordinary  sleep  at 
night — ^no  pain ;  and  his  convalescence  is  now  assured  to  be  quicker 
than  if  he  had  not  had  the  ansesthetic. 

The  poetic  dittany  is  the  beau-ideal  of  medicine  in  Homer ;  for 
it  not  only  takes  away  pain,  but  also  helps  the  cure.  No  needle- 
guns  then,  no  doubt,  with  their  direful  egg-shaped  bullets,  tearing 
each  poor  wretch's  bones  who  happened  to  be  wounded ;  but  this 
should  make  us  in  a  civilised  age  popularise  more  than  we  do  the 
blessings  of  anaesthetics. 

It  is  wise  and  well  to  know  that  there  is  really  no  danger  in  this 
modem  boon  of  chloroform  that  may  not  be  averted  with  as  great 
certainty  as  smallpox  danger  by  vaccination,  or  ague  by  quinine ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  sorrowful  page  in  popular  delusion  that  from  various 
causes,  chiefly  from  want  of  popidar  knowledge  of  its  vast  importance, 
chloroform  was  denied  the  wounded  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  the  one 
thing  not  forthco^ming  in  the  later  disastrous  Franco-German  war  at 
the  proper  time !  It  is  a  sad  and  sometimes  disheartening  thing 
that  for  any  improvement  in  rifled  cannon  or  hellish  explosive 
bullet  there  is  honour  or  promotion,  but  for  what  takes  away  pain 
and  saves  life  only  neglect  and  carelessness  ! 

OHABLES  KIDD,  M.D. 
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REMEMBER  ME 


REMEiiBEB  me^  what  time  the  timid  mom 
Opes  to  the  rising  snn  her  fairy  halls; 
Remember  me,  when  dreamy  night  is  bom, 
And  o'er  thy  soul  its  starry  mantle  falls. 
When  pleasure  calls,  and  high  thy  heart  doth  beat, 
When  evening  woos  thee  to  its  reverie  sweet, 
Hear  in  the  vista  gray 
A  voice  which  still  shall  say, 
'Remember  me!' 

Remember  me,  when  cmel  destiny 

Hath  forced  for  ever  thee  and  me  to  part ; 
When  separation,  years,  despondency 

Have  done  their  worst  upon  my  lonely  heart. 
Think  of  my  hopeless  love,  my  last  good-bye ; 
Absence  is  naught  to  one  who  loves  as  I. 
Long  as  my  heart  shall  beat 
It  ever  will  repeat, 

*  Remember  me !' 

Remember  me,  when  in  the  grave's  cold  gloom 

My  broken  heart  shall  sleep  its  last  long  sleep; 
Remember  me,  when  on  my  lonely  tomb 
A  solitary  flower  its  watch  shall  keep. 
Though  ne'er  again  we  meet,  my  deathless  soul 
ShaU  sisterlike  exert  o'er  thee  control. 
List  in  the  night  profound 
The  same  sad  solemn  sound, 

*  Remember  me!' 

MAUBICE  DAVIES. 


BOBSON  A2a)  BOKS,  PBIVTEBS,  PANCRA8  BOAD,  N.W. 
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THE  FOREIGN  VINEYARD  ASSOCIATION 

(LIMITED). 

JOINT-STOCK  WINE  COMPANY. 

Ilen«t«r«d  in  Maj,  I0U.  Formed  fior  tho  tapply  of  pore  win«  to  elabt,  publio  establiahmeiita,  or  private  famUita, 

atloweaiprieet. 

OFFIOES— 200,  REGENT  STREET,  W^  LONDON. 

OJCLLARS  4V]>  BTORBa-61, 69. 68, 6^  avs  67,  KING  8TBBfc:T,  RBGBNT  8TBBBT,  W.,  avb  at  BOftDBAXTX. 

I^irootOTs. 
Aimz.  Bbattxb,  Esq.,  M.D.  I  Mi^or-Gonmml  Hvosai,  Armv  and  Nary  CInb. 

T.  O.  Fami>bl&»  JSaq.,  SO,  Oxford  Bqnar^  Hyde        |         (k>liinel  C.  J.  OLOFULn,  120,  Qaeen't  Road,  W. 
Park.  I         O.  U.  Baowv,  Esq.,  Tonbridgo  Wella. 

Bherriea,  ftrom  tla.  io  100a.     Porta,  '32a.  to  llOi.,  aad  upwards.    Cbampaniea,— The  Mlebrated  Bpemay, 
^eoially  imported.  39sf  SiUcry^  48a.  and  64t. ;  Motet's,  Momm'a,  Oieseler'e.  aadf  pthera.  Oda. 
t  :laretA.— Modoc,  14«„  16#.,  aoa.,  24a.  1  fine  wines.  32«.  to  120b.  All  other  Frendi  or  German  wiaaa  in  proportion. 
Verdetaila    Pirioe  Liata  and  Samplea,  apply  to  W.  H.PALMBa,BBq.,  Manager. 

200,  REGENT   STREET,  W. 

JOHN  W.  SHARPUS, 
49  &  50,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Bega  roapectfiolly  to  call  tJbie  attention  cf  the  Pablio  to  hia  lmtiv>»?«A  Stook, 
which  18  now  replete  with  all  the  moat 

MODERN    AND    CLASSIC   DESIGNS   IN 

C^ina,  €Iass,  6art|(nfoarf,  ^arian  ^tatttars,  nnb  l^o^cmian  (&hsi. 

A  PBICE  CATALOGUE  may  be  Lad  on  application,  contaiaine  full  d6Soriptio&  of  Kitchen 
Reqniaitea,  Toilet  Ware,  Papier  Trays,  Cutlery,  Plated  Cruel  Frames,  Hot  Water  Plataa  and  Diahea, 
•ad  erexy  requiaite  for  Fnmiahing,  at  extremely  reduced  cash  Prices. 

▲11  Orden  from  thd  Conntry  mift  be  acoMipftnied  with  a  BefBuence  or  Samittaiioe. 


THOiASFOX&C" 


0OIi£  FATEHTEES  AND  XAIUFAOTHBEBS  OP 

The  Reposoir, 

The  most  luxurious  Bed  yet  offered 
to  the  Public 

An  entire'y  new  inrention.  Adapta  itaelf  to  the 
exact  form  of  the  hamaa  body  without  ribration. 
Can  be  made  bard  or  soft  by  the  Intending  occupier 
at  the  moment  ef  ratiring  to  reat. 


SXHIBtTED  AT  THB  SHOW  B00M6, 

77,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 


WHEELERS' 
anHTEA  COLLECTION  of  OABDEN  SEEDS, 

CARRIAGE    FRE£« 

WHBBLBR8*  ^oioe  Seeds  are  celebrated  In  most  parte  of  Great  Britain,  partfonlarljr  in  the  dSatriot  of  the 
:ircalafeion  of  thia  Magasine,  and  parts  of  Europe,  India,  America,  and  the  Ooloniea. 

'llM  fadtities  for  pending:  $eeds  by  Railway,  carriage  paid,  are  now  very  great.  The  fbUowinir  collection  of 
TSnrden  Besds.  which  vre  supply  carriage  free  for  One  Guinea,  ia  a  marvel  of  cheannesst  it  contains  all  the 
/eiretable  Seeds,  each  aa  Pea*,  Beans,  Beet,  Borecole.  Broooli,  Carrot,  Uabbaffo.  CHuliflower.  Colefy.  Cucumber, 
l^^titce.  On)on,  parsnip,  RadisK  Spinach,  Turnip.  Herbs.  Ac,  necca^ary  ftr  fha  aupply  of  a  moderate  sized 
rarrien  throaghoui  the  year.  The  8ee<is  are  liberally  arranged  as  to  qaaxitity,-oorreotly  labelled,  carefully 
racked,  aod  are  the  very  flne«t  and  choicest  in  cultivation. 

A  li«t  of  the  sorts  and  quantities  may  be  had  gmtin  aud  poat>free. 

Rapedal  attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  that  WaxsLvas'  Fint-early  Peaa,  Wnsiias*  Tom  Thumb  and 
Orgahohn  Oca  Lettuce,  and  WKxaLaaa'  Cocoa  Nut  and  Imperial  < Cabbage,  are  inclndod  in  the  above  collection; 
md  tlmA  thia  is  the  cheapeat  and  most  economical  method  of  purchasing  really  choice  Garden  fieeda. 

T.Q.WHEELEE  &  SONfSeedOrpwers.OloncesteriftSS.Hark  Laoe.London. 
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ACCUENTS  WILL  HAPPEB, 


■  »»T>«^i».^  I 


Provide  against  the  losses  that  follow  by  taking  a  Policy 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL'  KINDS. 


OP  THE 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

ACCIDENTAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve  Fund,  £160,000. 
ANNUAL  INCOME,  £180,000. 

COMPENSATION  PAID,  £915,000. 


BONUS  ALLOWED  TO  INSURERS  OF  FIVE  YEARS'  STANDING. 


Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Bailway  Stations,  the  Local  Ageut«,  or 

64,  COBNHILL,  h  10,  BEGENT  STBEET,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
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